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A 

Abenleen SooiMjr. Stt Aluep So- 
cnmzn. 

Adjun*. Maarioe B.: LiTerpool Coltw- 
dni Competition, 76, 80; I.i»I 
Aiehltectare, IM; The Fellowihip 
Onsetion, 

AddreHea.—Pmident’i Opening Ad* 
drew, 1; Addieea to SludeoU, 163 ; 
Addma at the PreeenUtion irf the 
Bo/al Gold Medal, 449: Addcca*e« 
of I'rtiEidente ol Allied SocietiM. 
See Aujkd Socncnm. 

Adrertiwinrnt Abase, 961. 

Altchieon, PtnfaMeor: OoiouBBoOiase, 
63; M. Chois; tnd his Arelueolo- 
gical JtcsearebM, 463. 

Ailksn. O. S.: Borttwau, CAarup., 41S. 

ALLIED SOCIETIES.— 

AatBOBCi; Annual Meeting. 880. 

Bmhtol : PRaident's‘‘Al Home." 
88: Professor Bereslotd Pile on 
BeKistration. 931. 

Csaiurr: Professor Bcretlord PIte 
on Beffisiratioo. 447. 

Dbtox ajto Eiaraa: Mr. A. S. 
Parker's Address as Betiring Prasi 
dent, 800. 

Olasoow : Dinner to Mr. Hone;, 
man, 823; Address bjr Mr. Brom- 
head. 361; Eduoationol Facilities. 
687. 

lactaao: Election of Officers, 88; 
Mr. Ashlln’a Presidential Addr«v>, 
188: Aiuinal Beport, 139. 

Leaui joro Yoaiuaiiaa: Mr. Bntlcr 
Wilson’s Presidential Addrces, 88; 
Mr. J. Alfred Gotcb on “ The Homes 
of Queen Elisabeth," 170; i’rofessor 
Beresford Piteon Bcy^lration. 331: 
Mr. Seth Smith oa BcgUtration, 
•J34; Sketohing ExcuraiMs, 376; 
Mr. Butler Wilson's Address aa Be- 
tiring Preeideiit, 838; I’residential 
Badge, 363; Architectural Ednoe. 
lion, 606. 

Lucaaraa: The late B. d. Good- 
sere, 488. 

Lrraaruoi,: Mr. HastwellGrayson 
on Smoky Chimoeyt, 371; Mr. 
Gilbert Scott on Liverpool Catiie- 
dral, 376. 

Msacnaxraa: Mr. A. K. Corbett 
on Modem Oomrstie Arohiteeture, 
117; Professor Pita oit K^stra- 
tioD, 231; Annual Meeting, 880. 

NoaTnaax: l>reaidential Address 
[d. Walton Taylor). 188; Registra- 
tion of ArohlleeU, 134; The Year’s 
I'Togress. t6.; Beconatruotion of 
Korthem Towns, ib ,; Development 
ol the Bnburbs, 136; The Housing 
Problem, ib,; Industrial Bnildinga, 
187; Remov^ into the Suborbe, ii.; 
What is the SolutionT ib.; Ihiblie 
Offloiali undertaking Private Work, 


ib.; Old Plans of Newcastle Im- 
provemenu (/oUinp p/ofea); An¬ 
nual Beport, 834. 

Sitxrraui; Mr. Hugh Stannui 
on Architectural Education. 47; 
Mr. W, Gilbert on “ Evolution td 
the Manufacturer in Art," ‘340; 
Exhibition of Drawings, 311. 

Alma-Tsdema, Sir L.: The French 
Excavations at Delphi, 43; M. 
ChoUy’s ArobKological Researches, 
464; Betnarks at the Unveiling of 
the Penrose Memorial, 466. 

Amendment of the London Building 
Acte: R.LJ1.A. Recommendationi, 
181, 661. 

American Archllcetnte, 684. 

Amiens Sculptures, 338. 

.\aoient Lights: BUI before Parlia¬ 
ment, 311; Coffs V. Home and 
Colonial Store*, 868, 874, 469. 

Anderson, A. Whitfori; St. Alban’s 
(review), 66. 

Ai^snon, d. Maevicar: Begiitratiun 
ol ArchitecU, 139. 

Annual Beport oi CounelL See RxroBT. 

Architects’ Benevolent Society: An¬ 
nual Report. 374. 

Archlleeta’ Chan^, 864. 

Architeote* Drawings at the President’s 
"At Homes," 168. 457.401. 

Architects out of Office Uoura: Re¬ 
view of Drawings at the President’s 
"At Rome’’ [Waller Millard], 461. 

Architacte, Ilagistration of. See 
BEaUTHATIOX. 

ArchitecU’ Work. Pleasuree of See 
STrnaxta, Aiuiaasa to. 

Arohiteeture. Ancient Scottish. See 
BoTttWEU, CtSTUU 

Arcliitecture, English, of the Fifteenth 
Century. See Exuush. 

Arohiteeture, Modem Domestic. Set 
DoMxanc. 

Architecture. Street, Control of, 667. 

Arehiteotural Association, The: Mr. 
Aston Webb’s Remarks on, 8, 13; 
Camera and Cycling Club Pholo- 
grapl^ Competition. 818; The New 
Premises in TufUin Street, 807; 
Kveiiing Continuation School [T. 
Frank Gieen], 538: Mr. Ony l>aw. 
ber's Address, 667. 

Architectural Edneation, Board of: 
Mr. Aston Webb’s Remarks on, 0; 
Constitution of, 393; Membos ap¬ 
pointed. 455. 483. 

— —. Set EncoxTum. 

Arehiteotural Glosaary, 870. 

Architectural Museum. Boyal. 667. 

.Vrmoured Concrete Column. Trat ol 
an [W. Dunn). 48. 114. 

Armstrong, Dr.: Biological Disposal 
of Sewage, 304. 

Art, Civic and Social, Exhibition, 343. 

Art Standing Committee: Annual Re- 
port. 869: Bccmumsndativns re 


London BuUding Act Amendment 
860; Etaedon ol, Polling, 448 
Council AppoitttmenU, 488. 

Asla^ Greek Art. Set Dn-su. 

Aahlin, G. 0.: ArchitecU’ Begistra. 
tion, 138; Address to the Insti¬ 
tute of Ireland. 188. 

Athens, French Sohool at; M. Hol- 
leaux' Appointment. 248. 

Deisl*Ble 

" At Romn," The Piteldenl’s, 158, 
467. 461. 

Auditors’ Report, 867. 

Aumonier, W.: Plaster Decoration. ' 
270. 

ArsTTutu (WaxTsax): Tna Cm or i 
PxB-ni lB. M. UaraUioa;: Arohi- 
tecture. Drainage, Lighting, Ae., 16. 


B 

Babtiox BnUJiog Laws [B. Langton 
Cole], 177. 

Bsggallay. Frank: Architoctote of 
Greece and Borne (review), 33. 

Barrett. Perry WilUam: obituary 
notice, 484. 

Batchelor, F.: St. Patrick’#, Dublin 
(review), 331. 

Beale, Sydney B.; Building Superin* 
hmdeiioe (review), 18L 

Beaumont, J. W.; .krehiteeta’ Regis, 
tration, 138; The late W. A. Boyle, 
445. 

BsdingScld, Waller K.: The late 
Bobm dohnson Ooodaen. 488. 

BsKast HospitaL See Roxxi. Vicroau 
Hosrrrsi.. 

Bluest by Mr. Saxon Snell, 17A 

Bihby, Gwtge H.; Plenum Ventila* 
tion, 441. 4n7, 339, 536. 

Bioixmiicxl Dmsxui. or Bkwaox rsoM 
Imcxtsii Bcunu(aa[Profaasor Frank 
Clowesj, 198. 

Biolagieoi Treatment of Sewage: W. d. 
Olbdin on, 340. 

Birch, George Henry: obituary notice, 
800, 465. 

Bbuhill. Tbonios: The Fellowship 
Question. '341. 

Blomlleld, Beginald: Arehilectaral 
Edneation, 14; Appointment as 
Uon. Seuietaiy ol Board ol Arehi- 
loctural Education, 456. 

Bodley, Mr. O. F.: Action rr Liverpool 
Cathedral Competition discussed, 76. 

Bond, F. Bligh: Country Houses (re* 
view), ’37; Scxaxxs sxt> Scoaxx. 
woia IX TUX Exousa Ckcbch or to 
mx BxruaXATtox, 637. 

Boni, Comm.: Bxploratioii of Roman 
Forum, 484. 

Bonner, H. T.: Annual Beport, 870. 

Botrwxu. Cutui [O. 8. Aitksn].—Old 
Ruins, 418 Silnation of B^srell 
Castle, 414 The Remains, 46.; Old 
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Pl/ui diawvmd, 14.; Detcnption of 
the Bailding, 415; Tha Gre«tWMi«rn 
I To««r, 418 : The principal Chunber, 
I 417: Umoim' Marki and their por- 
poae. tfc.; Roof and Floors, 418; 
The Sonlh-east Tosrei, 410: l^e 
Chapel, 420; Hani|uetios Hall, 421; 
l>rawbriiL;e,42S: Bvbleao, ib .: The 
ordinal Owners, ib.; Oiurisoned 
EnKlith ttnder Edward L, 424; 
laiiotts \'ici)>sitndes. ib.; The 
Change in Scottish Domeetie.\rehi- 
tectnre in Serentcenth Centnrj. 42-1; 
The new South Wing. ib.; Later 
Owners, Change*, and Estentlons, 

I 425. 

I Brewer, H. W.: obituary notice. 24 . 
Vote of Condolenoe. 28. 

Brickwork and Masonry, 322. 

Bristol Society. Scc.kixucn Socirms. 

British Axaoclation. The: Dr. Wm. 
Smart on Municipal Houae-owning, 
■V)6; Or. Evans on Early Cretan 
Civi l isa t i on , 510; Exploration in 
Crete, ib. 

British Museum Extension: Ttie 
Oovemment's Application to the 
Council to nominate ArehitecU, B5.5; 
Mode of Selection. 870; The Cor- 
rcspondence. 627; Mr. J. J. Burttett 
aelceted. ib. 

British School at Rome: Annual 
Report, 45. 

Brodie, C. H.; The Fellowship Ques¬ 
tion, 243; The late John Gibson 
and the riocadilly Branch of tlia 
j National Provincial Bank of Eng- 
land. 842. 

Bromliead, H. K.: Liverpool Cathedral 
Competition. 79; Registration. 17 k ; 
Sug^tions r* Conduct of Competi¬ 
tions, 245; Remarks at Dinner to 
Mr. Hnneyman at Glasgow, S23; 

-Address to the Glasgow Initilnte, 
351. 

Brooker, James William: obitnary 
notice, 469. 

Brooks, J. M.: obiiui^ notice, 24. 

Brown. Norman Michael: Decease 
announced, 308. 

Building Acta Amendment Bill: 
R.I.R^Reoommendations. 181,300. 
383. 

Building By-laws: Beforra of, 114, 
557; Riibniban. 380: Luodon, 382. 
884. 

Building Conditions, London County 
Council, 247. 

Building Cnnstruetkin Text-book, 132. 

Building Materials. Doiocirnc 

Aaenmenru and Coscam. 

Building Superintendence, 131. 

Bulmer. G. Bertram: liegistratinn of 
Architects, 250. 

Burnet, John J.: Suggestions rs Con¬ 
duct of Campetitiona, 245; ap¬ 
pointed Archileel for British Museum 
Extetukm, 527. 

Bysra, iTofessor: Plenum Ventilation, 
94. 

By-laws |Inuilule), AlUrations In. 
agreed to, 445; ConfirmatioD of. 481. 


By-laws: lleform of, 114, 557; rs 
Deposit of Drainags Plans, 240; Sub- 
urban, 360; City of London, n De¬ 
molition of Buildings. 863; Loudon 
County Council, 364. 

C 

Cardiff, South Wales, and Monmouth- 
shiis Soeiety. See Atxam Socamgs. 

CorAe, W*. D.: Piesidsiit’a Address to 
Students. 173. 

Caws. Frank: Scaffolding (review), 37K. 

Cgxnui. STxnogs: Nirm ox me Dk. 

I. sluK asm CoxsraccTtox ur Bnu-ixus 

• caxgacnm wim mx GxgaiuTiox 

“a*i» ScrM.t or ELtcTaicirv ;C. 
Stanley Peach;, 279. — Varioiu 
Clasees of Stations, 301 ; B'afsr. 
yioirrr Shi/ioas; Niagara. 2 k 2; 
Sault Sainu Marie, Michigan, 203; 
Apple Biver, Wiseonain, ib.; 'nvotU 
on the Tiber, ifc.; Geneva. 208: 
Chbrrea, Geneva, i6.; the Bhein- 
felden. Germany, i6.— Steam-powtr 
Slationt: Deptford,207; Manhattan 
Bailway Company’s Station. New 
York. 2 hh ; Weterxide Station of 
the New York Ediaon Coiiiponv, 
290; Steal Stacks, 290; Kingahrid^ 
Station, Now York, 291; Station at 
LuiantsUaBSa. Berlin, ib. ; Bristol 
Station. 292; Some Continental 
Stotinna, 292; The Ober-Spree and 
bloabil Station/, 294; Station at Co- 
j^iiliagsn. 29i; Stations at Monich, 

. Turin. Vieoiixa. Quedlinburg, Frei¬ 
berg. Genoa. 295; Station at Lot s 
Road, Chelsea, 296; at Park Royal, 
near Acton, tb.; at Grove Road. St. 
John's Wood, 297; at McDonald 
lioad, Koilli Walk. Kdinhurgb, 298; 
at Port Dunda*. Olaagow, 2^; at 
Stuart Street, Miinobester, ib, ; at 
Sunderland, 300; Brighton Station 
at Shoreluuii Harbour, ib.: Eavt- 
bourne Station at lloaelaoda Seaside, 
SOI: Liverpool Station at Liiter 
Drive, ib.: Dublin Slatiou at I*igeon 
Houm Fort, 302; BIngiend Station, 
Dublin. 803; Chiswick Station, ib.; 
City of loindon Station, Blackfrlari, 
304.— Direct Supptu Stniiont; Stm- 
yd# ood Comjosi/r, 304. 305; Sub- 
tlttlumt, .308; Chimney Shalto. 
Architectural Treatment of, 300; 
Matters of importance in designing 
Central Stations. 811; List of Plane, 
81H: tee alto Lur or Ii.Li'STiuTioxa 
/riscMssion; Professor Keiinnly, 
SIS; Col. Eustace Balfour, 81 1 ; 
John Slater, 315; Mr. Ferranti, ib.; 
A. Wright, 310; Ailiert Gay. 316; 
Aston Webb, 310; Tlie Authur,317. 

Cliampneys, Basil; Colh-ge PUniilng, 
390; Appoiiilntent as Vice-Chair¬ 
man ol Board of Architectural 
Education, 455. 

Chapman, H. A.: Registration of 
Arcblleetn, 250. 

Charges, Institute Seale of, 864. 

Chartres Seulptuies. The, 3.37. 


Chatterton, P.: Plumbing (review) 
1G3. 

Childs, Dr. Christopher: Plsnuui 
3'entiiation, 111. 

CmuxsTs. SisogT fHastwoU Grayson], 
271. 

Chisholm, B. F.; The Siae of Bricks, 
370, 

ChoisT. Auguste: review of his Art of 
Biillding among the Egyptians. 161; 
M. de Diuritin's biographical notice 
of, 212 ; Election as Bnyol Gold 
Medallist. 240; .Speech at the ITv ■ 
■entatioo. 451; Speech at the Un¬ 
veiling of the Penrtwe Menorial, 
455; Aeknowlodgmenta to the Insti¬ 
tute. 463; Noraaca Dacx Broaia 
Euvmgxxgs cox/zarkxs a Enroc, 
508. 

Christ's Hospital. Horsham: Biologi¬ 
cal Disposal ol Ssvragt at, 200. 

CHRONICLE.—Exhibition ol the 
“Deasinx Toiinuiire," 21; The 
Oiiening Meeting, 21; Strand Im- 
prorement Sebe^. 21 October 
Statutory Examination«. 23; Van¬ 
dalism at Norwich, 'i3; The late IL 
W, Brewer and the late Dr. Corbeld. 
24; The late J. M. Brooks. 21; M. 
Hnmolle's I*a]ier, 48; M. Toor- 
nalre't Drawings Phene .Spiers], 
43: Proposed Registration of Plum¬ 
bers, 44; British School at Roms. 
1-3; HoJbom-Strand Improvement, 
tC; The late T. J. Willson [S. J. 
NirboR), 48; November Exomina- 
tiont; Befalu, 89; InUrmediale 
Examination and the Victoria Uni- 
veralty, 78; Liverpool Cathedral 
Competition : Action of the Aaoea- 
•Ota discussed. 73; Fmserbaiyb 
Competition, 81; M, Homolln at 
Cambridge, 81 ; Smoke Abatement, 
81; Test of an Armoured Concrete 
Column, 111; Building By-lawi 
Befonu. 114; Dr. Eians’a Explnra- 
tjoiu at Knuseos. 114; Sir James 
Knowles, 115; Royal Aoadsuiy 
£300 Studentabip, lib; Relnitate- 
romt of Member, IIS; 7^ Uto 
Charles Fowler fH. Lovegrovel.115; 
The late N. Y. A. Wales iT. de J. 
Clsrs], lb.; Southwark Bridge. 120; 
-krehileots* BegUtration, 120, 246, 
374; Plumbers' Begistraiion, 1.30; 
The late William Pain, 130; Me¬ 
morial to Mr. Penroae at Athena. 
180; Stained OUm at the Ab^y, 
131; iTeaident" At Home," 18 Jan., 
158; prixes and Studentshipa 
Award, 158; The late Henry Saxon 
Snell, 180 ; National Registration 
of Pluraben. 160; Prixes and Slu- 
dentships; Annual Exhibition of | 
Drawings, 178; Annual Addresses 
to Students, 173; Mr. Saxon Snell’s 
l^uest to the Instltuto. 174; The 
New Director of National Museums, 
France, 174; The Soet^U- CenUole 
dee Arebitcctes Fronvais. 174; 
Election ol the Royal Gold Me¬ 
dallist, 240; The Fellowship Ques- 
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tioa; DUcnuioo, *141; AiucuJcd 
EaRgeition* for the Conduct of 
ArehiteetunU Competition*,'’ ‘248; 
DrlsM nnd Htodenubip* 1904-05, 
3t0; The lute Terciv*! Gordon 
Smith, 247; L.C.C. BoUdmg CoodJ- 
tiuna, 347; Sixth bitcnutttmnl Con- 
irreu of Archltocta, Madrid, 34H; 
The Kicoob School at Atben*, 344; 
The lato Dr.A. S. Murrajr, 374; The 
.tichitecU'Uencrolent S<^t;r, ‘274; 
Lirarpoot Cathodrat, 375; Special 
KUctJoiu to Fellowiihlp, 918; 

I I’hotographio Competition. 818; 

iloaae of Common* Committee on 
Ventilation, 319; The lata John 
I Oibeon, 819; The Coal Smoke 

.Vbalemcnt Socletj, 930; .An Archi- 
loci'* Memorial. ‘8‘20; licgMtntion 
and the Council, S43; War UtKce 
Barrack* Con«tructian Department, 
843; The late John OilnoD, 943; 
Exhibition of Oiric and Social .Art, 
343; International Con«re*a of 
ArehitaoU, Madrid: Secretary 
I 11.1.D.A.'* Report, 343; thitaide No¬ 

mination* to Council, 374; Special 
Eloctinu to Fellowabip, 374; Seventh 
International Conmw lUOO, 979; 
Hoitt* ttnd Colonial Sion* *. CoUt, 
875; Board ot Aicbitoctural Edu¬ 
cation, 399, 499, 483 ; Board of Bro- 
feuiuoal Defence, 999 ; The Ucglk- 
tiation (jumtioo, 999; Obituary 
998. 449, 499. 4H4.967; TheArchl- 
tccturul .Aaiooiation, 397; The 
Annual Kleoliun*, 443; Indian 
tjueeii Victoria Memorial. 444; 
Seemary ILlJUt. and tho Spanish 
Architect*, 449; Inlamatlonai Con- 
gre** ol Hygiene at Brutsel*, 449; 
The lato Mr, Birch, 449; Unveiling 
ol the Beuro** Mamoriol at St. 
Baul'*, 495 ; The Brenidont'* Fourth 
••At Home,'' 467; CoU* r. Hama 
oad Colonial Slona, 459; The 
Birtli^y Honours, 49'd; Whilgilt 
Ho*piial, 499; Juno Examination*: 
Ko.alU. 477; B.U1J1. prt^^ 
Vi*ii to Ncwea*tlc-on-Tyaa, 483, 
906 ; Sevoulb lutem*tional Con- 
gruM of .ArebitooU. 483, 538; 
Council AppointmenU to Stand¬ 
ing Committee*, 483; Miller Arcmlo, 
Braaton. 48.1; M Chuisy'* Ac¬ 
knowledgment*, 483-.lAlbani of I‘a«t 
Brcfiidente* BortraiU, 483; Tim New 
Curator ol the Soane Muaeum, 484. 
Exploration ol the Roman Fortun 
484 ; Leed* and Yorkshire Society: 
Arehitcotuial Education, 907; Edin¬ 
burgh School ol Art. 906; St- Bar¬ 
tholomew the Great, 507; Royal 
Victorian Inatiluta, 507; The Ude 
Frank Manuah Kent, 907; UritUh 
MuaoutiiExten*ioo,937; Boetpone- 
tnonl ol the AiiuuiU Dintvar, 52b; 
b«M«ional r*p«ni 1W4-05,528; Tho 
A .A. SchouU, 528; Ploouiu Venti* 
Utlon and the Royal Victoria Hoc- 
pital, Uolfaat. 939, 606 ; The For- 
matioa ot Suburba, 539; School of 


Art Wood-carving. 537; TbcAmhi- 
taclunU Aiaociation : ‘Mr. Guy 
Dawbor’s Addre**, 997 

Cbnrcbe*. English, Screena and 
Servenwork in. St* Scan**. 

City UalU, The .Ancient, 163. 

Clapimm, F. Dare: Brickwork and 
Maaonry (review), 333. 

Clark*. Max: Riologioal Di*po«al ol 
Sewage, 304; L.C.C. By-Uw* re¬ 
lating to tha DeiKxdt ol Blan* of 
Dramage Work, 309; Plenum Ven- 

tiiatifhfi , 440. 

Clere. F. do J.: The late N. Y. .A. 
Waloa, 115. 

Clowe*, i^rotoMor Frank: BtuLwiicsi. 
Dioruasr. or Sxwsua raou Iaoi.sTiLb 
Bi-iLtiisn*, 194, 3ut>, 307. 

Cnidoa, Treasury of. Nee Dixriu. 

Coal Smoke Abatement Soelaly, 8‘20. 

Colo, U. Langtoii: Building Laws of 
Babylon, 177; Biologic^ DDpoeal 
ol &wage, 303; Btimum Ventila¬ 
tion, 439. 

Coltoutt, Tlioa. B.: Liverpool Cathe- 
•Inl Competition, 70. 

CoLLxoisra Bcu-tiuioa, On tub I*tsx- 
NiNti or (RaT. J. B. Luckj.—CoUegea 
of Fourteenth luid Kiitaouth Cen¬ 
turies, 881; Encloeed Courta, i9.; 
Lownsei ewen iia l to Beauty of 
Building* and Health ul Oc- 
oupant*. 383; Dr. Caiu*' Uaatric- 
tioni to eeciiro Sunlight and Air, 
ib.l Arrai^ment ul the Uulld- 
inga, 381; The Hall* at Girtoo and 
Caiu!). 383; Arrangemanl ol Boom* 
lor the vanoua Oompanta, th.; Ac¬ 
commodation in the anoiunt Build- 
Inge. 19.; Some Pointa to be borne 
in mind, 384; An Important Re¬ 
quirement aa regard* Aspect, i9.; 
Veulibuion, i9.; Objection* to Four 
Sets ol Room* on a Floor, 385; 
The beat Typical Arrangement, 19.; 
One of the best Platts adupted, 
380; Objeotioiu to the Amui^meut 
adopted in the new Buildings at 
Tree Court, Gonvillc and Caiu*, 19.; 
irregularity ot Blan dealrable, 887; 
St. Michael'* Court, GouvUle and 
Caiua, i9.; Diihculty ul a Corner 
•olvod, 388; Two Blan* compared, 
388; Suggested Imptovement ol an 
existing Plan, 388, 389; Point* 
vuiphasiicd by tho Author, 388; 
Mislakut In (Mlegc Planning. 390. 

OucaanoH ; Baail Cbampneys, 
390; E. 8. Brioi. 393; W. J. Locke, 
19.; The Authur, SM; A. W. S, 
Croc*, 893; H. U. Ibbonion, 394; 
Aston Webb, i9. 

Colla : iluHM and Colonial Slona v.: 
Uouw ol Lord* Decision, 868, 374; 
CouncU'e Letter ol Congratulation 
to Mr. Coll* and the Reply. 499. 

Coloured Glaa*. S*« Gutse. 

Competition*: Fraserburgh luloctiou* 

^Disaaae* Hospital, 81; Amendment 
of the Institute Sugge*tions for the 
Conduct of, 343, 393. 

Concrete lArmoor^) Test, 18, 114. 


Congreaa ol Arohiiecta, inlamatlonai: 
Partieular* of ArrangemenU for the 
Madrid Congrea* 1904.348; Report 
of Secretary R.I.B.A., 348; The 
Secretary RJ3.A. and the Spanish 
ArchitecU, 449. 

-Deciiion to bold the next 

Congm** In London in 1006,875; 
Appointment of the Benuauent 
Committee, 4K3; Royal i'atronage, 
483, 538. 

Congraae of Hygiene at Brussel*. 
445. 

Control of i’ublic IiupruvemenU, 8,13. 

Corbett, .Alfred E.: Mobxjui Douunc 
Aacumerras, 117. 

Corfield, W. U.: obiinary notioe, 34. 

Cocxcii.. Tub: Deed of Award of 
Prise* *nd Studantshipa. 198; Ac¬ 
tion re L.C.C. By-laws relating Ui 
tlie Deposit of Plans of Drainsg* 
"’ork, 309; Axsvai. lUrout, 853; 
Outside Nottiinstion* to, 874; 
.Anau*l Kloction*. vote* polled, 
113; Correnpondenoe with theOISoe 
of Work* r» Appointment of *n 
Arehiteet for British Museum Ex¬ 
tension, 937 . 

Country lIouMs (review), 37. 

Cross, A. W. 8.: Liverpool Cathedral 
Coinpetitiuu. 79, 79; Suggestion* 
re Conduct ol Competitions, 349; 
College Planning, 398. 

Crate, EAtly Civilisation in, 510; Ex¬ 
ploration in, 511. 

Craoe, J. D.; PtOMTica DneokanoN, 
‘258. ‘270, 460. 

Crumpton, W. E. V.; Architectural 
Glossary (review), 379. 

Cubitt dr C^'s Specification ot Port¬ 
land Cement, 50; Teat of an .Ar- 
mound Coucrata Column, 114. 


O'Avtta, L. C. Pkobo : obituary notice. ^ 
159. 

Decoration, Plaswr. See Pt-asTra ' 
DGeoaaTtax. 

Oku’iii: Tux TuLascav or Cnokm 
axD Tiu MoNVUKNTa or Ionun Aar 
at [J. T. HomoUe].—The Xraasury 
restored (/runiu/ncetl ; Thu lato 
Mr. I'enrose, ‘29; The Branch Ex¬ 
cavation* at Delphi, 30; M. Tour- 
tioire’s Drawings, id .; Extent, Cost. 
Ac., ul the Excavation*, |9.; I'lan. 
31; Tour of Ruin* snd Desoription 
of MimumvnU unearthed, 33; Re¬ 
storation where posaibla, *9.; Re¬ 
main* ol Trcaaory ol Onidos, 33; 
ltsRe»U>tationd*scribed,t9.; Lavish 
Scnlptara Docoration, 89; Pedi- 
mtint, Ftieao, and Caryatides, lA; 
Subject* ol Baa-reliels: Style and 
'feolimqoo, 30; The .Appellation 
"Treasury of Cnido*" JuatUiod, >9.; 
Tho Monument" Ionian '* pure and 
simple, 37 ; Charaoteristio* of Ionian 
Art, 19.; Comparison with other 
typical snd ooiiU i mpotary Ionian 
M on ui na nu, 38; TreaaurU* ot 
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Phociu KOd ClMctncMa, ifc.; A 
Oi^mUI of Efqp^iui Type, 39; The 
Treasmy of Cnidoa • Model for 
neifihboohug Peoplct, 40; Historic 
SignlfioaDce of the Honoments, fh.; 
Weetan Greek Cirilitation deriTcd 
froni AsuUic Greece, ik. 

Dueuuion: Dr. Mttrtmjr, 41; 
6. A. Mumullan, ik.; Dr. Evane, 
tk.; J. L. ilyret, 4:2; Sir L. Alma- 
Tadema, 43; John Slater, 43. 

Devon and Exeter Society. See 
Aujxn SoctxTtn. 

Dibdln. W. J.: Treatment of Sewage 
by Bacteria, 249. 

Dickie, Archibald C.: Phylakopi Ire- 
view). 639. 

Domes and Framed Spires. See 

SraaBSsa. 

DoxEtne Aaenreemut, MonEBX 
[Alfred E. OorbettJ.—ITie Crafts¬ 
man's View of Architecture, 117; 
Cavity and other Walls, 118; Wall- 
oovwnngi, ik.; Roofing Materials, 
119; Concrete Floors. 130; Stair- 
eaast, 131; Chimneys, ik.; Electric 
Lighting, ik.; Aspect, 133; Pro¬ 
spect, ik.; Plan, 134; Elevation and 
Materiala 13k. 

Drainage Work. L.C.C. By-laws re¬ 
specting Deposit of Plans. 309. 

Drawings solmitted for Prixes and 
StodmUhlps, Criticism of [James 
S. Gibson], 169. 

Dressier. Conrad : Tlie Wells Statues, 
341. 

Dtmn, W.: Taar or a* Amtocacn 
CoiRaarra Catnor, 48,114; Noras 
o« TBM Braaaen nc Fnawati Sriaaa 
arn> Doxem, 401. 


E 

Esarn Htmeture, Evolution of, 348. 

Ebbetu, D. J.: Biological Disposal of 
Sewage, 308. 

Edfoo. Epuros Egyptiennes k, 603. 

Edinburg, Architectural Education 
at. 607. 

EticcATtoic san EtaxtrcATimi, Aacin- 
TccrmuL: Sowx llarLKcnoNs on, 
suoaesraii av raa Paacasi. or tub 
RcmarTe or Tna MoaauiT Encca- 
rroN Coxmasioa fW, Howard Seth- 
Smith], S7I. 

Education, Arehiteetural, 3; Com¬ 
mittee appointed, 6; Mr. Begiirald 
Blomficlu's Views, 14; References 
to. in the Annnal Report, 3S6; at 
Laeda 606; at Edinburgh, 607; 
AJl. Evening Continuation School, 
688; at Glasgow, k87. 

-Bosml of: Constitution of, 396; 

Members of Board appointed, 465, 
483. 

Edoeation and Registration of Archi¬ 
tects: Professor Bereaford Pits on, 
at Cardiff. 447. 

Egyptian Architecture, 161; Darx 
Errawa RnTmxjnixa comKaviOi a 
Enroc [A. Oboisy], 608. 


Electricity Generating Stationa. See 
CxxraAi. STAnoasL 

Emerson, Sir Wm.: Indian Queen 
Victoria MemoriaL 444. 

Engineering Work at Royal Victoria 
Hoepital. Belfast, 103. 

ExauNH AaoLtracTPU or twx Fcr- 
ncBxrn Cxxtcbt [W. H. Wood].— 
Perpendicular Work. Bouons for 
Study of. 480; Mouldings, Capitals, 
Bases. Piers, 490: Ar^cs, Door- 
wrays. 491; Windowa, 493; Panel¬ 
ling. Vaulting, 4t-4; Wood Roots. 
Roof Pitch. 4^; Buttressn. Chnrch 
Planning, 490; Clerestories, Towers, 
497; Spires, Woodsrork, 498; 1ml- 
Utions, 600. 

-New Work on. 611. 

English Chnrch. Screens and Sereen- 
work in. See ScnaxxK. 

Elections. Annual: New Nominations, 
874; Besoltsand Votes polUd, 443; 
Scmtineeis. tk. 

Essay Prixe, 169. 

Evans. Dr. Arthnr J.: The Excava¬ 
tions at Delphi, 41; Exploratiims 
at Knossos, 114; Early Cretan 
CiviUsatioo, 510. 

ExAHtXAnows. Tbb (Aacurrxxrrrax): 
Preliminary, Intcmiediatc. Fin^ 
and Special: Nov. 1903 and June 
19(M: Besnlu and Lisu of Passed 
Candidates. 09. 71. 73. 477, 480, 
481; Analysis of Failoies in the 
Final, 78. 483. 

-Intermediate Examination and 

Victoria L-niveraity, Manchester, 73. 

— — (STATTToat): Besnlts, 33. 

Experiments on Armoured Concrete 
Column. 48. 114. 


F 

FKUA>wa Question, The, 1; Disenssion 
at the Institute. 3i0; Kcsolntions 
adopted rt Alterations of By-laws, 
363. 404. 

Fellowship, Special Elections to, BIS. 
.174. 

Fifteenth-Century English Aichl- 
teoture. Set ^vninui. 

Fi n a n ces, 305. 

Flower, Arthur S.: Htratfurd-npon- 
Avon (review), 08 ; Shropshire 
Churches (review), IfrA 

Fowler. Charm: obituary notice, 116. 

Fowler, Dr. Gilbert: fiinUigieal Dis- 
pOMl of Bewagr, 301, 306, 300. 

Framed Spires and Domes. See 
SnaaoB. 

Frampton, A. : Liverpool Cathedral 
Competition, 80. 

France, System of Control in, over 
l*ublie Improvements, 9; The 
French School at Atbsns and the 
ExcavaSons at Delphi, 39; M. 
IlomoUs's Appointment. 171; M. 
Ilvmolle's Sueoessor, 348 . 

Ftmeerburgh Competition. 81. 

Freeman, Bichaid Knill: obituary 
iiotios. 484. 


Q 

aAanyEa,ABillcm: Foreign Sculptures 
oontemporary with the Wells 
Statnsa. 330. 

Gardner, J. Starkte: Lmin Aacnr- 
TBCTuaa. 141,157. 

Geymuller, Baron von: Michel¬ 
angelo at Architect, 485, 

Gibson, James &: Rxvtxw or Woaxa 
scrurrmn row Paixict sni Stcdkbt- 
amrs 1904.169. 

Gibson, John, The Late: Bust of, 
prcftented to the Institute. SI9; 
Piccadilly Branch of the National 
Provincial Bank of England. 343. 
Gilbert, W.: Evolution ^ the Mano- 
fsetnrer in Art, 249. 

Glasgow Arehitsctaral Association: 
Professor Bensford Pite on the 
Rcgistratkni of Arehileets, 331. 
Olabs. CoMCKEn (KoTAr. AcAnsicy 
Lbcttbxs 1903) [Professor Altchr- 
soo, B.A.].—Origin of Olses, 68; 
Dsa of, by the Ancients, 61; Pliny's 
Beferencet to, 56; Msrtial's Epi¬ 
gram. ik.; Ancient MS. Dimetioos 
for tnoking, SO; Oriental Windows 
in Pierced Plaster. 57 ; OruaUleS, 
tk.; Splendour of 13th and 18Ui 
century Wludowm. 68; Decline, and 
Carttes thereof, 59; Glories of the 
Art revived at Plorrnee, ik.; Some 
notable 14tb-ctntary Windows, 00; 
Windows at Venice arul Angsn, 00; 
Application and Treatment. 01; 
Modem Imitations of Old OIsm, H3 ; 
Ellecu of Age and Decay, 62; 
Future l*rasiwcta of the Material, 
63; Some Grxid Modem Examples 
by Sir E. Bumo Jones, ib .; Stained 
Ghus in Pleiorat, 04; The Poets 
and Stained Glass, ik,; Natluuiiel 
Hawthorne's TrantjarmiUiim, 6,6. 
Glover, Wm.: Presentation of Bust 
of the late John Glbeon, 819. 
Goldsmiths' Row. ,Ser Lcah Aaciu- 
TKCTOXa. 

Goodaerv, John : obituary notice, 445. 
Qoodaere, Robert Johnson: obitiuury 
notice, 48H. 

Ootch, J. Alfred: The Homes of Queen 
Elixaheth, 179. 

Graham, Alts.: The laU H. W. 
Brewer, 34; Dr. Corfield, ik.; 
Messrs. Tasker ami Birch. 397. 
Grayson, HastweU: Sxoxv CBtxxxTs, 
371. 

Greece and Rome, Architecture of 
(review), 34. 

Greek, Claaaie, Art. Se* Dxtrm. 
Green, Arthur: oMtnarr ootioe, 484. 
Green, T. Frank: Arehiteetural Aaso- 
eiation Evening ConUnoation 
Scliool, 638. 

Oriflltbs. Harold; Rioiogieal Disposal 
of Sewags, 363; Pli'iium Ventila¬ 
tion, 438. 

Uwylbar. William Warlow; Deoeaee 
annonnoed 
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H 

Htt.i., Ei>vr( T.: Liverpool Cathednl 
Competition, 77. SO; 1..C.C. 
reUtins to the U^pusit of Haiu with 
re*|M«t to I>r»liM)(» Work, ‘JOS. 

Haniillon, B. M.: Tnr Crrr or Piiirm. 
WuiTxim AevnuLU, lA. 

Here. Henry T.: ltem&rk« on the 
l‘i«sii]ent'« Addreu. 12; Liverpool 
CoUicdrel Coinpetitioo. tU, TV; 
.krchltccU' Ueinetnttlon, 12V. 

Heethcote, Cbar^ : The Rc|{i»tnktion 
Qneetion, 3VS. 

Ueattms »nd VeaiUntioo of HoepluU. 
Ker Pt.c»CK. 

Hwlon. Clement: SUituci of Welli 
Front, 408. 

Hebb. John: VendAliun at Norwich, 
23; St. Andrea, Genoa. 407. 

Henman, W.. and Henry Lea: Rotal 
V rcTout HoartTAL. liKurAer: In 
Lvrrunan, Dchus, aho EvictntaxT, 
»V, 113, 113. 427. 103. 500. 

Bolborn-Strand Improvement: Build- 
intr Sitei^ 4C. 

Holder, Sir John; Koval Victoria 
Hoapital. Belfaet, 110. 

HntjKkT (A) » PiiBTCoAi, [W. Cram 
Wntaon], 4C5. 

Hnui>i.UE, j. T.; Lc Ta^a i>x Cxide 
XT LD Moarsia.vn tis l'.Vxt loxias 
A L)Ki.nacA. 3V, 43 ; Hunours at Cam¬ 
bridge, Ml; Appaintaiootaa Director 
of National Mueeuma. France, 174. 

JIiiMf and Cotoniat Starti v. Coffe; 
Honae of lA>rila Decieion, 38M, 374; 
Congralnlationa to Mr. Colli. 45V. 

Honeyman, J.; Dinner to, at Olaigow, 
333. 

Hooper, Francii: Evolution (review), 
54H 

Hope,' W, H. St John : The Well. 
Statuea, S3'J. 

Uiw|dtal Dealgn, Ei|nipment, and 
Ventilation. Siv Bov it. VicinaiA 
iliMriTAi.. Kai.rAHT, 

Hniiea of Coiomone Committee on 
Ventilation, 81U. 

Hudtun, K. W,: Lead Areliiteelurc, 
inV; The Fcllnwibip (Jueation,341; 
Plenum Ventilation. 438. 

Hulcbinaon, C. R.: Lhevpool Calhe- 
dial Competition, 77, Ml; Suggea. 
Uone rr Conduct of CompctltLma, 
343. 

I 

iBBiaaox, H. O.: College Platming. 
3VI. 

Indian Queen Vkloria MemmUl: De- 
MCripUon, 444. 

Intcrniedlatfl Examination: Exemp¬ 
tion of Studenta of Victoria I'nlvvr- 
aity, Manchntrr. 78. 

Inteniatiunal Oongreaa of Arehitccti 
at klodrUL S*t Coxoana. 

Linlan Art Set DxLriti. 

Ireland. R<^l Inatitnle of. Set Aujkd 
S oaxTuea. 


J 

Jonx, W, Goacoxax: Preiident'i Ad- 
dreoa to Studenta. 178. 

Johnaon, C. J.: Tub Rrtxx or Mirta, 
Mxxiro, SIS. 

Jonea, W. Campbell: The Ancient 
City Holla (review), ll>3. 

K 

Kkxt, Foaxx MAXotM: ohitnary 
not^, DM, 607. 

King. The: Patronage of the Seventh 
Inter n a t i on a l Congrrat of Archl- 
tecU, Ixindon, 483. 

King, E. Vincent: Biological Diapoaal 
of Sewage. 204. 

Kiteun, S.: Begiatralion of Arohiteeta, 
251. 

Knuaaoe: Dr. Evau.'a Exploration a, 
114. 

Knowlea, Sir Jamea, 113. 

L 

LtxcnnTEa, H. J.: Liverpool Cathe¬ 
dral Competition. 78, 80. 

Lancheater, H. V.: Suggeatloni rr 
Conduct of Compeiitioiu, 245. 

Langaion. 11. Hardwinke: Liverpool 
Cidbedral Competition, Ml; The 
Fcllowahip Quextion, ‘J4*i; Bcgiatra- 
tion, 346. 

Load Aai'Rirtcrcna (J. Starkie Gard¬ 
ner].—.kntiqnity of the Lead Indue- 
try in Britain, 141 ; Speciallv valu¬ 
able ivopertiex of the Metal, 14‘i; 
III DecoratiA-e Die in Aroiiiteclure, 
143; Fourteenth-Ontuiy Work at 
Rheime, iS.; Example* of nee in 
Mvdiwval Timea in F.ngland. 144; 
Winduwa, Fanlighte, and Ualoateni, 
ih,; Ancient Methoda of Vac, iS. ; 
Early Vae in the Plumbor'x Craft, 
ih.; Among the Itomana and Anglo- 
Saxon*. 146; Fountaini and lieoo- 
raled Tanka, 146 ; Decorative RU- 
tuary in Stoort ami Early Georgian 
timea, ih.; Tradiuona of Arcliitcc- 
tiire in Metal narrated by the Claaala 
Poeta and Hiatariana, 147; Rxten. 
the I'te of Lead on Gothic Build- 
ing*. 148; Paloee of Sheen and 
Rielunond Palace, I ttl ; Hampton 
Court, th,; NoitHUch a veritable 
Palace of Lead, ih.: Engraved Be- 
preacntatioiu of Noniuch, 130; 
Goldamltha* Bow akrtchod, ih.; 
Suggeetiona fur I’an of Leoil in 
Modern Architecture. 153; lawden 
Bridge over Nortlmmbcriand Street, 
ih.; I'ic in Winter Gardena, Ac., 
ih,; For Monumental Purpooe*. 134 ; 
Decorative Ttratiocnt of Water, 
tower, ih.; I’reaent Cotiaumpllon of 
liCad. ah.; Fiacal Stalement, ih. 

/>iar»A<irm: B. Phenh S^era, 155; 
Erneal George, ih.; Maurice B. 
Adama. ih.; W. H. Seth-Smith, 156; 
K. W. Hodaon, ih.; Aaton Webb, ih.; 
The author, 157. 


Lead Architeeinre; Nonaneh Palace 
and Stucco Dare [B. Phene Spien], 
176. 

-Richmond Palace rBalph 

Nerfll], 177. 

Lea, Henry, and W, Henman : Kovai. 
VtcToau HoartTAL, Bbutaxt, its 
IxTrunox, Dreiox, Axn EocrrMxxrr, 
89. 112, 118, 462. 4M7, 608. 529. 

Leeds and Vorkahire Society. Set 
Amjbo Socifviba. 

Lxoai~—T onanta' Obiigationa: Sfocit- 
Jalev, Atelierber), 213; In iv tfar. 
rimer, 31‘J; llama v. Ilichnan, 
‘313; Ancient Llghta: CoUa v. Home 
and CoUmial Starea, 874. 

Leicealer and I,eiceatenhire Society. 
Set Ai.meo Socuma. 

Iiethaby, I'rofeaaar W. B.: The Wella 
Statuea, 3SU. 

Lmaxav, Tbb : I)onationa.2Sl; tJbra- 
rian'a Beport and Hlatiftice, 863; 
Donora, ih.; Important Additiona, 
ib.i Summary of the Year’s Addi¬ 
tions, avU. ! 

Light and Air: Nome and Cidoniat 
Storea v. Colla : Uoou of Lotdi 
Dretaion. .368,874; CongTatulalion* 
to Mr. Colla. 469. 

Lighting Sebootrooms, 330. 

Ltahman, Frank; Tlie Fellowahip 
Qaeation, 343. 

Literature Coenmittee: Annual Report. 
861; Annual Electiona, votea polled, 
44S ; Council Appointmenta, 483. 

Liverpool Architeotunl Society, Set 
AiXIZn SOCIBTIBJI. 

Liverpool Cathedral Competition: 
Action of Aaaeaaora diaettt^, 78. 

Liverpool Cathedral. 7, 373. 

Liveipool Univenity: Profeaaor 
Reilly'a Appointment, 312. 

lAick, Rev. J, B.: The Plaxxixu or 
CotXBUUTBRcnjiixaa,S8I; Plennm 
VentiUtion, 486. 

I,ceke, kV. J.: Report as Inatitnte 
Delegate at Inlernatiunal Congrean, 
Mailrid. 843; Memorial to Alfon«u 
XII., 343; College Planning, 892; 
The late L C. Peilro d'Avil^ 469. 

Ixindan Building Acta Amemlmcnt 
Bill 1904: The Inntituta Becom- 
mroflaliona, IMI; Art Committcc'a 
Becommendationa, 361 ; Practice 
Cooimittee'a, 868. 

IxMtdon County Council and the Strand 
Improvement, 10, 21; By-lawa re¬ 
lating to the Deposit of Plans. Ac., 
with mpect to Drainage Work 
rMax Clarke and Edwin T. Hall], 
‘J09; Bnilding Conditions, 247; 
By-lawe re Depooit of Plana of 
Drainage, 848. 

London Improvements. See Pum- 
DBXv'a Antiaxss. . 

lomdon Traffic Commiaaion, 361. I 

Lovegrove, Henry: The late Charloi 
Fowler. 116; L.C.C. By-lawa re 
Depoalt of Plana of Drainage, 248; | 
An Arehitcct'a Memorial, 320. 

Lovegrove, G. U.: Sir John Vanbrugh, 


a 
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LneM, OtoOry' Liteipool Cathedral 
* Competition. 79. 

M 

MacmLux. O. A.: The Etcaratinn* 
at Delphi. 41. 

Madrid. International Congras* ot 
Architeeu au S*4 Coxoaua. 

— Memorial tu Allonao Xli.. !il5. 
Manehetter Soeiet;. S*e .Aujco 
Soamn. 

Manalactorer in Art. Erolution ot the. 
349. 

Mathevs, J. Douglaia: The Fellow. 

ihip l^aeation. 343. 

Manton. A. It.: Suggeationi re Con¬ 
duct oi Competition*. 340. 

Members newly elected. >>3,140. 35i. 
SIB. 44C ; Objection raised to Can¬ 
didate at moment ot Election ruled 
Inralid. lid. 

Metal. Architecture in. See Lcjlo 
-A acimeiTcac. 

Mexico. The Rains of Mitia. See Mm.*. 
Miehelan){eto as Architect [Baiun von 
OcTmallcrJ, IW. 

Middleton. 0. A. T.: The Frilowship 
Question, 341. 

Miilard. Walter; How to reail a Build¬ 
ing (review), S77; ArohitecU out of 
Office Hours: 'The Drawings at tlte 
I'rcaident's " -At Home,” 4GI. 

Miller Arcade, I’realon, Alletpitioai 
against Members, 48.4. 

Mixctcs.—X ov. 1 (Ordinary), 38; 
Not. 16 (Ordinary). 47: Sot. 30 
(Buxine**), 83; D<k. 14 lOrdinary), 
IIC: Jan. 4 (Butinesi), 140; Jan. 18 
(Ordinary). 164 ; Feb. 1 (Ordinary), 
179; Feb. 39 (Special and Husine*s), 
351; March 7 (Ordinary). 276; 
March 38 (Ordinary), .134: April 18 
(Ordinary), BAl; 3Jay 16 (Ordmary), 
399 ; May 3 (Annnal Meeting), 371; 
June 6 (Special. Busirwiw, and Ordi- 
I nary), 445; Juoa 16 (Special and 

Ordinary), 464. 

I MrTta. Maxrco: Tna Beta* or (C. O. 

I Johnsofl]. — Ueneral IMan, 513, 

I 514 ; Measured Drawings.315,516; 

Desrription of the varioua Group*. 

I 517; The Kaet Hall and llaU ot 

' Monolith*. 518; Corutruclion, 519; 

I Charaeleti*lio Mosaic-work. 520; 

I Repeat Deroealion. Adjustment ot, 

at Corner*, 531; Mosaic Ibittern 
carved on Idnirl, 523; Subatnie- 
turee. Stairway*. lA.; Walls, 523; 
Wall pmnting. Doorway*. The Itoof. 
534 ; Tools and Standards of Mea- 
snrement, i6.; The Mexican Codicaa, 
' 525. 

Modern Ouniestic Archltectnre. .See 
Domutic. 

Munkman. T.: Itagistration ot Archi- 
tects, 351. 

Moseley Education Commission. Sm 
E nresnos. 

Munby, Alan R.: i'lanum VentUation, 
440. 

Municipal Hoose-owning, 508. 


Murray, Or. A. S.: Excavations at 
Delphi, 41; Drath of: obituary 
noties. 374. 

Mvres. J. U.: Exoavations at Delphi. 

'43. 

N 

Ventt., Rii-rtt: Richmond Palace, 177. 
Newcastle Ituprovcmente, sriih Plan* 
[J. Walum TaylorJ, 136. 
Nesreastle-on-Tyne. Proposed Visit 
and Atmoai Dinner at, 483. 506; 
Poatponvmcnl of, 538. 

Nieholl, S. J.: The late T. J. WiUmhi, 46. 
Nontooh Palaco. &e I.iun .Aat'iii. 
TxcTcaa. 

Northern Aasociation. .Sew Aujkd 
S otventui. 

Norwich. Vandalism at. 23. 

Notxk, QrxuBS, .to.—I.«ad*rork at 
Nonsuch Palace and Stneeo Duro, 
176; at Kiehmond Palace, 177; 
l,*ad Fanlighti, 177 ; OolidingI.,AWs 
ot Babylon. 177 : L.C.C. By-lssrs re 
Deposit of Duplicate Plans of Drain- 
ag« System, 218; Sir John Van¬ 
brugh, 348. 

o 

OnriTxaT.—William Henry Atber.557; 
I.. C. Pedro d'Acila. 459; Percy 
William Barrett, tot; George Henry 
Birch, 396, 44,5; James William 
Btooker, 459; Norman Micliael 
Brown. 396; Charles Fowler, US; 
Richard Knill Freeman. 484; Peroy 
Christian Gibbs, 871: John Good- 
acre, 445; Arthur Green, tH4; 
William Warlow Gwytlier, 116; 
Frank Matrasb Kent, 484 , 507; 
Edward Baldwin John Knox, 5.>7 ; 
Waller Simpson McClelland. 140; 
Alexander Stuart Murray, 374, 276; 
William Pain, 130; WUliam Alfred 
Hoyle, 44,5; Ernest Sinim. 484 ; 
Percival Gordon Smith. 347; Henry 
Saxon Snell, 160; Francis Willuun 
Tasker, 396; James Lewi* Thomaa, 
657; Silranu* Trevall, 47; Natha¬ 
niel Young .ArmAtroiig Wales, 116; 
Tbonisa John Willson, 16. 

(tmca or Wnaa*: Coirespondrnce 
with the Council re Architeol for 
British Museum Extensloa. 537. 
Itgissby, Robert P.: The Honice of 
Queen Elixsbelb, 179: Stn Jnns- 
Vsxmoan, .AncimacT ski, thLsus- 
TtvT,313; flegistration of Architects, 
250. 

P 

Pant, Wiuitw: obituary notice, 130. 
Painting and Decorating, 4 46. 

Parker, A. S.: Address m Retiring 
President of the Devon and Exeter 
Society, 3St9. 

Parry, Kim: Plenum Ventilation, 487. 
Patrick, George: The late Mr. BItrh, 
445. 

Poach, C. Stanley: Nora ox Tm 
Dexiox axn CosimiL’i'nax or OtTin- 
Lxos coxKxcTxn wrrii inr. OxxEiunox 


a]it> St-rn-T or EiACTMcrrr asowx 
as Csjcniii. StiTioxa, 380, 317. 

Pearson, J. L.: Exhibition of his 
Drawings, 158. 

Pcnfold. K.: Biological Disposal of | 
&wage, 304. 

Penrose. The Ute K. C.: M. HomolU’s 
Tribale to, 39; Memorial to, at 
Athena, 130; Cnwillng of Memo- 
rial to. at St. i’aul's, 455, 

Perth, Australia. See .Antrasus. 

Phobvraphie Competition, 318. 

1‘hylakopi. 539. 

Pick. S. Perkins: Plenum VentilatloD. 
431: The laic John Goodacre, 445. 

Pike, E. B.: Btologiral Disposal ot 
Sewage at Horsham, 307. 

i'ite. Profeasor Beresfotd ; RKOieTWa. 
nox or Aacunxera, 333; The 
Fellotrihip Question, 343, 346; 
Suggestion* rr Coudnet of Compe¬ 
titions, 344: The Wells Statues, 
S39; Annual Report, S70; Speech 
at Cardiff on Regiilntion and Edu¬ 
cation of Architects, 447. 

Planning of Collegiate Uoildings. 
Ncr CoLucouTx. 

PLssTxa DscoBsTioK [J. D. Craeei.— 
The Mnd-bttill House ot Berbaric 
Man. 3.54; DtxXJfativo Css of | 
Stucco by til* early Greeks, lA.: ' 
Stucco Decorations at the Palare of 
Knosnos, lA.; Dscuratlte .Stnoco- work 
in aneient Bom*. Hereolaneum. and 
Pompeii, 3-55; at the Via iMtina 
and Villa Farnesina, ib.; Flaater 
Decoration under the Mohammedan 
{^onqurrars, 356; Mostin* of Ibn 
Tooluon, Cairo, 357; Moaque of El 
Hakim. lA.; Palaew of Um Albsm- 
bra. tA.: Ornamimt designed ex- 
prassly for Casting. 3.58; Doeors- 
live Slurro in Medlsral Time*. lA.; 
Hnturiccliio'* Wotic, lA.; Uranian- I 
te’s AVork at St. Peter's. Ilome, lA.; . 
Giovanni da Udine's Reproduction 
of the Stucco of th* Ancients, ‘3.59; 
Jsou(io Talti’s Kecip*, lA.; Picrino 
del 5 ags's Work at the Saia Uegia. 
Vatican, and the Daria I^*laor, 
Genoa. '360; Ateesandro Vlltoria. 
■A.: Santa Maria delle Orasle, 
Milan. '*61. 460; Piimaticao. II 
Homo, Nicoulo deli* Abbate. lA.; Kx- 
lemal Deeatativ* Slueco-wnrk at 
Nonsuch. 263; Criticism of the 
English l*lailer-*rotk of the Period, i 
tA,; The Classic Work of Imgu 
Jones and Wron, 265; Elaborate 
Modelling of Fruit, Flowers. .Ve.. 
lA.; Varioui Example* of tlte Wren 
School, 266; Kcut's Work, 4A.; 
Mid-eiKhtcenth-oontury Work in 
England, iA.; Th* Brotlicrs Adam, 
tA.: The Kibrous-plaslcr Method of 
later years. 267; Uwen Jones and 
the Author's Father, lA.; The Itloa- 
Irations, 268; Other Papers on the 
■ubjecc, lA. 

IMMUuim: B. PhenA Spiers, 
268; O. H. Fcllowe# Prynn*. '369; 
W. Aomonier, 279; The .Author, fA. 
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l*la>lCT UeOkTiitiun Kt Sin. Mum lialUi 

Onile, Milui. 4(IO.ei. 
rLEXca SmtTCM or VmyrtiuTio*; lu 
•ppliemtion ot lb« Roral Victoria 
HafpibO, Uelbtt, UO rf 4i7.490; 
Cornraponcloncc, 4C2. 4S7, 508, 5‘J9. 
6.W. 

-— Diicniuion st ihr IiuU 

tale; 8. IVrkin* Pick, 431; A. 
Saxon Snrll, 4.18 ; Rot. J. B. Lock. 
430; Kaje Pony, 437; HoroU 
Ohffitbx, 43H; E. \V. Hudxon, ifc.; 

IL Imngton Cole, ib.; .klon K. 
Manbjr, 44(1; Max OUrke. ib.: 
Arton Webb, 441; (leotg* H. Bibbjr, 
ib. 

-.See olio RotAL VjcToaiA 

Hoar IT Ai.. 

PlumbeHi, Propoeed Kecistmtion of. 

I 44. ISO, KW. 

I Ptanifaia;;, 163. 

Portland Cement: W. CuUtt <4: Co.’* 
Specitlcolion. 60. 5re aifi Cox- 
I ourrE. 

PoarroiL, A Houxiat is iW. Crum 
Wation].—Sketch of the HUtory 
of PortnimL 465; Architecture: 
Roman Temple at Eron. 466; 
Calhednxl, Coimbra, ib.; Cixteroian 
Abbey, .Abunbava, 407; Cathedra) of 
Evorn, 46H; Chorche* of Tlionior, 

, lieirio. and Ia\-a de Bolio. 4G0; 

Eocleuiaatical BuildinK* at Uatolha: 

I Work of AAoiiiio Duminpura and 
Matheue Pemonde).. 470; Tlie 
CapelUe Imporfeilas, 473; Tlic 
New Poruh Church and the Tem¬ 
plar Cbmcli. Tbotnar, ib.: Joio dc 
CoAtilho'i Works at Thomor. 473; 
St*. Crux, Coimlira. 474; Dum 
MouocI'a BuildiiiKe at Evora and 
Belem, lb.; Uld ibtloee at Cintro, 
476; Santo Vicente d« Fora, ib. 
PortuKUcee .Vrchitecture. Sfx Pom- 
TTOAI.. 

Practice Cuiiimittee: .Vnnoal Report, 
363; Annual Election*. Vote* 
pollod. 443; Council AppointmenU. 
4Kt. 

Puuuourr'* Orcinso Anuaxua [Aston 
Webb, R.A. '.—The Institute and the 
Prufesilon. 1; The Fellow* (joer- 
tiou, ib.; Events of tlie ptorious 
Seeslon, 3; The ** At Iloniea.” tb.; 
The Arehltrctural Axsoeiotion, 8; 
The Iiutitute Promisee Queetion. 
ib.; Tlir Form uf Contract, ib.; 
Statutory ReKlitralion of Architects, 

I ib.; Some Rcorone opoiiut Itefti*- 
tiaiion,4: A tcbiteetarol Education. 
6; Appointment of an Education 
j Committee, ib.; 1‘rupueol lloani of 
Eilnoation, 7; Truro and Idverpool 
Catliedtai*. cb.; prveenation of 
I fAindtin S<|naree. d; Control over 
public huproTiment*: American 
practice, ifi.: Tlie French STittun. 
11; Competent AutboriUlive (Antral 
I needeii for laondon Impruvcraonts: 
I Some CoocA in point, 10; Study of 
I the Past, 11: Raskin on the Mission 
of the Architect, ib. 


lor# o/ TTuraJks: Lord Windsor. 

11; Henrr T. Hare. 12; Reginald 
lllomlirld.' 18. 

President's “At Homes’*: Illh 
Jsnnsry, Exhibition uf J. L. Pear 
son's Drawing*. 158: IMth Jnn*. 
4i7; Mr. Walter Millard's Review 
of Drawing* exhibited. 461, 

PtesideuU K I.B-4., Past: Album of 

. Portraits of. 483. 

Prior. Kdwsrd 8.: Tns Statx-xb or 
WsLUi. wiTB SOWS CojrrxaroOAST 
Fossmx EiAicrLxa, 325 ; Colley 
Idanning, 39*4. 

Pbizis xxt> STCi-DiTsinr* 1904: Deed 
of Award, 15H; Rsticw m Woos* 
snuuTTEt) roB [James S. Gibson], 
169; Mr. Saxon Surll's Beiinest. 
171; Award of Prizes, 180; Draw- 
ings for Exhibition in the Prortnees. 
211; SubjecU set for 1005. 240. 

Professional Defence, Board of. Pro¬ 
posed Establishment of, 395. 

Prvnn*. O. H. Felloxre*: Plaster 
becoration, 269. 

Q 

Qr AimTTDi. Taking onl, 533. 

Queen Victoria Memorial, Calcutta, 
444. 

R 

Kx'oiMTiuTinx or AacumtcTs [Pm- 
ietoor Beresford Plte].—Snmmary 
of the Bdl of 1903, 221; Registra- 
lion involves Testing of Quolitica- 
tion, 233; Wlial ia on Archill 7 
lb.: Arcbiteclnre a Unity of Semm-e 
and Art, 224 ; The Testing of this 
Dual Quality, 2-25: Tlie Skiipe of 
Seientitio Exomitmlion, *226; Busi¬ 
ness Examirution, ‘J'Jd; Examina¬ 
tion in Artistic Qualification, ib.; 
Ineileetiveoe** of Registration, 231: 
Effect of Registration on Education, 
ib.; Risk and Limitations of Ei- 
omlnalluns in Airblteeture. 232; 
Present neeil for Freedom without 
Registration. 233. 

Dixesssiiuf, 249. 

_STATCTOaX TlUIXtXO AXU 

■'W. Howard Seth-Snath).—The 
Main Point of Agreement, 234: 
Artistic Qualification eosential to 
an Architect. 23.5; C«n Artistic 
Quaiiliralluiu be testol by Examina¬ 
tion. ib.; WImt the Public nutuite 
in an .4Tebit4x:l, ib.; Injustice of 
Competition with the unqualified, 
236; Closer RcUtioosbip of Archi- 
tertore wllli the Sister Alt* would 
result from Begislralion. ib.; The 
Character of lb* Training reqttin>d 
for Architects. 237; The Value of 
Examinations, ib.; Art Test* to be 
imposeil on .krchitesilnral Student*, 
ib.; Til* A-k. Students' Memorial 
for an .Vrvhitei-tiiial Diploma, 238; 
Alleged dioostrou* Effecta of RegU- 
tratkto. tb.; Effects of Reglstraliou 
un the Institute, tb.; Pessimistic 


Views not borne out by Precedent, ] 
ib.; The Royal College of Horgeons 
and the law Society, 239. 

/hATUssam. 219. 

RniirroATtog or AucBmttT*.—The 
President'e Views, 8; Mr. O. .V, T. 
Middleton on the Existing Bill. 27; 
Mr. Butler Wilson on. 96: Discus- 
sioD at the Institate, 13tl: Mr. U. K. 
Brombrad on, 176; I'apsr* on. by 
Profeoior Beresford llte, 221, ‘234 : | 
Disousaion al the Iieod* and York- i 
shire Society. 250; Mr. W. H,Setb- | 
Smith on, 320; SuUment by the 
President, 342; ReJcrence to, in tb* 
Annual Report, S3t); Tlie First 
Meeting of the fnstitut* Committee, 
374; Conreepondonee between 
Messrs. W.OIllbee Scott and Charles - 
Ilealbcote. 895; Profemsor Berea- 
ford Pile on, at Cardiff. 447. 

Reilly, Pnifeseor C. H.: .Appointment 
at laverpool Uni*etslly, 212 | 

Reinstatement of Member, 115. 

KxroDT or fits Coogau ron thk 
O meut Veaii 1903- 04.—Obituary, 
363; Royal Gold Medal, ib.; Mem¬ 
bership. ib.: Examinations, 354; 
Prize* and StnilenUhlp*. ib. : 
Annual Dinner and Social Func. 
tlons, 855; Contract Form, si.; 
Ancient Light*, ib.; Building Begu- 
lallons, ib.; British Mnsenm Ex¬ 
tension. ib.; Sontfawork Bridge, tb.; 
lt^(iitrstion and Education, 356; 
Public Work* and Monloi^ Ofli- 
ciaU. ib.; Lieerpool University, 
357; Coogieoset and Public Com¬ 
mittees. lb.; Portrolla, Msmariolo, 
drc., ib.; Competitions, ib.; Govern¬ 
ment Buildings, 3.58; Finance, 359 ; 
Miscelloncoos, ib.; Beports of the 
Standing Committees, tb,; Balance- 
■beets, 36-5 ; Auditors' Repoit, 367. 

Dtsetueion: John Slater, 368, 
870; Wm. Woodward, 366, 371; 
H. T. Bonner. 870; Profeseor , 
Beresfonl Pite, ib,; Mr. R, F. 
Chisholm, tb,; Edmund Wimperia, I 
ib. 

Review or Woees •CBNirrcn ms 
Pmie* A»ti STVuestsuirs 1004 
[James S. Giloonj, 169. 

Review*. — 

Anibmon, W. J., and R. I'licni- 
Spier*: .frcliifeefitre i</ Crmw 
nnif Rome (Frank DoggalUy |. 24. 
Alkinaon, T, D.: A'imfitb .trcbifec- 
tare i William H. Tburp;, 511. 
Baker, H.: Stral/i<r4-xpon-Aro» 
[Arthnr S. Flower), 66. 

Bernard, Rev. J. H.: SI. l^xtnck'B, 
Dublin ' F. Ilatcbeb)i}, 321. 

Rritish School at Athens: Phf/la- 
luipt (Archibald C. Dickie}, 52-9. 
Chuisy, A.; L'Arl d* bAhr thu U* 
Kojfplifns i)K. Phene Spiers], 161. 
Clark. T. M.: Uuildtng Supfrin- 
Undfnc* '.Sydney B. Beale), 181. 
Clarke, J. W.: Lerfares to i*fambers 
[F. ChattcHonJ, 163. 

Cranage. Rev. D. H. 8.; Cbareiu* 
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of Shrtiptkirt 'Arthur S. FlowBrl. 

tea. 

Don. J. W.: Atntritan ArrMiift- 
(«r< 'H. A. R*»ch«U]. S*!. 

GouiUr. Cba*.: llutUioif Coiu&ue- 
lion (W. Q. WilionJ. 132. 

GR«n, J. K.: Stray Slnditt 1.1‘aul 
WaUrhooiej. 176. 

I Ujinlr, K<l««itl: Orjuihk Slatie* 
'.LawU Solomon], 377. 

I JenninRi, A. S.: Painltnij and D*- 
cttralitts, 446. 

LckniiiK, John: QuarUrty Surrty- 
tiM [Win. Woodwnnl], 533. 
Mlildleton. it. A. T.: Strrtttt and 
' ThrutU [LewU Sulomon], 377. 
Mitchell*' Brickwork luxl M»i>onry 
[F. Onr« CUpluun:, 322. 

Marph)r, B. 8 .: WroughI Iron teork 
•.Henry Twiner, jan.], .585. 

Newton, Emeit: Cotnlry lluuu* 
[K. Bligh Bond], 27- 
Nomuui, K.: IlalU of Ik* City 
Quildi [W. Campbell Jonee], 168. 
1‘aMniotr, A. C.: Tteknical Trrmt 
in Building [W. E. V. Crompton j. 
879. 

Terlune, lUr.T.; .S'L.Ilbanj [A-W. 
Andoreon], 66. 

Bcade, T. M.: Endution ol Earth 
Strucliirce [Fraiuue Hoowr;, 848. 
Rowe, Stuart H.: l.tgnling of 
SckoolpoomM [A. H. Kyan-Ttiil. 
•on], 536. 

Stnigii, Bmeell: II<nr to Jodot 
Artkileelur* [Waller MiUaraJ, 
870. 

Thatcher, A. G. II. t Slidffaldiitg 
[Frank Cawi], 378. 

Rich^nd I'alaec [Ralph Nevill], li<. 
Roman Fontm, Exploration o(, by 
Comm Boni. 484. 

Runic, Brttieb School at: Annual Be- 
' port. 45. 

' Royal Academy .^200 Ktutlcntihlp, 
IIS. 

; RoTalOuld Merlal I'JUl; Election u( 

1 il. ChoUy, 24«, 251; I'reiiJciifa 
Addreee at the Pircriitatioa. and 
M. ChoUy'* Reply. 449; Remark* 
by I*rofe»*ot .\ilcliitm, 452; B. 
I’hen4 Hpiera, 458; Sit L. Alma- 
Tadema, It A., 461; M. ChoUy ■* 
further acknowledgromit*. 483. 
Itl.R.A. Rccotimiendation* nr Ixindon 
Building Acta Amenitmi-nt Bill, 
181. 860, StM. 

ItoTAi. VicToau HoariTAi., Bat.r*«T: 
In IxiTTAiiun, Utaioa, urn Egt'lir- 
Mxrrt [Wm, lUiiroan and Henry 
I<*J,b9.—The Ueaign. 90; Plenum 
Vciitibiliun, ifc.; Mr. Henman'c 
Utter in TIu BuHdrr. 92; Plan, 

I 93; Plenum Syitem inrettigated : 
I’roletaor By«r*' leitimont 94; 
Architectural Treatment, 95; Kile 
ami DUpoiltian of the Building, 96; 
Arrangement of Ward*. 97; Hani. 
tary TurtoU, ib. ; Tlie Extern. 98; 
Operating Room: Plan and See- 
tioni, 99; Lighting, 100; Adminia- 
IratiTc Building*, 16.: Furniture 


and Fitting*. 101; Caution re Adup- 
tiun of Plenum Sy»t*m, 102.—Tax 
Exorxxxmau Woas, 102; Fan* and 
Air-docu, 101; Plan* and Sertiona. 
105 ; Cleaniing Screen*. 106; Heal¬ 
ing. 107; Hot-water Supply, 108; 
Ctild-water Supply, 109: Water 
SlcrilUer, 46.: 'The Lanndry, 110; 
Eleetrie Lighting. i6. 

Z>iaciu*hm; Sir John Huldirr. 110; 
Dr. ChrUtopber Child*, 111; A. 
Saxon Snell, 112; .A«lun Webb, ib.: 
The Author*, U'A 113, 4«7. 508. 
lb>yle, William Alfred: obituary 
notice, 445. 

Ruuell. S. Uiiilgman: Liverpool 
Cathedral Competition, 76. 
Ryan-Tcni«oa. A. H.; Lighting School¬ 
room* I review), 536. 

s 

Sr. Auux'a, 66. 

St Andrea, Genoa i John Hebbj, 487. 
St. Patrick'*, Dublin. 321, 

Satcbell, H. A.: American Archi¬ 
tecture (review). 534. 

Scaffolding, 378. 

School ol Art Wocal-carving, .5.57. 
Seieuce Committee: Annual Report, 
864; Annual Election*, Vote* polled. 
414; Connell .\ppointmrnu. 483. 
Scott. E. Kilbum: Electric Generating 
Slaikma. 347. 

Scott, Gilbert: Liverpool Cathedral 
Compatilioii, 76. 

Scott, W. Oillbea: The Bcgi*iration 
Quoation, 395. 

Srottiib .Arcbiieetnre, Ancient St* 
BornwKU. Curri.a. 

Scaeaa* isu Scaejcxwuaa IK rna 
Exatuan Cnrarn.—i'art 1. Paa- 
REr<iiiM*Tht.v IF. Bligb BomI].—A 
Landmark ol ChrUUan Wo^ip, 
537; Origin and Development ut 
the Screen, 538; Early Britiib 
ChuTcbca. ib.; Survival of Early 
BritUh Type of Church through 
Itunian and Saxuii Tintea, .539; 
Screen* at RccuUer, SI. Pancra* 
Canterbury, and Brixworth, ib.; 
U*eof the Veil or Wall in the Early 
Church, 540; Tripartite ISvUion ol 
tlie tteUtta, 540, 5tl; Heveniioa to 
Britlth Model* in later Saxon 
Cbureli. ib.; Itluatralionaol Arcade* 
of Early and laUcr Period*, 540, 
541; The Norttmn Inffumiie, 542; 
Altara of the Holy Bood, 543; The 
Hagionco^, lb.; Anoient Uee of 
Caneelh in Chancel Upenbig, ib.; 
'The Solid Barrier Screen, 544 ; Full 
fyovelopmont ol Double Scro-n, 
Fourteenth Century, 545; The 
Compton Baanett Type, 546; 
Wooden Sereenwork, 'I'hlrteenllt 
Centnry, ib.; Stonework Ornament 
imitat^ in Wooden Screen*, 547; 
Wooden Omarneul imitated in 
Stone ScreeiM, ib.; The Double 
Screen ol Uanclieu, 548; Progrea* 
of Wooden Sercenwork, lb.; Weat- 
country Groined Screen, 549; Wert 


QuanUixhead, tb.: Screetu of the 
Norfolk pattern. 550; Point* of 
Dlffemnce and Retemblaiica in 
W«at and Emit Country Semen*. 

551; Painted Panel*, 552 : Poeition 
of the Senen. ib.; Type* of Seravti - 
work *ummari*e<l. ib.; Scrweua 
dividing 1‘arleb Chureh Imm 
Monaatie Church, 553; SoeoniUry 
Screen*, ib,; I>ill« over botli 
Sanctuary and Bood Screetu, 554; 
Prineitttl runettoo of Rood Ixift 
555; Tevter over the .Vllar. ib. 

Sculpture applletl to.Arcbitsetiua. Sr* 
WxLiA. Statow or. 

Sculpluraa, Foreign, contemporary 
with the Wrlk Staiuea, 336. 

Secretary R.I.B.A. ami the Spaniah 
.bichiiocta, 445. 

Seuional Papoi* 1901 5. Atraiige- 
menl* for, &38. 

SxaaioKtr. am> otkcb Pxraaa: - 

A Holiday in Portugal i W. Cmm 
Wauon], 465. 

Architect* out of Office Honia 
[Walter Millard), 161. 

Armoured Concrelo Column. Teat 
of an . W. Dunn), 18 

Rothwell Caatie [G. S. .\itken , 
413. 

Riological Dupcnal ol Sewage 
from Uolated Buildtngi [Prufeieo r 
Frank Clowe*], 193. 

Collegiate Building*, Planning of 
[Rev. J. B. Lock;, 381. 

Colonred Glaaii: Boyal Anulemy 
Lecture* [Profemor Ailehiaon;. 53. 

Criticlwn o( Work* arnl in for 
Ptixe* and Studonuliip* [Jame* S. 
Gilwun), 169. 

DcIphL—Irt Trbaot da Cnide et 
le* Monument* do I'.krt Umlen b 
Dciphr* i J. T. Homolle). ‘29. 

Engli*a Arrhitsetnn of the 171- 
ternth Century : W. 11. Wood], |89. 

I*8iil Architecture [J. Slarkie 
Oardtirti, III. 

I*iudun Building Act* Amend¬ 
ment : The Initltute lUconimenda* 
tion*. 181. 

Mitla, the Ruin* of [Charlm 
Grove Johtuonj, 513. 

Modem IVunutUc Architecture 
(Alfred E. Cotbett], U7. 

Newoartle. Development ol |J. 
Walton Taylor). 134, 

Note iur deux Kpure* Egy |rtieiinee 
ron>cn4ee b Edfou [A. Chidiiy). 503. 

Notes on the D^gn and Con- 
pltuctiun ol Building* oonnectwl 
with the Generation and Supply ut 
Electricity known a* Central SU- 
tion* [C. Stanley Peach), 279. 

Note* on the SUeaas* In Framed | 
Spires atui Dime* [W. Dunn], 381. 

Perth, The Cly of, Wettora Au>- 
tralia [II. M- Hamlltoni, 15. 

Plaster Decoration [J. U. Crace], 
253. 

PtMhlent'* Opening Address, 

I: Address to Stu&snU [Aston 
Webbi 165. 
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llegUmtiun ol AiohitfcU •.fro- 
I (esMir Bcrc«(on) I'ita], 1121. 

Itaport of the Cooneil tor the 
OIBcuU Year litOS-ltl. 8iU. 

Roj'al OoM Meiiiil Addro ii iifii 
' Aiitoa Webb, RJ^.. aud y. Cbotay’. 
44<J. 

ItojBl Vktoria Hospital, Belfa*!: 
lb Initiation. D«ign. and Ei|aip- 
nient [Wm. Henman and Hrary 
l4sa;. 8tt. 

Scraena and ScrecnaOTk in the 
Entfllah Chnreh up to the Reforma¬ 
tion [F. Blitih Bond], i'iT. 

Smoky Chimneya [Haatwell (jray • 
aon!. 371. 

I Some Brtlaetlana on Architoe- 
lutal Eduoation and Examination 
augKrated by the I’entiuH uf the 
Report* of Uia Moaley Education 
Commiaaion ltM3 [W. Howard Seth- 
Smith}, 371. 

Statutory Training! and Ratpatra- 
tiun of ArobitecU ;\V. H. Seth- 
Smith]. 334. 

Vanbmgh. Sir John: Architect and 
Dramaliat fRobert F. Ottlraby;, 318. 

WeUe, The Statue* of, with tome 
Contemporary Foreign Exam plea 
rEJward S. I’rior and Arthur Uanl- 
net ’i, 333. 

Sath-Smith, W. Howard : Leail Arrhi- 
trrtnre. ISO; Somk RKruccnoxB ox 
Aac u r m ci fa u. Entxartox aai> Ei- 
atiuixTtnxai:nur*TEi>iit riieFuiCMi. 
or nut Rerom or rnt yo«.xt 
EliCCATtnX CoMMIMUOX. 8711 Tiu 
STxrrroilt Tiubaixu »st> Rtcaiaraa- 
TUME or AacnrwT*. 334. 

Sawaiie, Biouxitcai. Diaroau. or.ruow 
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AUWTltJSS TO THK LIBKAKV 


X\'ll 


THE LIBRARY. 

Auditions: 7tu October 19US—IOtu October 1904 


THE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 

Books and Pamphlets- 


ADAMS IH.) —OMignios ironwork. Sod leriaa, pt. Iv. 

pam. So. Lood. 1903 

ADAMS (M. B.) FtUaw—At lo the making ot aichKeets. 

pain. am. So. Load. 1004 
BAIM.I^JIF.. TIXDALL * CO., Meaus.. th« Pobliahcn- 
Fanonios (B. B.) — Aid to matbcmatiea ot hygiene. 

lOmu. Lood. tool 

BATSFURD (B. T.) the PuUUber -THironaa |A. G. H.l 
^'SoaiToiding. So. Load. 1904 

Ciaau (J. W.) —IjKtafe* lo plumberm 3od Mries. 

4o. Lond. 1903 

BEU. * SONS (Mesm. O.) thePnblUhers-BaaaalH.i— 
The Cotlrgi^ Church o( StrsUord-on-Avoo. 

Bo. Lood. 1903 

Basaiaii (J. H.)—SL Patrick'* CalhedrsL 

So. laind. 1903 

W*T (T. B.) A Noshoi (P.)—Ancient halls of the city 
gnilda. 4<>. Ixiad. 1908 

BUND (F. BLIOH) Fefloir—Devonshir* icrven* and rood 
loft* (pi. il-l pain. So. Ixmd. 1003 

BROUGH (B. H.)—Tha mining of non-inetallio mineral*. 

r«m. la. So. Load. 1004 
BUILDER (THE) the PublUher of-Sm-uira (O. L.>- 
Sanllary Atting* and plmnbiog. So. Lmd. 1901 

CARPENTERS COMPANY-Fonaca (A. C.) A Fwkm 
(W. B.)—The adaptation of land (or afforaatation. 

|wiu. So. Land. 1901 
CAYXEY (U-) Aaaoetofa—Holy Trinity Church, Rothwall, 
Northamptonahirv. So. Kettering 1904 

CHEETHAM (T. H.)- Kaddon Hall. 

pam. am. So. Balwwell 1903 
CHOISV (A.) Horn. Corf. U.. Royal OoUi .Vedof/ul.—L'Art 
de bttir chea lea Kgyptiraa. am. fo. I’ari* 1904 

CL.AREN1K)N PRESS, the Publuber* Suiut (\V.)- 
Sacred litM of the goiptla. So. Oxford 1003 

CONDER (J. R. R.) — Handbook of aewrr and drain eaee*. 

8o* T to ii 4 . 1001 

CRANAGE (D. H. S.)—Churoke* of Shropahire. pt. ei: 
The Hundred of Condoter: The Hundred of Ford. 

4o. Wellington 1908 
DOWSON iW.) M.A.. M.D.—The Wellcome Phyaiulogical 
Reaearoh Laboratorie*. pam. So. Land. 1008 

EDITOR.S ASH PROPRIETORS— 

American Arebiteel. California ArcbitccL 

1903-04 190.3.04 

Architect. 1903-04 Canailian Architect A 

Architect** A Builder*' Ruildar. 1903-04 

Magaxlne. 1903.04 Conatroction Modcrue 

Architcetoral Record. 1903-04 

1903-04 Contract Journal. 1908-04 

Architectural Rerieat. Engineering Magaxinr. 

190S-(U 1908-04 

Art Journal. 1903-04 F.ngineering Record. 

Britiab Architect. 1903-04 

1903-04 EaUte* Uaxetle. 1903-04 

Builder. 1003-01 Furniture A Decoration. 

Builder’* JouroaL l903-tM 

190.1-01 Oaceta da Uhra* PAblicae. 
Building. Engineering and 11*03-04 

Mining JournaL 1903-04 Indian A Kaatern Kn- 

Building New*. 1908-04 gineer. 1903 04 


Iriah Builder. 1903-04 Plumber A Decorator. 
Journal of Decoratire Art. 1903-04 

1903-04 Studio. 1903 04 

Note* A Querie*. 19033)4 Surveyor. 1903-01 

EMOEN (WALTER) L.C.C.- Pairro* (H.| A Pwjiaa (C.) 
—The bridge* orar the Thames «tthiii tb* county of 
London. oh. (o Loud. 1903 

FOL'CHEB (A.|-Le* bM-relief* du Stdpa de SUri. 

pam. So. Pari* I'JOS 
GEYMCLLKR (H. F. VON) Him.tW.if.—MicheUgnolo 
Baonarroli als Archilckl. (o. Munich 1901 

OIRBINGS (J. H.) A$»xiatr- Pugin Sludentahip: Re¬ 
port 1903. MS. So. 1903 

GLOVER (WM.I f'eWote—Hica (W. S.)-tfui* ar(iarKbiir 

So. Lund. 1903 

GOURLAY' (C.) Attoriair -Elemenury building construe. 

tion and drawing (or Scottish studenta. 4o. tamd. 1903 
HEATON (CLEMENT)—Notre Dame de NeucliAlet et 
I'aichilecture primitire do la Suisse. 

patu. 4o. Nenehktel 1903 
HERB (JOHN) Ftlltnr -W. E. D — A Bemimscnice of the 
late IVter Paul Pugin. pam. mo. laind. 1904 

WnrTTKO (F. A.)—Hamlicraft. pant- Ho. laNid. I9tn 

Southampton: Exhibition of locti antiqnitieiL 

pam. So. .Southmniiiion 1904 
UEIMANN (F. C) Hon.C'orr. il.-Um St. MarkuskapelU 
in Allenberg. pam. lo. Duvseldorf 1903 

Die Wctlbesrcrb xur Krlangung von Vorenterilrfen (Ur 
dan Bau einer Handala-Hockscbnle xu K61n. 

paui. to. Berlin 1903 
INOELOW (UE.NJ.) FeUoie-MtaaxT (J. A. H.)-New 
Engllah DioUanarr (la iwogre**)., (o- Oxford 1904 
JENNINQS (A. 8.) t'aint and cotonr mixing. 3 dJ ed. 

la. So. Lond. 1903 04 
JOHNSTON (A. W.). F.SJL .Scot—The Bound Church 
and Earl's llu of Orphir, Orkney. 

nam. So. Coventry 1903 

KERSHAW (S. W.). M.A.-I laiUnds in Weybridite. 

|iam. So. Lond. I'JOS 

KOCH (A.)- Academy architecture. IWM. vol. 11. 

1904. vol. i. 4o. laMxL 1903 

KOTKRA (J.) IVice roe a rovch Zinku 1S9S 1901. 

40. Prague 1903 

LONIHIS COUNTY COUNCIL—Ojicning of Marble Hill, 
Twlcketiham. pam. 4o. Lond. I'JOS 

LONGMANS. GREEN A CO. (Messrs.) the Publiabar* - 
Rivington's Notes on building consiniction, voli. 1.9. 

la. Ho. l,und. I90t 

Ruwk (S. n.)—The lighting of school-rooma 

So. Loud. 1904 

MrLACitl-AN (J.)—Pugin Studentship Report I90U. 

MS. So. 1900 

MACMILLAN A CO. (Mcaar*.) the PnhUabets—Cuaa 
(T. M.) - Building Superintriidroee. So. N. York 1903 
Sroauu (R)- How lo judge archtlecturr. 

la. So. Lund. 1904 

MELDAUL (Vref. F.| Hmt. Corr. .V. Maia-xiil. iF.) A 
JnnxaaaH (P.) -l>et kongelige Akademi lor da akOnne 
Kunslsr 1700 1904. So. (topenbagen 1904 

METHUEN A CO. (Meaara.) the PubUsbers—A tboi«s>m 
|T. D.|—English arcbitaotani. So. Igntd. 1904 

MUHRAY (JOHN) the Publisher - Uaowx (G. Bsineiii)' 
The arts in early England. 'J vol*. Ho. lamd. 1903 
MUTHKHII'S (H.)—Das Engliaelir Haus. 

sm. Ill Berlin IIMII 

I, 


XVIII 


JtlVKNAl. OF THK »{OYAL IXSTITITK op nittTISll AH^•HITK<'^^ 


MYKKS (T. U.l F«floir—B«pU»l»ti« ■nd font*. 

pMU. -lo. Pw*lon 1004 
OLl’PSKS (O.), Chl«l ot tb» KxpeJillon — OW aiKi imm» 
Mcblicctim In Khir«. Ac. tTh« Second Dnniah 
Pnmir Exp^lition.) lo. C<it>mh«een l*J04 

OTZES (J.) /fon.Cfirr.Jf.—Da» Modcrnein d«r Archiuktor 
dcf Seuxetl. pnni. 4o- Beilin 1004 

HUGH (A. H.) A»loei«/«—I’mcticnl vmiUlatkm. 

|Mun. In. Mo. Honit Konx 1003 


Bnnluirjr Iwildiivi oonttrucUon. 

pam. la. So. Hong Kong llNKt 
PONTHEMOLI (E.) A lUL’SSOChUEU iB.) IHdyiu**: 

looUlei de 1895 et 1H9*. U. 4o. l*ari« 1903 

grp.P.N nCTOKU INDIAN MF.MOBIAL FUND. 

JoeaXAU So. U. U- So. Calcmu 1904 

UKADE (T. MEU^AllDl FWlon^The •rolulloo of #artb 
•tnirtare, with a theory ol geomotphie ehanKm. 

Ho Lniid. 1003 


UF.F.D (HAKBOTTLE)—.AllhalUjw* Qiureh. Goldnmith 
SUwt. Exeter. pain. Ho. Exeter 1909 

8T. BRIDE’S I’RESS, LTD., the I*nbluhm-SHrux-aow 
IT. M.) The bonee healthlul yet eoonomioal. 

pani. So. Lond. 1904 

SNELL (A. SAXON j FfUott—K HoeplUl ward. 

pam. la. So. Load. 190.'l 
pani. la. So. Lond. 1903 
FtUutp, F.S..A. Mcaao (J.) - 
Ho. Lond. 1884 
Ho. Loud. IHOC 
Ho. Lond. 1899 
So. Load. 189(1 
So. Ijond. 1 h 7S 
Sl*ON (E. A F. N« Mraant.) the PabU«her»—JxilxiHOa (A. 

S.I — Paint and mixing cvloara,9nd ed. So. Load. 1904 
STRANGE (E. F.)—The rood tcreen ol Kanworth church. 

Ho. Norwich 1909 

SAVAKlIilICK (J.) .(xaxrio/f—Life, work, and tnflaence ol 
Robert .Adam and hie brothera. 4o. txmii. 1903 

THAA’AITE iB. H.v Joeepb Atpdin, inventor ol Portland 
cement. nam. mo: - 1908 

THAN8ACTIOS8. REPORTS, uro PROCEEDINGS or 
SttCIF.TIKS, Ac. 

Axorraaiuii Architectora et AmiciUa.-^Architectara. 


Public batba 
SPIERS |K. PHENE* 
Greece. Ac. 9 vole. 
Do. 

Syria and I'alsatine. 
Kent and Sneaex. 
F>*ex. Ac. 


to. Amet. 1903 1904 
De Architect. lo. AmeU 1903-1904 

Maatechappij tot Bevordering der Boawkiuul. 
Albeeldmgeii van oude b^taando Gebonwen. 

la. lo. The Hague 1903 

------ Bouwkondlg 

Weekblad. lo. Amet. 1903-1904 

Boawkimdig Tijdachrift. lo. AmeL 1903.1901 

Atngve Britleh School AnnuaL -No. 9. 

40. Land. 1909-1903 


BxnccLiaNx — Akociacioa de ArquitKtoa de Catalutia — 
Anuarlo. So. Barcelona 1904 

BaaiiK Arehltekten.Verain.—Eeitoohriltliir Bauweaen. 

lo. Berlin 1003 1904 
Boerox, U.SJA.-MaMoehueelte Inetitutc ol Teclinology. 

Teohnology Quarterly, la. So. Hoeton 1903.4 
Annual Calalogoe. So. Uoaton 1904 

Bacnata—SoeUU d’ArcbMogie d* Bruxetloe. — Annn 
aire. pam. un. So. Bruaeele I90:i 

SoeiAtd Cenltale d'Architectare de Udgique. 

L'fimalation. la. lo. Rruseale 1903.1904 
AeaiHmie Boyale de Belgique.—Bulletin de la 
CUeee doe Lattiee. Ho. Brueecle 1903 4 

Annuairc. 1904. So. Brueecle 1904 

CiUTUAn Royal Enginecra' Inetitulr.-Ptolmeional 
Papere. Ho. Chatham 1901 

CHat*ru.vu -Norok IngeniAr. A Arkitekt-Funnlng. 

Tekniak Ugeblad. 4o. Chnetiania 1903-1904 
CoLCUXerma Eteex Arolueological Society. Traneac. 

tlona. VoL lx. Ho. Cufebeater 1904 

Feetof AneelorRaacx. Partv.So. CoIcbeeter 1904 


Drnua-Architeeinral AaecunatKin ol Ireland.—Cooett- 
lotion, Ac. 4o. Itoblin 1903 

Royal Sodely-- SeientiAc Tranaaetiona 

40. Dublin 190.1 

Eoueiomie l‘rooaMlin|!t. So. Dublin 1904 

ScientiAc lYoccedinica. Ho. Dublin 1909-1908 
Royal Society of Antiqnariea.—Journal. VoL 
xxxie. parte 1 A 9. So. Dublin 1904 

Guuiuow—Architoetural .Aeaociatbm—Report. 

4o. Olai^ 1903 

Otiuiroan—Sorrey Archaologiod Boeiely Colleetiona. 

VoL ivliL So. Lond. 1905 

Lnttia—Torkehire Arehwologieal Society—JournaL 

Parte AT-OU. Ho. Leede 1903-1904 

Laicaerca—Ixeiceater and Leioaetarehira Society o4 
.Arehiteda—Annual Report, 1909-1903. 

pam. So. Leede 1903 
Ijraraa—Sueaex .Arclurological Society—CoUactioo*- 
Vol. xlvi. Ho. Uwee 1903 

lueaiHi —Real Awwiavao doe Anfaiteciua (Svie a Arebao- 
logoe Portuguexe*—Rolatin. So. IdeUio 1903 
LoaDOH — Archlieotural Aeeociation.—A-A. Nolea. 

4o. Lond. 1903 1904 

-— ■ Brown Book. 

•m. So. Load. 1904 

.- Sketch Book. 

la. to. Load. 1908-1904 
BrItUh File Prevention Committee - Puhltea- 
tiona Noe. 7A. 79. H9. SS. So.lHind. 1903-1904 
Inetitute ol Chartered Aecountanie -Liat ol 
Mcmbere 1904 So. Land- 1904 

Inetitution ol Civil Engiitacn ■ Liat ot Mem. 

beta So. Load. 1904 

-- —--- Minntee ot Pro- 

eeedinge. So. Lond. 1903 1904 

luatituUou ol Mecltontcal Engineen - I’rooead 
ingi. So. Lond. 1903 

Iron A Steel tnetilnte — Journal. A'ola xbv. L 
So. Lrmd. 1903 1904 

-Supplement to A'ol. xlv. 

Ho. Lond. 1904 

- -- Idet ol Memben 1904 

Ho. LuaiL lIKit 

Lodge Qualuor Coroiuti Traneeatiooa 

bt. Ho. Marigale 1908 
Royal Archawbigleal Initilute — Journal. 

Ho. Load. 1908-1904 
Royal Geugrapbical Society - Geographical 
JournaL la Ho. lond 190.1-1904 

Royal Inetitution—Proceediuga 

Ho. leiod. 1903-1901 
RoyalSociety Proceeding*. Ho. Land. 1908-19(44 
Sanitary Invtitule. - Journal. So.lxind 1903.1904 
Society ot Antiquariee — Arohaologia Vo). IvUi. 
part 9. la 4o. Land. 1908 

— - Proceedinga 

Ho. Lond. 1903-1904 
Society o( Architecta—Year Book. 

4o. lH)nd. 1901 

-Architecta* Uagaxine. 

A’ol.iv. 4o. iHmd. 1903-1904 

Society ol Arta Journal. So. Ijond. 1903-1904 
Soeieiy ol Dibllral Atchwology.—Proceedinga 
Ho. Lond 190.1-1904 
Society ol Engineer* -Tranaactiuna 

la So. Land. 1904 
Society ol Molical Offioori ol Health—l*ublie 
HeaJth. 4o. Lond 1908-1904 

Society lor the l*roniotian of Urllcnie Studie*— 
Journal. on. la Lond. IIHIS-1904 

Surveyor*' liutitulioa—Traneactiona 

So. Lond. 1903 1904 
Ltoh—A aaoclation Provincial* da* Arohiteet** Franvai* 
—Bulletin. fo. Lvon 19(44 
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Soeittlxl KtiMAola <Je E»cor»ione«-B«J»tm. 

lo. iUdriil I'JOI 

M.«jic««irnti« - Liu>r»ry it l’hno»jihic*I Society — 
MFniulr> a'| iiu«e«din«». 

>k>. M«ncJi. lOOS-lOai 
siociMT ot Archi»«ot»—lUlMiiUr 1005-1004. 

So. Mooch. 1005 

Mo^tocu. - ConaiiUn Sodrtjr of Civil KtiBinoFn — Tt*n«. 

lu^loni. U. So. Montrval 1905-1001 

NE<nu«TiJt.o»-TrxK—Sorth of EokIboiI liutituU of 
Minin* A M«lumic*l F.n*ini»r» - Tr»n»«c- 
lionft. 1*. So, Sewo-.on-Tyno 1005-1001 

PA«M--Soeiit^ C«nir«l* d«« Arehitoclo* -Annu*lr». 

pom. So. Pkri* 1004 

__ L'Aiebltoetare. 

to. P*rU 1005-1904 


Kcotr SpccwlF d’ArchlUetare-S<«ot» a’oorcr- 
lure. So. P»ri» IWIS 

Home-C oaimuuUone Arehoologlea Coroun*!* — Bnllet- 
tino. **• So. Rim* 1904 

St. pETEntacM - SoeU'U. Inip4rule do* Architoot**— 
L’Arehlleelc. Vi»l. ***». fo. Si. PeWreborK 1903 
8nK»r«Li.-Socurtv of ArchllocU A Surveyor*—Annuol 
Ueport. So. ShefBcM 1905 

STI 1 .VET, S.8.W.—iMlimt* of Arehitecti-Report. 

So. Sydnev 1903 

_ _Jounuil. VoL 

1. So*. 1, J, 5. fo. Sydney 4901 

roiwivTo—OuUrio .AiioeiEtioii of ArchitocU-Plwod- 
[nm. So. Toronlo 1903 

ViEEXA-OElerreiohitchar In*«oirur- a. ArchitokUm. 

Verein -ZaiUohrifl. I*. In. Vienn* 10M-19O4 
Waewixoto?!— Ann>ric*n Inititul* of .\ichit«et»— 
(^uErtmly Bulletin. 40. WMhin*ton 1904 
TWE1,VKTRKE8 (W. S.) - Klcctricily lor iniull bospiUl*. 

|MUii, Ho. Loml. IV03 
WEBB (W. A.) A**ociale—CEAXin* (D. U. S.) - Bottle- 
field churoii. pom. So. —— 


Tor At.: Vot.r*E» (rtthuitf o/ FrriiidieaU, ItfporU. amt 
TrantactUm* i/ Sociftun, and Purii o/ H'or** urnnl 
i* a wHat /new nair to pnurrest), 4C; pA*rMi.rrs, 
57. 


PURCHASES. 

Books, Psmphlets, Ac. 

A1.M4EME1NE BAU/.EITVNO oo projreM). 

fo. Nirnno 1903-04 

AVESA (AOOl.KO) Moiiumenti dell’ Itolio meridtonolc, 
j. tni. fo. Rome 1909 

nKNHA.M (Csnonl -Old St. Poul’e. Ha Ixmd. 19(W 

tIRAUA (H.I—Porte Piemimtcti del iv ol *i* eocoIo. 

fo. Turin 1901 

BRITTEN (E. J.)—Old clock* ond trotche* and their 

9nd «d. So. Loml. 1904 
ItitOOl (G.| Oiregni di srohitettnro civil* • miliure di 
ortlEti Itolioni ftoriU dsl xv ol x^i *ecolo trolti dolio 
rsceolta dell* R. Oalleri* dn«li 1‘llUi. 

fo. Klorence 1904 

liriU.INOTON MAGAZINE (in /»ruyre«|. 

4a l*.nd. 1905-19<M 
COCKERELL (S. P.)-Joamol of C. R. C-ick*r«ll, R.A. 
Travel* in Southern Europo ond the l.rvonl ISIO- 
IgjY. So, Lend. 1905. 

CONSIOflKE (A.I- Einetimental rreeorehe* on Reinfoioed 
Concrete. (TrunAliifed 6y I.. S. Moi**eilI.) 

lo Sa New York 1903 
CI'MMINUS (C, A.!— HUtory of orchitectoro in luly 
from the time of Con»Untin* to th* down ol the 
Rcnoisoamvi. 9 vol*. Sa UooUro A New York 1901 
DALY (C.l —Servureri#; oncionno el modem*. 

fa Pori* 1904 

DELAD.SAY (H.>—Annuoire inUmotiotutl iW* SoeWtd* 
Sovonte*. Sa Port* 1904 


nURM (JOSEF)—Dio B*uknn*t der llenoiertoo* in 
Italien. ’ i*- So Stuttgort 1903 

FOrRNIER (E.l onil OTHERS -Poru A Dover* lea Agtm: 
oopocto ■uocoooif* de* monumenli* el .piortier* hl*lo- 
riuue* de Port*, depui* 1* xiiP »i*cl* ju*<ju’4 mw 
loon. 'J voU. itx P“rt* 1S75-18H9 

FOX-DA VIES (A. C.)—Th* Art of Heraldry; on »noyclo- 
piedio of ormory. fo. Lond. 1904 

FREEM.AN I.A-C.)—PUnnlngol Poor Law Buildin** and 
mortuoriee. i®. l^md. 1904 

GARDNER (J. STAUKlEt-Old SUvet-work. chiefly 
En*Uoh, from the XVth to the XVUIih oenturlee. 

to. Load. 1903 

GF.YMCI.LEH (Dt. H. Boron to*)—Die Boukunot der 
Renoiseance in Fnnkroirh. 9 voio. 

la. Sa Stuttgart 1S98-1901 


OOSSK (L.)—Le* chofi^'ieuvre deo Mum'«» de France. 

4o. Porio 1904 

OUKRINET lA.) Cathidralee el leo EgUeee de 

France. i®- P"'* 

Le I’aleit de Vcriaill**: Le Grand et le Petit Trianon. 
Clieminiee. Ac. (o. Pari* lUW 

GUSMAN (P.)—La Villa Imp.'riolc ile Tibur. Yllla 
Hadriaia. ta Pori* 1904 

HAVARD (H.) Diolionnalre d* Pameiibleinent et de la 
dJeoratiun. 4 volo. fo. Pari* 

LABABTA (L.)—Hierro* artUtico*. 3 voU. 

So. Barcelona 1901 

LAVALl-ia; (J.)—Voyose pittorcMiuc et hwlorimte de 
I’lAtrio et de U Dalmotio, redig^ d'oprA* I'ilinJrolre de 
L. K C**ooe. lo. la Ihirio 1H03 

I.A\VRENCE (W.)—The mounting of iho Stuart masqum. 

pam. lo. So. Lond. 1903 

M.ACEYiF. W.) -Speeifli-mllono in deUil. ’Jnd od. 


PERROT (0.1 - La Or*«e orehalque; lo •culptun. (Pih^ 
et Chipiei. Hietolrede Part dan* Panll<}ulU’. VoU viii.) 

la. Sa Pari* 1901 

PETRIE i\V. M. F.l -Method* and aim* in ArduKtlony. 

Sa Lund. 1904 


B.AYET ( 0 , 1 —MonumenU de Part iuitii(ne. fo. Pari* 18S4 
SIMPSON (WYI.l—Aotobiogrophy: edited by O. E.vre- 
Todi Ho. Load. 1903 

8P.VBBOW (\V. .HHAWi and OTHEBS-The BritloU 
home of to-dov. *m. fa Ixmd. 1004 

TEDE8CO (S. no'i omi MAURKL (A.)—TroiW th4ori«|oe 
et prattiitt* da lo r4*i*tonce de* mot^rioux o^iqu^e 
on Beton *t ou Ciment ori&4. So. Pori* 19(M 

TRAUTWINF. (J. C.l Civil Engineer’* pocket book. 

Sa New York 1900 

vrrRUVlUS POLLIO (M.i—a new tieatiee wherrin ia 
dioenurted ol the five order* of columns; deeignetl 
hv Julian Mouclerc. Set forth in Engtlsh by Robert 
l>ricke. lo. Loud. 1059 

WATERHOUSE (P. L.l-Btory of Arohitecture. 

mo. Lond. 1909 


Totai.; Vinxwxis 11 ; Piurntar. 1. 


THE L 0 . 4 N LIBRAUY. 

DONATIONS. 

BATSFORD (B. T.)—Haopi (E.) -Graphic •Utica. 

am. Ha Lond. 1901 

FAlRBAlRNS (A.l—AJua.—Note* on the cathedral*. 

i volo. mo. Lond. [1904) 

OUNNIS (JOHN W.) dtueuM/f—Ansn (W. no W.| and 
Dabwix (li.)—Note* on the Chemittry of hulldiiig 
maleriala. Sa Loud. ISSO 

.Asox.—'Th* Parts Exhibition liHftl. 4o. Land, 1H90 
Bo.xoiit (^ -Nineveh and lu Palace*. Sa Lond. 1 hS3 
Rook or Kaioa—Caltie Omamenta (6 Plate*!- 

4a Dublin IKVi 

Btrat (T. T.)—Tlie •tyle* ol arehilocture, 7th ad. 

•m. Ha I,and. 1S77 
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JOUKNAL OF THE KOYAI. l.NimTUTK OF KKtTlSli AKCUlTEOr:! 


(tUNNIS (JOHN W.) 

CHtKsocK (Q. F.)- Grkpbio itotiot. 'Part I. 

ob. (it. Mancbaater IttUU 
Ouunn (H.)—Ulitoiiral anil dctcripliva uotra on 
oniamviit t*o. Ixiod. 18*S7 

HiuiCBEAXTt (U.)—The loduaUial Art* o( Hcandtoavia 
in lha Poxin Time. 80 . Ixxtd. 188S 

Hcuib (F. B.\ —Prinelplea ot ansamantat art. 

4to. Loml. — 

Juaas ((>«»)—The Alhambn Court tn the CrTatal 
Palace. am. Ho. Load. 1H54 

JnsEa (W.)—Healinc by Hot Water, am. Ha Load. 1 H 90 
Jocaxai.—Specification. No. 4. fo. Ixtod. In09 

Kaaa (H.)—.\ small coontiy hooaa. am. Ho. I.ood. 1X74 
LaTAao (A. H.l—lHaco»cfi« at Niaaveh. Ho. Load. 1H5H 
I.KUia ('W. H.>—Tha ordcn o( archiUctura. 10th cd. 

am. 6 a l/ 0 «id. 1674 

Poarutoi (Lt.-Col.) - Iladtmoilary treatUa on geolofy. 

am. 8 a Lood. 1640 
Siirrn (T. IL) A Huna (J.)—Arrhitecture : classic and 
e^y Christian. 6 a Load. 1682 

SaccntcsnoH -Caralry barracks. Noa. 1*2. 

(a Load. 1691 

Marrieii soldiers' quarters. (o. Loud. — - 

Admiralty: Slaading nenrral apeciftcalion (or 

buildera' srork. to, Lood. IhOS 

STaraxao.s (J. J.)—Hons* architcotuiv. 9 role. 

la. Ha Load. IHHO 

Tsax |E. W.t—Scisooe o( balldioK. 8 a Ixmd. 1HH2 
Waarnorax (W.)—The Forth Bridge. 4a Load 1690 
Woaotoi (II. N.l—Analysis of ornament 

la. 60 . Load. 1870 

IA}VF.OBOVE (U. H.t—The life, vork aivl influence of 
Sir John Vanbruah. pam. 80 . Load. 1002 

PEHKS (SyDNEYi. FaMoie—Party struetares. 

mo. Load. 1897 

STANNUS (HrOH). Fellow-Paraic (W. M. F.l- 
Melliods and alms in arohatoloay. 80 . Load. 1004 
Torsi.; VoLi'naa.'JO: Psnmurr. 1. 


PURCHASES. . 


ADAMS |M. B.)—Modem ooltaae architeclura. 

(a Lund. 1001 

A.NOKKSON (W. J.) * SPIEIIH (R. P.I-.ArohitMtura ot 
Urcece and Kotne: a sketch o( its historic darelop- 
meat. 8 a Ixmd. 19M 

ATKINSON (T. D.l-Englieh Architecture. 

am. 8 a Lood. 1004 

BOROHESE ( 8 .)—In Aaia. 8 a Bergamo 1903 

BOUTELL (C.)—English Heraldry. 7th ad. 80 . Lund. 1902 
BKUWN (J. D.) —Manual u( library cconotny. 

Ha Lond. 1903 

BL'UPL'S (T. F.)--Cathedrala ami rhuirbaa ol North 
Germany. Ha Iiond. 1903 

CHUISY |A.>—L'Art da bitir ebax lea Kgyptieoa. 

la. 8 a Paris 1904 

CLAY (F.)—Modern school buildings. 80 . Lood. 1902 

CONSIDKRE (A.) - Reinforced concrete. 80 . N- York 1901 
Cl'MMINOS (C. Al-'Hutory of Architecture in Italy 
from the time of Coostantina to the dawn ot the 
Rcnaisaaiice. 2 roll. Ha Boaton * New York 1901 
DAY (L. F.l--Paltem Deaign. 80 . Ixind. 1903 

ENGELMANN (R.)—Pompeii. Ho. Lond. 11)04 

FUKF.MA.S (A. C.)-The PUnningof Poor Uw Buildings. 


fo. Itund. 1904 

G.ALTUN (Sir D.)—Huapital cooatruetion. flo. t)xt. lUOS 
GARDNER (E. G.) - Siaua. sm. Ho. letud. lUOl 

HENDERSON (R.l—Modem bomeatrad: ita arrangement 
and niustructlun. la. 80 . Lond. 1902 

INNER (L. C.)— Law ot Eatwmanta. 7tli ed. 

80 . latnd. 1903 

JACKSON (F. H.l—Mural painting. )to. Ix>ud. 1904 : 

Sicily. im 80 . Lond. 1901 


JENSEN (Q. J. G.)—Hunaa drainage and sanitary At- 
manta. Ha Load. 1900 

JOHNSON (J. B.)-Tlie materiale of eonstraetloa. 

(to. New York 1904 

JONES |W.) - Ileatint and rentllatioa Ho. Ixtod. 1904 
LEANING (J.)—tjuantity aarseyilig. 8 a Lood. 1904 

LIPPARINI (G.Ht^'tt^no- Bergamo 1903 

masse (H. j. L. J.t—Pewur Plats: a hiaturical and 
daacriptite bamlbmk. la. 8 a Ixtod. 1904 

MITCHELI. (C. F. * G. A)—-Brickwork and masonry. 

80 . Lond. 1904 


MITCHELL |C. F.l -lluiUing oooaiructioa. 

am. 8a Load. 1903 

MORsE (F. C.) -Furaiture ot tha oldon time. 

8 a New York 1903 

MURPHY (B. R.^—English ami Scottish wrought Iron- 
wo rk. la. fo. I.oad. 19(M 

NEWTON (E-l—A book of Coimtry llouaaa. fa Lund. 1003 
NOUMAND (C.I— Nuovrila Paralltle dw Ordres d'Atchl- 

toctura dm Grace, dri Komalnt. fo. Paris- 

OAKE 8 HOTT (O. J.|—Oeiail and ornament of the 
Italian Renaiasanee. fo. Load. 18HH 

PATTON (W. M.|-FuundaUo(u. 8 a N. York 1902 

PETRIE (W. M. F.)—Methods and ainu in arcbirology. 

Ho. Ix>od. 1904 

PURCHASE (W.R.)—lYacticalmasimiy. U.HaLond. 1903 
REA (J. T.)—How to artimata. 2Dd ad. 8 a Land. 1904 
BICCl (C-l—Lo Hepubbtira di San Marino. 

8a Bergamo 1903 

RILEY (J. W.)—Uulldlng cunatroction tor beginners. 

am. Ho. Lood. 19(11 

RUSSELL (J. IL)—Planning and tUting-up of iabors- 

toriea 80 . Umd. 19»3 

SCOTT MONCRtEFF (G. of Structnral 

Design. 2 rols. 8a Chatham 1897 OH 

SHEPPARD (F..)—The Old R tyal Palace of WliitahalL 

(to. Lond. 1902 

SPARROW (W. SHAWl-Rritiab llorna of be^day. 

la. (to. Ixmd. 1904 

STOCK (C. II.)—Shoring and melarpliuiing. 3rd ed. 

la 8 a Load.1902 

STURGIS (R.)—How to Judge orchiterturr. 

- la Ha Load. 1904 
THATCHER (A O. H.)—Scaffolding: a treatise on tha 
deeign and arectlun ot ecallulda. gantries, ami stag- 
>"»(*• 80 . Lood. 1904 

TRIOQS (I.) * TANNER |H.)—Soma architectural works 
of Inigo Jones. go. Lond. 1901 

TROTTER (A. F.laiol BAKER (H.)—Old Colonial Houaea 
uf the Cape of Good Hope. 4 o. Lund. 1900 

WOOD (M. P.)—Huatlews coatings. 80 . H. York 1904 
Tutsl • VoLcwca flo. 


DRAWINGS PURCHASED. 

DONALDSON (T. L.)—Scrap hooka; Oruek and Roman 
archibreture ! Gothic arehitaclure. 2 roU. 

.. fa -- 1818-1801 

PEART |W.( -Collectiun ol drawings of old building 
work. Half-timber bouua, *c. fo. — . 1808-79 

PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS. 

BOARD OF EDUCATION -Report for the jeot 1901 on 
museums. eoUegaa and InalltatloDs under the admlnla- 
tratiuii of tlie Board. 80 . Lond. 1902 

Oenaral Reporu of H.M.’a Inipevlurs. Ho. txmd. 1902 
Itegulations relating In Mnaeumt ami Inatilutiona 

Ha Ixmd. 1902 

LOCAL RECORDS COMMITTF.E-Report and Appro, 
dii; of tha Cummittaa appointed to enquire aa to the 
existing arrangemanu for the eollaetluo and euabxly 
of txical Records, and aa to forthtr nicasurea which 
It may be adriaalile to take for the porpose. 

fa Lood. 1002 
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Sixty-ninth Session — 1903-1904. 

THE OPKXlXC’i ADDRIuSS. Delivered by the President, Mr. .Varox Wkhu,R.A.( eleet). 
F.iS.A., at the First General Meeting, Monday, 2nd November 1008. 

COLLBAOI’IOI, LaIHES, «iU GKNTUtMES,- ,• i * 

1 ^011 a secoiul time it is my privilege as Pix'sidcnt to address you on matters of nitereat 
A ^ and imiwtanee in connection wiUi Architecture and this InsUtute. Hut first permit 
me to express a hope that all present have been able to take, since we last met, some 
ehauRc of air and scene so necessary for the due iierformance of our work. 

During the last twelve months there has not perhaps been any very striking development 
to chronicle. Our work is of such a cliaracter that twelve mouths is but a short jierioi. 
Still events have occurred which may have far-reaching effects in the future, os regards iKitli 
our Art and Uiis Institute, and it wHI lie my duty to refer to some of them in my tuldress 

this evening. . j 

As regards our memberaliip, !»7 now members have been electeil during the and wo 

have lost sa by death or resignation. Of our new members, 26 are hellows and 71 Asso¬ 
ciates, and, in addition, 1» Associates have been elected to the rank of Fellow. All this is 
satisfactory, as far as it goes, but you will all agree witli me that it does not go nearly far 
enough; we must not be content until the Institute includes among its members all 
reputalile pracUsing architects, or, at any rate, unUl we are 8ati8fie<l that we have thoroughly 
investigaU'd and rcmoveil as far ns is iwssiblo all reasons for this not being “' 

One matter concerning the affaii-s of the Institute, which I feel must shortly l» deal 
with is the question of the election of Fellows, which, under existing rules, can hardly be siud 
to meet the views of anybcly. It is not very satisfactory to the Fellows on account of its 
indefiniUnoss and uncertainty; and it te even less so. I have reason to believe, to Associates, 
who. not aniialnrally. object to find admission to Fellowship le« dilhcult tlmii entraiice to 
Vssociateship. And yet it is bv no means easy to devise a remedy for this state of tliuigs. 
It is easv to say tliat'evervone wishing to join U.e Institute must do so as an Associate, but 
under our Charter everyone desirous of becoming an Associate must first pass an exami¬ 
nation. but there are, admittedly, many whom we should like to join us. who. from their age, 
or standing, or want of leisure, could hardly be asked to submit themselves to the examina¬ 
tion qualifying for Associateship. 
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llow i» thin difliciilty to bo ovorcome ? Tho only way that tx'purs to me is to do r' wm 
done in the case of Aivwiatea; and fu a «lnte, say four or live yeani hence, after which, excei>t 
in very exceptional circumstances, entmuct tc Fellowship otherwise than tllrou^;h the Asso- 
ciutesiiip is absolutely closed. The fact that this would make the Fellowship somewhat more 
difficult to attain would in'.rease its value in the eyes of the profession and the public, and 
would, in my opinion, rather attract than discourage membervbip. It was distinctly so in the 
ease of the .\Bsocuiteahip, and 1 believe would prove to be the saute in the hiither urade. 

But, if this were done, it would be necessary, during the intervening periotl. to o|)en the 
doors to the Fellowship wider than at present, so that no reputable practising arcbit».>cl 
desiring to join ns should l>e debarred from doing so. 

This is a i|uestion fur the members of the Institute themselves to settle, and the Council, 

1 am sure, would be glad to hear a full expression of opinion on n subj«<ct that roust aiTect 
the future welfare of the Institute. 1 ho{H.< that an evening may l>e found during the Ses>ion 
when this matter may Ih> fully diseuKK>d. 

One event of last Session, that I hoia; may lead to giKsl results, was the mtH-ting of the 
I’residents of the .\IIied Societhts on the day after our Annual Dinner, when, together with 
our Vice-Presidents. Paat-lh’eaidents, and myself, wo infonnally discusseil matters of interest, 
amongst these lieing the facilities fur architectural education nt present available in the 
various centres (es]K>cially in regard to the estuhlishmeiit of day schools); the •|Uefltiun of 
ihe compulsory registration of architects ; the admission to Feltowship of Presidents of Allied 
Societies, and of members unanimously prnjiosed by an .\Ilied Society. No rewdutions were 
moved, but valuable information was exchanged. 

Auulbor interesting event was the visit of Mr. f. F. McKiiu, of New York, to roctdve the 
Itoyal Gold Modal. Mr. McKim brought with him a large numl>«r of illiistratiuna of the 
work of himself and his colleagues, and has left Whiiid him, I am sure, an eidiaiiced opinion 
of the progress of orchileeturc in America at its Ih'bI, and a pleasant reminder of the public 
spirit which is alive in that great country to ensure the la'uutifying and ennoblejuent of her 
cities. May I also add that Mr. McKiin has left amongst those lie met a very high apprecia¬ 
tion of the man himself, his itersonality, and a desire to see him some ilay again amongst us? 

I have to thank you for the encunragement you gave, by your presence in goodly 
numbers, to my ex(M<rtuiunt of informal “At Homos.” They alTorded tin an opiwrtuiiity of 
seeing for tho first time a large number of the working drowinga, skotches, and designs of two 
very distinguisheil architects, John Francis Heiilley and William Kden Nesfiebl (which could 
only 1*0 shown in some such informal way), nnd nt tlie same time of bringing many professional 
friends together for a short time in frit^ndly intercourse : and they have not, therefore, I hojie, 
ended altogether in smoke! 1 pnipose to continue the experiment this Session, and trust 

yon will again euntributc to their success by your prestmee. One evening I bo|)e to have tlie 
drawings of another eminent nrebitcct, the late John Buughliorough PearsoD, through the 
kindness of his sun, Mr. Frank Pearson ; and it has occiirrwl Wi me tliat the exhibition, on 
another evening, of the water-colour sketclu’s made by ourselves during our liulidavs might Ihj 
of interest—painters of course lieing exclude*! on that occnsioii! 

.\nother event in which this Institute has taken a keen interest is the acquisition of a 
permanent hoiiu- by the .\rclutectural Association. 

It is a striking testimony to the high appreciation in which the work done by the 
Architectural .\ssociatiou is held that the Architectural Museum buildings and their contioits 
should have been hande*! over to the .\ssociatii*n as a free gift by tin- nnoniinons wish of the 
suijscribcrs to the Muneuin, accompanied, 1 Iwdievc, by the full approval of all metubers of the 
profession. 
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IJut the ABsociiition Imvi* a aeriouH work in hand to mlupt the prejiiiaea U* their present 
nn«l future roquirenienls. involving them in an outlay far lieyond the mcana at present at 
their disitosal. Your Council felt sure they were interpreting your desire to show the interest 
of the Institute in the work, and have volwl a sum of £500 towanls the huilding fund. 

The dny-8chi>ol so successfully started by the Association seonis destinwl in its new 
premises to work almost a revolution in our architectural education (or want of it(; but as I 
went through the spacious coiitis of the ftcole dea Beaux Arts, the other day, with their full- 
size mf>del8 of columns at»d entablntnn>a, together with esamplea of Renaissance and Media3val 
work, I said to myself the Architectural Aesociution are only at the commencement of tlieir 
work ; they cannot stop, but must go on, and when they have completed their schools must 
compleU- and extend their museum, and we older architects must take care to ww them 
through with it. It has l>een a pleasure to the Institute for many years to lend this room 
to till' Association for thmr meetings, and wo shall miss them when they go; hut we hope 
often to have their presence amongst us. for we need the energj' and initiative of the younger 
men. 

In this connection I may hrietly nder to the ijueation of our own premises, mentioned in 
my hmt address. I then veiitnied to express my own opinion that this question of premises, 
though very imiKirtant, coultl hardly I>e considered an immediately pressing one; and the 
i|Uestion of a joint building has now been solved by the gift of promises to the .Xssociation. At 
the same time your (.’ouncil and ofticers have not lost Bight of the matter, and it is possible they 
may have some projwsals to lay before you in connection with this subject later in the Session. 

Another event must Iw noted, i.e. the adoption and issue of a Form of Conditions of 
Contract, which has been accepted by l*oth the Institute of Builders and our8eIvi“8. (It is 
some indication of the im|M>rtanre of this tioenment, and tho complicated nature of some of an 
architect's work outside his art, that it has taken some eight years to arrive at this result.) 
This contract, while n^ciignisiag the absolute authority of the orchitiH-t over tho workmanship 
and materials used on the works, has defincil. as far as is possible, tlie relative responsibilities 
and duties of the client, tho architect, and the contractor; and though it is, of course, too much 
to exi>ect that any document could he drawn that woulil meet every case that may arise, we 
Indieve it will he found of great use to all engaged in building ojierations. 

The lust Council election w'as maile the )KH*asion of bringing Indore us again very jiro- 
minontly tho question of tho compulsory registration of architects, a subject which also inado 
its apiiearaiiee in the columns of the 'I’imr* and in the list of Bills which were presenleil to 
Farliament iluring last session. 

•As stated in a circular sent round to ineml»ers of the profession, it is some sixteen years 
since this matter was first formally brought forward and a Bill preiiarwl; hut in reality the 
suhjei't was moutisl by niemiiers of the Institute as long ago a* ltW»4, and brought up in 
subsequent years, without, however, any action being taken. 1 mention these dates to sbow 
tliat inaction on the part of the Institute lias been doliU’rate and intentional, and does not 
arise from any want of due considerutiun of so important u matter. 

For myself. 1 was Ilunomry Secretary of the Institute from 18HU to 1892, when the 
question of registration was brought most prominently forward, and thus Itecame well 
n«-i|uainltiil with tlie details of the pro|iosals ami the arguments for and against them. 

Those arguments appear to me to remain much the same to-day, on Ituth sides, as they 
were tlien. Then, as now, thero was a considerable body of opinion in favour of the proposal, 
and I certainly do not wish in any way to minimise the amount of it. Then, as now, 
thero was a considerable Ixaly of opinion strongly against it. and under those circiim* 
stances 1 venture to say, Gentlemen, the tiling for the moment is ontsidu the realm of 
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iiracticul ptilitlcs; for anv experiencetl poUlician will tell you that Parliament would never 
..rant compulsorv i)Ower«of the M)rt proposeil. except at the general re<|UCht of the luemlwra 
of the profession interested, and at present there can be no doubt that the profession ia 
slmrplr divideil on the iwint. 

1 think I ought to soy to you quite frankly, as your President, that i>er8onnIly I am net 
a Hupiwrter of the proi^sal at* the present time, though I ogri« that the large body of opinion 
in favour of it cannot and inuBt not la- ignoriil. Kvih* there undoubtedly are. which should 
Ik^ rcmoYCil; but, jh rsonally, 1 would tryeveryi^ssihle alternative before applying such drastic 
remeiliea os those projwsed* by this compulsory registration, which, I l>eliHve, must lie repugnant 
to every artist, even if ho Ik* a supiiortor of the projwsal or not. 

I am well aware that there are a large mimb<>r of architects, c8i*eciully amongst those 
practising outside the Metropolitan area, who are in favour of compulsorj- registration ; but 
1 find, amongst the leaders of our profession, Ihos.’ whose work wo admire, and on whose 
judgment wo rely, that they are, as far as I know, almost to a man, strongly against the 
pro^Kwal; and I say again, therefore, we should hoiM-leasly divide tlie profession by pnrssing 
the pro|»osal at the present time. Consideration it is bound to have, but acceptance is 
linrdlv likely to bo obtainwl by putting a pistol to the head of the Institute and demanding 
registration or our life. 

IteinumlK-r, this proposal would not only register cerUiu architects, hut would decline to 
register others. A registration which gives one man a right to call himself on architect, and 
refuses it to another, is a very difficult ami serious matter; and I must say 1 should be sorry 
myself to have to pronounce judgment, for while “ may think “ X.” a good architect, 

•• B.” may not c.msider him an archiU*ct at all. Who, then, is to decide ? 

1 think I clearly understand the grievance against which registration is proposed as a 
remedv. Put ijuitc shortly it is this : an architect, lot ns say, in a country town, is endea¬ 
vouring to carry out artistic work and to uphold the honour of the profession; but he finds 
much of the work he considers should go to him taken up by others who he knows are not 
artists in any sense of tlie word, and are iintrammellwl by any notions of honourable profes¬ 
sional conduct, and have no right to be called architects at all. So he says, let a law bo {lasscd 
that every man must jiass a prescribed examination before ho can call hiniMdf an architect, 
and then will the public be able to separate the sheep from the goats. I admit the grievance, 
and Bymiwthise most sincerely with my friend ; but I iloubt the wisdom or efficacy of the pro- 
|)Osed remedy. 

I would ask this question of those who favour registration. Is it proposed for the Ix-nclit 
of architecture or architects? 1 know they will say and lielievo it is for Imth. 

Well, then, lake the lienefit to architiclure first, as it should be taken. It will Im 
admitted, I think, that good architects will do just as good architecture whether they are 
registered or not; it will therefore make no difference whatever to our l»e*t architecture. Our 
friend replies. That may Imj so, still it will prevent an enormous amount of bad arcliitcclurc 
Icing iMiriK-tmted throughout the country by incoiuiK-tent men. 1 take leave to doubt this ; 
1 fiiir that when registration became compulsory, though you would register much*«/»i7i/y, you 
would also register much imihilitii. That is the danger, and 1 fancy our friend would find 
hiniBelf worse off than Icfore. Much of our building nt cannot lx- calltsl architecture) is done 
by eptcuhiiing builders, auctioneers, Sir., who very properly do not now eoll themselves 
architects, and registration would not affect them as far as 1 understand it. It is true they 
would not be able to recover their charges as architects in a Court of Law, but builders are 
not paid by fees, aud they would not call themselves architects. Tlicy will continue their 
work, aud be i>erhap8 even helped, for probably some of the best arooegst them would work up 
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aud pass tho examination and carry on their poor buildings under the full authority and sanction 
of a Govemmt nt diploma, and we shall see on the window hliud “ Estate Agent and Govem- 
mont Arehitoct.” and many suchliko comhinations. Will this improve our architecture, or 
help our friend ? 

Then, again, wo have generally thought a man who has tho right to coll himsi lf an 
architect acquires the right hy the buildings he has designed and whose erection ho has 
BuiHTintended. This is the test we ask of our own Fellows, hut this comiinlsory registration 
would miuire that he ho hall-marke«l •‘Architect" hy Government examination, prohahly 
before he has designed or sujierintendod a single building. Surely this is putting the cart 
iH-foro the horse, and chcni>ening the title of architt«t! Wc adniit Associates hy examination, 
hut rcqnii'o seven vears to elapse and evidence of actual building before he Itecomes a 
Fellow. Suppose a man obtains the Government diploma, and his hnildings turn out 
niisalisfnckry, what will happen then ? In fact, is it iwssiblo to decide on paper whi ther a 
man is an architect, or on the some evidence to deny him that honourable name ? 

Another difficulty is. What standard of arcliitectural excellence is to lie fixed for tho right 
of this Government diploma ? It must, apparently, lie the same for the practitioner in a 
distant country district as for our larger eilie.s. Is this fair or desirable? 

Again 1 would ask, sympathising as I do all the while W'ith this ip-icvanco, is all this 
ticketing and docketing compatible with our art ? Protection is in the air, 1 know, and I am 
not rash enough to express anv opinion ni>on it. IJnt I do know that Art has always been free, 1 
Let us not Ik.- tho ones to shacklo it. An artist is horn, not made; no questions or answers I 
admit him inU) tlie fold, only his work. We are constantly lasing told that doctors and/| 
lawyers have these Govenunent diplomas, and so ought we; and if wc venture to suggest that 
painters, sculptors, and engineers have none and require none, we are told that has nothing 
to do with it. But why not ? Are not painting, sculpture, and engineering more nearly allied 
to architecture than law aud medicine ? I should have thought so. 

Then, ns regards its henetit to architects, we are told that this diploma is essentia,! in 
order to make the lazy ones work; the Institute examination, they say, is not sufficient 
inducement, and we must therefore compel them to come in. 1 can only say again, 1 do not 
think so. The lazy men we should admit for this reason had far better remain outside. 
Again, as regards the l»cnefit to architects, 1 would ask yon to remember that if this proiiosal 
wore legalLsed to-morrow, tlie engineer, the Ixirough surveyor, and surveyor, if luemlwrs 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers or tho Surveyors’ Institution, would lie exempted from all 
restrictions, ami would eontinno to practise architecture precisely as they do at presc-nt: 
the registered archiUct would come to bo looked uiioii more aa a luxury or as a consultant, 
to lie called in on wry important matters only, and so a large part of Uie work, which 
is already so greatly encroached ui>on, would finally slip away from architects altogether. It 
would also he necessary that all those calling themselves archiu-cls at the time of the jiassing 
of the Bill, whatever their qualifications, wonld receive llio Government diploma, so 1 am 
afraid our friend in tho country town would receive no relief in liis lifetime. 

Tho words of the Memorial addressed to the Council in 185H apin-ar to me as true now 
us then—“ That a I hploma of .Andiitectnre would l>e a fallacious distinction, ei]ually nseless ns 
a guide to the public and iiiiBlcnding as an object for the efforts of the student. Aud, 
further, that " no legislation can protect the public from had design. 

While saying this. I wonld like those who are in favour of the compulsory registration of 
architects to lielicve that we are entirely in sympathy with every effort to raise the status of 
architecture and the architect in this country’, and it is on this very' account that 1 have 
ventured to discuss the matter at some length this evening. 
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It tXNMDS to me vre uiuot first come to Homo a^rwinenl Rnioiignt oursclvos oh lo ihc 
Htaiulard to be set op, and how it is to be teHtwl, i»nd until thin is defini'tl rcgiHlratioii would 
Ih* useless and faUaedous. 

I am reminded of a story you will probably all rcmeml>cr, told by tlu' late Hishop of 
London at one of our Pinners, of an Oxford I»on leaning over a wall and watching twt» under¬ 
graduates trying to induce a tortoise to put his heinl out of his shell by holding out some 
tempting bait, but without result; and at last the Pon quietly Baying to those undergraduatos, 

“ IXtn’t yon think, gentlemen, you had Isdter try the other end ? " And I wouM venture to 
say to you,gentlemen,don’t you think we hml la'tter try the other end? If, as 1 think, there 
is no probability of getting what we all want—a higher appreciation of architecture by legiHla- 
tion at the present timo—would it not be latter to redouble our efforts to gain the i-aiue n-sults 
by raising the standard of architecture amongst ourselves, by encouraging the higher e«lucation 
of our young men, so that in time superior attainments may make menil»ership of this Institute 
a recognised qualification in the eyes of the public, as 1 i>elieve is the case already, to a great 
extent, not only at homo but in the Colonies also ? 

Professor Kerr, in a very interesting address on ri'gistrution, said it was o|)en to question 
whether, when this Institute started standiug committet‘s on Art. l.iu-rature. Practice, and 
Science, it should not have added a fifth on Education, and I think he was right. 

Education is everywhere the cry, and if the Institute is to take a more prominent part 
in architectural e<lucation, it will Iw necessary to dejmrt, to some extent, from the itosition 
it has taken in this mutter up to the present time. 

Up to the present we have been satisfied, and 1 think rightly so, by endeavouring to 
arrive at and suggr^t a stundanl of architectural education by means of our exuniinutions. 
leaving the preparation and e<luration of atudents to others. Paring the last Session your 
Council had laid before them for their considerution certain draft propoaals on architei-tural 
education, drawn up by a bo<ly of well-known architects interested in this question, though 
not at present niemlaTS of this Institute, including such well-known names as Mr. Iteginald 
Blomtield, Professor Lethaby, Mr. Morvyn Macartney, and .Mr. Halsey Uicardo. Thewt 
proposals set forth the proposition that neither the system of artichsl pujiilage nor tho 
training in polytechnics and art schools had proved satisfactory, and that a combination of the 
two syRtems was desirable; that architectural education at present suffers from want of 
organisation, and should Ite taken up by a representative IkhIv of architects - such us this 
Institute—which shall Isi accepted by the public and profession as authoritative. 

Tlte projiosals suggested a preliminary course of training in schools ami workshops, and a 
sub8e<iuent course in the office of a practising architect, an endeavour liemg made to co¬ 
ordinate and bring intf) line existing institutions, by the adoption, in e4>njunction with lluwe 
institutions, of a uniform system, with a central liody such as this Institute at tho head. 

This, omitting all details, which are, of course, imjsirtant, gives a fair idea of the 
prtqKjsals. and, I believe, commended itself to th«- Council us not only a di'sirablu pnii>o«il, 
but also an eminently practicable one. 

The Council having aBcertaine»l that tlie authorn of these projjosals would Ui willing to 
assist the Institute in working them out, by appointing some of their numlK'r to act on a 
Committee, the Council have ap|)ointed an Education Committee; and amongst those outside 
the Institute who have accepted an invitation to join our delilwrations are Sir Arthur Hiicker, 
Principal of London Cniversity ; Mr. T. G. Jackson, Treasurer of the Hoyal Aendemy; 
Mr. Sidney Wehb, L.C.C.; Professor Perry, of tho Hoard of Education; and Mr. Itasil 
Champneys; while tho authors of tho draft pro|)Osal8 nomiiiate<l Mr. Iteginald Hlomtield, 
Professor Lethahy. ilr. llalwy Iticardci, and Mr. Macartney. 
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Thib Comuiitlw> hub met and discubwnl tlje matter and, wilh the aid of a Suh-Commiltee, 
has drawn up and adopted a rei»ort which is now under the consideration of the Council, and 
I am not. therefore, in a iKwition to bring it l>efore you. though I ho^jcto be able to do so early 
in the course of the present Session. We are enctmrBge<l to hope that wo may Iw enablwl 
to obtain the co-operation of the various teaching liodies in London in the scheme, and in 
course of lime to extend our ojierations to the chief cities of the kingdom. 

We also hope to constitute a Board of Architectural Education, bringing uiK>n it 
distingoisheil men inU-rested in the subject, whether memheis of the Institute or not, \U 
main duties being those of on axlvisory board on the courses of architectural studies in the 

vuriuns schools and their examinations. . , o • • 

As the scheme develops we hope to have the assisUuice of our Alliwl SocioUes, anil to 
olTcr facilities to their memlters to particijiate in the advantages of these improved methods 
of eiUicalion, and llrst and foremost we hope to unite in one great effort for the improvement 
of tlie education of our younger brethren and give them advantages we sorely miss ourselves. 

1 feel 1 must aiwlogise for having detained you so long on purely teehnied points on such 
an occasion ns this, leaving me, unfortunately, hut little time to deal with architectural matters 

of more general interest. . 

The past year has seen some notable eveiiU in architectural history—the opening of 
Truro Calhcdnil, completetl in the course of tifteen years, with the exception of its wesU^rn 
towers; the selection of a design for the new cathedral of Liverpool; the opening up of a li^ge 
iKJi tion of the Btrand improvement by the London County Council, and the erection of an 
ini|K)rtant building on a portion of its site; the adoption of a design by the same l)t>dy for tla* 
new Vauxhall Bridge; and the selection of a design for the great university at Cardifi. 
Further progress has been made with the great Government buildings in Whitehall and 
elsewliere. including, it is understood, the purchase of the remainder of the Great George 
Strota site; while the Government have completed their great Post-Office buUdmg at West 

Kensington. ^ , i n i 

It has been my gixsl fortune to see Trui-o Cathedral since it was completeil. anil all wlio 

have done so will, 1 am sure, agree with me that the now nave is a noble addition to the 
hiiihling, and that, accepting the literal use of a previous style in which its designer was w> 
thorough a master, the result is impressive and worthy of the great effort made by Cornish- 
men for its erection. Tlie detlectiou of the main axis of the nave, some six feet, 1 believe, 
in a length of HOO fiHst, and mainly caused by the neci-ssities of the site, lends. I cannot 
doubt, advantage to the general effect, both internally and externally. Externally one could 
wisli the material had Imhui entirely granite, hiit probably the cost of this would have been 

iiractically prohibitory. ... . 

Since last we met LivcrpiKil has also decideil upon a cathi^ral, designed on inedwMU 
lines by a young man liearing an honoured name in the architectural world, whose succesa 
uinsl iie a mutter of encouragement to young men and demonstrate once again the 
immense opiK*rtiinitiis ois n to young architects of ability by the com|K)titive system. It 
doi-s not come within my province at this stage to refer critically to the design ; but I lun 
sure you will join with mo in wishing Mr. Gilbert Scott Huece.s8 in his gn>at and reaponsible 
iniilerUking. Ilie apiKiintment of Mr. Botllcy, one of Uie assessors, as jouit arclntocl with 
Mr. Si;olt to carrv out the work is not in accordance w ilh our “ Suggestions, ’ and must not la* 
i.Kikeil upon as a’procedenl. Tlio circumstances were very exceptional. 1 understand it was 
done wiUi the complete concurn nee of .Mr. Scott, and was only agreed to by Mr. Bodley after 
great pressure luid been put ui>on him, and when it became evident that the award would 
otherwise la* put aside. 
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A HOto of vfurtiinp greatly affecting Loialon has lk*en sountled during the hut few days 
by the udvertising for sale, fur building jiurixises, of one of the prineiisil 8<iuare8 in Kensingtolii 
which, if carried out. would greatly interfere with the amenities and healthfulness of the royal 
borough; and if the same process wore carried through Loudon it is almost iniiK)S8iblo to 
realise the havoc that would be wrought. Fancy Berkeley Sijuare, Belgrave ami Kabm 
S<)uares, Bloomsbury ami Gordon S(|Uttres, and nmny others, all covere<l with huge blocks 
of Hats! This, of course, is not likely to happen at present ; but as long as they are in 
private hands it might hapia-n ut any time. 

Gardens with the backs of houses looking upon them are not so vulnerable, as thj'V are 
diOlcult of access, and the houses themselves hnvo coiihideruble rights over them. 1 was 
myself offere<l the freehold of one of these gardens as a free gift some years ago. the owner 
Iteing anxious to be free of its management ami maintenance. But these gardens, as 1 
{minted out last year, do not give Ui London what the squares do — n sight of grass, trees, and 
sometimes flowers. True, they might lx- kej>t much belter than they are, and l>e made tuncli 
brighter than they are; hut as they art- we are grateful for them. It has Ix.'eu suggested that 
Tarliament should obtain some control over tliese open sjmees, which would not interfere with 
landlords' and frontagers’ rights, beyond the disability of covering them with buildings: and 
wc must earnestly hope that I'orliament and the County Council will lay their heads together 
t} this end. 

Thu wideuujg of Imndon Bridge is in full {trogress, and the temiM)rttrj’ coverwl footways 
on cither side suggest what picturesque iind welcome adjuncts they would lx; to our bridges. 
These, the most exposed {Kjrtions of our roKlways, enunot Im crosMxl in wet and windy wejilher 
without great discomfort, whicli those covered ways would entirely obviate. 

While on the subject of our streets, we may l>e {mrmitted to wonder what is to lx> the 
end of the forest iret-s (datited on the verge of so many of our footways, delightful when 
young, but now they arc ui* to the toi)S of our houses rather darkening and obstructing to 
the view of bamlsome buildings. The huge ubsTric stuiidurdH, also, now Ix-ing planUxl down 
the eentro of our streets, seem to require immediate attention, lH)th as regards {XKUtion, design, 
and the curions colour they are [Kiintcsl. 

The visit of Mr. ^fcKim last summer naturally brought into prominence .\merican 
practice in matters connected with our art, and esi)ecially with the eontrol exercised in 
America over public improvements, and he left in our i.ibrary a Look containing a report 
which (leals wiih the improvement of Washington by laying it out on a large and eom|ire- 
hensive scale; 1 commend u study of this book to all interested — and what architect is not? 
—in the laying out and im[irovcinenl of our great cities. 

This book recounts how a siinitl hcsly of exjmrts were ap{x>int04l to prepare and submit 
u general {ilnn fur the dcvelo{>mcnt of the entire Park system of the district. 'niisCommitlee, 
1 understand, virtually put aside their large and ])rotUable {irivate work for nearly a year and 
devoted their lime and exi>ericiiee to the service of the nation, a sacrifice made without any 
{weuniary reward. 

The Committee consisted of two arcliittH;l8, Mr. Bnrnhuiu and -Mr. MeKim, a leading 
sculptor, Mr. Ht. Gaudens, and Mr. Olmsted, whose name is ideiititied with what is best in 
garden arehiU-cturc in Ameriea, 

For the prix-ee<lingB of this Committee 1 must refer yon to their re|iurt, merely stating 
here that a short tour to the principal cajiitals of Europe was made, and then a eompreheiisivu 
plan for the laying out of Washington was {iroduced and laid down on the noblest and 
grandest lines, fully illustrated by drawings and models. 

The Committee describe the realisation of the scheme as a stu{Xiiidoos tusk, much greater 
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than anv one Roneration can hoia. D> accomplish; hut they add that the hearty and intel^ei^^t 
c«;-op<Tn'ti<m with which the plans have been n'Ceivi-d by the officora of he (.o\eminent, tho 
Committees of Congress, and the public geuenUly. makes it practically certam that the 
development of the national capital will be prosecuted on the lines pmijoscd. 

Srnce thU was written I mulerstand a large sum has been votwl, which will enable a 

*’”^1\I!lin l)inii^ I venturetl to give some particulars of a Commission 

apiioiuSd under the Charter of Sew York, comiK>sc>d of experts, who abo act without fee or 

iidvico in all art matters in connection with Sew \ork. _ ^ 

^ Tills is eorrviug out to some extent the more complete system m eustence 
where the care all puhlic huihlings in Paris is entnistiMl to <1;, f 

Instruction and Fine Arts ; (2) the Minister of Justice and Public W orship . l^!t th* I r 
of the Seine; and (4) the Prefect of Police. Each of these Ministers is advised by a Council, 
mainly fornuHi of archiUcts of distinction. The duties and constitution of these 
very fully set out in a book by our late Sc-cretary, William U. White, entitled . 4 rrfcHrct«rc an 
l>,Lc Iiu!hliu<j». published in 1H84. whicli conUins a great deal of most 

on this subject, t is under this direction that Faris as we see it to-day has h«ii proiluced, and 
tl sloSstem is foUowe.1 all over France. As the auUior says: •• Xono. having an under- 
standing of these matters, can traverse Paris without feeling that the authority 
and controls the great works of architecture in that capital, is a real and comiK‘tent authority. 

to which the State turns for guidance and on whoso judgment the ' ^ .. 

Every public building throughout France, grt^t or small, has an architec attached to it 
and. where necessary, an assistant architect, who. commencing in some humble '‘t 

tho Council of Civil Buildings, in dne time is admitted as assisUnt to this B.wrd, or Council, 
wHc^s him right of presentation to a public luiilding in course of coustruction, as su^ 
ordinate to the architect who is carrying it out, siKiuds his days on tho works and ma> riM. 
if he conducts himself well, to be assistant architect or joint architect to a r‘"„cmo; 

maUdv architect-m-chief. In coarse of lime be is summoned to take the place of Councillor 
on Olio of tho various Itoards. and ultimately the Academy of bine Arts, who cducatitd liim, 

will bear of him again, and finally elect him to tiieir body. ... i j ,* 

Thus the State not only assists in providing an efticienl system of architectural i^ucatioii. 
hut also provides itself with an efticienl Innly of traiiie<l architects to undertake its publu. 
buildings!all working on a well-defined tradition, and pnaliicing works of great c« 
which wc cannot hut admire. 1 do not proinise to corai.are thest systems wi h 
adopted in Uiis country, partly U-cause you are all well aware what 

1 am afraid tho compari«.n couhl hardly Ik. in favour of this countrj^ ^ 

a moment, that the French system in its entirety would he suilahlc here; it ^ ‘ 
to a lossof iiidmdualitv, which would hardly l« tolerated hero, for though «« tal^ a g 
deal of working on traditional lines, 1 am not sure whether we Iwvo yet learnt the lesson of 

sinkinc our own indmduality sufliciently to do so. . . , 4 - 

1 have mentioned these systems in force in France and America to draw attention once 
more. 08 I ventured to do last year, to tho pressing need there seems to lie in Great Britam. 
and which 1 think most of us feel, for some authority to whom schemes of public improve, 
ments should Ihj submitted, not necessarily for sanction, Inil for consultation and advice. 
Tho work could hardlv lie entrusted to any single individual, hut there would surely la. no 
difficultv in finding ilion of skill, taste, and authority enough, and with patriotism enough 
to form’such a Commission as that estabUshed in .New York, and on the same terms, if asked 
to do so by His Majesty’s Government. ^ 
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Aull how unoruioiiiily such a IkhIv would Htr«>ngtht>n thr hands of iho authuritiuB oaTying 
out great works and the architects dcHigniug tliem; public confidence would lie incrifusi^l, and 
schemes would lie executed wliich are now often either dropiM<d altogether or carrinl through 
in a half-hearted w ay as a compromise—a inetho<I desirable no doubt in many eoncenis of 
life, but absolutely fatal where art is concenu'd. The essence of a work of art is its com¬ 
pleteness, and there compromise can find no place. I do not mean necessarny high finish 
or elaboration, but the expr(.«sion of a complete idea; take something away from it or add 
something incongruous to it and it is destroyed as a work of art, and though this Is understoml 
as regards painting and M'ulpturc (for who wouhl venture either to add to or lake awav fmiii 
a fine picture ?i, it is in no way undorstooil or recognisotl as regards buililings. A house is 
designed to stand on a broad terrace, the terrace is cut out and surprise exprensed that the 
house diK's not look as was exiiecte<l. building is arrangwl with certain approaches which 
are entirely oiuitUtl, or in matters of detail the windows arr* divider! with bars giving scale 
to a building, and these are cut out. 

But 1 have wandered from my subject. \iz. the need of some authority to whom to 
refer our public improvement schemes. .A case in jioint has laUdy arisi-u on the question 
first raised by Mr. Ifanio Tbornycroft, on the alignment of the eastern end of the Strand 
Improvement Scheme. .All who have taken part in that controversy will acknowledge the 
great cnnsiileration showm by tho London County Council in the matter, first, by putting 
up lioards to show the various proposals; and, secondly, by inviting reprem-ntatives of your 
Council to meet their Committee luiil discuss the matter on the sjsit, which wo did with great 
advantage, I lielieve, to both sides. But now who is to decide on the merits of the various 
plans •? M ould not the delilierate opinion of an imiependent Isxly carry great weight with 
the public, who I believe are willing enough to pay, if assurwl they will thereby get a goes! 
thing •> Since these words were in print tho County Council has decidwl, and we have been 
officially informed that in the opiniou of the Council not one of the proposals made (includ¬ 
ing tliat 1 presume of tlieir own adviser) olTerb sufficient advantages to jusUf,v the Council in 
incurruig the great exiwnse which would be involved in inenasiug the already adequate 
width ilOOfeetiof the |Mirtiou of the thoroughfare in question; and so what appeannl to 
many brought up U» consider such matters a great opisirtuiiity is lost to London. 1‘ublie 
^hw apiKiir to consider that tho point on which all matters of public improvement haw 
finally to he selllMl is tlie one of cost. Xo matter how goo<l the suggestion, if it can lie shown 
to cost more it is doomed. In other countries, where land in great cities is i'<|uallv costly it 
IS rertignised that spacionsness and dignity liear interest to a city higher than golil by in 
creasing the dignity of its life, the pride of its citizens, and the nildition of a lienutv tlmt 
cannot fade, riie decision may be right or may be wrong. My point is. and 1 sm^k with all 
respi^ : Are we satisfied with the conii>etency of the tribunal to decide so imiH.rtaiit a matter *> 

Then, again, the solution of the \aiixhall Bridge design, which dnigged on for so long 
and WM so IjlJl'pib' tattled as soon as collal»oration lastwi-en engineer and nrchiUvl was estn' 
blished would have been still further greatly accelerated had there U im some such Commission 
to which the matter could have liecm referred. 

Agiun, there is that most thorny question of the coutnd of the great new street from 
H»llH,rn to tl.„ Tl,. Comtoitle.. U,, fotou-il , 1 ,. 

co,,», llu,8 ,1,. c,,|v .toge., .hil, tl„. laying ™, „( ,|,„ „ J, ™ ' 

and alto w.11. twrd to oktaming da.ign,, with awr,- intoiitian, vte fullv Wiovc of Cto-rvio. H 
aocapu.,1 one U.,aoRl. I l,at nothing ha. la«, done. far, and thin, i. w. Origi,. wf. . " 

f om waol of will on tho part „f the Coniioitto, toid „ir.eial,. I.ot from want of « Xh 

Iho stning opmioo of a gonerolly r. eognito.1 eomiwtant nothorltv would Intvo .op ,1^ 
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Gciitlvmeii, 1 v-viitiirv to think the formation of citich an uiithority xbould ho udvoenU-d 
hy tiiiu Institute, in conjunction witli the public Indies concerned, and that tinally suniethiiig 
might Ihj done to place this matter on a more satisfactory haws. The interest that arcliitects 
naturally t^ke in our cities, and London in particular, is my reason fw bringing it forward. 

The public an* singularly aiiathetic in the matter. We hat-e so long preached to them 
the Ivauty of old work that they have apparently taken our view and regard modem work 
with comparative indifference. They resent, and no doubt in many cases rightly, the lea.st 
interference with luicient buildings, hut treat with unconcern the vast mo<lern changes now- 
taking (dace in our citiee. The study of the (last, invaluable to the student, essential for 
instruction and rofrchliiuent to all of ns, must not take the place—for us at least—of tlie all- 
uleorbing present and future. Last century was s])ent hy us in research and retrospection, 
let us now show the result of our studies and spend this one in action and progress. Let us 
stH* that our buildings arc lieautiful, as beautiful as we can make them, and with a beauty that 
tells of our lime; not original, |)erhaps, bni at least distinctive; let ns see that they meet 
the present complicateti rc<iuirement8, that Uiey are well placr-xl for sun and air, cht«rful, 
wholesome, gladdening: that we put Hi>mething of ourselves into them, in order thait they 
may give out something to otliers, and let us remeralutr how great a responsibility rests upon 
us architects in our work. Hnskin, addressing tlie Architectural Association, once said : 
•* What a jaex’ulijir imjs>rtaiice and respon.siliility are attached to yonr work when yon conaider 
its {lenuuueiice and the multitudes to whom it is addressed. Wc frequently are led by wise 
people to consider what res]K)Dsiliility may soiiiutimes attach to words which yet, tlie chance 
is, will be heard hy few and forgotten as soon as heard. Dut none of your words will be heard 
by few, and none will lie fc rgotten for five or su hundred yi*ar», if you liuild well. You will 
talk to all who |>ass by; all tliuee little sympathies, those freaks of fancy, Uiosc jests 

in stone, will occupy mind after mind of utterly countless multitudes long after you are gone; 
you luive not, like authors, tt» plead for a hearing or to fear oblivion. IH* but build Urge enough 
and curve l>oldly enough, and all the world will hear you ; they cannot choose but look." 

Let ns, then, resolve that we will go straight forward, udduig our little something to the 
great story of our noble art. 

** OuesU of the ages at to-morrow’s door. 

Why shrink we ? The long ttwck lieliind us lies. 

The lamps gleam, and the uinsio tlirolis liefotv. 

Kidding us enter; and I count him wise 

Who loves so well man’s noble memories; 

lie ni'eiU must love man’s nobler hopes yet more.*' 


VOTK OK THANKS TO THE PIIESIDENT. 


Thk Itiuirr Hus. LORD WINDSOR. P.t’., 
D.l... First C'ouimiHioner of II.M. Works, who 
rose at the instance of the Mon. Secretary, Mr. 
Alex, (irabam. aake<i to be allowed to express his 
tlmnks for the privilege acconloil him to be there 
that evening and to propose a vote of thanks to 
the President for the remarkable AddrcM tlioy ha<l 
just listened tx He also wishcrl to say how very 
deeply ho appreciated the honour—the distin- 
guiahed honour— which hod been conferred upon 
him hy the President and the Council and the In¬ 
stitute in having his name read out as the receiver 
of on honorary distinction from the Inhtitntc. He 


should have hesitated very much indeeil in saying 
anything with reference to what had fallen from 
the President if tlie subject bad l>i>en treated from 
a more technical point of view than it hod been, 
but though in the early part of the Address re- 
fcienoe had been made to matters relating to the 
administration of tlio Institute and concerning 
the registration of architects—matters on which 
he should not for a moment express any opinion 
towards the end of the .Address the I’resident 
had dealt with matters that did not affect tbs 
Institute alone, but atfectod very deeply indeed the 
whole population of the kingdom, who had their 
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own sliaro in the trchitectunil work of the great 
towns anil cities. There were ono or two points 
he craved their indulgence to say a word or two 
abjut. Thu last subject that the President dealt 
with, was. ho ventured to think, to the world in 
general, the most important Mrhaps nz. his 
reference to the advantages and the iuipnrtauce 
of having some recognised body of coiniietent 
persons who conld be refem-d to and who could 
advise those who wore responsible for obtaining 
designs for great architectural improvements. 
Homo instances of the proceedings in other 
countries had been given, and tliat of the rnited 
States was of very great practical injporunce. It 
had been shown that the foremost architects and 
artists of .\incrica gave up their time and abilities 
freely to help the State in tlie great work of 
beantif}-ing tlicir cities, and he liad no doubt that 
the foremost artists iu all brunches of Art in this 
country would not hesitate for a moment to give 
their services to the State in such honourable 
work. There was no doubt that Isindon—and he 
rountioned London l>ecaose it was the iletropolis, 
and was natnially foremost in their thoughts 
—bad suffered terribly in the past from the 
want of a broad view of the manner in which 
their chief arclutcctural works sliould be de¬ 
signed in order to make Uieir city a magnificent 
city. Take for instance a part of I^undon 
directly under Uio jurisdiction of the (iovem- 
nient—Whitehall: if the design and the plan 
fur dealing with Whitehall bad, from tlio wry 
coiumenceinent of the rebuilding of their public 
oflices, be-en laid out on broad linos, a most magni¬ 
ficent approach to the Houses of Parliament 
could have been made. The blame for Uie failnre 
to bring this aliout in no way attached to the 
architects, but to those wlio had instructed them. 
The architects hsd built fine buildings, but 
they had been oiilv pcnniltcil to consider the 
actual work upon wbicu they were engaged ; then- 
Imil l>eeii no particular reforenct- to any building 
which was Uiore bi-fnre, and no reference what¬ 
ever to any one tliat might follow. Tliougli, 
however, they had lost nuuiy great op|>ortunities, 
it was never too late to mend, and he wislicrl to 
express bis entire sympathy and concurrence with 
the President when he hoiKsl that some such 
advisory body of competi-nt |icrsons aliuuld liave 
H voice in the laving out on a large scale of the 
streets and buildings of Ixmdou. He might go 
ono step farther. He had no right to express 
anything more tlian Ids own personal concurrence 
with the President’s views; but he might say 
this, that if the views of Uie President wore, as 
bo believed them undoubtedly to be, the opinioa 
of the Council and the Institute, be would gladly 
undertake to lay those views before His ilajesty's 
(tovemment, and whether it might be possible 
for anything to be done or not—for some time, 
at least—those views should be placeil for coii- 
sidenUion btdoro the Government and no time 


should be la>t in having this expression of 
opinion fully cunaidunsl. The President had re- 
ferrod to an important building for which the 
designs liad been made, and with which be (Ixinl 
Windsor) had been rather intimately connected— 
viz., the new I'liiversity College liuiUlings at 
CanlifT—and lie was glad to have the opportunity 
of .saying that to the fonr architects who assisted 
them in South Wales and Monmouthshire to 
obtain designs for those in^rtant buildings, 
they wore deeply grateful. The pity of it was 
that they had onlv money enough to erect a por¬ 
tion of one of the buildings, and the chief th>ng hu 
felt as be looked at those designs was that they 
should all be built, that they shunld all take a 
eonorote form. Ho trusU-d tliat South Wales 
and ilonnioiithshire w'ould Imfore long provide 
the money for a very much larger portion, if not for 
the whole of the selected design. The President 
had referred to the trees that had be-on planted in 
London along the street.^. This raised rather an 
important question to those living in l.,ondun: 
what was to be the future of the forest trees 
growing in the streets. His ]>crsonsl opinion was 
Ilut they were too much afraid of the pniniiig 
knife. 'Trees in towns and cities should be made 
entirely subservient to Uio arcliitectunU features 
of the streets. Forest trees witii branches 
that grew n* they lisusl. siiitublc os they wen< 
for open (Mirks and Ofien spaces, were eertaiuly 
not ibc kind to form the surrounilings of archi* 
u-ctnral buildings. They had, he know, a great 
dilficalty to noutend with in I.«ndoii—viz. the 
inevitable smoke question. Hardly any tree but 
the plane—although it might have grown beauti¬ 
fully when plaiit4>a a liuiuired or a hundred and 
fifty years ago—conld now stand the Ixindon 
smoke, aud tlio plane was not easily to l>e dealt 
with witli the (iruning knife. There wore difficulties 
to lie got over, but he venturwl to think tliat they 
must III some way tn at the plane (as it could grow 
the liest in London) to make a lioautiful green siip- 
jwrt to the architecture of their streets. Touch¬ 
ing this question of their trees and parks, hu bail 
Sven rceently an anxious letter in the newspspiTs, 
from which it appeared that there was an idea 
alloot that the Gllice of orks were aliotit to make 
a new roail across the Green Park which might 
bo detrimental to its present diameter and beauty. 
He iiiigbl aay that there was no intention what¬ 
ever, BO far as lie know, of making a new road 
across the Park. Such a work would not Im 
carridl out until it liad been sufficiently con- 
Btdered by Parliament, and. in fai-t, bv the publio 
generally. Tliore was no hitcntiuii whatever, and 
certainly nut in connection aith the (jiicen’s 
Meuiurial. of cutting a new road Uirough the 
Green Park. In conclusion he begged to propose 
a niost hearty vote of thanks to the Pnuu’ih'nt for 
his able and instnictivo Address. 

Mn. HKNKY T. IIAUK, President of the 
Architectural Association, Loudon, said it was a 
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plcttimre (uid privilege U> liitn Uj limvc the 
huuour of Boeoniliiig the vote of thanks bo ably 
anil olo«|uently pmpoBwl by I^ord Winilsor. The 
Aiiiitud Address of tlie President of the Lnstitoto 
was always looked forward to with pleasurable 
anticipations for a ritum^ of the events of the [last 
ytiar. In Ujo present instant their President, Mr. 
Aston NVfhb, ha«l the happy faculty of crysUllisiiig 
and expressing the thoughts which were in their 
own minds, and of expressing the thoughts which 
were also in his wind, in a manner at onco con¬ 
cise, clear, and instructive. The ground covered 
by the Address was considerahle. The question of 
registration, which had Imh'O dealt a'ith in a more 
exhaustive manner than ever pteviously in their 
1’residential Addresses, was, and would he, he 
fcareil, for some time, a very burning one. There 
could be no doubt that the state of aflfairs which 
had given occasion for the promulgation of the 
Bill brought liefore Parliament hint session was u 
very lamenlublo one, and on many grounds one 
could not fail to have considerable sympa^y with 
the promoters of the Bill, although one might not 
sympathise with the exact means by whicn they 
proposed to attain their wishes. Perhaps the 
most intert'Sting and most important jioint touched 
upon in the Address was that of the control of 
public buildings and important public Improvo- 
mcnls. Tliat was one of the largest questions 
which concerned iho architectural profession, 
and one of the most serious with regard to the 
development and improvement of London mid 
other largo cities. It was particularly gratifving 
to them to bear the manner in which Lord 
Windsor bad acceptcil the suggestions made by 
the President in his Address, and it was a matter 
for congratulation to the Institute, and to the coun¬ 
try at large, tliat a nobleman with such large and 
sympathetic ideas concerning architecture and the 
arts should ha at the head of the Office of Public 
Works at the present lime. That some such 
control must be instituted in the future — in Uie 
very near future he hoped — was evident to any¬ 
one who looked around him atid compared the 
state of our own country with that of other conn- 
tries on the Continent and in America, So one 
who had icavelltsl could have failed to notice the 
way in which great public improvements wore 
carried out in other countries, and to feel a sense 
of shame when comparing it with the way they 
Were carried out in this country. The_ reason 
generally given for the small and mean spirit with 
which our public improvements were carried out 
was that it was the spirit of commercialism, and 
tbornfore the cheapest course was invariably 
udopuid. That was the most tnurow-minded and 
the worst course that could be taken. The 
scheme which was controlled by the greatest idea 
and governed by the largest lines was the one 
which in the long run would prove to be most 
remunerative. That was sufficiently evidenced by 
the great sebomes for improvement carried out in 


I’aris during tho last generation or two. Aluicat 
all such schemes had been remunerative both in 
the narrowest monetary sense, and much more so 
in their general advantage to tlie city. It a'os, 
however, on another footing that he wished to »ld 
a few remarks in seconding the vote, vii. —as Presi¬ 
dent of the Architectural .Association. Mr. Aston 
Webb was one of the most honoured of their Past- 
Presidents. and it was highly gratifying to him (tho 
speaker), as having the honour to be President at 
the present time, to hear tho very sympathetic way 
he had referred to the workof the Association and 
to wliat had been alluded to as “the great de¬ 
parture " about to take place in their removal to 
Tuflon Street. The Institute and the Aswialion 
had for many years been more or less in touch 
with each other, and the s.vnipatlty and support 
the latter receiveil from the Institute had increased 
as the years went by. The as.sociation between 
the two Ixidics was becoming more and more 
intimate. For some years the junior l»ody had 
had the privilege of using the Institute room for 
their meetings, a privil^e they had appreciatwl 
very highly indeed; and now that they were re¬ 
moving to’flieir new home in Tuftoii Street they 
had tho advantage of tho counsel and advira of 
the President and of the Council of the Institute 
in the 8te|)8 which luul been taken, and this had 
been crownoil by a most generous donation towards 
their building fund. The work the Association 
was carrying out must appeal to all architects; 
it was that of Uie education of the next generation 
of architects. Kveryono agreed that the education 
of architects under tho pupilage system was not 
tliat could ho desired, and that much improve¬ 
ment could be nunle. This they were endeavour¬ 
ing to bring aliout by a system of teaching in a 
day school preparatory to pupilage. This day 
school had now been in force for two years, and 
tho results so far were most gratifying. M hat it 
might lead to in the future was impossible to 
say, but he looked forward to the time when this 
work would bo expanded to uoinothing very much 
larger than it was at present, and might some 
ilay supersede the sj'Stem of pupilage altogether. 
That, however, was’ looking too far ahead; they 
roust go slowly and step by step. There_ was, he 
believed, practically no system of pupilage in 
America ; they were, ho thought, endeavouring to 
make their training entirely a collegiate one. At 
all events, the step the Association was taking 
in the way of education must be for the benefit of 
the profession, and must command the sympathy 
and support of all those iuterested in Uie Arts. 

Mr. UKGLSALD BLdMKIELD, M.A., sdd 
Uiat the President bad touched admirably in 
every case on a great many exceedingly interest¬ 
ing subjects, but he (the speaker) could not quite 
agrts* with Mr. Hare in thinking that the control 
of public buildings was the moat important 
(|uo3tion now before architects. The eilucation of 
tho young architect, he thought, was a much 
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moiv importiuit affair. Tbuy hnd to !ooh to Ui» 
future. They ihemMlvM who wore now wrealling 
with their respective practices were now in action, 
and had to make best they could of the 
training they had received, but they were nioet of 
them dissatisfieil with that training and felt there 
wan lunch more to be dune, and which ought to 
be done. The Preaidoul had sketched the genend 
programme tliat was now before their CoundL 
Home who were outside the Institute had been 
very glad to oo-o{wrate l» the best of their 
capwty in preparing that programme. The 
(losition as tney saw it was that the present 
state of architectural education was very uiiaatis* 
factory, and it failed apparently in two ways. 
The system of pupila^ to whicL they had been 
used and which had been going on for years 
had many excellent points, but half the value 
of it wa'« wasted because the student, when he 
wont into an architect’s office, did not know 
how to learn. Ho recollected when ho went 
into his uncle’s office idiont the age of twenty* 
three or so, after he had been there three mun^s 
his uncle was very much surprised because he 
liad not the slightest idea what a “ mitre ” meant ; 
but there was no reason why he should know, as 
he had bad no exiwrience and no chance of know¬ 
ing what a “ mitre ” meant before. That was not 
the right state of mind in which to enter an 
architect's office; the student ought to kuow 
what he was to look for and what he was to learn, 
and that was where the aboe pinched, and 
what, it seemed to him, they had to remedy. 
The idea was that the best solution would bo 
an introductorr training in a thoroughly well- 
equipped schooL In that regard be thought the 
Architectural Association bad done wonders. Ho 
never had been a member of the .\rehituctnral 
Association, hut he had the highMt possible aduii- 
ration for it. For years, for two or mure genera- 
tinna, it hail pursn^ its way through good and ill 
report on its oa-n resources aud luul done admir¬ 
able work. H seemed now to be going stronger 
than over, because it ha<l taken fresh premises, 
and they hop^ to soo it bi<come the nucleus of a 
school of tmining; but it was practically on its 
own resources. They, the educational reformers, 
would like to B*.<e it reinforced. It seeinHl to them 
that the Association rei^uirod more equiiiment 
than could ever be provided by an indiTidual b^y 
working on its own resources, and that was the 
point at which the reformers—be would not say 
attacked it, but wanted to ilevelop and organise, 
so that the system of technical education might be 
ailvanctsl to a further point than it had at 
present reached. They would like to see the 
nchool system, as ailministered hy the Architec¬ 
tural Aeration, supplemented by*a very coinplute 
system of training in what was roughly cal]e<] 
“the workshop,” but which in connection with 
modern technical training was generally called 


" the lahoratotyr,” The laboratorr in the case of an 
arehiicct was not a place to maniimetiire eliemicais, 
but a place where the student would come in 
contact with the actual facts with which be would 
have to dt«l for the remainder of his career: that 
is to say, when he had to design a building aud 
draw up a specificatiou he would have some 
rudimentary idea of what the work was, and 
would not specify timber with impossible scant¬ 
lings, or things of that sort, which one had known 
young architects to do. The pupil had very little 
opportunity of learning this in his master's office; 
he saw the drawings passing before him, but vory 
often be* hwl no idea wliat he wav doing; be drew 
away bravely, but did not grasp the thing. Now 
they wished to enable the student to visualise the 
matters he was dealing with. That was one point 
with regard to tliis laboratory idea; another point 
was that it should frive tho op|iortuiiity of research 
into the cunstnictive problems they all had to 
solve. That was a point in the study of 
architecture which luul been altogether neglected 
since llie days of Wren. They had had a succea- 
siun of excellently skilful architects who bad 
pursued one manner after another since the days 
of XVren, but he doubted if anv of tliem bad 
studinl couKtruclion; they had been good con- 
strucUirs incidentally, but they had eiUior uken 
it for granted or not bothered tuomselves about it, 
except witli regard to the particular questiou 
at the time. They had been for preUy nearly 
two centuries working on that line, and it soemoil 
to him, and indeed to all of them, that it was 
about time to gel out of it. The programme 
in front of them was undoubtedly a very large 
one, but it wns tml revolutionary: the idea was to 
develop and co-ordinaU> existing systems, and 
that was a programme, he thought, which should 
appeal to all architects. I'hose senior numilsTrs 
of the iirofession who were past masters in the 
art, and who also enjoyeil the advantage of being 
on the right side of the Ublc, sliould put their 
shoulders to the wheel os well as the rest of tl«>m. 
and to the members of the Institute he would par¬ 
ticularly ap|t^. The Institute liad in its Fresi- 
dent an architect of rare sagacity aud tact, who 
more than anyone was likely to Unwl tliis sclicmc 
to a good Lsaue. It was, be thought, the dutv of 
all arcliitecls to co operate in this scheme, and in 
connrotmn witli any programme put before them to 
• camlid and impartial bearing. 

Tiui Pllh’SUlEN'r, in respomling to the vote 
of thanks, ^d that their obligations reallv lay 
imin- to Uieir visitors. They were muth honoured 
to have hail Lonl Windsor with them, ami much 
obliged to him for the symimlhotic wav in whicli 
he Imd cnteml into the proposals brouglit furwanl 
in bis Address. They were also vory much obliged 
U) the other distinguished men. pulnlcrs and 
architects, who liad honoured Uiem by Uieir pre¬ 
sence Uiat «‘vpning. 
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'rilK (JITY riiUTlI. WESTERN AUSTRATJA. 

Ry IJ. M. Hamilton [.1.]. 

P ERTH, the eiipitnl of Western Aiiftralia ainl the seal of Rovcrnnient, is at the proseut 
moiueat the iuot*t HoiiriBliing town of the young CimuiionwinUh. It i« a rapidly 
increasing uominunity; within the city limits there are aWut 40,000 inhabitants, 
while without tliere are four or five smalier municiiaUities with gr<»wing (topulations. These 
boroughs in two cnstis are only seiiarated by the urtilicial limit practically of tbo width of a 
street, causing clashing of interests, which friction will nn>8t prolaibly incr«‘ase when it emnea 
t<i the consideration of a completer water sujfply and a proper system of drainage. 

Perth is very prettily situated on the north side of the Swan Hiver, which expands out 
into a small lake on the south side of the town, and also liends round to the north to form the 
eastorn limit of the city. The streets are orientwl nearly according to the four points of tlio 
oom|)ass, most of them fairly wide, but by an unaccountable lack of foresight Hay Street, 
which has become the principal busy stn-et, was rwluced in width a g«X)d many yearn back. 
The disadvantage of this is now fully seen, and the false economy realiswl. Though the town 
has la-on a municipality a long while, its progress was very slow np to the time of the great 
gold finds at Coolgardie, Kalgoorlio. and further iidand nearly ton years ago. In common 
with the country at large, it has happily prosiH*rod since the goldfields have lieen oja-ned up. It 
must bo admitU-d, too, that city councillors Imvo been alive to their resjamsihilities, tuid have 
kept pace with the expansion as far ns funds would carry them. It has been a period «»f 
csmstructing works, the making of strei-ts, the laying out of wpiareji and gardens and recreation 
grounds which had only loin as reserves in a state of uatnro— luosUy wuid—on the city maps. 
Now the city poss^jsses a fair nnmlicr of lungs prettily laid out and cared for, iiotnhly the 
tjiiueirs (iardens, which four nr five years ago were ugly scjirreti excavations and clay pits 
diiserteil by hrickmakers. They have l>e«n transformed hy the gardener's spade into n 
favourite beauty s{iot. 

While on the subject of the beautifying of the city, mention must l»e made of the 
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Kind’s Park, on Uie west side, lying on elevated ground, on one side of which runs the 
Swan River. It is a reserve of nearly 1,000 acres, mostly covered with the natural hush, 
aaid in the springtime carpe ted with native wildtlowcrs of varie<l sorts calleil into a sudden 
and lirief existence hy the returning warmth which converts the sandy soil into a forcing 
IkhI. a high cliff of helween 180 and 200 ftet dominates the river for some distanct*, and 
from tlio winding drive along the summit charming views are visible of the city and the 
distant roaches ttf the river below, where it expands again into lake-like stretches of water, 
quite salt. It may confidently be fiaid that few cities are more happily situated amidst 
picturestjue Biirroundings; for from tlie same i>oint of view may lie seen the bhie slo]>e8 of 
the Ilarling nmges, lying about ten miles east of ami inland from the city. 

Since the influx of population nttraeUd to the State by the goldfields the idd city has 
l>cen going through a steady process of rebuilding in the hands of cai«ible architects who 
came from the eastern Statc-s. They brought a good style with them, and the new ritv 
started from the same t^oint us Uiat reached by the older parts of the colony. The street 
architecture is equal, and the domestic vilb of the mo<lera Easteni style suitable to a hot 
climate. The exteriors, Umi, are not at all I>chind what may bo seen in the East, though of 
course the large majority arc of no great sisse. Many of the l*ei,t villas are to Ihj found at a 
suburb—Claremont—on a lower reach of the .Swan River, about five mili-s from Perth. 

At the present time the building trade is very active, with indicntioius of continuanco 
during the present year. Dwelling-houses are in great demand, as the population Is still 
rapidly enlarging, and the outer ring of the city, esiiecially to the north, ia rapidlv In ing 
liuilt ujjon. The business |mrtion is centred in Hay Street and Ibirrack Street for shops 
and retail businesses, and St. George’s Terrace for financial companic-s and hanks. This 
latter is the tineat thoroughfare—broad, with a boulevard ap))enrance owing to its well-grown 
trws on either side. Hi it are situated the Post Office, which has quite an early French 
Renaissance feeling about it. and most of the large Civil Service departments. ' Close to 
these, and winewhut back from the terrace on a slight elevation, is the pbiin brick (’athednil. 
It bos nothing very noteworthy to remark upon. The plain red hriek interior is not relieved 
in any way. Lately the tower has been raised as a Jubilee memorial, and hung with a 
rather iwor peal of liells. 

Nearly opiM)site the Cathedral, standing in spacious well-laid-oul grounds, is Govern¬ 
ment House, looking out on the river down Ui which the gardens slope. It is an old-fashioned 
rambling brick edifice, of a i»oor Tudor style of nrcliitecture, to which lately a largo addition 
has l>ecn made of a spacious hall-room and supper-room, to provide for a numerous 
company, such as the old house could not accommodate at the later rH'cptions. All the 
Government buildings, such as schools, post-offices, court-houses, and the varitsl huildings 
necessary for the a<lministralion of the government, are designed in the orchitt>cturaI depart- 
ment under the charge of the Colonial Architect. The latest of these official huildings to Im 
carried out arc the Supreme Courts, near Government House, overlooking the river now 
almost cumpletc-d, and the new Legislative Houses, The latter are situated at the west 
end, near the King’s Park, on a fine lofty posiUon. They will overlook most of the citv 
and 1 k> seen from it. They are being built on tho unsatisfactorv svstem of a iK.rtion ut‘n’ 
time, with other temiHirarj- buildings to make shift with, and will' he completed us moiiev is 
voted for tlmt purinise hy the Legislature. Neither of these imiKirtant undertakings cai, 
said to have had money wasted on it as far as the external design is concerned. 

The centre of the city may he considered as at the intersection of Hay .Street, running 
east and wOTt. with Rarrack Street going north and south. At this point stands the Town . 
Hull, including the Municipal Offices. A lofty wiuaro tower abuts on the intersection of these 
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tboroughfares. It is not 
nnpleasing in outline, but 
the whole buiKling was 
erected! at a time when the 
knowledge of detail among 
local architects was very 
poor. It is inconvenient for 
the present rennirements of 
the city administration,and 
a new home for the City 
Fatliers will at no distant 
diite be built elsewhere. 

The style of buildings 
has kept pace with the 
growth of the town and the 
influx of ideas from the 
eastern cities, aiid all large 
businesses when rebuilding 
are erecting very creditable 
brick buildings. There is 
very little stone w«)rk to la* seen, except in Iwises and stringcourses, in some instances, for no 
good local stone lias yet Iwen unearthed. There is plenty of limestone, of a poor soft nature, 
which is used for rough nibble work, and to a certain extent in villa architecture, hut it has 
little to recommend it. The liricks, again, are of a very iwor description, liadly shaped anil 
ill hurnt by a large majority of makers. While the present busy demand for any sort of 
brick continues, there is not much probability of improvement taking place. An attempt 
is now being made to form a company to take uji the now (lerraan |»nU'nt for making 
a compressed brick of nearly pure sand and lime : it would eenainly Iw a cheap article 
hero whore sand and lime* 
stoue exist together along 
the coast in limitless quan¬ 
tities. 

Of late much better 
attention has bei-n ]>aid to 
the streets, and in the 
centre of the city jarrah 
wood-block living has been 
laid down over a large part 
of Huy and Barrack Streets, 
and others contiguous to 
them. The advent of elec¬ 
tric tramways induced this, 
os the opiKtrtuiiity was 
taken while the snlid road- 
lied was Ijcing laid for the 
tramways to bring the 
streets up to moileni stand¬ 
ards. It is costly for a 
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ynuii(; uiuiiicipulity U» do this, as iht* first ehar{»e is heavy; hut if kept well look«l after it 
vrill no doubt be economical in the end. 

The style of most of the tslifiees here is a free Classical, or Qtn«n .\nne, common to 
all the colonies, the lianks and lar^ financial institutioiis keeping more closely to Classical 
fenturt*s. Of those lately erected the most successful probably is the Bank of Xew South 
Woles, in St. George's Terrace, dtsigntMl by the late Mr. Salway This was carried out 

by him shortly Indore he rctumetl to Victoria, where ho died. The umterials ore red brick, 
of a giHxl <leep colour, imiKirUsl from Victoria, and good sandstone from Sydney. 

.\ll the ornamental features to buildings arc done in cement; foliage is cast nod presseni 
in moulds and stuck iiiU> place. No moulded bricks can l>e obtained locally, and a high pro* 

hibitive import tax was 
placed on those coming 
from the ea.stem Stales, 
which has efiectually 
burred the use of them. 

Labour is very dt'air 
in the building trades. 
.\8 on example, plasterers 
of any sort luive lately 
lieen receiving 1I». 3</. for 
a day of eight hours, while 
a car)>enter may gel his 
a 4 a week. go<Kl deal 
of soft timber for tlooring 
and clear tiinlierfor joinery 
comes in Scandinavian 
ships from the Baltic, while 
for joists, rough and large 
pieces, American Hhi|w 
bring the largtsjt balks of 
Oregon from I’liget Sound. 
\ great deal of jarrah is 
of course used, e8{ioeiaIly 
f.>r any work on or near the ground, on account of the attacks of the white ants. Thev will 
very soon riddle any piece of soft w«s)d on or near the ground, if they can get to it. and'their 
instinct for making their way U* such wood is really luarvi Uons. Tliey suddenly npj»ear in a 
six)l isolated to all appearance from anything in tlie 8ha|M! of wood by which they could 
connect themselves to thifir new habitat, having nnerringly mjule their way below ground. 
Here they do not make any tunnel al)ove ground. They attack karri very freely, hut not jarrah! 

A very good U-pe of villa, a.s 1 mentioned above, is now U-ing erected. Tlie smallest 
has a vernutluh of s<jnie sort, generally on two sides. In the larger houses the verandahs 
are wide and roomy, and |K!rhaps will extend all round. There will generally be found 
a good wide one at the buck, which is fully made use of during the ht»at of summer, when 
work in the kitchen is anything hut a pleasure. French tiles from Marseilles are used a good 
deal on the roofs of the belter class of house, hut galvanise<l corrugated iron is the ordinan- 
malerial. This is generally given two coats of white i>ainl, or of refrigerating comiwund to 
lellect some of the summer heat. The roofs are poorly constructed to withstand heat ij) a 
rule, for the inm is laid on the buttons, without the intervention of boanling or felt of any 
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sort U) intercfitt the hent. The roof space 
l)ecomi;8 very lieateJ, therefore, in spite of 
inoet Ktthlcs being provided with louvre 
ventUators of some description. 

Coming to the question of those ser¬ 
vices generally undertaken by a corpora¬ 
tion. that of the water supply is not under 
Uie oontK*! of the city. The reason is that 
the service was originally a private venture, 
which supplied water to iMirts outside the 
city proiter. This service being very in- 
diflerently managed and unsatisfactory, the 
Government bought out the comiiany and 
establishe*! a Metropolitan Water Board, 
which controls the service. It supplies 
water to a large area, continually extending, 
outside the city l»oundaries, among those 
small boroughs growing up whose existence 
was earlier referre<l to and regretted. The 
reservoir and ^•atchme^ll area is among the 
Darling ranges, al>out twenty miles east of 
the city, hut the storage caiiocity is Ik- 
coming inadequate to the rapidly growing 
requirements. The supply is partly in- 
crcasetl hy the flow from some artesian 
Imres pnt down in different localities, 
hut their water is not of very good 


quality. 


t%t lamurr, •mi.whtk n.w* ■nxiwwra. 


rOVkWItTHMAL mew*. »t. UW>«or» TIBUl*r». 

It is said that it is difficult to 
filter the water efficiently 
owing to a very fine clay 
susjmnded in the water 
rapidly clogging the filter 
botls. An experiment is 
Iteing made at the distri¬ 
buting reservoir in the city 
with filter-cloths to improve 
the quality of the water. 
Fair success is apparently 
Iming met with, thongh 
the water is not up to a 
high standard. The ques¬ 
tion is lieing discussed for 
providing an ample supply 
from the same neighbour- 
Ixxxl, which shall pn>vide 
for a large district embrac¬ 
ing Fremantle, twelve miles 
south of Perth, and the 
whole intervening district 
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Fremantle ia the port of Pcrtli, with a population of alwut 20,000. It has a Tory indifferent 
water supply, about which much outcry is made. 

Tliere ia no system of sewage or deep drainage, nor would the water supply at present Iw 
suflScient to n«lmil of one. The removal of excreta by the pan system ia contracted out by tlie 
City Coimcil. Storm-water drainage is only partly provide<l for and being extended. The 
heavy winter rains for the most part find their way into the sand and percolate away 
anywhere. This does not apply, of course, to the centre part of the city. 

Tlie streets, on the whole, are fairly well lookwl after, considering the heavy drain on the 
city purse for the formation of new streets, ns a large part of the city is in the stage of 
construction. Oaing to the sandy nature of the ground no goo<l bed can be obtained for 
road-making; and this entails a somewhat high cost of formation. 

Gas and electric light are UBe<l for lighting purposes, Iwth supplied by one company 
having a monopoly. The city contracts with the company for Uio street lighting, which, 
consequently, is very indifferent, as is the quality of the gas. Most of the large sliops and 
whole^e businesses and most of the large private houses gire preference U> the electric light. 
To meet the growing demand the company lias liad to increase its power, which will soon be 
full}' utilised. 

Tbe electric tramways have been lately established, and are still being extended. They 
have been well put down, and are very good, as they include most of tbe recent advances mode 
in tliat direction. For this reason they may be taken as lieing on a par with the best any¬ 
where. 

Owing to tbe exertions of public inxlies such as the Local Board of Health the city and 
neighbourhood are in a much better sanitary condition than a few years Imck, when tlie 
resources of the 8er%’ice8 broke down mider the sudden strain put ui>on them by tbe sudden 
influx of population. The health returns are fairly good. Tbe city is situated in one of tbe 
finest climates in the world, .\ltbough this great country has no great assets like New 
Zealand in the shape of natural beauties to attract the tourist, I can confidently assert that 
for delicate (leople the climate can rival the Uiviera for health-giving and health-restoring 
qualities. .^1 the amenities of life cun now be obtaine<l here, and civilisation in no wise 
lags beliind tbe rest of the world. Tliere is a fine public library, continually crying out for 
elastic walls to provide for its congested growth, and on ever-extending museum, which 
contains a very fine collection of gold specimens. 

It would have been of interest to refer to one of the goldfields towns, such as Kalgoorlie, 
nearly 100 miles inland, but 1 am afraid it would have extended this article too much. 
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CHUUXICLE. 

ExhibiUon of the "Dessiiis Toorneire" 

IW the courtesy of the French (ioveroment imtl 
UirouEh the cood offices of the British Ambassador 
at I’ftris the Council hav.» been able to arrange 
for an exhibition of the drawings known as the 
•• Dessins Toumaire " belonging to the Academic 
dcs Beanx Arts. The drawings will be on tnew 
on the occasion of the reading of the Iap«r by 
Monsieur Ilomolle on the Treasury of tnidus 
and the MouumenU of Ionian Art at IK^lphi, on 
Monday, the l«th inst. U is hoped t^t a la^ 
numlKsr of luemU-rs will assemble on the occawon 
to welcome Monsieur Homolle, who is coming 
from Atliens to London expressly to dohver this 
lecture. 

The Opening Meeting. 

The proceedings at the Opening Miwiing 
Monday wen^ of more than ordinary inU-rost. The 
BubiecU brought forwnnl by the l«mideiit con¬ 
cerned not merely questions of local and profes¬ 
sional interest. but matu re of pn^mg moment 
to tlie entire community. The mam hiwds of the 
Address wore the question of the election of 
Fellows, the legal rt^trnlion of architects, 
arohitoctnral education and the appomtmont 
by the Council of an bMiication Committee, the 
preservation of the old London siiuares. the great 
public im|nrovement schemes, and the n^ for a 
competent authority to deal with them. The pre¬ 
sence of the First Commissioner of Works lent added 
interest to the meeting. Lord \N indsor nroposed 


__ _ ’ 

thiTroto of thanks for the Address, and in doing 
so frankly confessed his entire sympathy and 
concurrence with the I’residonl’s xiows as to the 
eslabli.shmcnt of an auUioritoUve body who 
should advise on schemes of public improvement. 
His Lordsliip added that he would gladly under¬ 
take to bring these views before the (lovommont, 
and no lime should be lost in liaving them fully 
considered. The brief outline given by the 1 reel- 
dent of the wlucation scheme now before tlie 
Council, the proiiosals to establish a peniiancnt 
Board of Architectural KducaUon, and to develop 


and co-onlinato existing teaching syst^s, were 
warmlv applauded. Besides Mr. Begmald Blom- 
ficld. who spoke at the meeting and gaw some 
detail* of the scheme, there were present Mr. 
Morvvn Macartney, Mr. Halsey Rioordo, and 
other^ responsible (or the education proposals 
referred to. 

The Strand Improvement Scheme. 

The action uken by the Institute Council in 
tlie matter of the alignment of Uie eastern end of 
the Strand in the improvement Mheme now in 

progress it sufficiently disclosed in the subjomeil 
report of the L.C.C. Improvements CommittM. 
which was communicated to the President on the 
2‘ind nil,, together with the official notification of 
the County Council's decision. The first letter 
from the Insiitute, daUxl Slsl May. is fully Mi 
out in the report, and reference is made to the 
interview between reprcfieiitniivea of the InaUtuto 
and the Improvements Committ^. when the In- 
atitiito proposalrt were fully gone into* Tlaa meet- 
ing took place by invitation of the ImprovenionU 
Committee on the Aldwycb-Strmnd site, near St. 
Clement Hanes Clinrch, on the 8th July, and the 
President. Hon. Secretary, and some members of 
Council were present on behalf of the InnUlule. 
Mr. Hamo Tliornycroft. R.A., who was prepared 
to withdraw his own suggestions in favour of the 
proposals put forward by the Institute, was also 
present. A pUn was afterwards preparivl show¬ 
ing definitely the Institute scheme, anil in sub- 
mitting it to the Improvements Committee it was 
poinl^ out for the Institute that some wiuivalent 
in land could lie obtained by reducing the width 
of two cross-roads from oO feel to 4A feet, which 
could be done without detriment to the scheme. 
In considi'ring ihe luatttr finally tho Institute 
Council hod tho advantage of tlie presence of 
Mr. T. G. -Jackson and Mr. Thornyi roft. who en¬ 
tirely coiicorrsil in their proposals. 

The fituil report of tho Ii.C.C. Improvements 
Committee is as follows :— 

W* rvporWHl on asih Jol> VJOJ. lU.l we m'mB 
caieliil «in«ldi>Tntioii to •everal which had 

born nwilr 111 Pi- lor the «ll«n»tIon ul ffie of 
alnadv adoptod by Iho Council (or tl» niirth^ •iiU oj 
llic Strand, trlwrcn Uir Clinrrli o( S». Mary lo-Straral Mil 
that ol St. Cliimcnt Ihnn-*. and w» air "pw m a willon 
tu milinilt a doHnilr i«vnirorndalion to ihr Coniirll upon 

**'III our (oiini't tc|wrt. l\to Holborn to th* Strand 
iniproo'tnciit now hrlius carriml out by ihr ^uncil r*. 
ocixnl thr wiiictlcin ol Paillamrnt by thr Lrn^rn 
Council tlinpro.rmcnu) Art. 1W9. and it inll b. within 
Ih* recolln tion of the CouiicU that before tlm .chrinr a. 
aubiiiiltcd to I'urUaincnt wa* nppro>*d by th* Conncil, wr 
conotltcl die lUiyal ImlUut. of UriU.h .\rchil«U. wi^ 
iht' iv»ult that the -cbi in* whlrh wa* Anally adoplrd by 
the C.«ancll was one which embraeod th* tu«Re»U«iM ina^ 
hy lh>' Hoj-al Inniitot* alUar wr had *li|lhay modiOed th* 
ln«tltute'« pUii in onlnt to niakr the 
<Aldwjrh). connectlliB the n. • main itreet with Uio o^d. 
uorr .inimrtrKwl. by thi* wbcine a nilmmow width i.f 
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100 (act wu to ||« |imvHlnI (or tlw tboroanfalan nf tb« 
Ktiu>d. am wtl M for ibc iirceu lAMlino to Holbom iin<i 
now named Aldwjeb and Kinfliwa;. The widtti o( tb* 
Strand immadiaUty to the ea«t of lU junction with Aldwreb 
at Wclbnjitan Street wav nropoMd to be 100 (act. a^ a 
rimlhu" width waa prorided foe the Strand immodtatel; to 
the WB*I of Its junction with AMwjrcb at St. rienicnt 
Danes Church. This width gradually increased to about 
DIO feet to tbs sail and also to the west^ St. Uarr.lc- 
Strand Cliurch, in order to provide a minimum width of 
50 feet for the traflle on each side of tlw church. In the 
lanre open space between the eastern and of the rreaeent 
site and the weatern side of St. Clement Dane# Cbutcb, 
the Council agree<l. oo iba ISth March 1900 (p. 557), to 
allol to the (iladsUme Memorial Conimittea a site lor Ute 

S nrpose of the monument proposetl to be erected by the 
remorial Committee. Nearly all the iiouses sitjaled 
between the Strand and AJdwych have beem acquired and 
demolished; soma of Ilia land haa lieen stalled out and 
the Council has invited offers for building leasee. 

Ws have had before ua. however, a letter, dated 31sl May 
11P05, from the Royal Institute ol British Architects calling 
attention to a tetter which appeared in Tba Times on 
4th Maj 1M)3. frottt Mr. Uaioo Thornjrcroft, p- A . ^ Jinggctl 
ing a considerable amendment of ttie Couoeirs line lor 
the i^hern frontage ol the Strand between the two 
chntcW,^ with a view (o) to bringing lha nhnrcb of .SL 
Marj-te-Strand into alignment with the eantre of tha 
thoroughfare. (6) to making tlu dlicctiim ol the thorou^i- 
fare aim at the front of the church of St aement Danas 
and not at one comer of It and |r) to securing lor tha 
lutura a good view ol the Courts of Justice to all approach¬ 
ing that bnilding Iroro the Strand on the west The Royal 
Institute haa stated that although in entire arti^ 
sympathy with Mr. Tbornycroft'a scheme, it is fully alive 
to the dii&ultlee, financial and otherwise, In the way of 
its execution, and the Royal Institute has therefore sug¬ 
gested a modification which it thinks could be carried out 
wito a oomparativ^y amall sacrifiea ol Mruniary intercit, 
and would practically sacure the advantegm of Mr 
Thomycroft’s scheme. By Mr. Thoraycroll’a proptwal. 
the portion of the Strand between the eastern end ol St 
Mary-Ir Strand Church and Aldwych would be widened to 
an average width of ISO feet; by the Royal Institute'! plan 
the average width would bo ohoul iat» feet. The llloyid 
Institute has cootemlcil tliai by carrying out its plan a 
belter view wooW h.. afford*! of both churches from either 
end, and also of the l-aw Courts, and the apparent narrow¬ 
ing of the Strand at the point in question would lie 
obviated. Md that although the eastern end of the emeeiil 
site would nort be entirely symmetrical with the western 
end. this wouW be ohservaUe only on paper and would not 
bo lean when the actual work waa carried out The Royal 
iMtltute has ^ pointed out that by further widaniog 
the Strand in the manner suggested the iharp comer at 
the mutern end of the ereacwnl tite. as eontompUttd by 
the Couuelt'a plan, srould be avoidixL ^ 

We have also haii before os a tetter from the lUn-al 
Academy ol Arte suggesting that the fiilhrsl aonaidentton 


should bo given to Mr. Tbomyerofl's piopoaol. and a 
memorial from the Farther Strand Improvement Corn- 
miliM, forwarding a plan showing an amended line sug- 
gt-sted by that eonunittec. the line bring aumewhal similar 
to the one originally proposed by Mr. ThomTcrofl. and 
proi^ing an average width for the Strand of aliout 166 feel. 
In their memorial the Farther Strand Improvement Com¬ 
mittee contenil that by their plan (a) the Stniul would 
take its natural couraa direct to Ute Ijiw Coorte and Fleet 
Steeet; |6) the Church of St. Mary-te.Strand would bo 
brought into alignment with lha Ihorongblore: |c) on 
Ulaod paTcment would be provided where Inns might be 
pUnted and wals placed in one of the busiest thorooghfaivw 
in Umdon; (if) tliat while the building frontogv would ba 
maced the value per foot of the remaining frontage woobl 
be inorawscd by the widening of the thoroughlate; and 
(e) that the proposal has the support of several tif the 
i^ropolitan bonsigh councils who have bad liefora them 
lha memorial in question. 

Up<m receiving Uie letter from the Royal Inatitnte, wo 
were impressed with the importeore of the suggestions 
made, and we aecordingly invited certain of ite roiirc- 
•entathres and alto Mr. Thomycroft to meet us on the site, 
in urdiw that Ihep might fully explain their propovala to 
u^ Md we have unce bad before na a plan submitted by 
the Royal Institute showing drfinitelv the which 

It now proposes. 

For the information of the CounrJl we have cansed a 
«»rtoOT plan to ba prepared and to be hung in Iba Council 
eh^ber. ahowing. by black linea. ths scheme as conlom- 
pla W by the Council; by dotted bins Unas the eonsiderabte 
^in^u wgiiially anggiwted by Mr. Thornyrroft in 
his lat^ to TM* TSmfs; by yellow linoa and doited ywltow 
Iraes the acheme put forwi^ by ib« Farthrr Strand Iro- 
pro\'cfflpnl CoftimittM, wbieh li •onMwbat ainubir U> lh«t 
one originally saggested by Mr. Thorayerofl', by red lines 
the proposal now made by the Royal Inalitato ol British 
ATOhitecte; 1^1 hy green Unae a siiggestioD laid before na 
igr the Coondl s saperintendlng architect, by which plan 
toe aggregate aridth of the Strand would he 115 (eet. It 
te nghi to atalo that Mr. Tbomycrofl at hte interview with 
ns has expressefi himsall as being generally in accord with 
the proposal now made by tha Roywl Institute. 

If the m^iflcaimo oririnally suggested by Mr. Thorny, 
cr^ and shown by dntM blue lines on lha cartoon plan 
were earned out, it would occeasiUte the addition h< lha 
pobllo way ol Iba Strand and AMsrych of land which would 
oUH*r«rjM h# Ui for building porpoM^s nnd U bjr Um 

^ncll s viduar at TS60.00O. to which must be added the 

atin^W a ol £800.000; the Ion, of ra- 

**” *" submitted 

Strand Improvement Committee, shown hr 

’’ •i’r *:W9.ino for land and 

£10.000 fur *orks. making a total of £949.100; the loss of 

.^^ 1 ® iMtitnte ol Britiah Architects, as 

"O* •'opted by 

Mr. Thnrnycrofl. is esiimated at £70.000 for land rorrwro 


hwIUUnI Utw of rmauKr 
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rfBTwl ma 14.000 for •l»er«tion of »«oIlis porinR. Ac., 
making a toUf of £74.0U0; while th« low to the CoaocU 
if the eoRseetioo maile b; the CoaDcil'e luperintenainjn 
aichilecU aod ehorrn by green Unee 00 the cartoon plan, 
were naoplea, ia eatimatea at ^59,000 for lan<i and xM.OOO 
for ranlta, paring. A'c.. making a total of £Ca.OOO. In 
order that there tigurca and alao the loaa in rmtea by the 
o| gjij (uv) nf thfl foor •cKunfis diajt bo fttUj 
nodontona we gitw the preceding table [era p. 22' — 

We may remind the Connell tliat members hare iiad an 
opportunity of atndying the utieatlon oo the site, bceatue 
ere arranged for the ere^on, before the anmmer recess, of 
poles and boanle upon the racant land on the northern 
aide of the Strand bet'ween the two chnrehce, the boards 
being painted in different colours to show the several 
toodiilratiotu suggested. 

After the most full and carefol cottsldera^n of all the 
facta, and baring carefully riesred on the dte of the im¬ 
provement the effect of the rarioiu proposala made, wo 
hare arrived at the oonclmdon that the width already 
provided by the Couneil for the widened Strand, namely, a 
mitumom of 100 feet, le in every rcrpect ample for the 
present and proepcctive tnlhc. It must not be forgotten 
that, when Aldwych and Kingsway are eomplolcd. mneh 
of the traffic paseing to and from the now street end thr 
southern, eastern, and western parte of I ^ndon will not 
use the portion of the Strand between it ellington Street 
and the Ldtw Coarts: that part of the tboroughtare will 
acoordingly bo used almost entirely by the traffic iisMlDg 
from Floot Street woetwards and from the western portion 
of the Strand eastwards to Fleet Slioet. Fleet Street is 
being widened by the City Corporation to tlO feet, and the 
Connell ia eontribating part of the cost. The j^rtion of 
the Strand opposite the Hotel Cecil has been widened, at 
the cost of the Council, to 00 feet, and the same sridth has 
l>cen adopted for the improvement at the portion of the 
Strand east of the Hotel Cecil and oppoaite Beaufort 
Buildings, now being undertaken by the Weetminster City 
Council, with a contribution from th« Council. It srill be 
apparent, therefore, that, while the portion of the Strand 
between Welliogtou Street and the liaw Courts will 
presently bo retirved of a large amount of traffic which at 
present paosoi along It, the CMocil is prorhling a wldtli of 
street f^ in eteoes of that which haa been adopted lor 
other portions of the same line of Utorougblare. More¬ 
over. the width of 100 feet Is considerably in excess of 
that generaliy adopted for street ImprovemenU in the past. 
I>uTing the 33 years of the Metropolitan Board of Works 
the averan width adopted (or main thoroughfares eras DO 
feet, which In our opinion was in some cases not imfBeicnt 
Charing Cross Bood and Shaftesbury Avenue ihouhl, we 
think, have been made rooie than 00 feet wide; but time 
is a very cnosiderabh- difference between the #0 feel pro¬ 
vided for thoee thoroughfares and the 100 feet to which the 
Council has widened tlic Strand at that pari which shortly 
will be relieveil ol some of Uw' traffic. V'ery few stieeta 
consInKted In the Board were as wide aa 00 feet, and the 
only Ihorougilates whioh oxcee<led that widtli (HO feet) 
were Ntirthitmbrrland Avenue |U0 (rrt| and the Victoria 
F.robankment (100 feel). Tho Council when effecting 
County kmprovruieiits haa, whenever possible, aib)pte«l a 
sridlh of 70 feel and HO IceL With tliese facts Iwfore us. It 
appeara that any proposal for increasing the width of 100 
fact lor llie portiun of the Strand between Wellington 
Street and tlie lusw Courts i-annol bo inailv msrsly on the 
ground of oMieting Ibe Deeds of the traffic, hut must par¬ 
take almost entirely ol the nature of an a-stlirtic proposal, 
lire chief argument In eupport of Ilia proposal being to 
seeute better arehitcetaral effect by bringing into greater 
prominence the clinrch of St. Msij-le-Slrano and the Law 
Courts. We hove not yet been convinced lliat by throw¬ 
ing opsn to view vanuut portions of the Law Courts 
boiUlinga the architectural effect in tlie Strand sroold he 


considerably enhanoed: but, whelber this wronld be m or 
not, wv feet Uiat the Counsil would not be jostilled ia 
incurring so large an expenditure os would be involved In 
securing a doubtful enhancement of the architectural view 
In the Strand. Having regard to the great width already 
providerl (100 feet), it will be possible to secure under the 
Omnoil’s schema an imposi^ effect lor the buildings to 
be erected on tlie northern side of the Strand. In view of 
all the facts above stated, we have to submit the following 
recommendationa to the Couneil— 

(o) Tliat oo alteration lie made in the (irasent 
northern line nf frontage In the Strand Iwtween 
Wellingtou Street and the Law Coarte, aa in the 
opinion of the Council not one of the proposals roa^ 
offers soffieient advantage to |asufy the Council in 
incttrring the great ezponee which srould be involved 
In inetwasing Uie already adeiiaate width (100 feet) of 
the portion of the tboro^hfaro In quMtkm. 

(b) Tliat a copy of Ibe foregoing report, and the 
Council's rseolution thenon. be eonimunicated to the 
Itoyml Institute of British Architects, to Mr. Hsmo 
Tbi«rnfcrolt. and to the Further Strand Improvement 
Committee. 

WitJUJVii Dsvic*, t'Jtotnnan 

The October Statutory Examinations. 
Exaniinatioiis of canilidatcs for tlii< offices of 
IHstrict 8tirT0jor undor the London Bniiding Act, 
and of Ituildiii}^ Surveyor under Local Authorities, 
held by the Institute pursuant to statute, took 
place on the 22nd and 28rd nit. Of the five 
candidates in the District Surveyors' Examination, 
four passed, viz.: 

Waltkk Godfrey Grke.n, 8 ileathfield Koad. 
Acton. 

Ea.NKST WintiiAM Lees, 85 Meoklenbnrgh 
Square, W.C. 

ABTHrn Gkoroe Morkice, Deechcroft, Upper 
Tooting Park. 

,\i.iiEBT Pkrki.ns Stokes, 1 Addinpton Hoad. 
How, E. 

In Uie Building Surveyoni* Examination tliere 
were two candidates, and the fallowing passed: 
Wiu-iAM IlAX’iD Jenkins, 12 Frederick Road, 
Sparkhill. Birmingbani. 

Tho Council have granted tho successful candidates 
Certificates of Competency to fulfil the duties 
reijiiiccd in the offices referred to. 

V aniUiiim at Norwich. 

Mr. Walter Rye. a well-known archR>ologist, 
DOW residing at Norwich, has issued an illustrated 
litallct detailing acts of VamUIisai at Norwich 
perpetrawd by the 1 lean and Chapter of that city, 
to whioh he desires to draw public atlontion. 

Fronting Hishopsgatc, and enclosing tho lower 
precinct of the Cathedral, is a massive tlint wall, 
2 fuel G inches thick, and probalily GOO yt-ars old, 
A great length of this wall has been pulled down 
and a row of red-brick villas are in course of 
erection, which form a had foreground to the 
cathodrol in the rear. Tho ground-rent obtained 
by the erection of these xillas is only £7 10«. per 
annum, and it is contended that this small sum 
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doe* not justify the destruction of the anciont wall 
and the substitution of incongruous buildings. 

The IVan has, U is said, cemented the lower 
portion of the interesting flint house in which he 
lives, and the precinct wall opposite St. Helen’s 
hospital is used as an advertiacnient station by 
the Dean's tenant. 

A cast-iron urinal has been erected on Torahland, 
|)artly obscuring and degrading the F.rpinghanj 
CaU), but this erection is, we assume, to be 
attributed to the action of the local authority and 
not to the IWn and Chapter.— John UEiiH. 

The late H W. Brewer and the late Dr. Corfield. 

Mr. .\lkxandkb Gkaiiam, F.S..\., lion, fitert- 
tary, at the meeting last Monday, in malting 
formal announcement of the losses the Institute 
bad sustained by death since the prerious meet¬ 
ing, dwelt specially on the late lion, .\s8ociate, 
Mr. II. W. Broweri and his unit)ue contributions 
to art by the pictorial ropresentatiou of archiUc- 
tore. Mr. Brewer, he said, was a man of grMl 
research, and possesserl of high imaginative 
lowers. To younger men ho wus jHjrhaps little 
more tlian a name, hut to architects familiar with 
his work in the 'sixties ami 'seventies of the 
last century he stood pre-eminent as a dmughta- 
man of the highest order, and those who were 
acquainted with the illustrations in the pages of 
The Builder could look back to the splendid 
drawings he executed for that journal lor more 
tliaii forty years. 11c alluded to Mr. Brewer as 
a drauglitsman of high quality, and esitecWly to 
his knowledge of medieval work, not only in this 
country, but also in Franco and Germany. He 
aeeined in his interpretations of the great works 
of the mediicval masters to have caught the verj 
spirit of the men who designed tlu-m. His 
imaginative powers wore shown particularly in a 
iiaDoraniio view of Uld London in the time of 
Henry VllL, published aomo fifteen years ago in 
The BuiUler. This was followwi hv u similar 
view of Old I'oris, and other* of a like nature. 
Mr. Brewer's dcAtli was a distiuct loss, not only 
to them as an Honorary AssooiaU', for he wiia 
clecUsl only six years ago, but to the whole pro¬ 
fession of Architectoro. In the days when photo¬ 
graphy was in its infimey, and when the processes 
of reproduction so familiar to ns now were un 
known, Mr. Brewer's drawings os executed by 
himself on the wo<h1 were regarded! as remarkable 
productions. Through the kindness of the <Hlitor 
of The Builder, Mr. Btalbaiii, and the proprietor 
of that journal, several ha<l recently hee-n ex¬ 
hibited in Catherine Street; hut it would bo very 
dusirablu, and would be greatly appreciated by 
members, if on some evening early in the Session, 
when there was a largo gathering of students and 
younger men, Mr. Brewer's lira wings and his 
powers of draughtsmanship were cxbibitetl iu 
that room. Mr. Graham concluded by moving 


that a message of condolence be sent to the 
robitivea of the deceaseil Honorary Assoc'iale. 
syiupathUing with them in the loss they had sus¬ 
tain^ and expressing on the part of the Institute 
not only their sense of the great, interaft Mr. 
Brewer look in their art, but also the part he 
had taken in architectural progress during the last 
forty years. 

Hefcrring to tlie death of Dr. Corfield. another 
Honorar}’ Associate of tho Institute, the Hod. 
Secretary said that the name of Dr. Corfield was 
so familiar to them all. and the work he had doirn 
had been so fully recognised, that it was scarcely 
necessary for him to dilate upon it. Dr. Corfield 
was a pioneer in nuitters concected with hygiene, 
and those amongst them who had, either from 
choice or from new’saity, to make a study of sani¬ 
tary science had always found in Dr. Corfield a 
man who could assist and help them in every 
possible way. His Isbou rs were not only recognised 
here, but they mot with full apprecistion in foreign 
countries, and it was very sali.sfactory to them as 
a bo4y to know that I >r. Corfield had worked with 
thein as a friend and colleague for so many years. 
He asked the Meeting to accord to the memory of 
I>r. Corfield a similar expression of sympathy to 
that pniposcd witli regard to their late friend !ifr. 
Brewer. 

The late James Martin Brooks .1.,. 

Mr. J. M. Brooks, whose death occurred re¬ 
cently at the age of fifty, was elected an Assooiato 
in ItSHl. Hu was the eldest son of James Brooks 
(Iloyal Ocld 3Iedalli*t iKOGl, with whom be 
entered into partnership, under the stylo of James 
Brooks A Son—aftorwaids James Brooks, Hon A 
Go^Il. Mr. Brooks made the designs for tlie 
three iron screens inserted between the arches 
that open into the I.suly Chapel of St. Faith's 
Church, Htoke Kewington, as a memorial to his 
father. Ho was architect of tho new church at 
Handford Hill, in StaiTordsbirc, and for the resto¬ 
ration and enlaigement of the fifteenth-century 
chopel of the Hospital of HS. Mary and Thomas 
of Canterbury, at Ilfonl, 
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ABCUlTF.CTUItl'; OF GUEKCE AND llOMK. 

Tht ArekilvlHH of tjttetM and Ihane . A SUleh of tin 
Hflotiatl IttrfliifitHtnt. lljf the laU iri/lnim J, AmUr- 
■nil ami ll. I'htnJ Sfafn, F.S.A. Ho. IjohA. I'JOli. 
I'.tCf IH« »ir|. II. T. Iluhjfitd, »l. Ilifh llulbam.j 

This book is just such an epitome of classic 
architectoro as has been very much wanted both 
by amateurs and junior students for quite a 
number of yoars past. 

Hitherto those in search of the more essential 
known facts relating to Greek and Itoinan arclii- 
tectnie have had either to confont themselvM 
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with snch scant crumbs of information ns are to 
be found in tiuise comprehunsive sketches mis¬ 
called histories of architecture, or to la^rioualy 
glean what they wanted from a whole library of 
ponderous Tolnmes, where it lies buried in masses 
of superfluous anfl irrelovant sua frotn a 

scarcely less voluminous moss of pamphlets and 
papers which, if more reliable, are often lessaccM- 
sible. This labour has now been undertaken for 
them by Messrs, .\ndorson and Spiers, and the 
result prcsonteil in an easily digeste<l form, inado 
the more palatable by an abundant seasonmg of 
excellent and well-selected illustmlioiw. 

One of the most interesting sections of the 
book at the present time is that devoted to the 
“ Myceniean .\ge." It is an admirably clear and 
concise account of what was known of the archi¬ 
tecture of that period at the time the chapter wa« 
written; and the reference on page B to the 
•• licgend of Minos " should "serve to placo^ Mr. 
Audurson among the propbeU. Dr. F.vrms s re¬ 
cent discoveries in Crete nave made it desirable 
that this section should be somewhat enlarged m 
future editions; but the only correction required 
will lie the omission of the paaiage which (juestions 
the inference from known, hut not quite conclu¬ 
sive. examples that the wooden columns of the 
•• Myccnean Order" were of the table-leg type 
siller at the bottom than the top. This <^ubt 
WHS never voo’ “ philosophic,’’ and would nrobahly 
not have arisen but for the narrow pedantry of 
the late Mr, Fergusson, who could believe nothing 
but what squared with his own preconceived ideas. 
The attempt to make the Heneon at Olympia a 
w itness in the cas»> cannot have been very seriously 
meant. That temple must have been erec^l, at 
earliest, several centuries after Mycena-an civilisa¬ 
tion bad been destroyed, and we cannot even 
as-sumo that the original wooden columns wore 
neces.sarily of the same form as the stone ones 
that replaced them in still later times. 

In dealing with the origins of the Done Order, 
the authors seinn to me to set aside, on rather 
insuflioient grounds, the possibility of Kgrptian 
coluinns—such as those in the Beni llassan 
tombs-having been Uio prototypes of the (!ns*lf 
l>oric form. The presence of luo echinus in the 
latter, and the stunusl proportions of the earlier 
examples, arc no doubt difficultiea; but they are 
not irroconciUblo ones. On the other hand, it 
is as difficult to suppose that tlie nido Donan 
conquerors brought an architecture with them 
from their northeni mountain as that they de¬ 
veloped so dissimilar a fonn as that of ‘“o 
shaft from the columns of the » Mycemcon Order 
which they found in the country. 

There is no difficulty, it is true, in auppoang 
that a hiirlv obvious form like the tluU'd shaft 
might be develop^ independently m two counlnes. 
But in this case the countries are known to have 
been in frwiuent, if not regular. communicaUon. 


The adventurouH conquerors of (Irooce traded with 
Kgypt and must have noon become acquainted 
witn its buildings—solid structures of stooo and 
granite, already venerable with age, which miut 
have filled them with admiration. When, at the 
end of three or four centuries from their eon<iu^ 
they bad riaen to such a stAte <if civtliaation tliAt 
they ihemsi'lves ventured to tear stone u-mples 
for their gods, they imitaud, we know, to a lai^c 
extent at any rale, the traditional wowleu archi¬ 
tecture of the country. But wo know, too, tliat 
thev did not imitate llic form of the columns; it 
was a form tliat was obviously inapplicalJe to 
stone. Is it not, to say tlio least, more likely that 
in their diffioultv they tried to imitate the stone 
columns of Egypt than thsl they wer* prepare 
with, or ilesigned independently, a form in its 
main feature so similar ? The probability would 
bo even greater if, as has been more than once 
suggesteil, the first idea of building a stone tomplo 
was imported from Ejp pt. ihc source u|)Qn which 
every surrounding nation drew for much^f iis art. 

The earlv history of the Ionic Order is still 
obscure, ami will probably remain so until ancient 
sites in A.sb Minor are more readily accessible for 
exploration. But there is matter enough for a 
motlorate expansion of the very useful chapter on 
this subject. As it standa it is cliiotly valuable 
for A sensihle and critical comparison of early 
cipiUls and for the note which ^lointo out the 
absunlity of calling tlio volute capitals of Ferse- 
polis “ proto-ionic," an absunlity for which Mr. 
Fergusson again was re8])onsible, and which a men« 
coiuparison of well-authonticnted dates should 
have exposed long ago. 

Ill dealing with the oiirious tomplo at Bassu*, 
Mr. Spiers has for once allowed the interest of the 
subject to overcome his usual reserve and brevity; 
as well as the conaidoration that in a book of this 
kind it is the normal rather tlian the exceptional 
that should be dwelt uptm. Yei one cannot re>^t 
the mttn*ating and critical account given. The 
most strikingly useful point made is the apparentlv 
wcll-supportcsi suggestion, new to moat Engl^ 
readers, that the nmmed angle of a roof ojaming 
iliscovered by Profeesor Cockerell was the angle 
of one of a number of small openings, each con¬ 
fined to the area of n single tile, and not trf a 
largo one in the centre of the roof. Mr, Siviore 
seems to accept the suggestion conveyed in 
Cockerell’s vignette of the interior; and to believe 
that the cella was ceiled with a segmental vault. 
Pausauias says pointedly tliat the temple was 
“ built of atone, roof and all ’’; which appears to 
indicate somolhing more unusual than marble 
tiles, which must liuve licon familiar enough to 
travellers of his day. Yet a ^^mentol \-ault does 
not fully explain the peculiarities of the plan ; to 
do that it would have to be returned at the ends 
in dish form. And the fact that the many exports 
who have oxamini'd the site have all agTec<l in 
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saving Uiere are no remains «bate\'er of any eella 
celling (though fragiuouts of the cofTered ceilings 
of the porticos were foniiil) seems fatal to any 
theory of a stone %'ault. 

The efforts maile by most moilem authorities to 
reconcile known political and architectural facts 
with the statement of Pausanias, that this temple 
was built by Totinus, the architect of the Par¬ 
thenon, at the time of the Peloponnesian war, 
have to me much tlie air of apology to themselves 
for faith in the incredible. I am disposed to think 
that the late Mr. Watkiss Lloyd must have been 
right, and that it would be as easy to believe tiiat 
tlie friezes of the two temples were the work of 
the same sculptor as that the temples themselves 
were designed bv the same architect. Mr. Lloyd 
seems to have been considering mainly the pro- 
rtions and details of the l>oric mristylo. which 
held to he of an earlier period; but there is 

S uite as much difficulty in belie>'ing. either timt 
le cells is of so early a date, or that an Athenian 
architect would have found employment at 
Phigalia during the Peloponnesian war. Pau- 
sanias is no doubt a more reliable guide than 
many of his conteinpomries in matters which 
came under bis own observation; but there is no 
reason for accepting implicitly his assignment of 
a particular ancient building to an architect who 
lived more than six centuries before his day, and 
who, as a celebrated ox|)oncnt of his art, was jiro- 
bably credited witli many more works ihsu be 
actual)’ had anything to do with. 

In the part of Uie liook devoted to Roman 
architecture the mixed geogniphical and chrono¬ 
logic arrangement, which gives to die (ireek 
section much of its oleamesa and interest, is 
abandoned for the customary classification of 
buildings according to their imrpoee. This is to 
be regretted; but it won perhaps inevitable, not 
only for the reason assigned, namely, that their 
purixxses were so diverse, but oven more because 
the chronology of Roman arcliitecturo has never 
been fullpr mode out. It has never, like Ctreek 
and hfedtii val architecture, been subjected to a 
careful examination directed to the discovery of its 
historical development. The dates of the first 
foundation of most of the great buildings of Itome 
under the Rmpiro are well known to within a 
year or two. Rut it is still uncertain in most 
cases whether the existing remains belong to the 
original structure or to one of the innunierahle 
subsequent restorations or robuitdings due to fires 
or In the policy or mrre caiirice of the empi'rors. 
This uncertainly was startlingly llluatratwl by the 
recent discovery that the existing Pantheon is 
built throughout of bricks lUmped with dies 
of the time of Hadrian, and cannot itoasiblj be, as 
was always supposed, the original Pantheon of 
Agnppa. As to the numerous, and. as a rule 
better preserved struotures In tlie I’rovinces, it 
is m most cases impossible to assign any date at 


all to them with an approach to confidence. 
Another difficulty in the way of an historical 
treatment is the doubt every inquirer must feel 
whether anything more than a few fragments can 
be aasigneti to im|iortant perioti in the de¬ 
velopment of Roman architecture when Greek 
inllucnco was‘paramount; when Vitnivitu was 
writing his book, and the Greek Ionic Order was 
apparently a fashion not yi>t superseded by the 
Corinthian ; and when the system of modelling 
great buildings in concrete, and casing them with 
marble, stucco and mosaics, had not yet developed 
into the imperial Roman style, or. possibly, was not 
even thought of. 

The ehaptera on Roman architecture show a 
simdar breadth of view to those on Greek work, 
by including the principal examples and varia¬ 
tions from aU parts of the provinces; but they 
suffer in clearness and emphasis from excessive 
ooudei^tiou. And one must regret that under 
such circumstances so much space is taken up hy 
descriptions of a structuro of so little architectural 
interest as the “ Pont du Gard " and a detail of so 
little importance as the variations in the foliage 
of the Corinthian capital. 'ITie most welcome 
chapter is that devoted to a sketch of palatial and 
domestic architecture; hut hen* again a sixth of 
the whole is given to a description of a “ prix de 
Rome ‘'restorationof Hadrian’s villa, while such an 
important piece of evidence as the •• marble plan ” 
is not referred to at all A point nf consiilerable 
interest, tsiiecially to architects, is brought out on 
page 2H, where it is shown that, in certain cases 
rate, the whole diuiign of complicatetl 
buildings, including structural docorations, must 
have been thought out and arranged by the archi¬ 
tects before the walls were built - a lilUng of the 
veil which revwls a vision “ working drawings." 

There is evidence in various parts of the book 
of linsty preparation for the prea-. The Lycian 
tombs, to which a section of Chapter VI. is given, 
had already Is-on described in Chapter III., and a 
ong passage on page .’iO is repeated, with a rather 
ImporUnt alteration in datos. word for word, on 
jMge &Si. There are also some obvious smaller 
tmn. especially in technical terms derived from 
the Greek. In the glossary, and octasionally in 
the *>odjr of the work, the nalhora Imvo bmvolv 
tried to improve our confused and unsalisikctoty 
tonninology of Classic architecture, hut, unfor¬ 
tunately, with little Buccoss. Many definitions in 
the glossary are far from satisfactory; and such 
defiances of etymology as •• epinaoa " for •• posti- 
enn», ’ and “ peristyle " for the portico on one Hide 
only of a building, cannot k- neces^ry. In the 
list of ^ks one wondirs at such a slip as the 
attribution of MythoU)gy ami MonutnrtiU of 
Ancient A them to “ Margaret de Vcrrall. Trans- 
lat<d by Jane E. Harrison,” which is the more 
cunons slnw, on page 117, it is attributed (more 
jnsUy.if still inaccurately) to Miss Harrison only 
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Anil why nliould tl)«t most asoftil of »11 general 
works on Greek ami Itoman antiquities, I>r. Wtn. 
Smith’s/iicfionnri/. be omitted? 

In conclusion: if I liave been led by the interest 
of the subject to contest one or two conclusions 
and point out what 1 conceive to be errors, I am 
not the leas conscious that the work is a very 
important and successful attempt to bring to¬ 
gether within a moderate compass most 

reliable and pertinent information available on 
the subject of Classic architecture. In iwrticular 
I admire tlie strength of mind which has enabled 
the authors to confine themselves, on the whole, 
to a concise and ordered relation of facts, and to 
resist the temptation, which has overcome almost 
all other writers on the subject, to aim at literary 
grace - an attempt which usually ends in empty 
panegyric and loose and fanciful theories. This 
must have been dotenuined by choice and not by 
lack of literary skill on ilr. Anderson’s part, for 
the oiiening passages of the book are a particularly 
eloquent and persuasive piece of special pleading 
that brings home to one the loss architecture lias 
sustained by the premature death of Uic writer. 

FiUKK 11AOOAL.I.AT. 

COUNTKY UOirSES. 

A Hitik of CiHmtrjf IfoHtt*. Hft .NWfeiu, Artkt- 

u<i. LoniL looa. fv*c« ai*. •«*». ta r. boufmJ, 

M llilh Uoltnm, H’.C.] 

In view of the great number of publications 
dealing with buildings of tlie domestic class which 
have been issued in recent years, and the almost 
bewildering profusion of new bouses, gr«t and 
small, with which the countryside has during the 
last two or three prosperous decades been so 
liberally sprinkled, some courage must have been 
neeiloil on the part of author and publisher to 
attempt this ftiKher venture, and one might M 
inclined to look aomewhat critically for the special 
reasons which could constitute the need for its 
publication. 

No special justification is pleadwl by the author, 
who disclaims the idea of putting forward his 
designs as “examples" to be copieil, and luorcly 
ofTers the solectinn of plans eml perspective views 
contained in his book as the fruit of his matured 
experience in building during the past ten years 
or 80 , and in the hope that they may prove suggos- 
Uve to that section of the public who would bo 
interested in the subject. 

HoiisO'bnilding is, however, a pn^rcssiva art, 
and the il'ftri- of the present work must be 

sought in the fact that it presents a phase of 
iiioiTern practice which marks a distinct and un¬ 
deniable advance upon much that immediacy 
pn>c.cded it, since its objects are purity of principle 
in use of material, and a recognition of the pon- 
inouQt value of practical comuMm-senM', comfort, 
and conveuience in planning, and the evolution on 
these lines of a simple and natural archiU'Cturc. 


It is to be hoped Uiat wo ore permanently 
growing out of the weokneiyi for over-elaborate 
and fussy detail which has beau so marked a 
failing of modern days, and that a refined sim¬ 
plicity may become more and more the rule. To 
tills end xlr. Newton’s work has doubtless con¬ 
tributed in no small degree, and a careful study 
of the present volume will lend to spread the 
convictiou that the simplest elements of form, 
when skilfully blended, are cai>able of yielding the 
most durable salisfuction. 

The works illusirateil are of very varied cha¬ 
racter, with great diversity of plan, and the eleva¬ 
tions range from a quite rustic appearance to a 
certain degree of stateliness. All are marked, 
however, by the same commendable restraint in 
detail which is the keynote of the work. The 
quiet charm of manner which is the outcome of 
^ia ts strikinglv exemplified in House No. 10 
(Plate XXXIII.).' 

Na 11 is restful and pleasing, Venetian shutters 
lieing introilnced with good cfiKt No. 0 is wor^y 
of note from the clover and efiectivo grouping 
shown in Plate XXVIll. 

No. 11, witli its range of semi-octagonal bays 
and the bold cornice broken around them, has a 
decidedly good effect, but the tout ensopthU seems 
rather marred by the gabled dormers with their 
weather-boarded fronts. No. 19 is also very good. 

A few. such as No. IS (Plate XIjTX,), arc less 
happy in conception, and Noe. I (Plate I.) and 
r> (Plato Kill.) exliibit a iiiannorisni in the gables 
and cumiee which is unfortunate. 

The plans do not call for criticism. They are 
without exception well arranged and economical, 
and should make roost comfortable houses. They 
are clearly reproduced. The photographic ropro- 
dnetions and black and-white drawings ore also 
good, and the latter ani so drawn as to exhibit as 
clearly aa pos-sible the nature of the material 
employed. 

jiruiot. Fked. Rmoh Bond. 


LEG.VL HKGISTUATION OF ARCHITECTS. 

Itt (‘mrrw Stninit, ll'.C., ‘Mtui Uctubtr lUOS. 

Til (As KJttor oj tk* JocasAi. w twa Kotu. 

Iranrm a* Ilarrmu .\iu'emu.-Ta. 

gut. — The majority of the clanses of the Arclii- 
tects’ Roglstretiou Rill, to which I have maile 
no direct reference in my previous letters upon 
this subject, deal with the admisaion of colonial 
and foreign practitioners to the register under 

E roper restrictions. That such provision would 
e necessary is obvious, and in a general way the 
Midical Act baa lieeii followed, while there is no 
need, perhaps, at the present time to go into this 
matter in iletai! 

More important to most of us wroiild be the 
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prollibitor)' oIaiuu. AfU?r the passing of the 
mcosoro none but registensl prnctitiuuen would 
be entitled to doscri^ themselves as architects, 
using tile title either alone or in conibinution with 
other words—except in the case of naval architects 
—under severe monetarj penaltii>a. 

Thia ia sirun^hened oy precluding any but 
registered practitioners from the right to recover 
charg^ for professional servicea rendero«1 in the 
capacity of an architect; or from holding public 
appointments involving either the performance of 
work os an architect or the examination and 
apiiroval of plans for building work. The present 
holders of aucli appointment are necesaarily 
excep^, however, ami members of the Institution 
of Civil Kngineers, and Fellows and Professional 
Associates of the Surveyors’ Institution, are allowed 
to be appointed to such posts on producing certain 
certificates of competency. 

hvun more searching Is Section 80, which would 
render invalid any certificate given in accordance 
with any Act of Parliament by such an ofiicer 
unless he wore a registermi practitioner. 

Certoin penalties are necessarily inlrmiuced to 
enable the Hill to be enforced; and its final 
seotiotis are devoted to constituting the Privy 
Council os a court of appeal in case of necessity. 

Yours, Ac., 

G. A. T. Miudlrton. 


MINUTES. I. 

At Um- Kiirt Oviieral Mretiiig (Ordinal^) of Uw SetMion 
IMKt-frI. hoM Montla;, 2n<l Noiraibar HWS. at 8 n.m..Mr. 
.tkton Wabb, ILA.. K.S-A., fVrauimt. in th» chair -l‘re. 
na-nt: r,6 FcUoar* {inctadiiiK IH membera of Ibo Council), 
8 h Aatociatea linrludins 8 mriubcfapi tbe Council), 4 lion. 
AMOciatan. anil ntmicmut vUltora: the Uinutea o< tha 
McctinK Iwlil a-Jod July IU03 fJoriuiit.. No. 10. Vot. .X.l 
arera taken aa read and dimed aa mrrcct. 

The foUowiDg Feltowa, alteuilina for ihe firal lima ainea 
tliair election, vara formally ndinltted and aianad Ilia 
resiaWr-Tla Henry Jnnaa Unchtttcr, Hurry llrtUcm. 
and Henry Whiteman Iliaing. 

The Hon. Socretaiv annuiinfcd tha deiviur ul the fol- 
lowins nierobaraHanry William tirrwrr and I'rofoeaor 
William Henry Corhald. M-D.. //on. A^tixutU *; Herbert 
Ford, f tlhm; Artlinr Job Barlow and .lamea Martin 
llrookf. .taaormfea. Tha Hun. Secretory havins made 
aome obaenaUona appreciaUve of Uie work of ibo lata 
Mr. 11. W. Hreanar, morad, and the Mecling thoraupun 
Huuolvdi, That a nieanaira of condolanee be a«nl to 
the ralalivea of the late Henry Wllllani Rrewar. 
/fon. djuaeiofe. KynipatlilainR with them in the baa 


they had anatoinad. and ezpreaaini; on Ihe part of 
tlie Inatitute not only lhair aeoM of thaitreot Intetmt 
.Ml. lirawer took in their Art, but also the part be 
hud taken in amhitaetuial proKma* durina the laat 
forty jeora. 

\ almllar etprewiion of aympathy and rvtttel at the death 
of Ur. Corfiald waa abM onterwl to he aularetl on the 
Minutes [p. 24]. 

The deniaij announced tlir name* of Ihe aucccaaful 
rundidotca in the raoant Siotntary Kxaminotiooi bald bj 
the Inatitule (p, 331. 

The (ollmnnir eandidatei for nienihiirthip, found by ilia 
Council to be aliaibla and <|Ualllled aceordina to tha 
Charter and By-lawa, were recommended foe eleolioa;— 
A» FELIXtWs, Llewellyn Kitchen fd.] (Ifull); Brook 
Taylor Kitehin, Arrhiteet to the Loco! CioirmiDant Boord i 
Sydney Farka, |•.AJ^.I. id.); Baoil Alfmd SUde; MolvUlo 
Seth Ward. Aa ASSUCUTF.S. Edwoid IVrry Archer 
l/‘ro(i<>fiinuT IH97. StmUnt HNil, Qmli/UA lOUl); Dmrod 
Maxwell Ayrton {.SywcMf KramiHattoM 1903): Henry 
Arthur BalUay (/’rotefiower 1894, StutUnt 1895. KtuatifiM 
1903); Thomaa James Bee (/'mhiifinaer 1894. Slujfnt 
1898. <?i«i/i/Inf 1903) (Sidenp); Harry Tliomas Bill (Pro- 
hatUmtr 1898, .Nriulrwl|H9U,(/iuii^af lUUS) (Birmingham); 
Herbert Block {PrtAatianfr 1900. Studeul 1901. gunfiderf 
1903) (Oape Town. S. Afrioa); Ony Cfaurrh (/VodofioMr 
1898. .MwdrHf 1900. QmaU/lfil 1903); John Daniel Clarke 
(/Vtdxiflower 1897, Studml 1902. <^hfUU 1908); William 
Edward Couch (/Vofmrtower 1897, .VtudcHf 1899. Vuoliifeif 
1903); Percy Boothroyd Uannatl {Pnbtitimtr 1W7, 
Sludtmt mi. Quai^fltd 1903); Henry Edmuml Davey 
{rrvUititmer 1893. Sfwfmf 1894. Qualt/Uii 1903); Bober) 
Robb Oal) il'rohutumtr 1898, StuiUnt 1899. QnaU/Utl 1903) 
(Aberdeen); Juidan Orwan <Pr><baN.wwr 1900. .SrwfrnI 1901, 
19M) flUrmingliaffl): Thomas Prank Orwen 
{I'rx>Uitum*r 1893. SIttJtnl 1898, 1908); Kmaat 

Martin Joaepb [f^robatiimfr 1890, StiidftU 1899, ^fiVted 
1903); Albert Edward Lacey (/‘rohafiower 1895, Student 
1898, yiMiXijfrd 1903) (Ashford, Kant); Tbomoa l-blgar 
Kioharda (/Voinfirmer 1900. Siudni 1902, (/un/idM/ 1903) 
(Barry, S. WaUa); Tom Sitnpwm t.Syeeirif /'xomiiurinn, 
1903); Hamid Bayldoii Smith (fTofsifioNer 1890. Studmt 
im. (fnalifirtt 1903) (Port Kliaabeth. & Afrioal; (ieorga 
Walker (fV»fsifi<m<r 1897, .Sruifenl 1898, iJuitliM 1903); 
SapUmua Warwrick (Prt>A<ifi,jM<T 1897. Sttuifnt 1903. 
Ouitfi/lrd 1908); Richard Wyli* (/Vidwifionre 1900. Studmt 
1901,0a<t(i/fnf 19413) (aatealiaod). Aa H4)S. AKSOCIATES, 
f»n1 UaloarTrs, M.P., F .H,A., Jtiniur Lord of tha Tteaaury * 
The Right Hon. Lord Windsor. Pr.. D.L. First Commit^ 
aloner of Hia Majeaty'a Works As HON. CORRE. 
SPOKDIXO MKMBKlt. CTiatlea F.dlen McKtm, l*mddant 
of the American Institute of Arehilacta, ifarmf OiM 
itfdallul 1903. 

The O^arau Annacm or ma Saaaina having bean da- 
liti8Wd by the Preaidrnl. the lubjoel niatler thnwof was 
dlseuased by the lllghl Hon. Ixwil Windsor. P.O, Mr. H. 
T. Hara (Kj. and Mr. RegtiiaJd Blomllobl. M.A.. wham- 
nrai. on the inolioo of Lonl Windaor. aecomled by Mr. 
Ham. a vote of thaaka was acconlad the Ptmlilont by 
acclanution. 

'The proeeedingx tlien cloved, and the Meeting aviioraled 

*1 10 p.n)s 
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LE TRtSOIl 1>E CNIDE, El' LE^ MOXOfENTS DE L’ART lOXIEN 

A DET.PIIES. 

Par J. T. IIoMoLUK [//<»». f'orr. J/.], 

■iHui lilt t*i»innTT n mL%.z, imbwtw* u« iMfuim 
Read before the Rojal Institute of British Architects. Monday. i6th November 1903 

-^ttEUILLEZ permeurt* que nm premiirt* parole dans cel IUBtitni soil on souvenir et an 
V hommoae u la memoiro de I’iHastrc Penrose, dont rafft-ctuenx patronage m on a 

T onvert I cntri'C. J’ai en I’honneur de le connaitre en Greoc, dans sa rolmste vicil- 

lesse que Page seinblait no point toucher, !«« plus qu’il ne refroidissait renthousiasme de son 
ca*ar, tui foi dana Part et sa ijasaion ptinr la veritv. Je lo vois encore plein de feu, 1 ail 
brillant et le geste anime, quaud il converaait des beauti-s do Parcbitecturo antique. Alerte el 
gai coninie iin etudiant, il courait la GW'ce a doe du millet, gravissait lea montagnes. brat ait 
les journiHJS de soleil et les nuits do Khani, pour controler une mesurc ou deteruuner 
Porientation d'un temple. Le nom de Penrose est attache au Parthenon; il durora aussi 
longtemps quo sera goiiti-e et »*liidit“e cette merveille de 1 art; nul n en a penetre ses secretes 
delicstesses avec plus de conscience et de sagacite, nul n a plus contribne |»nr ses adjurations 
pressantes et son ingeniosite pleine de ressources a conserver a Phumanite lee reetes admirables 
de cet edifice. 11 Pa aime iidi lement pendant plus de cinquante annt-es, et, jusqu'a ea demit'rc 
heure, le sentant menace de ruiiie, il en fit Pobjet de sa solheilude. Ce dont se souviendront 

TklrdSwtM Vat XI. Na.X.-tt Xer. IMM ^ 
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ausd tous ceux qui ont eu, comme moi, la bonne fortune de Tapprocher, c’ehl sa bonte ai 
simple, si occneillante, et cette affabilitt* dont le cbanne ttait rendu plus touchaut encore par 
sa couronne de cbeveux blancs. Excusez-moi, Mesdames et Messieurs, dc n’avoir pu tous 
cachcr le chaRrin qua j’t-prouve a nc plus rencontrer ici son sonrirc amical et sa cordiale 
bieuTenuc. 

Pour vouB, Messieurs les Membres de I'lnstitut, qui m’avez fait votre confri-ro, je suis 
henreux de vous renouveler devant cette brillante assemblce mea rcmercimcnts recoiinaissants; 
j'ai contracte envers vous une dette que je voudrais pouvoir acquitter ; mais je craina bieu, au 
oontraire, d’en contracter une seconde, quand vous me conviez a parler dans cette salle, devant 
vous, aprt-a d’illuslres maitres de la science et de Tart. 

J'auraU voulu ri-pondre lieaucoup plus tot ii votre invitation, je vous demande pardon du 
retard, j’oserais dire pourtant que je ne le reRrette point, piiistinc ces delais ont laisse se 
ilissiiHjr les fucheux malentendus qui avaient pour un temps trop lonR fk par«- nos deux pays, 
et qn'il m’est permis aujourd’hui de m’aliandonner sana la moindre arrii-re {>enBee u 
I'admiration profonde que j'eprouve, avec tous les amis de la paix et de la liberte, pour cc 
grand et noble pays. 

L’honneur que vous m’avez fait ne s’adresse jias a moi seul, e’est sartoot un hommage 
rendu a Toeuvre accomplie dons le sanctuaire de Delphcs par I’Ecole Fran^aise d’Athenes et a 
laquelle j’ai eu le bouheur de pn^ider; e'est done, si vous le vouloz bicn, dcs decouvertes de 
Delphea que je vous entretiendrai anjotird'liui. 

Le sujet est trop riche pour etre exposi- en son entier et j’ai du choisir pormi lea 
monuments qui sent sortis du sol, celui qui m’a pant le plus digne de vous etre presente: 
e’est le TrtMor tie Cnitle. Aueun n'est plus original, plus completeroent conserve en ses 
elements essentiels, aueun entin ne m’a |>arn plus approprie u cette chaire et a cette ville. Vos 
architectes et vos arclieologues ont reuni dans le British Museum une incomparable seric de 
monuments de I’art gri-co-asiatit^ue; ils les ont interprt^'tes ct restauri'S avec une pi-n^tration 
singuliere ct un remarquable talent; j’ai penB^> que vous accueilliriez volontiers un specimen 
achevi- dc I’arehitecture ionienne du sixieme siecle avant notro i<re. 

Je me propose 1* de le decrire et de le restitner devant vous, par I’analyse ot I’assemblage 
des morceaux qui nous en n^nt; 

2“ d’etudier la riche dworation, qui en est le plus frappant caractere et le plus original; 

8" dc marquer la place de ce monument clans rhistoire dc Tart, et cello de I’ionisme lui- 
memc dans I’histoire de I’antiquiU*. 

Toutefois il ne sera pas inutile, co me semble, jiour rcplacer le Tr^r en son milieu, dc 
dc-crire le plus brievement jiosBible, t’enscmble du sanctuaire de Delphcs, et d’indiquur au 
moins en quelques mots, I’alcondanoc et la t-ariete des nionuments ot des offrandes qui sc 
pressaient a I’cntour. Ce sera justice envers mon arrhiU^tc, M. Toumairo, dfint vous voycz 
ici expost's les magnifiques dessins, de vous expliquer ecs plans et ces rcstaurations, et j’ai 
peut-etre ausai a I i'gard de mes collnlM)rateurs el du gonvcrTieiiient Fran^^ais luI*ineiuo lo 
devoir de vous faire connaitre 1 im^turtance de notro u'uvre et la grandeur do notre effort. 

Ia‘ 8 fouilles de Delphcs ont ^t»- concedees it la France, en vertu d'une convention 
diplomatique, mtiruc par les ivarlcmonts fran<.ui8 et helh nique en 1891; ellesont ete pn-part-es 
par I’expropriation U>talc du ullage de Castri, etabli sur le site de Dolphes, qui n’ont i>as 
demande moins de deux annees ; car cUcs is)rtaient sur un i)ays de mille habitants environ, 
Hur quatre cents maisons et pres de huit cents parcollcs. Cette op.'nition a elle seule a exigi- 
une dcpensc de 268,000 L; la somme totalo des credits «^xt^lnrdinaireH votes par les chambres 
fran^aises .le 1801 k 1896 a 6te do 71K),000 f., el il y fant encore ajouter les crtnlita normaux 
du budget de I'Ecolo Frnn 9 ai 8 e d’Athi nes, qui (lepuis 1897 ont eU* affeetis a I’entreprise do 
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Delphes. On a employe jnsqu’A 400 ouvriers, 72 wagons Pecauville et pluaieure’ kilometres 
do voio forrec; los deblais atteignent et depassent mcroe 400,000 metres cubes. Les recborcbes 
so sont etcndues da village actucl de Delphes jnsqn'aux environs de la source de Kephaloorysi, 
sur une longueur de plus de deux kilomi lres. elles ont porte non seulement sur le temple et 



mi. S. 


toute I’enceinte consacri-e a Apollon Dolpbien, dont vous avcz sous les ycux I'image, muis 
encore sur toutes les dependances du sanctuaire : le statle, la celebre fontaino de Castalie, le 
gj'mnase, les temples compris dans I’encointe d’.\thena Ihrontea, groupe d*(<difiees d’une rare 
i'legance, dans un site pofctique et cbanuant. Dans tout ce vaste pe*rimetre, les rccberches ne 
so sont arri‘tec8 qu’au sol vierge et nous avons encore explore, ii Test et a I’ouest du sanctuaire, 
unc partie dcs anciens faubourgs et los deux iiecropolos qui bordoient les routes. 
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si, nous enfemiant dans Ics limites de I'cnceinto sacree, vous vouicz bien parcourir aTcc moi, 
hur le plan [fig. 2], I’t-lvvation cn i-tat actuel et Televation restauri-e, dessinoea |)ar M. Tournaire, 
la voie sacrec qui serpcnte en lacet sur les jwntes do la inontagnc de Delphes, do la porte au 
temple d'Aiiollon, du temple uu thentre, k La fontaiiie inspiratnee de Cossotis ct a la Lesche 
de Cnide, vous reneontrerez tour a tour les offrandes enumereoa par I’ausonias, quelqiKss-uneh 
mimes, et ce ne sent pas les moins belles, qu’il avait omises ou trop negligemmcnt dtfrites. 
Voici, des I'enirt^, le taureau de Coreyre, les ex •vote des Arcadiens, des Argions, dcs Tarentins 
et, face a face, continuant juique dans le sanctuaire I’antagouisme des deux peuples rivaux, 
le truphie des Atbi-niens vainqueurs a Marathon, at celui des Bpartiates \’aln(iuenrs des 
Atliuniens a AegoS'l’otamos. Puis commence la serie des tresors, serris au correfour de la 
voie sacri^, au voisiuage du vieux sanctuaire prophetique do la Terre ct des Muses, trt^sors de 
Ccrinthe et de Sicyone, de Siphuos et de Cnide, de Thebe8,do Syracuse, de Potidie, d’Athines, 
de Cyri-ne, iwuUi-tre de Cbuomi-ne. Sur la haute et puissautc terrasse quo forme le mur 
jiolygonal, repose le temple, dominant de sa masse le sanctuaire et tonte la vallie. .Xutour 
do lui so dressent, au sommet d'une coloune ioniqne le Sphinx de Naxos, sur unu haute tige 
d'acanthe le chmur gracieux des Caryatides, sur une haute base triangulaire, la Yictoire 
of&ande des Messi>uiens, replique de celle d'Olj’mpie; tout pros enfin du grand autel des 
sacrifices, le tripled de Platees ct la Yictoire d’or consaerce par Gelon do Syracuse, ex-votoa 
des deux grandes victoires dee Grecs sur les onnemis do la cinlisation helli'nique, les Perses 
et les Carthaginois. £n regardant ccs monuments, il semble que Ton y Use toute rhistoire de 
ranti(]uite. Les sculptures, les bronzes, les offrandes de tout genre, nous montrent k leur tour 
le dereloppement des industries et de I’art, depuis I'epoque myci-nienne jus<]u’H celle do Itoroe 
et de Byzance meme; et iiuebiues-uiies de nos dccouvertes, comme les sculptures dn Trt-sor 
do Cnide, comme les metopes du Tresor d’Athenes, ou celles du temple rond de ^larmaria, 
comme I’Agias de Lysipjie, ou I’admirablc conducteur do char, don du sjTacusain Polyzalos, 
sent de veritablcs chcls-d'cciiTre et des documonts capitaux pour TtHade do la plustiqne 
aucienne. Les inscriptions di>passeut de bien loin le millier. 

Combl^s par la fortune do tant de favours, nous avons eu conscience de nos devoirs envers 
la Groce et les savants du monde entier. Aprt-s avoir exhume les monuments, nous ^tions 
tonus d'en assurer la conservation, d’en faciliter I'accos, d'en rendro t*int«iligenc« aisee aux 
amateurs, comme aux savants. Grace a la liberalito de fen Syngros et de Madame Iphigimio 
Syngros, sa veuve, nous avons pu installer a I’aise dans un grand et clair musi'e les statues, 
bas-reliefs, bronzes, terres cuites, inscriptions ct morceaux d'architecturo. Bur le terrain 
mime, nous avons rassemble les debris epars ct rolevi^ les ruincs toutes les fob que la chose a 
i'tv possible; cn ce moment mi-me, avee Ic concours gonireux de la municipalite d'Athinca, 
nous reconstituona, pierre jinr pierre, des soulatssements au faite, le trisor de cette villc, 
trophie de bi victoire dc Marathon, (juand la rcstauration n'iitait pas possible en original, 
nous I'avons faite en moulages, afin de parlor aux yeux et do roplaccr les a'uvTcs d’art dans 
les conditions ou lours auteurs avaient entendu qu’elles fussent vuos. Ainsi avons-nous fait 
dans le Museo dc Delphes pour le Tri'sor de Cnide, qui sa dresse aujourd'hui dans toute la 
splendour do son dicor, avec scs frises, son fronton, scs acroti-res, sea caryatidos enfin, 
habilcmcnt re8tauri>c8 par le sculptcur Louis Convers. 

Le Trisor de Cnide a U forme d'un petit temple do 8 melr(« 00 sur (>m. :(0 ; il so compoea 
d’une ]>etitc cella carree precedee d'un prodomos, touruc du cdti* do I'oucst; on y accede i^ar 
une iwlite terrasse que soutient un mur {lolygonal. 11 est assis sur lo mur d'enceinte, au 
l)ord ct a la premiere boucle de la voie sacrce, dans unc situation favorable {mur ctre vu do 
tout ci)te. La photographic [fig. 1] Ic riproduit tel qu’il cxbto aujourd'hui, ridoit a des 
soubassements, qui portent ii peine quelques fragments de I'ancien edifice; si j’en rapprochab 
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bra^nement b restanration qoi omo aujourd’hni ic Mnwie de DeIph.'H [r. /mnligpuce] vous 
sericz on droit d'otre surpris vt proaquo de doutor d unc transforiuation si comploto ct on 
apparcnoo pou juatifioc. 

Je vouB doniaiidorai done la iK-nnission. do domonter le njonuroeiit piece a piece ot de le 
roinonter enanitc dovant vous, on vous decrivant cl>acuno d’elloa et on vous montranl par qiiola 
tioDH ntcessaires olios sent evideuiniout ct insoparablcnient unies I une a I autre. 

Nous commoncorons par rcntabicment, doiil Its divers parties nous sent arrivecs Ics plus 
completes et dont rajustement ost le plus manifesto. II eomporU* d’abord une architrave, (jui so 
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presente h nous sous denx formes: rune pour la favadc principal phis epaissc, puisiiu’ellc av*ait 
a aoutenir dans I’intervalle de« colonncs Ic poids du fronton. I’antro nioins olevee, reduito a In 
hauteur des assises courantes pour les fa. ados laterales. qui elaient pleines; toutes deux 
portent au w^mmet tin chapclet do iterles et Tarchitrave do la facade pnnci^e cst on outre 
decoreo niLx angles de fleurons. Au-dessus regnail une frise, sculptoe sur les quatro faces, 
encadrie eu hnut et on Ims par dcs rais do cteur et des oves, trouves on al)ondance au^ur du 
monument avec la frise olle-memo, mats dont les proportions sont si peu d accord, semblo-t-u, 
Bvoc lea dimensions du monument ct les types de I’architcctore ionique classique, qn on cut hesite 
ii ristiaer I’assemhlage, si Ton n’en avail constate la preuve mamfeste. Cette preuve 
dons les traces laissies au-dossous do la pliiithc de la frise par les rondeurs de-s oves, et dans 
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dfcs entaillea qui entament les rais dt* ca-ur (avec cette liljcrtt* dont lea Greca etaivni coutu- 
iniera), pour doniier place aux ciniiers des caaquea de deux guerriera coinbattanl daiu lu friae. 

Sur la frise aiuai eiicadree rejioscnt lea larmiera dont la face inferieure eat rirhement 
di*corce de rinecanx, de palmcttes ot de fleura de lotus [tig. 3]; un larmier semldnblo court tout 
le long dn rami>ant du fronton. Le fronton lui-mcme, divise en troia pii'Cea et tout rempli de 
tigurts sculpU-es, a etc retrouve iiu pie<l des fondationa, comme auaai le chtincau qul surmontait 
lea larmiera aur lea facades laterals [fig. 4] et au-deaaua du fronton [figs. 5 et ti], lea apkinx et 
lea victoirea aileea qui en rouronnaient le aommet et lea angle's. 

Ainai noua arrivona sans une solution de conliuuite de Torch itravejuwju'au faite. 

Pas-sona maintenant au aocle du monument; il nous cat possible de le restanrer en ])artie 
boit avec des niomaux qui lui appartienuent en propre, soil aur le inodele d’un autre monument 
similaire, le Tri-aor de Plioccc. Lea pii-ces originalea nous donnent le degre «jui porte la 
d^icace du monument et one dea pierrea terminalea du pilicr d'ante; le Treaor de Phocee noua 
foumit le chapiteau de ce mcme pilicr, d'une largcur identique et avec iin decor de rais de 
cteur tout semlilable a celui de In frise; il noua iiulique anssi la phice <|ui doit ctre attribuee 



au-dcaans du degre n inscription, sons lea antes et tout autoiu* du monument sauf la fm.'nde occi- 
dentale, a un ehaiielet de jierlea de forte dimension ct qu'on iTuurait so autrement on placer. 

II noua restc maintenant h recoustituer la fayade principalc du monument et a cn calculer 
In hauteur. Nous avona pu le fnire avec certitude en rocompoetint. a Pnide de fragments 
i-pars, une figure de <-aryatide en iK>sant sur sa tete une petite ba84‘ ronde, conaidereo juatju'ici 
comme un petit nutel et qui ^tait cn realite un ])oIoh, parfaitement adapte li la tete dc cette 
figure; cn plaeant enfin au-dessus du polos un chapiteau en fonne dc calathoa concordant 
exactement avec liii par le dinmetre et In dis{>oaition dn sceltement. L'abaqne dc ce 
chapiteau cat egal cn largeur et cn Imuteur ii TaWiue du chapiteau d'ante ct 
demoutre Tattrilmtion de la carjntidc* au monument. La figure ctait placeo sur une 
base com]> 08 ^ d'un de de marbre, {>ourva cn haut et on bos de deux tenons qui s’emboitaient 
dans les mortaisea appropriecs do deux pieces de marbre moulur^ea en forme d’oves ct de mis 
de cu'ur, et qni formaient. Tune le socle, Tautre la corniche de la base. La largeur du de eat 
egalo a celle du pilicr d’ante, la largeur du socle et de la corniche est i-gale n cclle de TalHi4|Uo 
du chapiteau. La base est elle>meme, dans son ensemble, toute parcillc a Tautol figure sur le 
cote Slid de la frise; elle est done bien conformc au style do Tr^r. Ainsi se trouvent relies 
entre eux, par dea liena indissolublea, le socle, la figure, et Tun ot Tautre avec le monument; 
ainsi noua est donnec egalement la hauteur do Tedifice entre le degre ct Tarchitmve. 

On peul des lore conaiderer comme achcvce ct demon tree la rcatauration du Trt'sor, telle 
qu'ellu eatexocutee dans le mua^e de Dclphes [r./n»Mti*;»»Vr<!]. 

Une des inirticularites les plus frappiintes du Tresor e'est la riehesse, on i>ourrait prestine 
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dire la fiurcharge, de la dodicace; la scnlptare a'y prodigue sous foruio <romement8, do 
statues et do l)as-reliefs sur toutes lea moulures, snr toutes lea surfaces du monument ou ellc 
a pn tronver place. 

Lo d«!or proprement architectural se ramene a trois tj-pes; chapelets de jierles, ovcs, 
rais de cmur, sur les moulures; rinceaux de palmettes et boutons de lotus, fleurons, snr Ics 
surfaces unies; mais ces motifs, en petit nombro, sont \'arie8 par I’adaptation ingi'nieuse (jui 
cn Dst faite a cbacun des morceaux ou Us s’appliqueut; ils s'allongent, se raccourcisseiit, 
sV'largissent ou sc resserrent, sc simplifieiit ou se compliquent, sc gonrtcnt ou s’evident, avec 
une souplesse meireilleuse, un sentiment dclicat des nuances, une appropriation intelligente. 

n ne nous rcste plus que la portc ; la belle piece du lintcau [fig. i] dw*ore de rinceaux et 
de chapelets nous en fait connaitre I’aspect; la console a cons<*rv«* lo dt‘S8in do la moulure qni 
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la surmontait, du larmier orm* en avont do rosaces, au-dessous de palmettos et «le boutons «le 
lotus qui lui 8i‘r\'ait do couronncment, et nous en (jouvoiis caleuler tri*s ai)proximativement la 
hauteur et la lurgeur a I'esiwce h occupcr ou it I’clfet a pro<luire. Ce qui se soutient i>artout 
avec une egnlite admirable, c’esl la perfection rare do rexocution precise sans secheresae, ni 
maigrenr, ample au contraire, vigoureuse et memo un i>ou lourde, mais d’uue magnifiqnc 
riehesse. 

Le dt-cor sculptural a les meiues qnalites de prodigalilo somptueiuw, d'el«‘gnnce, do force, 
d’exMUtion. 11 comixirte d'alxml une friso scnlplt'v qui se continue sur les quatre faces, et se 
l>artage en quatre sujets. 

Sur la fa^^ade occidentale, an dehors du prodiunos, rap<ith»'ose d’llercule; le heros cst 
introduit dans l’01ym|)e par Athi^na porU-e sur un char attele de chevanx ailes et ailCe ellc* 
memo, hindis <{u’nu l)ord opjx>s<‘ IlelM' e.nlre aussi dans ra8sembli'*o des dieux en descendant 
do son char [fig. R]. 

Sur la face sud. renlevenient des fillcs de Leukippos i»ar les I>ioBcuri*8. Aupri-s de rautel 
on se c^il^braient les fiauvailles des jeunes lilies, le imtc monte sur son char et s’ldance >i la 
ponrsuite des raxissenrs. Trois chars pri'-cedes et suivis de cavaliers semldent comme un 
premier essai du defile des Panathenees sur le Parthenon [fig. •.»]. 
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Sur la face est (ellcest reprodnite au complct et restauree dans la restitution de la facade 
de I’onest, comme etant la mieux conserv^), le combat des Grecs ot des Troyens autour du 
corps d'CupliorltoB, sous les yeux des dicux assenibl<^ duns l*01ymj)e, tjui suivent avec Emotion 
les lariiH ties de la lutte el encourageut chacun les guerriers de leur jH-uple favori. Cette 
assemblee des dieux a son tour rappelle une scene analogue sur la frisc du Parthenon, nne 
conversation des dicux suivaut les ceremonies de la fete c^k'br^ en I'honneur d Athena [fig. lOj. 

Sur la face nord, le combat des dieiix et des geants. ce sujet «iue la sculpture grec«iue 
repela sans sc losser depuis le septieme sii'cle avant notre ere j^84ia'n Tepoque des .\ttalides 
do Pergamo [fig. 11]. 

Pour le style ct la Irdiniquc les bas-reliefs formenl deux a deux des stTies differentcs et 
attriliuables a deux artistes difffTents au moins. La facturc tris Berr«5o, tres soignt'c y est 
partout arcImVqne, st-chc. mais les contours sont ce|)endant l»ea_acoup plus durs, le modek 
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Iieaucoup plus sommaire dans les frises de Pouest et du sud, plus adomi'* et plus arrondi, 
plus fondu dans les deux autres. 

La comix>sition est soumise a des lois rigoureuses de symetrie: les figures sc distribuent 
autour des motifs princi{>aux en nombre <!‘gul et dans des attitudes analogues et inverses. Elio 
nmnque parfois gatichement nux loLs de I'nnite, couiuuit eu deux moitks i-gales ct indi'q)cn- 
dantes un des cutte de la frise (le combat des Grecs et I’assemlib'-e des dieux). 

J'ai d<'-«igne jnwju'ici le monument quo nous «''tudionK onseroble sous le noni du TiY-aor de 
Guide; cettc apitcllution doit i tre justifies; d'autaint mieux qiiVlle n’a pas adopt<k> des 
Pabord, qn'elle est eontesk-e encore aujourd’hui par quelques arch^ologncs. Le Trt^sor de 
Guide se cache en qiiclquo sorto sous une allusion dans un chapitre de Pausanias, tandis quo 
le Tr^isor de Hiphnos s'y etale en pleine clarte, et j'avais luoi-meme subi d’abord Pillusion. 
I’n exHiuen plus attentif du texte m'a montre quo le Tresor de Gnide <?tait iminf'-diatement 
contigu a celui de Sicyone, et qu'il rc^iond i>ar cousC-i^uent aux dessins du plan de Delphes. 
Gelui de Biphnos venait ©nsuite, soit plus loin a Pouest. soil en face au nord sur le liord 
opi)os<i de la route. L’existence du Tr(«or de Gnide eat demontrf-e par deux esiim;H d’in- 
scriptions : 1* la dedicace gmv<:-© sur le degrt'- du trC-sor, en un alphabet que nous snvons par 
des inscriptions de Naueratis avoir etc celui de Gnide; 2" des decrets graves sur la faco 
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anterieure de I'antc, et qui avoient etc rendus par la villo de l>elphe8 en faveur de i>er8onnagea 
cnidienB, bienfaitours du aanctuaire et botes publics dc Delphes. 

Vona Bcntez, Jleadames et Messieurs, qu’elle est rimportance de cette conclusion: le 
monument est done i’offrando et Tteuvre d'nne ville d’Asie, d'une cite iouieune, d’uue de celles 
qui avaient port^ Ic plus loin au dehors leur activite commerciaJe, qui avaient particip^ a hi 
fondation du comptoir de Xaucratis, dont la curiosity s'etait excitce au spectacle suggestif 
des civilisations antiques de Torient et en particulier de rEgj'pte, dont I'art avait re^-ii 
rimpulsion et rapports les mmleles de I'C-tranger. Sons savons done la provenance du monu* 
ment, et quand nous reconnaitrons dans le tyi)e du decor, dans le style de la sculpture, les 
inventions et la force de Tart gr<jco-oriental, do I'ari ionien pour Tappeler par son nom, nous 
ne ferons pas une l^ine hy]x>tbesc, nous ne risquerons pas d’etre le jouet d’apj)reciation8 
subjectives; nous ^on- 
staterons un fait evident 
{mr des evidences mate- 
rielles. 

Tor lonie, quand on 
porle de Tart ionien, il 
ne faut pas entendre 
d’ailleors strictement, 
vouB le savez, la region 
peupK‘6 par les colonics 
premieres iuniennes, lu 
pays d'Plpbese, do Milet, 
des Magnt^iens, mais 
toute la cote asiatiquo 
occuiKHS par les Hellenes, 
a qaol«iue branchc de la 
famillu qu'ils appartien- 
iienl, du golfe d'Adra- 
myttc juwpi'a Rhodes. 

I'arlant ici, a quelques centaines de metres do Britisli Museum, je n’ai pas besoin 
d'iiisister longtemps. Jo n’ai qu’a vous rappeler vos souvenirs. Dans la richesse somptueuse, 
un peu e\ulk>rante, dc la d<!‘Coration, dans la rondeur an |)eu lourde de la sculpture, dans 
I’fib^gance reeberchtSe des ajustements, la vigueur des formes un peu courtes, des modeles 
durement ressentis, des contours seebement decoup<W«, vous avez reconnu les di'^fauts 
commo les quallU^ des sculptures monumentales d'Epbt^, de rAvnenue des Brsnehides 
a Milet, du monument des Harpyes ou des N^r^ides it Xanthos. C'est la memo puissance, la 
memo fougue d'iuvontion, c’est la meme hnbilcte rare d’osecutlon, avec jo ne sais quoi 
d'outre, d'excessif. qui est dans Tart comme dans la rbotorique la marque propre d'un geiiie 
ionien ou asiatiquo, volontiers excessif, et d^lamatoire. Le Tresor de Onide n’est pas 
seuloment un ^dibce de provenance ionifnnr, il est de travail ionien, il est ionien d’esprit. 
Et ces dons melongt^ de force intempi-rante, de gout mal regie, de puissance origiuale. mais 
immoderee, forment si bien le fonds permanent de I’art ionien qu’ils reparaissent a toutes 
les e{K)quos, qu'ils eclatent, si j'ose dire, avec force dans lea compositions des periodes 
bcllenistiqucs, dans les sculjnures decoratives de Pricne, dans les colossales mat'binea des 
ecoles de Rhodes ou de Tralles, dans la Gigantomacbic de Pergame. Je me bornerai a deux 
rapprochements empruntes it des monuments beaucoup plus simples mais xieut-etre d’autant 
plus typiques; deux sarcopbages, a<uvrcs moius rores, plus soumises par cons^uent aux 
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habitudes usuelles de la pensto et de I’art. Sur le sarcophage de Clazomenns qui esl un des 
ornuinents de votre mus^s comuie sur celui d'Alexandre, qu. fait la nchesse de celin do Con- 
Htantinople. Yous retrouverex le memo dCcor d’ovos et de rais de cmur. formant on hant it 
I bas L comiiositiou. et ee decor y est. comme dans le Tre^,r de Cn.de hors do proportion 
avcc la sculpture uu’il rosserre iin i>ou dans son cadre: tout au moms .1 depassc la niesure u 
laqiielle nous soiiimea habituds ct qui nous parait la plus juste ; sur los coWs c est o nK-me 
listel indiqu^ par une ligne dans la i>emture, par un relief dans la sculpture qui Iiimto et 
eiicadre le champ, ainai quo nous le voyous encore dans lea has-rehefs lyc.ens ou 
monument des Ilaniyes. La composition et les formes sont tellement sembl^lea dans e 
sarcophage de Clazomeiies et le Tresor do Cnidc, qu on croirait quo l aiKitheo^ .1 Hercule 
entre le char d'Athena et celui d’llelH5. et le combat auquel prennent pwri deux diH-ssea 
descendant lo leur char, out C-W census et eXi5cnU^ dans u.i meme atelier. On ne pent 
B’atlendre a l identiW do deux ceuvres aussi tloignces dans le temps que la chti^ d Alexandre 
et les combats du Tresor de Cnidc, mais on n*aurait pas de peine « y retrouver le memo esprit. 

Le Trf-sor do Cnide, s’il tdait isok- parmi les monuments de Delphos et unique en son 
•'cure, aurait dija. Mesdumes et Messieurs, une importance considerable et par sa propro valour 
d’art et comme reprosentant un art greco-oriontal; entoure, comme .11 est. d autres ofTrandei, 
des villcs do rionie et dt-s ilcs, d’autres orifices batis dans le memo temps, dans le memo stylo, 
suivnnt les memos princiiies, parfois imiks ou copka sur lui, U prend une signification h.s- 

lorique bien plus haute, bicn jilus large encore. • . , , 

Ft d'abord la ville de Cnide elle-momc avait consaert' dans Delphes au point le plus 
haut du sanctuaire. .i l angle nord-esl de renceinte saert^. un autre monument de sa devotion, 
do sa richesse et do son gout nrtistique, la c«:debre Lescht, dessmee par I olygnote. de Thasos. 
oil nous n*en avons rctrouv6 mallieureuseiueiit quo tiuelques pierres avec des iiositions tracoee 
d’un enduit bicn soulevo qui pent n’otro pas tres ancicn. Mais nous conna^sons asses 
bien un autre tiksor pour qu'il ait pu nous servir de modde on quclques isuties de notre 
restaurution : e’est celui qu’avait elcv6 dans I'enceinte d’Athena Pronaia, au lieu dit. lurmana. 
la grande roetroi»le des colonies do la Mcditerranee occidentale, le fondateur de Marwille, 
rionienno 7*/(Oi eV. Jo vous en oi montni les ruines et vous avez peut i-tre gnrdd la mCnio.re de 
ce tore cannele surmonk d’un chapelel de perles qui forme au socle une ceinture ekgiuiUs 
et qui ingenieuseraent sc transforme sur hi facade en un degre dout la partie inferieiire 
saule soutient les cannelures. Les oves et les rais de cu'ur un comiKwent 1 orncment 
principal; ot le cheneau est, comme celui du Tresor de Cnide, d6cor<; de piilmettes ct 
de lotus, d’un dessin plus simple, senlemcnt d'un contour plus sec el d’un arrangement plus 
scTcre; des gargouilles cu couples do hois, des acrotercs qui avaient la forme de victoires, un 
fronton rempli de figures, uiic frise continu.« de bas-reliefs reprOsentaut des scenes de comlnits 
lui coiuiiosaient une parure aussi riche que celle du Tri'sor.de Cnidc, bien que sans doute d une 
nianiere un iieu plus rude et archalqtie. Les restes sont, helas 1 plus fails pour exciter iius 
regrets que pour satisfoire notre curiosilii; ils ne laiasenl du moiiis aiicun doute ni sur 
I’origiue ni sur la date du mouument, iii sur sa splendeur luxueuso. Iiiteressant par 
ses ressemblances avec le Tresor de Cnide, il no Test lias moins par ses differences la 
principal est la substitution do sa colonne a la Caryatide, el cette colonne e«i elle-merne d un 
tj’pe tri's particulier. Elovi'e sur une base, semblable a celle de la colonne d Ephese, tres liirgi- 
et tres haute pour le monument, en dd'sequilibre, si j’oeo le dire, avec les proiiortions canontques, 
comme nous ravons rcmorqu6 a proiios d’autres elements du decor, olle est couronnee non pas 
d’un chapiteau a volutes, mais d’un chapiteau i larges feuillos Cqianouies en corlwillc, iiui 
rapi>elle a la fois le chapiteau a feuillea do palmier des Egiqitiens el le chapiteau en curbeille 
des edifices pcrscqioUtauiB. 
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Ce cbapiteau a etc vu et desain^ antreiois par Cockerell; nous I’avons rotrouv^ on bien 
plus mauvais etat quo lui: mab il nous a et4 facile de le restaurer, grace aux cinq fmguients 
du memc genre «iao nous avons retrouv« a la g^-nmase et dans divorees imrties du sanctuaire, 
en parliculier au voisinage de la petite iwrte du mur oriental, auprea de Tangle S.E. du mur 
polygonal autour et au-dessous dcs mines du Tresor de Cyrene et presque dans 1 angle S.E. 
do Tenccinte elle-merae au voismage de Tentreo du sanctuaire. lls etaient associes h des 
bases de colonnes ioniques do dimensions i^gales a celles do Tr^r de I’boc^, a des debris ile 
cbeneaux, de larmiers decor^ de rinceaux, do palmettos et de lotus, comme ceux des Tr^sors 
de Pbocee et de Cnide, et nous en avons pu concluro Texistence en ces imrages d’nn troisiemo 
tr^r tfrig<^ par une ville ionionno; ce devait etre celui de Clazomenes, a en juger i>ar le 
ttmoignage d’Hi'rrodote. II s’^levait sans doute sur des fondations en tuf dont la largeur 
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et la soliditu supposont Texistence d’uu monument disparu, et qni pourraiont avoir ete 
coupees quund on avail une iKjrto dona lo mur oriental, et une mie iiour y condiiire. 
Entin ce tresor qu'Herodote nummo soul soluble avoir et6 dtftruit aussitut. J appelle votre 
attention sur co tviKJ de cbapiteau; je vous en indiqiiais tout u Theure ses origines 
egv ptienues ; jo voiis en signalais Tapplieatiou frilquente dans les monuments de In Terso au 
sixierac sufle. oil ils iwurraiont bien avoir introduits par dus artistes ioniens. Nous 
savoiia .lu'il iTen manquait pas a cetU- cour, et nous connaissons pr^cistiunit le iioin d’un 
d’cntre tux, Telepbanos de Tbocee ; benucoup d'ontre vous sc rapi)ellent certainement avoir 
TU uii cbapiteau du imiiie tviie a Atbenes ou les .Mtalides Tavuient imports dans les 
iwrtiques dont Us decoraient cetto vUlc apri-s Tavoir souvcnt employi^ dans les edifices de 
IVrgame elle-meme. lei encore nous iwuvous constater TorigiuaUW et lu periiotnite du type 

dans le terroir ou il est n(i. ,,,,,, , 

VoUa done au moins trois monuments conteinporains, somblables dans Icura traits 
gen^raux, profondcmcnt sains dans leurs dftoils. p.iur attestcr la viUUiW, lu ricbease. ou. 
iKiurbien dire, aussi la \>oauti et la souplcsse de Tort ionnn; voici encore un sigiio plus 
manifeste de son riiyonnomeiit et de sa force d expansion, c est une imitation, on i>ourrait 
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presqwe dire une cnpie, da Tn-sor de Catdo d^cort pr^ de lui coto a cote, Bur to bord oppotM^ 
de la voie, par les habitants de Siphnos. Eririchis par leiirs mines d'or, presses par lo Dien 
de loi consacrer In dime de leur gain, di;‘sireux de briller conime tous lea itarveniis, ils veolent 
avoir aussi leur tresor ct pared uu plus beau. Quel modele preunent-ils ? Celui de Oiiide, 
et ils lui empruntent avant tout la plus grande nouveaute, son plus n>agni^K]lu^ omement, 
les Caryatides. Itieu de plus curious que cette imitation, rien de plus instructif que la 
eomparaisoii des deux uuvres jumelles. Ce sont deux sieurs que cos Caryatides. luais combion 
files diffirent par la physionomie, iei plus bt-ate, hi plus intelligeute et plus line; par b-s 
formes, ici plus roudes, plus pleines, la plus severes et plus raides ; mime difference dans l»‘s 
omements; ct ainsi le voisinage de ces deux tresors nous nHele, avec la predominance des 
types ioniens, rinde|jendance des Grec.s occidentaux qui d<\|u presque a son insu so d^gage et 
qui se Rlisse presque dans rimitiition. 


C’esl encore a Torieut qu’esl empruntee la corruption artwtique de la coloiine de Nasos: 

10 fat aux cannelures mnltiples, le chapiteau aux nmples volutes, uu gorgerin soillant doves 
plaU‘8 et larges, vnent en droite ligne de rionie ; et c’est I’Asie qui par I'louie encore a fourni 
le moilfle de ces animaux ailes places au sommet d'une colonne. 

On yoit quelle place tenaieut ii Delphes a la fin du sixieme siecle les creations du 
g^nie ionien; j’en multiplierais ind^fiuiment les exemples si nu lieu de me bonier aux a-uvres 
de rarchitecture j’enum^rerais les offrandes de moindrc importance cn ninrbre, en terre 
euite, en bronze siirtout. qui aflluerait de IVicnt & Delplies aux septii-me tt sixieme sic-cles 
et dont nous avous exhuma les restes en aliondance bien pauvres aupris de la rculitt^. 
Pour ce qui esl des constructions, elles egalent en nombre, dejiassent en splendeur les nulres 
edifices elev^ dans le mime temps; I’ordre ionique prevaut iKmr ce temps sur le dessoin 

11 imi> 08 e ses formes, il imfiose son luxe jucque dans les temples, si rhvimthese est fondt-e 
que I’emploi du inarbre .Ians le grand temple d‘Apollon lui-meme ne soil qu'une imiiation 
de la somptiuisite des Cnidiens et des Sipliniens. 

Ces constructions, ces objets de tout genre sont les temoins de la provenance de creation 
et d’expression de la Grece asiatique. II y a veritablement k Delphes une iwriode que Ion 
IK>urruit apiKder ionienne, et les fniu artistiqnesque nous avons cites ne sont que desexemi.les 
et des cas iiarticuhers d'une isolation l.istorique bemicoup plus large; I'inJlnem-e artistic,i,‘ va 
de i«,r uvec I mriuoncc morale et poliUque. Les Ioniens et les Asiatiqms. helleni.si-s rites 
rois ot tyrans sont les plus emprcssIWi adorateurs du dieu. les plus fideles crovants de rornele’ 
les plus giuereux douateurs. S'agit-U d'orner le sanctuaire de magnitiques offrandes de 
relttitir le temple uicendie, un Alyutte, un Crisus, nn Amusis rivulisent do zi-le el so fient u 
des arti-Htw ioniens qni sont leurs enmarades. Veut-on inscrire sur U, pamis du temple 
d Apollon des maxnnes eapables d’mspirer aux homines la vertu, la sagesse pratique e'esl la 
jaiisee ionienne qui les prodiiit. ear cn les einpruntc aux sept sages, en majoriti (inL d'Xsie 
et des lies. 

Au™-. Wen. Me^euee et Messieurs. U oiviUsutiu,, l,ell,.,.i,,„e i„,„ 

|«.r.^e lomenno. Lsc.U. |mr le eummeree. snuU-nu ps, le, dou, ufflueni, |. 

.l..p.re |,ur le. ,u.,J,.|e, ,le, e,v,l,„ti„„, |e,.,„..u„ i| , ‘ ™ • 

,u„..n .mcnle. mni. cree. empmule, „ de re romreeoui, •|•MUu.„ et .1.. rtuutiuu. «rte,u Z 
uule le. eu.ut,ou. d.. tuut Beure, p„u.c,lr» iudu.trieU. .rt pla.ti,,u., litWr,.t„re. p,.«i, " 

Irnquu. pl..l,.».pl,,e ct ...untie. .1 rmullc ..ne tout uai®, .ur le. rivuse. C„„ri, . de, d 
ht eomu,, le. n.lu.., le, cutumerculs. le. ,.rti.t.. et In, puete, .1. n„„ie J 
I.,.n tout.* .« ..iVe..t.on^ tout le .uoude greu .uWI |•i..ll„e„ee de resprit i„„i™ f 
.urto..t preud u..e ..pau. d'uuiU.; le. Ill, d-Arel..,nno,. le, ..He. de S.u.0. ct d, 
eu.,»rlent uvee eu. lour, procedo. technl.p... .t leur .tjlo, et l-uniie de ru,, le mu 
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sUtue ^ur la premiere fois dc I'Asie a I'Etrurie, pent-elre juwiu’a I’Espagiie meme, Boua la 
forme lonienne. 

VoiU de quel mouvcment inlellectuel. de quelle Plosion artistique le Tresor de Cnide est 
iwur uoiifl le t^oin; U fait ^ptxjue dans I'histoire de I’architecture et «le la sculpture grec.iue, 
, rhieU)ire de Ju civilisation hcllenique, qui est celle menie 

do llmuianit^. J’aurais voulu vous jairler plus dignement d'uu sujet si capable de voua 
uiU resser; cxcusoz-moi si la cruinte des longueurs et la dt faillaiice du talent ne m'ont pas 
|termi8 de repondre u votre attente et a votre bienveilluuce. 


DISCUSSION OF M. UOMOLLE S P.U*ER. 


Mr. John SuiXKB, I'icc-ZVcsidoit, in the Chair. 


^ [if..!.], who was asked by 

tbu Ciaunuan to propose a vote of thanks, said: 
Altar iho cordial reception you have given 
JU. lloniolle, I need not assure liini how sensible 
wo are of Uio great compliment be has paid us in 
coimng all way from Athens to give os this 
aplciuhd address on one of the most charming 
Greek buUjWs ibal I or that anybcly has over 
seen—the Treasury of Cnidos—followed by his 
ini^esung discussion of its relaUonship to the art 
o lonu. Hut at this hour I must not attempt 
to i^rtici^se or to express any opinion except 
tUui of the greatest admiration for everything 
AI. HomoUe has said. I would much rather c^ 
your attenuon to the fact that we are under 
obligations to him much greater than those of his 
apiwanmce hero to-night. From the beginning to 
ilieeiid he hw been the head and spirit of those 
excavaUotis of the French at Delphi, which in our 
time have no wjual. lie has now before him the 
task of completing the publication of the splendid 
work iwntly liegun to bo published, and ivo may 
assure him of our moat cordial wishes that he may 
>0 able to finish that gigantic Usk of his with all 
llie 8 UCC 0 M with which he has begun it There- 

M^ lom^uT^ * ibanks to 

.Mil. Cl. A. MACMILLAN: I have much pleasure 
in seconding the vote of tlianks proposed by Dr. 

urraj. I that the honour of being asked 
to ai^nd this vote has lieen as$igtie<i to mo 
merely lu the represenutire of the Hellenic 
oocieiy 111 the humble capacity of Secretary. 1 
mwi cordially agree with all that Dr. Murrav hiw 
***. ^ pJeoaure it has givou tiiia distin- 

guisbwl gathering to listen to M. Hoinolle'i lucid 
‘■xpooition and eloquent description not only of 
je general plan of the site of lletphi, but in par¬ 
ticular of this exquisite monument which he has 
revealid to us step by step. Perhaps 1 may Iw 
almwi-d also in seconding this vote of thanks 
to rangretulnlo the Uoyal Institute of Hntish 
Architects on their brilliant success in inducing 


M. HomoUe to come over to this country, and for 
the first time to give an account here of his great 
work. I am only sorry that the idea did not 
occur first to the Hellenic Society; but I might 
be pomiitted in this conqiany to say to M. 
HomoUe, I am sure, in the name of the other 
members of the Council of the Hellenic Society, 
t^t wo hoiH! very much that next year, when our 
Society celebrates its twenty-fifth anniversary, we 
may he able to persuade M. Uumulle to inake 
another visit to this country, and perhaps to take 
UD another point in his great work before the 
UoUenic Society. 

Dr. ARTHUR J. EV.ANS, F.R.S.: I may 
perhaps say a few words in association with what 
has bwn already said by Dr. Murray and Mr. 
Macmillan. 1 think perhaps that only those who 
have been over the site of Delphi in its old state, 
who remember a rustic village covering all that 
wonderful mass of remains i^t has been bronght 
to light by M. HomoUe and his associates, can 
thoroughly reahse the magnitude of the work 
which has been carried out there. It was a great 
thing to undertake. 1 speak rather as a ” MinOan " 
—an outer barbarian—and os one who has hardly 
a right to speak on the subject of classical Greece; 
but one feels that in Delphi we have the very 
be^iiings of Greek religion, and that we see here 
points of union with ibo sull older religion of 
wliich We have been fimling traces in Crete. We 
have the old Umpha.'os, which fits on to the same 
cult as that of the (’retail Zens. We have even, 
as 1 gather from M. IVrdrizet, one of M. HorooUe’s 
assistants, the fact that one of the most remark¬ 
able early subjects found, the marble mouth and 
part of thu face of a lion—the spout, perhaps, of 
a fountain—is the actual reproduction of one of 
the most remarkable objects found at Knossos, and 
must go latck to remote antiquity. There, on the 
site ot one of the earliest cults of Greece, where 
the most brilliant of the Greek gods was wor¬ 
shipped, monuments were raised a-liicfa brought 
the whole vinhsed world together. Not only were 
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there here monaments recording the Defeat of the 
Fersiaos, but those of the great Western power of 
Geldn and his associates, who triumphed over the 
Carthaginians—monuments that recorded the 
“ ctem^ struggle " of the West against the East, 
which modem Greece seems inclined at this 
moment to belie. It was on this spot that the 
French Government, under the inspiration of 
&I. HomoUe, undertook the great work of excava¬ 
tion. When one remembers that thev hare had 
not onlj- to move a whole village ana to spend 
vast sums of money, but to conduct most dimcnlt 
negotiations with a very jealous Govenunent 
(which, however, of course appreciated the results 
to be obtained), one can only the more admire the 
work that M. HomoUe and his associates have 
carried through. And I think one must also ad¬ 
mire the great public spirit of the French Govern¬ 
ment in undertaking it We have heard a good 
deal of the rapprochement of France. I hope one 
side of that rapprochement wiU be that we shall 
take a leaf from the French book, and that the 
English Government wiU imitate these brUliant 
undertakings of our neighbours. It is not only 
the greatness of the work, it is not only the actual 
excavation of these monuments—though it is 
that indeed which shows the public spirit of the 
French people and the patience and devotion of 
those who like M. HomoUe have carried out this 
work—but it is more than that: it is the pains¬ 
taking and scientific reconstitution of the dtejecla 
membra —the firagments that have been brought 
out, and the piecing together of important mona¬ 
ments—^it is that process which has been so 
brilliantly iUustiated by M. HomoUe this evening, 
which shows us that even beyond the greatness of 
the undertaking we before aU must pay homage 
to the genius of the explorer. 

Mu. J. L. MYRES: We aU of ns feel an 
immense interest in the investigation of which 
M. HomoUe has given us so full and so detailed 
an account. In this place it is no paradox to say 
De minimie curat arehtlectus. Putting aside the 
great imporUnce of the pediment and the frieze 
and the Car}'atides. one of the things which must 
have struck us all is the extraordinary genius dis¬ 
play in the adaptation of small means to small 
ends in the little details of those onutinenis 
in which the Ionian artist clearly fell so very 
keen and Uving an interest. When wo saw that 
little palmette among the lotus in the comer 
sprouting as it were, and not merely altering the 
contour of its leaflets, but sprouting* out as though 


even the bigger leaf were not going to be quite 
enough, and we saw the little leaflet in the middle; 
and when in the adjacent fragment we aaw the 
lotus which could not quite reach to the comer 
and sprouted a little lotus bud in the comer itself, 

1 think we felt that hero we have one of those cases 
where what at first sight looked like a conventional 
art was in a very real sense a living art: that the 
architect bad only to play bis tune and the stones 
feU into their place, as Orpheus played his lute 
and the rocks followed: that here was one of the 
indications of a real dominion of man over Nature, 
of a living art, in the details, as in great things ; 
and when we watched to-night the way in which, 
out of that apparent heap of rubbish, which I re¬ 
member so well in the days before M. HomoUe 
waved his mamc wand over Delphi, from one chip 
here and another there, such a result follows, wo 
have felt that here again, in arclueology as in art, 
we have a living school—the ^cole Francaise. 

Sib LAWRENCE ALMA-TADEMA, U.A. 

: I hardly know what to say. I have boon 
listening and following the various phases of the 
development of art fetched out of the ruins, and 
it has made me feel that I should like to go and 
dig too—it must be so delightful to reconstruct 
the Temple of DelphL What a great boon it is 
for us who have d^mt so long of that centre of 
civiliation and that people that livid for Ute 
beaudful I But 1 am so fuU of what 1 have beard 
that I have nothing else to say, but to tender my 
aiuccrest thanks to the man who lum come from so 
for to gladden us witli so many phases of bMuty. 

The vote of thanks having been put from the 
Chair and carried by acclamation, the Chairman 
addressed M. Homolle as follows:— 

M. Homolle, e'estavee le plus vif plaisir que i'ai 
I’honneiir do vous offrir de la part de oet Institut 
nos profonds remeroiments da la conference quo 
nous avons suivie avec tnnt d int^rit. 11 y a 
plusicurs ana nous avniu re^u ici dans cettc salle 
^liliemann, le o^lebre explorateur dea mines 
d’Uion, ville & demi Icgendairc, & demi bistorique. 
Et aujourd hui nous sommes fiera, nous autres 
membres do 1 liistitut Royal, d'occorder uu accueil 
bien reconiiiissant n vous, iiionaiour le rev6IaU'ur, 
le reconstructeur do ces temples classiques de Cnido 
qui Bont, pour ron-hcologue ot pour I'architecte, 
d un inteivt supreme. Il no faut pas oublitr notre 
dette de reconuaiasance au gouverneuiont fram;aiii 
qm nous a pret6 cotte collection superbo de dessins 
incoiupamblos dont on a decorc nos murs. 

M. HumoUo briefly replied in acknowledgment. 
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Monsieur HomoUe’s Paper. 

M. UoinoUe. aocotnpaniod by Madame- Ilomolie, 
arrived in London from Paris on Monday morning, 
the 16th inst.. and came at onco to the Institute 
to complete the arrangements for his lecture that 
evening. He brought with him the water-colour 
bv M. da Kons-ca shown at the meeting, 
and the scries of ph ilogtaphio slbles which added 
so much to the enjoyment of the audience. The 
illuBtratioiis given with the text on foregoing pages 
are here published for the first time. They are 
printed from blocks processed for tlie great work 
on Delphi which M. Ilomolie U preparing for 
publication, and the Institute is specially indebt^ 
to him for his kindness in lending them for the 
.louaNAL. The lecturo was delivered in French, 
but with so clear and distinct enunciation that any¬ 
one with a knowledge of the language had no 
difficnlty in following it. The sympathies of the 
audience were enlisted at the outset by the feeling 
tribute paid by the lecturer to tho memory of the 
late Mr. Penrose, and his rwfomnoe to tho happy 
relations now existing between France and Grmt 
Itritain. Among diatragmshed guests present bo- 
sides tlioso who spoke were Mr. D. O. llogartli. 
Mr. (Veil Smith. Mr, Walter Luaf.and others who 
have as.'iisted in bringing to light some of the 
great monuments of the past. 

Mooaieitr Toumaire's Drawings. 

The magnificent series of drawings exhibiieil in 
tho Insiitutc rooms last week were kindly lent 
by the French Government, at the recjuest of 
Monsieur Ilomolie, in onlcr to illustrate his paper 
on the Tn'asury of Cnidos and tho monumenu of 
Ionian art at Delphi. Tho drawings were the work 
of Monsieur Joseph Albert Toumaire, llie architect 
attai-hcd to the Comniiwion appointed to conduct 
the excavations and researches. 

Mansieur Toumaire was bom at Nice, and came 
to Paris in 1H71I, when he entered tho woll-known 
aUlitr of M. .tndr6, and commenced his architec¬ 
tural studies. In I6H2 he carried off the second 
Grand Prix, and in the following year passed tho 


examination for the architect’s diploma. In DW>i, 
nt tho age of twenty six, ho carrieil off the Grand 
Prix do Itomo, and for tho f mr following years 
pursued his studies at Home and elsewhere. His 
•• Envoi-de-Uome," vix., the work of tho last year 
of his travelling gludeiUship, was devoted to Ae 
Tetnplo of Juno Lacinia at Girgenti, in ^Sicily. 
The drawings which are required for the *■ Envoi" 
are of two kinds, viz. a Complete set of plan*, 
elevations, and sections showing the remains 
actually found {Hat actufl) on the site selected; 
and a second sot showing thoconjoctuml restoration 
of the building or buildings on the site. Doth 
sets of drawings arc shadetl and tinted with that 
marvollons dexterity and accuracy which are based 
on traditional custom and can be acquired only 
by long and continuous stuily- a study which 
virtually coiunienocs with the student s first de¬ 
sign, it being tho custom to shade and tint every 
siudv made either as a sketch or for the rendu, or 
finished set of drawings. 

The present writer has dwelt upon these con¬ 
siderations because otherwise it would have been 
difficult to understand how M. Tournaire could 
find time to measure all the rein Uns of the 
buddings as uncovered from time to time, and to 
recortl them, in some ca.te>» year by year, in draw¬ 
ings of a most exact nature; to produce a second 
set of drawings in which tho conjectural^ restora- 
lioii of sonic forty buildings with all their sculp- 
ture«l acc»s8orio3 is repre-sented. and in the mo.st 
marvellous manner; and that not withstanding all 
this work, and including visits to Itelphi for two or 
three months each year, he has been enabled sinTO 
1802 to start and niainUin on active pmctico in 
Nice, Bordeaux, and Paris. 

To have been able to portray and suggest as M. 
Toumaire has done in a single drawing (to take 
one example only, viz. the elevation of the saiie- 
tnary and its surroundings at Delphi) a series of 
buildings and monuments in various planes, ex¬ 
tending from the foreground in front of the sacred 
enclosure to the theatre cut out in the rock behind 
tho sanctuary, in which, Wsides tho temple of 
Apollo and 'iu terraces, arc some forty to hfty 
treasuries, porticoes, colossal statues, monumental 
columns. Ac., all of which like their proper posi¬ 
tion amidst the trc«».shniba. andollusr accoasonos 
-is a feat of which tha artist may well be proud. 

Wo here in London are most grateful to tho 
French Government for lending us so magnificent 
and valuable a collection, and regret much that 
owing to tho Institute rooms Wing required nt the 
end of the week for the Examinations it was found 
impossible to keep open the exhibition of thc^ 
magnificent drawings after Wednesday . Those who 
availed themselves of tho opportunity to study 
them must have been astounded, not only at tho 
stapendoiis nature of the work, but at the great 
power shown in the composition and drawing of 
the figure sculpture tbrougbont, and the fna-dom. 
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knowledge, iiml focility evinced in iu ropresenis- 
tion, as well as in timt of tho niuncroos treasuries, 
porticoes, an<l other buildings. 

It is much t4> be regretted that the younger 
inembera of the profession, viz. the Assoeiatee and 
ritadcuts, should on lilondav evening have made 
themselves conspicuous by their absence. 

II. PifKSfe SriEKS. 


*,• The following is a list of M. Touniaire'a 
drawings above referred to :— 

1. Eicavations at Delphi: state of the works, 

November IbbS. 

2. Plan of the Village of Castri. showing die pro¬ 

gress of the excavations and the site of the 
Temenos of Apollo. 

H-4. Old houses of the Village of Ca-itri in course 
of demolition : slate of the works, November 
18DS and November IhUt. 
a. Ruins of Uie Temcnos of Apollo. 

0. Plan of the Temenosof Apollo; present condi¬ 
tion of the uxcaviitions. 

7. Plan of the Teinenoe of Apollo, as restore*! 

according to the existing remains and an¬ 
cient KISS 

8. Restoration of the Temenos of .Apollo, 
ft. Treasun’ of the .Athenians, Delphi. 

10. Ditto, b^Byade on the Sacred Way. 

11. Ditto, Principal Fayade. 

12. Ditto, Restored Pediment and Frieze. 

18. Ditto, Restored Plan. 

14. Treasury of the Cnidiana, l>elphi; Facade on 
the Sacred Way. 
lo. Ditto, Restored Plan. 

16 . Ditto, Princi^ Fayode. 

17. .AcantljUH Column. 

18. Column of the Naxians. 

19. Stadium: (1) Present state, (2) Plan os re¬ 

stored. 

20. Monument de Paul 1-imiIe. 


The illostrations to M. Ilomolle's Paper in¬ 
cluded also rubbings of four blocks of stone on 
which are carved the musical scores, in the ancient 
Gmck character, of hymns to Apollo, here dis- 
tingui-shed by the names “First Hymn” and 
“ Second Hymn.” Each hymn occupies the face 
of two stones. Photographs were exhibited show- 
ing ^0 present app^imnce of the stones, and also 
a print of the scores in modem notation. 


Proposed Registration of Plumbers. 

A TODftrence between the Pluiubem* Companv 
the Royal Institute of HritUh Architects, and tie 
mpresentativea of Uie larger water authorities ol 

Ouildl^l to the question of the technical 

cducaUoD and remstralion of plumbers, and the 
efficiency of plumbing work generally iu connection 
with tlie pubhe supply of water. Dr. Robert 
Crawford (K\atden of Uie Plumbers’ Compmy) 


occupicxl the chair. The Royal Institulh of British 
Architects was represented by Mr. 11. I). Scarles- 
Wood {F’.J, Mr. 'L'homas Blashill [F.j, and Mr. 
W. D. Caroe ''F.], and the BritLsh .Association of 
Waterworks Engineers by its secretary (Mr. Percy 
Griffith). There were present also delegates from 
the water authorities of Birmingham, Glasgow,* 
Sheffield, Hull, Bradfonl, Cardiff, flubliu, Ac. 

Dr. Crawford remarked ihst the Plumbers' 
Company luui done a great deal towanls stimu¬ 
lating public interest in the inat'er of gootl plumb¬ 
ing, more |MrticularIy from the bendth point of view. 
Undoubtedly the country had been thoroughly 
moused to the advantage to be derived from an 
increase of responsibility and skill on the part of 
the plumber. On its sanitary aide, much that was 
of value liad done in the training of plumbers, 
and the attitude of local authorities towanls 
plumbing bad greatly changed as com]iared with 
what it was a few years ago. Of late, however, 
another department of the plumber’s work had 
come into prominence—tliat relating to the pre¬ 
vention of the waste of water in domestic use. In 
convening the conference to consider this subject 
in particular, the Plumbers’ Companv did not 
suggest that the water authorities did'not know 
how to manage their own aflairs, but it was 
thought possible that the Company might act as 
a sort of line of union for the discussion of the 
means to be adopted in order to secure groatez 
nniformity in respect of by-law.^ fittings, and the 
skill and qualifications of plumbers. He concluded 
by moving a resolution approving the efforts of 
the Plumlwrs’ Company to secure ilio moiv efli- 
cient training of plumbers and the registration of 
qualified men, and pledging the conference to 
support the Company's endiwvouis to obtain the 
necessi^ legislation in furtherance of tliat object. 

Kir. Hmd, in seconding the resolution, poinu>d 
4*® of tlie Company’s efforts was 
yisibto in the improvement which had Uken place 
in plmnUra’ work daring the last twenty-five 
years. Ho hopeil that arcbitcots and others would 
support the company by employing rt*gi8tered and 
qualified plumbers in preference to others. 

Dr. (^wford mentioned that the Bill promoted 
by the Company for the regiatraUon of plumbers 
had been vnewe*! favourably by Uie Ixical Govern, 
pent Board, but the Government had not seen 
It* way to ^ord the noci>Si3ary time to seente 
Its passage through Parliament. 

The resoluUon was carried. 

Mr. Scarles-Wood [F.J said that as archiu-cts 
they strongly sympathised with the movement for 
the better education of plumlmrs. Ho did not 
hiiik, however, that they could pledge themselves 
to Uie solo employment of ri^gistered plumbers. 
becB^ architwte did not interfere between the 
contractor and his men.—He prop^ 

* pracUcal 

effect to the previous resolution, the repre- 
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spntatives of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects and the water antborities present 
recommend that preference be given to the 
emploj-ment of registered plumbera to carry 
out and inspect plumbers' work executed 
under arehitccU and water authorities.’* 

In the course of further remarks Mr. Searles- 
Wood said that the Royal Institute deprecated 
any interference with the apprenticeship system. 

It was one thing to execute specimen joints and 
other things under the direction of a roaster in a 
highly fitted-up shop at a tedmical school, but 
quite another matter to do it under the con¬ 
ditions in which the work had to be done in a 
building. 

ilr. Iloldsworth (Bradford) seconded the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. E. A. Lees (Birmingham) said that in 
Birmingham tliere were a good many firms of the 
highest repute who hail not allied themselves with 
the registration movement, and the Water Board 
could not shut their eyes to the fact that those 
finns carried out their work in a way to which no 
exception could bo taken. 

Mr. Atkinson (Hull) said that the same difli- 
culty would arise in his town. If registration 
was to be adopted, it should be optional for a 
period, and compulsory only after the lapse of 
several years. 

Mr. Uouldsworth observed that registration gave 
a status to a plumber, and was an inducement 
to men to register themselves. 

Mr. Hind said that they could not at present 
hope to nudte registration compulsory, but they 
could make it desirable and to the advantagi' of 
plumbers to register thcinselves. 

The resolution was ultimately carried. 

The questions of uniformity of regulations and 
Uic standardisation of fittings wore afterwards dis¬ 
cussed, among the speakers being Mr. Thomas 
Blashill [/’’.J. Mr. Hale (Glasgow), Mr. Askwith 
(Newc 4 wtle*on-Tywo)t Mr. 0*Dowd (nublin), mu 
others, and it was decided to appoint a nnall 
committee from the Plumliers’ Company, the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, the water autho¬ 
rities, and the water company engineers, to con¬ 
sider the questions. 

The Bntish School at Rome. 

The (’oraroittce of the British School at Rome, 
in their report for tlie session l003-ft8, express their 
great regret that Mr. Ruahforth, who has rendered 
such important services to the School, has bwn ob¬ 
liged, for reasons of health, to resign the IHrector- 
ship. It is largely owing to Mr. Rusliforth’s scholar¬ 
ship, tact, and ready courtesy that the School liM 
won the position it holds in Romo, and especially m 
the estiination of tlio other foreign schools. The 
Committee have appointed in his place Jfr. H. 
Stuart Jones, Follow and Tutor of Trinity College, 


Oxford. The high reputation of the new Birector 
both as scholar and teacher is a guarantee that the 
prestige of the School will not suffer in his bands. 
Trinity College has elected Mr. Stuart Jones to a 
research Fellowship, which will bring a very wel¬ 
come addition to the somewhat meagre stipend 
which the Director at present receives. The 
liberality of a friend of the School has enabled 
the Committee to appoint, as Assistant Director 
for two years, Mr. Thomas .Xsbhy, who has been 
a Student at the School for the last two years, 
and who, after Mr. Rushforth’s departure ftom 
iiome in March last, discharged the duties of 
Director for the remainder of tlie session to the 
c implete satisfiMitiou of the Committee. The 
Iteport continues:— 

Therr b»«i lour ntuiento daring the i««M MMion. 
Mr. Auliby h»ii rontiiuMd hi» nsi«m:h*» in the C«in|wgn>i. 

mnd «1 Ihe Intcrnotioiul HiatoricAl ConRiw* he opened the 
lirvt meeting o( the iochaolugie.1 eertion with a paper on 
an nnpnblUhed eollection <4 drawlngeol monumenu aUrag 
tbe Via .\ppia. which will be publUhod by the kindneM of 
Mrt. Ituchenne in the M^laJigea ol tbe French School. 
Mr. AshI? hae alao lectured in the .Anierioan School, at 
tbe xeqneet ol tbe Director. Tlir School le, motwrer. 
miwh indebted to him (or the care and attention whu-h he 
tt«t bestowed upon the llbrarr. Mr. Cullibert Blakuion 
eontlnned hi* >iudy ol the lonrth cmtnry *. 0 , He ridted 
Dalmatia, and alw examined Homan remain* in Anatria 
and (lermany. ITnlortnnately lU bealtb not only obliged 
him to return to England early in the ipring. hat ha* pre- 
tented him from getting tbe retnlU ol hli work into lotm 
for publication. Mr. McIntyre came on I foe the firel time 
with a bnnary from the Univereity ol St. Andrewt. Hi* 
main work wa» th. caltalion ol the elevrnth centnry MS. 
of I'lato In the Vatican, with the object ol defining iu 
rrlationaliip to the Vienna MS. known at " ." Hi* col. 

lalioo iui* already been u*ed in the new Oxlord text ol 
I'lato now in eonree of publication- The fonrth ttudent 
waa Mr. Wehh. OoM Medalllat and Travelling Sliulent in 
\Trhi(ictareul Hie Royal Acailemy. Mr. Webb ha* for more 
than a year bean reebirnt in Haly. making careful .tiidire 
of Renaisaanoe Building*. He (petit the winter in Rome 
working np the litentnre of hi* aubjeet. Hr alao deroteil 
special attention to the I'alaaxo I jnotle. the CancellcrU. 
and the IUnaho<ance tomb# in the Chorcbe* It i* ho|>e<l 
that *ocue of the te»uU* ol hU work will lie pubtlHieJ in 
an early rolume ol l’*p»T» uumed in connection with ih* 
SchooL Another architeetnral elnJent. Mr. V. Hodgaon. 

granted ptniiinion towork in ihr Ubmey ol Ibe School 
during a *Uit of *omc week* in Rome. 

The aeoond enlutue ol the of lAr British Nceooi 

■if Bomf i> DOW in pteparation. It will eont^ photo- 
giapliic leprotluclitnii ol a volurae of Roman tliuiiea (mainly 
but nid tciUIv aixihltcctural) by Andrea* Conor, an artiat 
ol the beginning of the »ixleoiilh centniy. The facalmilea 
will bo aoeom|iani*d by a cotamenlary by Mr. Ashby. On 
ecconiit ol the heavy expetue involve in the prodnetion 
III more Hum HW pUtea, It ia propo*ed to iaanethe volume 
in return for aubacriptloo* for the two year* I'JW S and 

l'Jti.% 4. 

In ilrswing attention to its finances, tbe Report 
says that the liiscontinuance of several subucrip- 
tions bas been notified, and that the future deve¬ 
lopment of tbe School is likely to he seriously 
hampered, unless a considerable addition is mmle 
to its resources. 

u 
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HoIborn^Strand Itsprorefflent; Building Sites. 

Tho iibs«ncc of offers for leases of plots of laud 
in tbe Strand, Kingmay, and Aldaycb bating 
bt'en attributed to tbe uet iliat disputes as to 
buildings were to l»e settle<1 i)V tbe architect to 
tbe County Council instead of by arbitration, tbe 
matter has been refemnl to tho L.C.C. corporate 

t roperty committee to consider urhetbcr the 
nilding conditions should Iw moditicd. The 
committee report that there is no provision made 
for arbitration, and go on to say:—“ We have 
made inquiries as to the practice which obtains in 
rcganl to tbe letting of land on tbe estates of the 
large ground owners of London, and we are 
adtiseo that tlie conditions in use on these estates 
are generally more onerous than those imposed 
by tbe Council, and that no provision for arbitra¬ 
tion is made in tbe conditions. It does not appear 
that tbe Council’s conditions have hitherto re¬ 
stricted building operations on its Und. From 
figures which have been submitted to us it appears 
Uiat the building work on the Council’s freehold 
has incrca-wl nearly sevenftdd since the year 1897, 
and we are of opinion that tbe inability to dispose 
of more surplus land is not due to the conditions, 
which have been prectically tlie same for many 
years past. We are further informed that while 
tho standard of work insisted upon is sufficient for 
its purpose, the Council does not press this beyond 
what is believed to bo consistent with the circum¬ 
stances of the case. That tho tendency is towards 
leniency rather than the strict letter of the oondi- 
tlons is in a measure coufinuud by the large in¬ 
crease in the building work on the Council’s land. 
Having regard to all the circumstances, we do not 
think that tho Council would be well advised to 
make any alterations in its building conditions, 
and wp are of opinion that, altlumgh there were 
no bidders for the plots of land in connection with 
the Holbom to Strand improvement at the last 
auction, the Council will not experience any diffi¬ 
culty in ovontiiall^ disposing of the plots under 
the existing conditions.” 

Erratum. 

With reference to tho notice of the late Mr. 
Marlin Brooks in Uio bst number of the Joub.naIs 
M r. A. B. (iroome .1.] writes that Uie style of the 
firm in which Mr. Brooks was partner is “ James 
Brooks, Son, (iodsell A Orvt>me," Mr. (iroome 
having joined the firm about a year ago. 

The late Mr. T. J. Willson. 

'Thomas John Willson, who died on 22ud Octo¬ 
ber 190«, at the close of bis seventy-ninth year, 
wi^ the elder of the two sons of Edward James 
Willson, the distinguisheii antiquary, and was 
boni in Loncoln. lie was educatra at Oscott 
College, and commenced his professional studies 
in his father’s office in Lincoln Castle. 


The close intimacy between Mr. K. J. Willson 
and the two Pugins, Augustas and his son. A. 
Welby, together with tho facilities he enjoyed of 
study in Cathedral, naturally turned h» atudi- 
oos and critical mind to research in our national 
mediieval architecture, and be planned a work on 
the choir stalls of the Minster, making many 
careful sketches and drawings. Ho, however, was 
not encouraged to proceed to publication. He 
pursued his studies on tho Continent. His 
drawings of the metal screen in the Church of 
Santa Croce, Florence, and of several beautiful 
objects from the Treasurv of Si. Mark's, Venice, 
were published by Sir Si. Higby Wyatt in his 
Specimen* of ifrnamental Mtlal BVrit. In 1646 
he accompanied Mr. F. 0. Penrose to Athens, to 
assist him in the researches then made for tbe 
monumental work on The Principlet of Athrnlnn 
Arehileeture. 

Mr. I’enroae, in liis preface, speaks of "tbe 
beautifnl drawings *’ from which the plates were 
engraved, as nrepared ** hy my friend and com¬ 
panion. Mr. T. . 1 . Willson,” who also " rendered 
valuable assistance in many other respects.” 
Other illustrations arc scatter^ in various publica¬ 
tions ; for instance, the plates of the pulpit in the 
Refectory of Tupholme Priory, Lincolnshire, in 
Ceilings’ Delatlt of Gothic ArMlecture, were by 
him, although not signed. Tho general practice 
in his father's office made him a specialist in agri¬ 
cultural building; the plate illustrative of this 
subj^t in the l>ictionaty of the Architectural 
Publication Society was contributed by him. 
'This special knowleilge led biro to reside for some 
time at Burnley, in lAncashire, where he acted as 
Surveyor to tho esUte of Mr. Charles Townley. 
Later on, he also erected farm buildings at Acton- 
Bnmell and elsewhere. 

In 1854 circumstances led him to work with 
me in the enlargement and renovation of the 
Catholic Chapel at Lincoln (an interior view of 
this edifice was given in the Xewt of 

June 1661), and on his return to I.ondon in 1659 
we commenced to work together, and continued to 
do BO till IHfii). 


During this period tho public buildings we 
erected includwl the (’Impel and Lodge. Ac., of 
St. Patricks (omelery, Ixiw Leyton, consocrated 
in 1H61: tho Chnrehos of St. Charles Borromoo, 
Ogle Street. London; of the Sacred Heart, 
Acenn^n; Su Marj-.Tumhiun (ircen; St. Ca^o- 
^e. West Ilrayton, and at Bilbao, in Spain; 
^rols of St. James. Spanish Place, Wapping, 
LitUe Crosby, and at North Hyde, Middlesex ; and 
^ditions to tho (’onvonts at Athorstono and 
Cholsca. Tho last work ho undertook waa, iu 
1800. the Girls* School attached to tbe Ikuuinican 
1 nory’ Haverstock Hill; in the preparation of 
the drawings for this work I, at his request, was 
a^in joined with him. To Uiis list mnat be 
added two memorials trecUvl at Portsmouth in 
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18(12, from oar joint designs, lL»l to Sir Churles 
Napier and of the Cruise of the Che»peake. 

T. J. Willson was an Associate of the R.l.B.A, 
from 18.'il to 1900, when he res^icd, but of late 
he ga\c up much time to the ofnoe of Honorary 
Secretary to the “Aged Poor Society and the 
Huild of SS. (iregory and Luke,” an occlesiologi- 
cal society, and, above all, to a work of tilial piety, 
the collation of his father’s “ Lincoln collection "; 
to this ho added many of his own cartdul drawings, 
hoping that some public body would have acquired 
and kept intact the entire collection. In this be 
was d^pixjinled, and several collections have 
been enriche<l by what was intended by the 
original projector to form the basis of a historj' 
of the County of Lincoln. 

S. J. SlCHOLL I.Ll 


ALLIKI) societies. 

The Sheffield Society. 

In iin aildress on “ Architectural Education," 
delivered by Mr. Hugh Sunuus [F.] Iwfore the 
Sheflield Society of Architects on the 12th Novem¬ 
ber, Mr. Stanniis said that the ideal curriculum 
for architectural students, which should fit them 
not for pas.sing the Institute Examination onlj-, 
but for their whole Profession, might be divided 
into Science, Art, and History. They must tewh 
the Science or knowledge of Materials, and of 
the Construction proper to each. They mMl 
teach the Art or practice of Plamimg, to provide 
for the requirements of each building; and the 
further Art (termed Design) to arrange their 
masses in pleasing Proportion, to eiiiplutfise their 
construction, and to impart Expression to weir 
buildings. Thev must teach the History of the 
Evolution of Style, tliat the student shall know 
not only what has been done in tlio pwt under 
varying conditions, but also towards what ^ch 
state of eniironmeiil tended; and, inasiiiuch os 
our clients in these days of easy travel will have 
seen many of the celebrated orks of Architec¬ 
ture in this and other oountriee, they must at 
least have such a general knowledge from l*ooks 
and Photograph* of the typical buildings as will 
enable tliem to grasp their clients’ references or 
Adduce other examples. The literary ability 
which will enable the young Architect to write a 
Report or address a Committee must not be lost 

hight of, . . , I • t 

There ore three Iimtitutioiis in the City whicli 
deal with some portion* of such a scheme of Edu¬ 
cation:—The Cnivemity College, the School of 
Art, nnd the Technical l^hool*; and it appeared 
to him llial the first step would be that the 
teaching of the«<' should be co-ordinate«l, to avoid 
overlapping; and then llial lliose porliou* for 


which provision has not been made should^ bo 
dealt with by some gentleman of their Society 
who would be willing to underlie the duties of a 
Director of architectural education. 

Mr. Stannua advocated lln! cstabliBhiucnt of 
a Professorship of Architecture in Sheffield, in 
connection with the higher educational institu¬ 
tions of that city. Sccli a Profes^r, he siud, 
ought to be responsible for the teaching of Archi¬ 
tecture, and should have a proper status among 
his colleagnoa, the other Professors, and among bis 
fellow-citizens. He would mve lectures not only 
to those who were going to be architecU but alw 
to those who were going to be their clients. By 
that mean* the general body of people woi^ 
realise that Arcliitecturc hod evolved through the 
centuries without a break, and that the work of 
an architect was not merely the arranging of 
extra quantities with a builder. , 

If the City Authorities were to realise their 
duty in this matter, the advantage to the City in 
the improvement of the buildings and streets of 
the City would be very great; and thus Archi^- 
lure would repay to the City, by its increased im¬ 
portance among other cities, for the necessary 
expenditure. Public Improvements will always 
lag behinil until Architocluru takes its proper 
place in the councils of the citizens. The ques¬ 
tion before the citizens was, thenWill they 
endeavour to help this along ? and, if so: • 

\n interesting discussion followed m which 
some of the loading Architoots and Professors of 
the City took part. 


MINUTES. II. 

At i\w Second Oenenil Meeting (Otilln*Tj>o( the Setnoa 
ht-M MooJuy ISUi SoTcmber llKXt, at S r.M.-- 
I’ment: Mr. John Slater. in the Cliair. 

Fellow* (Inclnding 11 nirniber* ol the Council. S'J 
\$aocukl^ iinoluding *2 wetuber* of the Coancil). 1 Hon. 
Fellow. I Hon. Auoci«U-«, 1 Hon. Corretpondlng Memte. 
and ••vital vuntor*: Hie uiiaates o( Ih* MeeUng hoW 
•»nd November > S". wne token a* rewl and iilgned a* 

***XheSlon. UeerrUry aanonDoed the deceoee a( Sll»ann» 
Trevail. ol Trnro. Frlhie, elected iwa. 

Ih# foIJowlng F«ll«>w» otU-nding (or tlw llr.t Umc •mew 
Ihelr election were hinimllv adiulHe.1 and .i«tml the 
mittcr-vU.: Alexander Hmilrr Crawfotd. rreeuloni ol 
the Edinl^h Architectural Ai^iclallan; Arthur Henry 

**^A"pawr**by Moneieor J. T. Homolle, Director ol the 
French School at Atheu* Hon. Curr. if.], oa L* Toiaoa 
ii« Cxme rt laa MoxmtEsm db u’Abt Iobib* a DBurnra. 
hivins been read by the antbor oml llluatrated by lontera 
•tide* and by a •ertee ol drawins» lent lor the occooioo 
the French Oovernmetrl. the cunliol thanks ol the In»U- 
lute were oicordeil to M. Honiollo by acclamation. 

On the motion ol the Chairman a vote of thank* wu* 
po-oed to the French lioverniiieiit lot the loan ol the 

Toumaim Drawing*. . 

The proceeding* tlien clu»rj, and the Meeting aeperatnl 

at 10 .su r.n. 
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TEST OF AN AUMOUliEl) CONCRCTE COLLilN. 

By W. Dcsn. 


I K Le ftiitif Cicil for Novemb«r and Peceinber 
1902 M. Considt-re, In^prcteiir-G^n^ral dos 
PonU et Ch«us8^, in Franca, published an 
exceedingly interesting and valuable senes of 
articles on the resistance to compression of 
armoured concrete columns. In these arUcles he 
discusses the theor)- of resistance and gives the 
results of numerous experiments on prisms or 
columns of plain concrete; of concrete armed 
vrith longitudin^ wires, and bound with wires at 
interWs in Ute manner usually adopted by the 
makers of armoured concrete constructions; and 
of concrete having longitudinal wires bound with 
a continuous spim wire wound round the longi¬ 
tudinal wires. His experiments, made on pieces 
of octagonal section Umot inches to C uches 
across and 1 foot inches to 4 feet d inches 
long, show clearly the enormous gain in resistance 
duo to the use of the spiral wire; a gain which 
theory certainly leads ns to predict. M. Considoro 
gives full particulars of the materials used and 
other details; but these need not be iiuoted here, 
save to note that his small, carefully-made speci¬ 
mens bore compressive stresses as mgh as 2’K to 
8'55 tons |>er square inch, or 408 to 511 tons {wr 
square foot, before total failure. 

The coiutmction of armoured concrete columns, 
viewed in the light of M. Considcre's researches, 
seemed to the writer of great practical interest, 
and when Messrs. C'nbitt k Co. kindly offered to 
make and test a full-size column such as would 
be used in a building, be gladly accepted the offer. 

Tbo drawing, fig. 1, shows the oonstruclion of 
the column. There were eight vertical wires, ] inch 
diameter and of the full height of the column— 
10 feet—bound round by a continuous smral wire 
i inch diameter full and’ 227 feel long. This wire 
was first wound closely round a drom, and was 
made to spring out cxaelly to the rc<|uirod pitch 
of 1] inch (tbo wireworker had no difficulty in 
arranging Uiia). Tbo wirrs were of mild steel, 
and the vertical and spiral wires wore bound to¬ 
gether at the croeaings with fine wire to keep tlioin 
in positinn while the column was lieing made. 

The framework being ready, it was placed in 
a deal mould of an octagonal section. Sufficient 
concrete was then put in to make a layer of about 
G inches thick; this was well rammed down by a 
wooden rammer of about 8 inches diameter at the 
end. The mixture of the concrete ia given in the 
test sheet which follows (1 of I'oriland cement 
to 2 of lA-igbton Buzzard sand and 2^ of pea 
gravel). The column was kept in the mould for 
five days, and was then removed and kept in wet 


sawdust for a further period of fifty-six 
was then taken to Messrs. Kirkaldy's Testing 
Works in Soutliwarb, and tested with the results 
given in the Table. The column was plao^ in 
the machine horizontally, but in order to eUminate 




a-i far as pniclicalile the effect of bending stress 
due to iu own weight, a load of one half that 
weight and acting upwards was sluiig from the 
centre of the column. 

Two 12-iiich cubes of concrete of the same age 
and iiiateriab were tested at the same time, m 
well as a 12-inch cube formed of I’ortland cement 
and I’urlland stone dust, used as sand, lUso tested 
at an age of two months. 
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The flKores which chow the gnMliul •hortcuing 
of tlie column under the incroMc of loed ere very 
dgnificMit. and the writer haa endeavoured to 
Tp.Wi. iheee more readily understood by plotting 
on the diagram, fig. 2, page 49, the shortenmgs or 
strains in terms of the streM ^ 
the section within the spiral wire. Thjs area is 
ehown aa the part ontaiae the spiral wire is not 
“ annoure<l" concrete, nor does it add materWly 
to the strength of the column to resist compression, 


broke in two places, showing the characteristic 
reduction of area at the point of fracture of imid 
steel, and the longitudinal wires bulged outwards 
at the point of failure. The concrete, when ex¬ 
amined at that point, proved exceedinriy friable 
and easily rubbea out by the fingers. It seemw 
the sand was not as sharp as required in 
good concrete work. The ultimate breaking stress 
was 180-0 tons per square foot. 

Two samples of the cubes described abore were 


FIG. S. 



though required as a protection against fire and 

rust. (See fig. 2). , ^ 

From this diagram it will be seen that at first 
there is a great shortening under light load, duo 
to the iiarticlea taking a permanent sot amount 
each other and to the concrete taking up a bearing 
against the wire. At about fifty tons per square 
foot the shortening became regular, i.e. the stress 
and strain were proportional. This continued up 
to about 130 tons per wiuaro foot, when the outer 
casing of concrete outside the binding spiral wire 
beuan to crack; the shortening then increased 
n^ro rapidly than the load. When failure 
occurred it was local, and near one end. where the 
outer casing Baked off (see fig. 8) ; the spiral wire 


Uttod in the form of 12-inch cubes, and bore 84 
tons and 181 tons respectively. Suppose that, 
instead of being in the form of cubes; these samples 
of unannourod concrete had been in the form of 
pillars of the same proportion of length to dia¬ 
meter as the armoured concrete column tested, 
they would undoubtedly liave failed under a much 
less load. 

Bauchinger made a very interesting senes of 
experiments on Swiss sandstone columns of vary¬ 
ing proportions up to about five diameters. From 
these it appears that if a cube (say 12 inches by 
12 inches by 12 inches) of a certain material fails 
with a load of unity, a prism of the same base and of 
the same material, but five times the base in height 
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(Bay 12 inches by 12 indies by 50 inches), would fail 
under about •H'2 of that load. Accordingly, we should 
expect to find a 12-inch by 12-inch br OO-inch 
prism of this concrete, unamionre^l. to tail under Hi 
by'S, or G7‘2 tons, and 181 by -S, or 104‘8 tons. No 
experiments with which the writer is aciiuainted 
enable him to predict with any accuracy the load 
at which an uuarmonrod concrete column of the 
smue proportions as that in the test wo have been 
discussing (/.e. ten diameters) would foil. The ele¬ 
ment of bending introduced by the impossibility of 
gating the load truly axial, by the varying elasti¬ 
city of the material itself on each side of the centre 
line, and other cauKcs, cannot be accumtoly allowed 
for, and acts with especial offei't on a inalerial, 
such as concrete or stone, not adapted to resist 
those tensile stresses which the longitudinal and 
spiral wires are introduced to overcome. 

This armoured column begun to yield under a 
load of about IBO tons per s/juare foot where the 
diagram shows a change in the ratio of stress and 
strain. It was a gradual, and not a sadden failure, 
and even after cJie failure the two parts of the 
coliitim were hold together by the eight longitudinal 
wires sufliciently to permit of the column being 
slung out of the machine as one piece by means 
of a ro})c slung round the centre of it. 

This column was made, by the writer's desire, 
by men having no special experience in armoured 
concrete work and under no specially skilled 
supervision; in fact, under such coniUtions as 
would apply in work not done by a concrete 
specialist. What would have been a safe lootl to 

f iut on it? The writer suggests one-third the 
aa<l at which failure began, ijs. J^" tons per 
8.piaro foot, or a total safe load of 19-0 tons—about 
the same load as wo should use for a B-inch by 
S-inch rolled steel ioist weighing 21^ lbs. per 
miuaro foot, and used as a stanchuon 10 feet long. 
This load might lie used at the end of two months 
in full coufidimce that the strength and the margin 
of safety would increase with age. 

The cement used was manuf^tiirod by Sfessrs. 
Martin. Earle, A Co., of 189. (yuecn Victoria 
titreet, E.C., to the following specification 


(empetstorv I* 34* F., and in not Inas than twenty minutes 
when the leroperatniw it 73° F., and proporuonauly in 
time between the temperatures 34* F. and 76° F. The 
vemrut U to lie considered lu set when a nemtic haring a 
point A o( an inch square and welKbing 'J) lbs. makes no 
iiuprcsialoii. 

.Vonndeew.—A Faija's apparatus tor testing Kmndnen 
is to be nsed. The water in the bath being kfpl daring 
the experimrnt at a tcmpcrelnrt nl I10'-116° F. Twu 
cement pats ssuged neat, and then pul on a piece nt slasa, 


1 



kt - Crrairr dc Co.*s Hrxr'iricsttus tui. I*uirrt.tsi> CsMsax 
roa till: vKsu ItMtS. 

lly “ I'urtlaud cement '* i« understood an byilraulic 
cement, eettinit under water, produced by healing to inci¬ 
pient vitrifleaUon an intunale mirtois of chalk and clar. 
accnratcly proportioned, and then hnely grinding. To 
leUid the aetUng, gypsum may be added to llie extent ol 
2 Mr eenl., but no mot*. With this exception, forriun 
limlirs are not to tie added during any part of the procA. 
of manufiMTlurv, 

tliv cfiOMit topftu Uifuuuh 
a standard 60 by 50 siere, and not more tlian 3 per cent, by 
weight ol residue to be left on a standard 7<1 by 7fi sieve. 

.'ipeci/lc rirari/p.—Tlie sjieciac gravity ol tlie cement to 
Iw not thnii alter n^mtUiDe 

Tiw. q/ .Se//iag.- Pats made siUi the rainimnm quan 
UtjT 01 WAter lo •ol in not than ftvr houj« wbm the 


and then tapped out Into a oireulat shape 3 inches dianielrr 
by } inch Ihirkat centre, and having thin edge*, are to 
be pU^ in the warm moist air of the appatatus. 
and when ^id they arc lo be placed in the water at the 
Mlom of the Teasel for twenty lonr hours; after that lime 
the pat- must be perfectly free from cracks ami their tiune 
unaltered. ' 

.S’frmplh.- Briqui'llni made with one iMrt of Portland 
eiinirnl and three parU by weight of sUiidaid Ulgbton 
Uozzard sand, with the minimnm qnaiitity of water at a 
Jemiwralure of rjot Im lliim 50° K. and not more than 
W F.. Ihorooghly mixed by liaml lor not lese than one 
minuU and lor not more than Avo minutes, placed In 

T hours 

In a moist atmmphere. and altarwardt kept in watei lor 
SIX days at a 1inn|irratore ol not Irsa than 40 ’ F^ -liall 
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im jr»w. iMKi 


)FUnil • t€n<iU tlraln ol nol le»« than 150 lb*, paf aqoare 
loch, and umOar bfiiiaattca (or twcuty-at^an dan 
nndar valor aball riot htvak ondir 250 tba. Mr ai^oaro Incn. 

The contractor thall bolk the cement ana apr^ it ani- 
(urmlj' to a depth not cxceediuc 3 (eel In a dry, well- 
ventilated ahod on UU premia^ It miul be entirely 
turned over at the eipiralion o( acren day*, and amin 
tanked over a Mcond time eeren day* thereatler. and kept 


or another wtrk, l( nMeaaary, or three veekt in all. The 
ement la not to be dUed into aacka nntU it ha* been 
borooRhly eooled and ai-nted. 

The wire used was atm tested b; Messrs. 
Kirkaldy & Son, and the resulU are given in 
Table II. 


TABLE n. 

BESULTS OP BXTEBIMENTS TO A8CF.BTA1N THE TENSILE KTBENOTH AND TOBSION OP TllBEF. 
PIKCF.S OF 8TEFJ. WIBE. RECEIVED FROM MESSRS. WM. CUBITT dr CO. 
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rent. 

LL 

4307 

Wire 10 l.k W Al. 

turk 

•W7a 

8q. In. 

Ua. 

ipUia 

1,U«| 

Lhi. Toim. 

•88 
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n 

; ISC8 

Ditto. 

■187 

-187 

0117 

!«•» 

>l,W6 

1,085 

80,787-S8-I 

’to 

■47 
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1 

4871 

Ditto. 
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ROYAL ACADEMY LECTURES VI. 

Hy Trofessor Aittuiso.v. K.A. 

fAXT i-na»iDft-vr, moyai. Hm&Lutrr. 

W E c«n ticarcely call Rlass the most perfect transparent material; this prolwbly must be 
reserved for the diamond, though in point of translucent colour glass is probably 
almost equal to a gem. I do not know tliat glass has ever been used structurally, 
though it might be. Nero built a temple of diaphanous marble, and the shutU'rs to 8aii 
Miniato outside Florence are, I believe, of Pavonarzetto. and give a most marvellous red¬ 
dish light; and thin pieces of onyx have been used by Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema instcail 
of glass with great effect. It is. however, absurd to compare diaphanous marble with glass 
unless you have the marble cut into very thin sliws and stuck on the glass, which gives an 
original pattern in charming colour, as may be seen in Sir Lawrence s house. In gl^ 
yon can get the niiotheosis of colour that outrivals the rainbow and vies with the flame, that 
plunges you into ecstasies and suggests ineffable bliss, effects so lovely and mar\«llou8 that 
for n time they banish the thought that they can be the result of man s endeavours. 

The medift'val glaziers endently felt the rapture of colour, and knew the fascination it 
had for the multitude, and they made their churches and cathedrals mere picture galleries to 
display this heavenly light. Unfortunately for us, we mostly see these galleries without their 
pictures, through former outbursts of iconoclastic fury. 

Although stained glass is not architecture, I do not think it out of place to speak of it, 
08 1 not only hope you will hereafter hav’c t<» build for it, but it has the making or marring of 
a building in its i>ower; in fact, I may say more, if the stained glass is of the finest cjuahty it 
will, like charity, cover a multitude of sins. 

I propose to give you a short account of wlmt is known of the origin and history of glass, 
a substance that has added so much to our comfort and to our health, and to offer you my 

TWnl S>r1», T<,t. XL Xo. X—» IMt > 
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opinion on the merits of the tii/Tcrent sorts of stained gloss, to drop some hints on its 
employment in buildings, and to say something about its future prosi>ect8. 

How glass was discovered is hidden in pre-historic darkness, for the chemists tell us that 
we may dismiss os fabulous Pliny’s well-wom story of bow it was first made in the oiien air; 
but as tradition has so liallowed the story that no treatise on glass is without it, I will reiieat 
it. Some merchants had moored their vessels on the seashore by the mouth of the river 
IkduB, and supported their cooking pots with some of the blocks of cubic nitre with which 

their vessels were laden; the fires melted the sand and Uie soda, and the fusion resulted 
in gloss. 

A more probable account is given by Josephus, who tells us that the art of making glass 
was discovered by some Jews who set fire to a wood on a mountain, that the heat melted the 
sand and iwtaah and made it run down the vertical face of the mountain. We have all heanl 
of lumps of dark glass bemg found amongst the ashes of burnt havstacks, and in large fires 
I have seen the face of brickwork fuseil, so that dark green tears had run down it, 

.Vfter the burning of the Armoury at the Tower of London the gun Hints were found 
I»artially fused masses which, on cooling, agglomerated, and these were covered with a 
green glaze. As it would have been too expensive to burn down a forest every time glass was 
wanted, we may rather supiiose that the consUtuents and quaUties of gUss became known in 
the pre-histonc furnaces where metals were smelted and new fluxes tried. 

Glass was not only known to the ancient Egyptians, but the Ej^ptians became very 
skilful workers m it, and have left most beautiful objects in parti-coloured glass, besides Uie 
representations of glass bottles with wine in them li.OOO years before our era. The Greeks 

although 1 do not thmk it is mentioned in Homer. ' 

Herodotus, wire died about -108 b.c., siieaks of the columns he saw in the Temple of 
Hercu 08 at ^h of which was cut out of a single omeral.1, and at night threw out a 
marvellous hght. columns were probably of hollow green glass, into which the prielts 

had put l^ps Wo know that the Santo Catino, or holy griil. now at Genoa w-I^ an 
engraved dish of green glass, though it was for many centuries believed to be an emerald. 

G^cups are ^ken of in “The Achariiians” of Aristophanes, “We drink against 

“r-m. erj,”" “IrifT’,"'"' •"'•••'he burning glnw •• i, 

H c 'WO Ar stophanes is supposed to have been bom 144 b.c.. and to have died 

B.t. {WO. G^ was also known to the Assyrians, and probably to the Chinese for Pli'nv’. 
descripuon of the glara of India made out of broken crystal corresponds to a Chiiiese method 
of mabng glass, which was imi*orted into India for enamels. 

In our version of the Old Testament glass is not mentioned, but Michaelis writing in 


before Christ translated as glass. The date of Job is said to lie 1520 


Ihe j-nnr 8 m., ngrf 57. Vitmvin. of gU,. cdllTfoW™ ,Mhe <ii *" Shll^tly'tj 
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Story was of marble, the tfconJ of species of luxury wliith ever since that time has 

been quite unheard of— and the highest of gilded wood. (Lib. 36, cap. 24.) 

It is curious that Pliny gives ns no hint of how this glass was nsed, whether structurally, 
as windows, or as wall ornaments, but it is believe<l that slabs of opaqne glass were used in 
this theatre os wall linings; at any rate, opa.iue glass slabs c'ame into vogue for that punxw 
Inter, and were even used as paving in the shaj^ of tiles, and glass mosaic was occasionally 

used among marble mosaic. , , , . i 

Pliny also says; ** There is an artificial obsiau stone (Obsidian) made of coloured glass 

for services for the table ; and there is also a glass that is red all through and o^que, known as 
‘ Inematinum.’ .\ dead white gloss, too, is made, as also other kinds in imitation of luurrhine 
colour, hyacinthine, sapphire, and every oUier tint; indeed, there U no material of a more 
pliable nature than this, or letter suited for colouring." (Lib. 86, cap. 27.) 

That the Romans brought glass to such perfection need hardly surprise us when we hear 
that Nero paid ^50,000 for a pair of cuiis. Tliere is groat doubt about all sums of money 
mentioned by Roman authors, as a very slight difference in the letters of the MSS. would 
change tlie value of the sestertium into sestertia, i.c. from 2i«f. to i8. 

.\s far as I can find out no one has as yet been sufficiently inU'rested in stained-glass 
windows to dig out the accounts of their first introduction from the writers of antiquity, or of 
the dark ages. We learn from Pliny that almost any colour could be given to glass, and in 
his descripUon of gems he says, speaking of the opal, that " there is no stone that b imitat^ 
by fraudulent dealers with more exactness than thb, in glass. If the Romans set their 
gems transparently in rings this might have suggested staincsl glass, or the holding up of a 
perforated slab with a i>attoru in which glass had been put to show the effect of mosme. The 
late Dr. Middleton was of opinion tliut the Romans were acquainted with staineil-glass 
windows and used them. 

Pliny uses a strong argument to prove that glass mosaic was not known iit n.c. 2i, when 
Agrippa built the original Pantheon, and either glass must have taken a rapid stride between 
that Ume and Pliny’s death in 79 a.d., or else glass mosaic must have been intrtxluced from 
Home country where this mode of decoration was practised, for we find glass mosaic used in 
fountains at Pompeii. 

Mr. Nisbett, quoting from the Clmmicles of the Singhalese Kings, abuit :W6 b.c., says: 
“Windows with ornaments like jewels which were oh bright as eyes.* This may mean 
stained-glass windows, but it may not. ^^e know from Pliny that talc and various trans¬ 
lucent substances wore used for windows, and traces of talc have been found in the rnbljets i»f 
the windows at S. Prassede at Romo. 1 give you Martial's* epigram on the subject of 
windows and conHervntories:— 

Your onuixck siul Byrtirs, with wbst oo«t 
You gujud asaiiut the nipping winds and Iron S 
The aWm ion the eoneUnt ftovee r«^r; 
tVindowa ailmit hi* bewme without the sir. 

My gsrrel too hsth windowi, hot not glsMe*, 

■Where Doresa never tuya, but often peeees. 

For ehsnw ! to let sn old s«|as]ntan<« freeze t 
I hsd much belter live tmongiit your tree*.-(Lib. 8, Epig. 14, Hsy.) 

But we have ocular proof that uiicoloured gloss was nsed in Pliny s time for windows: the 
pane of glass found in a bronxo frame in the House of the Faun at Pompeii; the large stjiiare 
in the bath, 3 feet 8 inches by 2 feel 8 inches; a window describetl by Sir W. Cell us containing 
four panes divided by cruciform bars of copper fasteued with nuts and screws, to remove the 

• Msren* Vslerine Msrtisli*. btwn st Bilhllls. Spain. 4S-J0I 
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glaBs ; And in a Human two-storied villa on the Herculanenm Road a large glared bow-window 
was found—the glass was very thick and greenish, and in lend lik‘- a minlrni eatrmmt. 
Yon know that Fliny the Elder was stifled at Foinpeii when it was destroyed by the eruption 
of Vesuvius. 

Frudentins, 8H7 a.d., says of St. Paul’s, beyond the walls of Rome: “ In the windows are 
displayed glass of varied colours as brilliant as the fields of flowers in spring." And in flHH, 
St. Chrysostom praises the high glass windows of various colours. It is l)elicveil that Jus¬ 
tinian, who liad Santa Sofia built in 582 a.d.. ornamented it with coloured windows of cast glass. 

I am loth to quote from the Arabian Nights," because it is supposed to have taken its 
present form in the fifteenth or sixteenth century, though some of its stories are as old as 
Homer, but in the “ City of Brass," a story supposed to be of the time of the Caliph .\bd-ol- 
Melik, the son of Marwan. who reigned from a.d. C85 to 705, there is tliis passage, which 
may mean coloured glass: .Around which were lattice-windows, decorated and adorned with 
oblong emeralds, such as none of the kings could procure." * 

Mr. Hendrie, the English translator of Theophilus, informs us *• that Fortunatus of Poitiers 
in the sixth century a.d. praises the bishops who oniamented their churches with stabed 
gljiss windows; *' and Eraclius, of the eighth, ninlli, or early part of the tenth centurj*, gives 
directions fi>r niakbg coloured glass; there is also a MS. given by Muratori, and said to be of 
the eighth century, where directions are given for making it. Theophilus. of the eleventh 
century, or, as Viollet-le-l>uc thinks, of the twelfth century, ui his essay ‘‘ On tlae Various 
Arts," gives directions for making and painting coloured glass, and was evidently well versed 
in the art f>f enamelling it; unfortunately, his retiiHJS for coloured glass have l)een lost, 
although from tl>e Index to his MSS. he must have given them. Yellow and purple glass he 
speaks of, but only as found accidentally when white glass was being made; but he Kia-aks of 
blue, white, red, green, and all kinds of colours, and gives the receipt for making gold mosaic. 
Ho also tells us that the opaque glass of the pagan mosaics was meltctl and mixed with white 
glass, and says that ** the French melt some of this mosaic sapphire in their furnaces, addbg 
to it a little clear and white ghuss, and make costly plates of sapphire very useful in windows." 
In his recipe for white glass he tells us it was made with washwl sand and the ashes of drietl 
l>oeeb wood. 

In a MS. on the subject the following notice is found: “This book laTtaineth tome, 
John Elyot, which was written out of an old copy of .Anno 1.572, which mpy seemeth b» be 
above 20U years old," In it is given the recijHJS for making blue, violet, enu rald, pale ruby, 
ruby, carbuncle, sapphire, hyacinth, toimz, garnet, chrysolite, turquoise, and carnelian glaaa; 
iho blue owes its colour to cobalt, the violet to manganese, the emerald to copjHjr, pale ruby 
and rub\ to copj)er and iron \ gold is useil for the carbuncle — (a stained glass manufacturer 
told mo he remembered hi.s father going into the melting shop and putting twenty guineas 
from his purse into the melting iwt to make the finest ruby glass, but that the price for it now 
was too low to admit of gold being used) lapis lazuli forsapplUre, gold and iron for hyacinth 
gold and lead for topaz, gold and hematite for garnet, zinc for chrysolite, gold and lapis lazuli' 
for turquoise, tin, mercury, and golden morcossite for carnelian. 

Coloure<I glass windows may be divided into two grand divisions the Eastern and the 
Western ; the Eastern formed by the insertion of thin nnshaded coloured glass into or on to 
imtterns cut in stone, marble, or plaster ; and the Western, where the glass is fitted into 
lead frames and sluided, alUmugh 1 l)clievc the clear glass roundels of the lower windows 
m Eastern houses are set in lead. 


t.Stti> • Tiaiiilsttuii of A TA4>M>iiU4/.iiin/-ONr Kt^hht, »oL iii. p. 134. 
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In Oriental work the chamfered l>arH of plaster form the pattern, and not only act os a dark 
80 i>aration confining the radiation to their own chamfers, but when seen at a proper angle the 
effect of shading is prodiice<l: one bright jewelled spot of the pure glass is seen, and the 
renuvinder of the colour is but the 
refiection on the chamfer. Ihe 
ground is formed in this wise: the 
plaster is thinned and pierced 
with smairround holes, which are 
glazed witli glass of one colour, 
though often modified in tint and 
tone; from the small size of the 
holes yon would expect the radia¬ 
tion to be more confined, but the 
light reduces this large blank area 
to a fine network. You con see 
some of these windows of pierced 
plaster in the late Lord Leighton’s 
Arab Hall. 

.K most superb window in one 
of the moMjues at Constantinople, 
said to have been done by Per¬ 
sian glaziers, was copied by the 
late W. Purges, A.II.A. [fig. 1], 

.Mthough 1 have never seen it 
done, 1 slionld think this mode of 
glazing might even be adapted to 
figures. Of coarse, in Mussulmau 
I'ountries figures are inadmissible. 

1 believe no complete coloured 
glass window in the West is older 
than the twelfth century, though 
snniP of the tenth and eleventh 
wiituries are spoken of. 

It seems a contradiction to 
s{ieak of grisaille windows under 
coloured gla.s8, but in old glass 
the grisaille was nut white, but of 
various light tones, such as sea- 
green, pale blue, fawn, pink, |)ale 
brown, and other pale tints, and 
the glass was more like onyx, 
agate, alalmster, or thin mother- 
of-}H*nrl, than clear glass. The 
Cistercians eschewed colour, but 
tried to make amends for its al>- 
sence by the choice of rich imt- 

terns in tho brad work. In many cases the early grisuillos arc almost iHiual in la^auty to tlio 
finest culoure<l gla.ss. 


nu. L—M-uiiiAXYui, MnwTAxnxonJk 
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I once hml a glimpse towards dark of the grisaille windows in the Cathedral at Poitiers, 
and the impression of the soft and varied loveliness of their penriy hues impressed me only n 
degree less than did the windows of Florence or Chartres. 

^^'hvn grisaille is made of pure white glass, even if it be ground or rongh and full 
of hubbies, nothing more vapid can l>e imagined, and the introduction tit one such window 
among coloured ones utterly spoils their effect in a building. Even where tlie glass was of the 
tliickest and best <]oaUty, and was greatly varied in tint and tone, it was found advisable to 
insert coloured hands and jewels, so as to lead the eye to the coloured windows and to prevent 
a sudden break of continuity; but there was a general inclination to mingle coloured subjects 
with jewelled grisaille, or to alternate it with them. We hear from Theophilus that he bad 
seen, admired, and tried to imitate the coloured-glass windows of Santa Sofia, and we may 
well believe, from wliat we know of the mosaics at S. Vitale, S. Apollinare, and the tomb of 
Gttlla Placidia, that the stained-glass windows were not less lovely in colour but more heavenly 
in their effect. 

To whatever cause we may attribute it, the fact remains that the glass of the twelfth and 
early part of the thirteenth century is the most splendid that yet remains to us. Tlje 
gorgeous colour indulged in by the Homans at Byaantium hud, no doubt, its effect, for that 
was the centre from which all the arts (IowchI. The Roman emperors found the mosaic for 
the MoMjue at Damascus, as well os for ihe Kaabeh at Cordova ; they found the architect for 
St. Mark's; and we hardly know when Byzantine influence was absolutely at an end before 
the final extinction of the Roman Empire in 1453 by the Ottoman Turk Mahomet II. The 
splendour, too, of the Court of tin* Caliphs mu>t have had its influence on mankind, and 
doubtless the magnificent stuffs and tapestries made for it found their wa}’ into Europe, even 
if it were only in the shaiw of presents. Some remains of the vestments of Thomas u Becket, 
evidently Oriental, are still shown in the cathedral of Sens. The account of the presentation 
of the amWssudor of Constantine IX. to the Caliph-el-Muktedir, A.n. !)17,* gives ns some 
notion of the wealtli and display then existing at Bagdad ; and about this time Arab art and 
learning began to affect Uie West, though the form.s in these twelfth- and early thirteenth- 
century windows are still mainly Byzantine. The glaxier's art was in the twelfth century at 
its zenith, and it i.s jiotwible that at this time the colour sense was exceptitmally developed. 

We know that Theophilus wa.s a monk, and he a])|mrently wrote his treatise for another 
monk. If ho liv«sl in the twelfth century, his being a monk may account for some «»f the 
excellence of the work. But whether the windows were done by monks or laymen, the same 
qualities would, and will, pro<Iuce similar effects, i.r. when the natural gifts exist with grand 
op|)ortunities for their exercise, and a passionate desire for the |ierfcction of the art for the 
art’s sake alone, apart from siltiah considerations. 

The twelfth- and thirteenth-centurj* windows were of the ib-epest and richest colours, the 
ground generally being of crimson or azure, and only rarely of emerald; the figures and 
objects in the pictures wore generally imler in tone than the grounds, ofUm strikingly original 
in their harmQiiie.H; and Itetweeii the pictures there was a fully-coloured diaper; and white 
was used as a jewel—so precious, indeed, that the narrow strii* "‘-•’'t' often painted to form 
strings of (tearls. 

In the aisles of churches patterned windows were generally adopted, and in the 
clerestories gigantic figures. If you 'stand in the round part of the Temple Church you will 
observe the beauty of the eiwt windows, and particularly the marvellous effect of the main 
forms of the patterns. But it is in the nave of Chartres that wo find windows that exceed ui 
magical lieauty any other manifestation of colour that man's hand has achieveil. We look at 
• Ijnnn'i ThitMHil-anil.Oaf Siijhli. r«l, p. ittt. m.ir <11. 
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Titian'ft " Entomlinmnt,” B^nufazio's '* Fiiidiugof Moses,” or some of thejnctures of GiorRione, 
of Schiavone, Tintoretto, or Taol Veronese ; we think it inipoaaihle to find greater iieaut.v of 
colour But these raasterpioct^s, as far as their colour goes. leave us comparatively emotion- 
less when put in the scale with these windows of Chartres. We say what geniuses these mlists 
were; but when we look at the windows it seems as if some dimity had melted every lovely 
jewel and every tone of mother-o’-i)earl, and poured out a cascade of coloured glory that 
flames, siiarkles, and throbs, that raises us to ecstasies and makes us tliankful tlmt the 
tempter of mankind is not there, to offer ns the power of making such for his usual fee ; and 
wo ask ourselves if they were really made by men, and not sent down to us direct from 
hearen to give us a taste of its delights. We have the aiKitheoeis of colour ; and though on 
close inspection we may find the composition ludicrous and the drawing childish, though the 
saints have purple or green hair, we are no more disturbed by that than a musical devotee 
is when he hears the most exciuisite song sung by a woman with the loveliest and most 
cultivated voice, because she is singing nonsense in an unknown ton^e. 

After this apogee of the glazier's art two or three canses combined to drag it down. It 
is undoubtedly the case that this full and rich toned glass did produce, not merely “ a dim 
religions light," but almost gloom, and this rich coloured glass was probably very dear. The 
want of funds, of cheerfulness, and of light probably combined to urge the introduction of white 
glass. So long as this so-called white glass was mainly as low in tone as the coloured, only 
one object was attained; but it was attained without a sacrifice of harmony. Directly the 
white glass admitted the light freely, the whole window was out of tone, and you are blinded 
with the patches of light. The third cause was the insane attempt of the glaziers to vio with 
the painters, when they could already produce more ilivine things. They lost the reality to 
seize the shadow. Accuracy of form, roundness and shadow, perspective and aerial tints, so 
projicr and excellent in a picture, where the light is reflected, were absurd in a transparent 
material, whore the light came through tlie figures, and where the sun blawe<l or destroyed 
every outline. But, for all tliat, the glaziers came down from their glorj' in the heavens to 
strive on earth with the painters, and to be most ignominiously beaten; and untU tlm end 
of the sixteenth ctuitury we gradually i>us8 from iioetr}’ to prose. A round or a cuspod line 
ui the old glass was a sort of note tliat a niche was meant; but aflerwiur^ the architec¬ 
ture was nicely ilrawn, and at first gilt, but gradually it lieeaiue white, with the carving 
only in pale ^Id, and fiUed more than half the window. The figures, too, became better 
drawn, but their white mantles filled the larger part of the space left; the under-dress, the 
background of the niches, and the little loft of sky or l>aekgrouud beyond the architecture 
were alouo deeply coloured. Even the flesh became at last white. There were, of course, 
clever fellows among Iho glaziers, and the velvety quality of the white, like the texture of a 
cumulus cloud, is fascinating; but the art of raising emotion was gone. 

In the twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries the suii adds additional glory to the 
windows; in the sixteenth and seventeenth it rather s^ils them—though you must under¬ 
stand that this does not apply to the fiftoenth-century windows of Florence Cathedral. 

By some stroke of luck Florence was to raise again the art to something like its pristine 
glory, and yet the Tuscans were no colourists. Ghiberti gave some designs for windows in 
the Cathedral; an Italian gentleman hail been studying the glazier s art at Lubeok, and is 
believed to have been putting windows in Uolyrood Palace, when he was sent for to execute 
these windows. He established himself in Florence and executod these and oUier windows in 
the church designed by other artists, those in the ehaiiels being the most lovely; here ^agam 
white was banished, but gold and emerald were the jtredominating colours, instead of crimson 
and azure. When the sunlight streams through these windows you ask yourself if they are 
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the rivers of health that cure all human ills, and fancy that the angels come («» bathe their 
«ings in this emerald and golden glory. Nothing is so beautiful as the windows at Florence 
—but those at Chartres. 

I must not omit n notice of the fourteenth century windows. The most glorious 1 have 
seen are those of the Chapter House at York—subjects in luittems tilled in b<-twe«'n with 
jewelled grisaille of so low a tone, and so lovely and varied in colour, that it vies in l>eauty 
with the coloured glass. Unfortunately one window was destroyed; it was replaceil with u 
modern one copied from the old, but of such a wretched quality of gloss that the light 
admitted dilTers but little in intensity from what would be admitted by one of ground glnss, 
and makes a painful blot in the building. There are too some finely coloured subjects in the 
aisle windows of the nave, but set in white, with clear-glass borders much too wide, and 
patched with rubbish, so that the windows look like a Caliph’s coat that has been worn by n 
beggar; you are so blinded by the sun coming through the slits, holes, and jtatches that you 
can scarcely sec the beauty of the original stuff. The large west window and the large south 
window of the Qrst transept of Canterbury Cathedral are glazed with ])anels of the old 
windows, some oblong, and some of the form of the vesica piscis, but with pure white 
borders, and api>arently white taljemacle work in the tracery of the window-hca<ls. These 
have a very good, though {)erhapB a curious effect: the white is not the translucent velvety 
white, but jewelled white, and at a distance the effect of the windows is tliat of white jewelled 
windows with a slight introduction of colour, an effect by no means to be despised. At 
Fair ford Church the windows are of the end of the fifteenth century, and though of uneiiual 
merit contain many beautiful harmonies, and their drawing elicited the admiration of Van 
Dyck. One window on the south side is very beautiful, nearly all white, but the shading, which 
is of a rich brown, gives towards evening the effect of brown mother-o'-pearl; all the figures 
have white mantles, and only small pieces of the cobured dre^-s ore seen— crimson, claret, 
deep yellow. There are also many beautiful harmonics in Uie nortli clerestory of the nave, 
though generally much lighter in tone; but windows of the north side must necessarily Ih; 
more transparent, as they get no sun. 

There are beautiful and original harmonics in some of the clerestory wuidows of the 
choir at Cologne, in the side chapel at Strasbourg, and in the transept at St. kfaurice. Angers, 
at I’isa Cathedral, in S. Petronio at Bologna, Santa Maria Novella at Florence, and elsewhere. 

One of the most beautiful windows I have seen of the clear variety is the one of the 
fifteenth century by Vivarini. in SS. Giovanni e Paolo at Venice: the subject is St. George 
killing the dragon. St. George is in steel armour on a chestnut horse, transfixing the green 
dragon in a green field; liehind him the blue distance, purple mountains, and blue sky. 
Commendatore Boni was amiable enough to get this copied for mo by Signor Alessandri, as* 1 
could not find that it was publbhed [fig. -2]. The window was being reimired when the draw¬ 
ing was made, and shows the blank spaces. 

In the choir at the Cathedral of St. Maurice, Angers, tlierc is a window of the giant 
St. Christopher carrying the Infant .Tesus on his alioulders, and wading through a stream. 
The sky b blue and so is the water, and the Saint has a montlii of deeper blue with a bit of 
apple-green vest showing above it, and a crimson scarf; his face and hmbs are bronzed with 
the sun, his hair and beard are tawny, and witli his staff of golden brown he steadies his 
steps. Tlie Infant has a fair chubby face with Italian features, a little h'ghl gold curling hair 
and a nimbus, and is dressed in black : the black robe cuts against the blue sky, the blue 
mantle, the bronzed face, the tawny beard, and also against the crimson scarf, and altogether 
is one of the most striking and original harmonies I have seen, although it is clear and uni¬ 
form in tone, and consequently misses all the jewelled glow and sparkle of the finest glass. 
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Von Linge’s i-nuiuL'I windows umy 
Ik- tine wlien btntng snnflliine is on 
them, hut in ordinary dayliglit tliey 
are nearly as opaque as a canvas. 

If you want to seo the effect of 
churches wholly lit with stained glass 
go to Fairford, to Straslwurg Cathe¬ 
dral, to St. Etienne du Mont at Taris, 
and thence to Florence and Chartres, 
and to some of tlie roo8»|ue8 and houses 
in Egypt. 

As to the application, of glass, it is 
needless to say we do not want a bril¬ 
liant light in cathedrals, in churches, 
in the halls of courts of justice—so 
l«iUiotically called by the French the 
iialls of wasted footsteps—in the hulls 
and staircases of great public buildings, 
imlaces and private mansions, and the 
size of the windows in such places may 
bo enlargetl to make np for loss of 
light. In these, stained glass of the 
most splendid quality may be put, glass 
of the quality of the finest of the twelfth 
century or of that of Florence, hut, of 
course, ns far ns the figure «lruwiug 
and composition go we want to have 
the best that can he got, and I may 
hero remark that when this JowoIUhI 
brilliancy and depth of colour are ol>- 
taiii«.Hl, all decorative wall painting must 
Ik* kept simple and unobtrusive, and not 
try* to vie with the gorgeitus tstlours of 
the glass, but leave spaces compara¬ 
tively j)lnin for the oyo to rest on. 1 
never sow tho windows of the Saintc 
Cha|>elle in Paris lit by tho early 
morning sun, hut in ordinary daylight 
the effect of tho rich painting and gild¬ 
ing lit jjp by the still richer windows 
is oppressive, and we lung for plain 
stonework or white windows. 

Hut this quality of coloured glass 
is not suitable for living-rooms: in 
these we want but little jwsitive colour. 

If the outlook is pluasant or necessary, 
the colouring must be confined to 

window borders, and the colours must l>o sober, such as will not dazzle, fatigue, or aniio) us. 
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Slight colour may be successfully used where a blank wall or an unpleasant prospect is 
to !« shut out. In picture KallcrioH and other places where pure white light alone b wantc<l 
we must banish colour, if we cannot so blend it as to make pure white light; still there is 
ample opportunity for much to Ik> used, if it be but to give a htllc interest and warmth where 
half the year the prospect is most dreary, chilling, and forlorn. Nothing is prettier than Pj 
turn u skylight into a pergola with vines and grapes, or to cover it with leaves of Uie Virginia 
creefHjr, or even with some pleasant patient; a little colour, wrilh much human skill, b mostly 
a pleasant object. 

It is mainly owmg to the Gothic revival that sbiined glass has l>een awakened from its 
long sleep, an<l bus spread itself to such an amazing extent. Not only are our churches and 
cathedrub being dlled with it. but it b a rare occurrence to find a new building or house of 
any pretension without some specimen of stained, painted, or cnamellcHl glass, Uiough the last 
b mostly bad. 

^Iierc the avowed object of the promoters of stained glass was imitation we cannot 
blame those who exccute<1 it for producing imitations ; the stereutyed phrase of one at least of 
the great deceased architects (W. Barges) was, “ What would a Uiirtecuth-century architect 
say of this ? ” and if it was not the phrase it was the thought of many other architects. Though 
we are now hegiuning to deplore these forgeries, whether in stone or stained glass, we must 
liear with what has been done, at any rate when it is not too abominably bad, and only hope 
that in the future the glass as well as the stone may bear the stump of the century in which 
it was fashioned, that the figures should at least ho well drawn, and the writing be that of 
our own day ; the present Eiarupean costume b so ignoble tliat I fear itblwyond the (lower of 
art to fit it for a picture. To the best of ray belief I have never seen a modern imitation of a 
twelfth or Uiirteenth century window that could he mistaken for a first-rate old one. Tho 
best imitations I know are those of the Sainte Chu]>elle, and (lossihly they might he taken for 
had windows of the time, though the whole tone is too uniform. I do not say this out of any 
love for antiipiity. I would, on the contrary, much rather think that the modern windows are 
the best. “ The past b nothing, and at last the future can Ik- hut the past,” hut we must not 
shut our eyes to facts, and we must so use the works of the (lasl as to enable us to excel them. 

The glaziers tell ns that llie glory of old glass depends on its age, the decay of the gloss, 
and its being (lurtly covereil with dust and lichens. Hut hear this from a glass maker:— 
“ Decay undoubtedly tends to harmonise tho colours of glass, hut there are specimens of 
ancient glass which show no signs of dway, and which nevertheless (lossess a softness and 
depth of colour which have seldom been attained by modern manufacturers . . . The efTect of 
old glass lies dec{)er than the surface, and depends upon its chemical and (ibysical nature . . . 
Ancient glass resembles in its (iliysical nature horn rather than glass. It b translucent, 
hill neither appreciably refracts nor disperses the rays of light, merely sifting them, and 
sutlering them to [lass." * 

Viollot-le-Diic also has some more remarks to the point“ The ineipinlity of thickm<88 in 
the glass which renders it so hard to fix in the load is one of the conditions of the harmony ami 
vivacity of the tones. When the pieces of glass are fiat and of c<iual thickness the light strikes 
all the pieces in a window at tho same angle, and a uniform refraction ensues; hut when these 
hits of glas.', are full of knobs ami uneipiul in thickness, they i»re8ent to the light surfaces 
which ore not on the same vertical (dane, from which result varied refractions, adding 
(leculiarly to the brilliancy of the tones and contributing to the harmony; thus it is that 
in matters of art the (HTfection of the prodnet is often in inverse ratio to its effect." t 
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COLODRED GLASS 

It ia onl}' nccfssory to see tlie best modern imitations of twolfUi and thirteenth century 
glass in the same hnild'ing with fine old glass to he convinced that the statement that the 
superiority of the old dei)end8 on decay is the result of an hallucination: the inferiority is 
too marked, the colours are less rich and less deep, and consequently no amount of 

ohlitcration will raise them to the level of the old glass. 

Still, no one who has examined old glass i-an «leny that it is generally nearly covered 
with dirt, that its outer surface looks worm-eaten, and some of it is often semi-opaque; 
chemical changes have added to its beauty, they have changed wliito into opal, and stress of 
wind and gravity have hulg<>d the surface into hills or sunk it into valleys, and so added to its 
variety of tone, aiul dirt has contributed to its jewelled effect. 

The most successful imitation of early fourteenth century glass 1 have soon, is the large 
north window in the transept at Ihirliam, which has the throb and sparkle of old glass, but 
when we come to a later laritxl, to the velvet white, and to the still more lieautiful iwle brown 
motber-o'-pearl, the imitations are excellent. 

The clergyman of a country parish, even if he be a man of taste, cannot always prevejit 
an abominable sUined-glass window Wing put up by some wealthy parishioner, hut surely in 
London, with a Roval -\cadeniy of Arts for an umpire, our pubUc monuments should not W 
disgraced by the ailmissioii of aWmiiiatioiis aWiit which they are not even consulted, though 
there may not be a profess^nl glass painter amongst them. 

The south windows of the transept of Westminster AliWy might well have been uiilargc<l 
from those in the plaster churches with a candle in them that are hawked about, and must 
make us a laughing-stock to all i>eople of taste. Are they even equalled by the mo<lem 
stained glass in Cologne Cathedral 9 

Ah to the prospects of siaiiie*! glass, I said W fore that its extension has Ixwome vast, and 
of the prose sort there are W>iiiitiful and original varieties containing new harmonies of 
restrained colour, or, to say the least, harmonies that are new to me, and, even if tliey have 
been cxtractc<l from minor harmonies in old glass, we should lie none the leas ihunkful: to 
bring into prominence overlookwl l)eautiett is a genius in itself. I may point to some of t lo 
windows in ilio eating-rooms of the South Kensington Museum f graceful designs may ! 
found ill the Holbom Restaurant and First .\venue Hotel; still I must say that, in com|»irisoii 
with the glorious deep-colourwl glass, these prose varieties are as reading mellifluoiis poctiy- 
to yourself in comparison with hearing divine music sung by a genius. 

There is, however, one development that is absolutely new and lovely—three windows 
in the east ai8li*a of Cbri.st Church, Oxford, by Messrs. Morris, dewigned by Sir E. Burne- 
Jones. The upiwr tracery of one wnndow is filled with sage-green foliage almost opaque at a 
distance, the tracerv bi-ing only marked out by the white edges, so that our attention is la.t 
calU-d awav from the main subjoets. In the lights ore saints and prophets all in white, each 
one nearly filling the space between the iiinllioiis, the deepest colour being the flesh and hair, 
ami alt of them arc crowned with streaky pink nimhiises; the figures are walking on yellow 
gravel, and the background is of draiiery in indigo and dull riKl, and seuu-oi»aqno. Tli.- 
other windows have angels, wholly in white, whose blue wings form the Imckground; below 
are slightly coloured subjects on a white ground. It is something to say that we have found 
an original genius in stained ghis-s. 

It IK scarcely uecijssary for a rapturous admirer of stained glass, who never looks on the 
windows of Florence or Chartres without fwling that, if the dreams of youth could l>e realiseil, 
instead of Wing a saint, a hero, a iwet. or a lawgiver, he would be a glazier, to consider such 
a thing, hut there seems to be a noti<iii that this word has homething derogatorj in it. No 
artist is shocked because he is called a pointer, and it seems foolish when we have the word 
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“ quince ” to ci\H it •* nn npplo of Cydonia.” The lunater Kliixicr wns once as well paid, "and 
consequoutly on well thonght of, as the master Imilder or architect, and U prol»ahly very much 
liotter paid now than the architect. You will bear with my l>eing prolix and discuraivo if 
by 80 doing I can save hurling any man’s feelings. 

I think m* painter but Mr. l)ickse<> has ever given us a stained-glass window in a picture, 
and it is curious if btaiuetl glass has apiauiled more to the {swts than the painters, but it may 
l>e that these have felt how impossible it is to give this divinely colourcil light. It is ncodh-ae 
to say that the ordinary sketches, drawings, and chromolithographs only give vague hints of 
the colours; still in a manner they are useful ami occasionally interesting. Some wng« have 
published lawks of old stained glass where nothing is given but the outlines in black and 
white: ns colour is the point in stained-glass we might as well have a Iwok of the Greek 
statues in which the colour is given without the shniw. 

The iKwts have naturally Iwcn much struck with the beauty of stained glass. It is un¬ 
necessary to BjKjak of Milton’s ** storied windows richly digbt,” or Tennyson’s 

And thanilrr-muiie, rolling, ilulie 
TIu! ]>Tapbet tiiazoiiM un the {mncf; * 

b>r you all know them. 

But possibly Keats's lines are not so well known : 

And di«monde<l with pann o( (iiuint iIi'tIcc, 

Iiitmiurrmble at tUliu *nd Kplendlil dyr*, 

A< nr* thr tiginr-uioth’* dr«P'ditni»sk'd wings: 

And in thr midst, 'mong thoownd hrnslilriirs. 

And twilight Mints, and dim rmhlaaoiilitga, 

A •hU-ldnd scutcheon blush'd with blood ot qorriu and )iinga.t 

Painters are nothing if they arc not colourists, and I often wonder how it is that more 
of them d«» not turn glaziers, wiien 1 think of the delight magnificent stoinc-d-ghisa windows 
can itestow ui>on mankind ; it is nttt only that they can give us a feast of colour imnttaiuahio 
by other means, but that there is an infinite fieltl for scripture, historical, and iwrtrait subjects 
that is unfortunately almost closed to any other form of art in which the noblest forms, the 
mivst subtle composition, and the most original luinuunies may he indulged, if they wUI not 
forget that it is light they are dealing with and not a canvas, and remember Theophilus’ 
remark that he had s^aight “ hy what auUlety of art and variety of colour a work may Iw 
adorned and may not exclude the light of day, nor the rays of the sun.” 

Painters do occasionally give cartoons, even coloured ones, hut unleivs the paititer is a 
glazier too the colour is not much more than a hint that the colours indicatetl may be triisl, 
to SCO if they will make a harmony in glass. Tlie cartoon will neither tell him how the 
colours will be mutually affected when the light streams through them, uor how the whole 
will look fifty feet aliove the eye ; much less w ill it tell him how the window will look in sun¬ 
shine. If it takes tun years at least to leam the art of using oil paint like a master, it is 
unlikely that to use colouresl glass properly will come l)y instinct. 

.\lthough the designing and making stained and painted glass windows is artists’ 
and not architects’ work, 1 trust that the remarks 1 have made on Uiis splendid adjunct 
to your buildings may not be lookcnl upon l>y the architiMSts as a useless wjisto of their 
time. It may afford too un almost unlimited scojkj to artists for employing their skill, from 
the slightest snggestitm in enamel to the glorious richness of transcendental colour, and 
without debarring them from the use of noble form and masterly com]K>sition, if they will 
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onl 3 r<leiRn to consider that the itarenioant object, at least in the fuller variety, is lovely 
colour and not liad pictures. 

Colonre<l glass is nndoubtwlly for the colourist the means by which tlie highest effects 
of colour may he reached, and for the lover of colour the mt^ns of producing a rapture that 
can only be coroi»are<l to the analogous effect on musical devotees of the finest music without 
words. 

There are some ubiquent passages in the great Nathaniel Tfawthome’s Tran»j\trmatum* 
not only pointing out the unfadingness of stained glass as coiiiinired with fresco, but showing 
a passion for colour:—“ In some of these holy edifices they .saw pictures that time had not 
dimmed nor injured in the least, though they perhaps ladonged to as «ild a school of an as 
any that were perishing around them. These were tlie iwiinteil windows; and as often as 
he gazed at them, the sculptor blessed the mediseval time, and its gorgeous contrivances of 
spl^dour ; for surely the skill of man has never accomplished, nor his mind imagined, any 
other beauty or glory worthy to l)e compared with these. 

“ It is tlie special excellence of pictured glass, that the Hght, which falls merely on the 
outside of other pictures, is here interfused throughout the work ; it illuminates the design, 
and invests it with a living radiance; and in requital the unfading colours tran.smute the 
common daylight into a miracle of ricbmess and glory in its passage through the heavenly 
substance of the bb'ssed and angelic shapes which thitmg ihe high-arched window. 

“' It is a woeful thing,' cri^ Kenyon, while one of these frail, yet cndmnng and fadeless 
pictures threw its hues on bis face, and on the jiavement of the church around him,—* a sad 
necessity that any Christian soul should jiass from earth witliout once seeing an antique 
painted window, with the bright Italian sunshine glowing through it! There is no other 
such true svmbol of the glories of a better world, where a celestial radiance will be inherent 
in all things and persons, and render each continually transparent to the sight of all.' " 

• ** TrancfomiAlioti, or iho lUon&Dcr of Monte Betil,” By NaUuuucI Hawthorne. VoU U. pp. 


Errmtum.— Mr. Francis \V. Bedford [F.] write* that the pulpit with porphyr}- work illustrated in 
the lecture on Marble [Jovrsai. R.I.B..\., 17 October 1908, p. 581] is not at Itavello as there stated, 
but at the ('atbodral of Salerno. This correction must servo also for plate v. of Mr. Wiu. Brindley's 
Paper, “The Ancient Quarries of Egypt" ITrassactioss K.I.B.A. X.S. Vol. IV. 1887-88], which is 
the original of the illustration in question, and which also describes tho pulpit as of Ravelto. — En. 
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KEVIKWS. 

ST. ALII.\NS. 

Th* Catkeiiral Chunk o/ Saint Alban*. Itg tin lire. 
TlutHia* Prrkint, il.A. Dfll'i Cathedral Sent*, (fen 
Land. IU03. iViV# 1». IW, [Citorge litll tt Sun*. York 
Street, Cotetit Oarden.] 

It is A quarter of a coiilnry siaw Ijonl Griiii- 
tborpi> obUhied his faculty to “restore, rcjmir, 
and refit the church" of St. Alhari.s. and even 
now it is difficult to write an unitupassioiieil 
account of the cathedral. In the volume Iwfore 
ns—one of the well-known Cathedral Series of 
.Messrs. Ik<ll A .Sons— the Kcv. Tboniaii Perkins. 
M.A., has given ns n brief but clear history from 
the earlicHt times. The book is divided into five 
chapters. Clmpter I. deals with the history of 
the building; Chapters II. and III. with its plan 
and architectural features; Chapter IV. with the 
history of the monastery and see; and Chapter \. 
with some features of the neighlxiurhocMl. 

Albanus, or Alban, was a young soldier who 
wo-s put to death by the Uonmns, A.n. 808, on 
account of his affording aholter to a Christian 
deacon named Aniphibalua, who taught him the 
Christian religion, llo was bthettded on the hill 
overlooking tlio Homan town of Verulnmium. 
1 he north transept of the present church is tra¬ 
ditionally held to be the site of his luartvrdoni. 
A church was erected over the spot a few vean. 
afterwards, and Ikde, writing in the eightir cen¬ 
tury. speialts of the original church existing in his 
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wa-s a later building of which the Saxon halusteni 
in the existing building formed a part. 

The cbnrch wa.s rebuilt by the fourteenth 
abbot, Paul of Caen (1077 1088). largely from 
the remains of tho old city of Yerulam gatliered 
together Iw his predcceesont. 

Abl»t John do Celia (1105-1214) nulled down 
the Norman west front and partially erecu-d a 
new one, which was compIeUKi by his successor. 
This Iwautiful Early English work was swept away 
hv Iginl (irimthorpe. .Mr. W. K. M’cathcrlcv's 
sketch of the interior of the aoiith-wi stern porob 
as it appeared before restoration is given, and. if 
we remember rightly, careful measured drawings 
api»eared in the Spring (iardens Skelcli-booh. 
At some unknown time Uie church or chapel of 
St. Andrew was built to the north of the nave for 
the use of the parishioners and rebuilt bv John 
of M hcatbamphtead Kime time alter 1461, fiut was 
destroyed at the Ifissolution. 

t carefnlly traces the work done by 

the different abbots; and of Ablsjt John of M heat- 
hnmiwtcad (1420-1410 and 1461 1404) he savs: 
“ For the most jwrt his work was luid • he ’did 
almost as much to injure tho abbey as the 
mneteenUi-ccnturv restorers who swei.t away 
much of hiB work have done." This, we think 
is too severe a ^idemnation. as Abbot .lohn put 
up the fine joimted ceihng over the [>re*hytery. 
and it was in acconlonce with his plan (and pro- 

, f niipotir on various parts 

of It) that the magnificent high nJlar screen was 
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erected by Abbot WUluun of Wallingford (U76- 
liHI). 

After the dissolution of tbe uionastery in 1589 
the King granted tbe abbey to Sir Kicbord Lee, 
wbo deniolisbed the monastic oflices, sparing only 
tbo groat gateway, which is 
now used as the Cirammar 
School. 

From the Dissolution up to 
1850 is one long record of 
neglect and patching. A 
public footpath enclosed by 
walls was cut right through 
the church west of the Lady 
Cba]iel, the Lady Chapel itself 
being used as a school. An 
account la given of tbe 
various repairs to the church, 
first under Sir Gilbert Scott, 
and Inter by Lord Grim- 
thorpe, whose puerile designs 
for the trunsepts call forth 
the auUmr’s well-deserved 
ridicule. 

The orientation of the 
church is peculiar, tbe main 
axis poiiiling considerably to 
the south of east, which can¬ 
not have been due to tbe 
noint of sunrise on the saint's 
day, which U ifind Juno. We 
might mention, in this con¬ 
nection, that the other old 
churches of St. Alltans, viz. 

8 t. ^Iichac^s, St. Peter's, and 
St. St*.>phen'8, point in a 
similar direotioii. 

Mr. Perkins speaks of an 
old brazen font which once 
stood in the abbey as having 
been brought by Sir Uiebard 
Ijce from Dunkeld. Tbo in¬ 
scription on it, however, 
slated that it was brought 
from Edinburgh, and Camden 
states that it was the font 
wherein tbo children of the 
kings of Scotland were wont 
to Im' iiaptizc<l. 

('banter IV. contains a 
short history of Uic mona.s. 
tcry, which belonged to the Benedictine order, and 
was founded by OOa 11., King of the Mercians, 
in the year 798 as an act of atonement for his 
treacherous murder of Kthclbcrt, King of East 
Anglia. A useful list of the abbots, witii the 
various works they did, is given. 

About tbo year 950 Ulsinns, the sixth abbot, 
founded three churches on tbo highways facing 
Uio principal entrances to his monastery. As bis 
own church was dedicated to tbe first English 


martyr, it is worthy of note that lie de<licated the 
tliree churches to St. Michael, the chief angel; 
St. Peter, the foremost apostle; and St Stephen, 
the first martyr. 

St. Peter's, which was Periiendicular in charac¬ 


ter. has been practically rebuilt by Iiord Grim- 
thorpe, and now contains very little of interest. 

St. Michael’s Church, portions of which are 
Nonnan, stands within the site of Verulam. 
There is much of interest in the cliuith, including 
a particularly fine Jacobean pulpit. Lord Grim- 
thorpe destroy!^ the west tower in 1H9(( and 
erected a new one at tlie west end of the north 
aisle. Mr. Perkins is not correct, however, when 
he says it was a Saxon tower that was destroyed. 



»T. Mil nut> cMrscs, «T. *uu»: tm« ucotlt iwmulwmbi tuwu. 
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It waa a Late rcrpendicalar one, which had he«-n 
built ineide the walls of an earlier tower, ]M)rtionB 
of which were still atniitliiig when the whole was 
JcinoliahHl. The old tower, though not architec¬ 
turally fine, was a well-known landmark and a 
beautiful bit of old colour. 

The third church, St- Stephen's, also contains 
Norman work, and baa an Karly Knglish south 
chapel. The old brass eagle lectern was probably 
part of the spoil brought from llolyruod by Sir 


reproduced. A small plan of the cathedral is 
given at ihi‘ end, which shows the general arrange- 
tiieni sufficiently clearly. We notice, however, a 
slip in the position of the refen nee letter K, which 
is snppoted to mark the position of the Walling- 
f< rd Screen, which is lichind the high altar at the 
east end of the presbytery, whereas the letter has 
Iweti placed at the position occupied by the rooil 
screen, near the cast end of the nave. 

A. WlilTFOUU .A.voebson. 



STKATFOKD-l'l’O.S’-AVON. 


TUt CoUtyitttf Ckurth 0/ Strai/m Jim-Aron amJ otkrr 
ItmUimft of ImUrnl in ilu Totm attJ Krtgkbotir- 
kood. Vy JlaroU Valrr. H'i/A tVty^ki lUt$». 
tmlioH*, c/itfflj/ frum l‘koloffraiJu by Ik* Aulkor. 
80. I/ohJ. IMS. I’rict I*, to. Idrvrgi Brit and 
Smu, York aiittt, Comtl Goidm.': 


«T. tuus n: (Ot-TS sjiim aiiuwuu je»<ma)i »r TaisTKSXTS 

Atu >vcmTauTU'4.»Tr>y nuuo 

Uicliard Li e in LMl when tlie Earl of Hertford 
socket! Fldinburgb- It is inscribed “Georgius 
Creicbtouii Kpiscopiis 1 tiinkeldensis.” Mr. Perkins 
iiointa out that there were two Ittshopsof Dtinkeld 
bearing that name. We think, however, it was 
nrobably the George Crichton who was Bishop of 
llunkold frum 1527 to loLH, aa lie had been pre- 
vnously Abbot of Holy-rood, and is the preiaUi who 
is recorded to have “ thanked Gotl that be knew 
neither Uie Uld nor the New Testament, and yet 
had prospered well enough all his days." 

The hook will prove a very useful and reliable 
guide to St, Albatin. It is plentifully illustrated 
with specially taken phut'jgRipha, many of which 
aro excellent as photographs and have been well 


Messrs. Bell are following up their well- 
known and useful “ Cathedral Series" hy 
uniform monographs of some of the moat inU^ 
resting churches nut of cathedral runk. The 
church of the Holy Trinity. Strntfonl-upon- 
•Avon, is one well worthy of incluaion in Uiis 
list. " Stratford-upon-.Axou," says Mr. Baker, 
oven if it were pos.sible to imagiiKi the ijuiet 
country town apart from tlie memory of its 
mo£t celebrated son, would still bo found full 
of charm. Standing in the rich, fruitful 
‘ Heart of England.' through which ilows one 
of the most beautiful rivers in the world, ao 
typical in its quiet rojxisu of our English 
c«iunt^ life, it is also full of archiU-ctural and 
historical interest. In addition to its large 
and beautiful church, its (iiiitdball. Guild 
Clmpcl, Greinmar Scltool, and other buildings 
cunnected with the guild life of tin- town, its 
streets of half.Umltcred houses, and its grand 
fifteenth-century bridge, it possesses one of the 
most complete series of town records in ex- 
istence.*' 

Mr. Harold Baker wntes willt Iwth love and 
intimaUj knowledge of liis subject, and has pro¬ 
duced quite a model guide to nil that ia histori¬ 
cally or artistically interesting in Stratford. His 
book U both full and accuraUs well arran^^, and 
clearly written. It is noticeable throughout for 
qualities of goisl taste uiul discriminalinn which 
lift it far abovo ibe level of ibe orrlinan* local 
guide-book. It is in fact the work of a thorough 
artist, as is further cvideiic«>d by the manv 
excel lent plioUsgraphic illustratiocs, all done by 
the author, by which the little volume is enrich^ 
Of guide-liooks to Slratford-uiion-Avoii the name 
IS legtoii; of giKsl ones there are few, and among 
theHe the present one is, for iu sue and price, 
tlie best. 

Aktiicu S. Fia>wt:u. 
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CHRONICLE. 

TUE NOVEMBER EXAMLNATIONS. 

Prriimiwtrj. 

A PrcliminarT Exuuination, qualifying for 
PnbntionrrslitpB.I.BJi.^vns held simaltaneously 
in London and the provincial centre* indicated 
l<c]otr on the .*)rd and -Ith ult. One hundred and 
seventy-one candidates were admitted, and f»9 were 
exempted from sitting. The remaining 112 were 
examined, with the following results:— 
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Tho following are the names of iho successful 

candidates together with (hoso exempted, making 

a total of 140 newly registered Probationers: — 

AUAMSON : JaniM ItoberUon; S. Itadnor Teme*. I>uin- 
barton Ihxwl, (ibiii^w [JLTditrr: Ur. i. J. liumit. 
A.ll..S..A.*> 

AINSWOItTIl : Kdwin ; ** Itodirr,** ICrviilge. Ulockbam 
Makter'. Mr. Dntrrtlrn). 

ATACK : UrtiTKe .Vlbcrt Sr^nme; 4 Komulm noiul. Ulock. 
bum [M«a/rr: Mr. K, C. Buddie , 

ATKKV; Itraiuald William: •*TortrlO tVr*t Hdl ttnad. 
Bnumamoutli ifatttr: Mr. Sydney Toawrll;. 

JIASKEBVILLK : John Albert; .5* HaJli«TU l.aa«, Cbetl- 
ham Hill, Manchcater ; iliulfrt : Moura. Chadwick * 
>V Booth .. 

liEVtIUOXT : Kuacnr Kdwaid; Harbledoim, Manor 
Hood. Kidetip. Kent Moatrr : Mr. E. C. Braumunt . 

BEECH : Frcflrrivk William; ll>, Silrertlale Hoad. Wol. 
tUnloo. Stokc-on-Tnmt [Earl Gronvitlr’a Endownl 
Kcliuol]. 

BEI.I.: Doualoi; ni Uladatonr Street. Scarbumtigh.Ycrk. 
■hirw ; Miuteri : Metaro. Cooper * A Darla *J. 

BLACK.!: Cbarlea Hrnry; Mayfield Huuie, Uardrn 
Street. Todmorden. Yorka [.Vaafrr: Mr. J. It. Blarka.. 

llLOXAM: Owen Aatley; c/o Mr. SlallarJ. Horton 
Creoecnl. Bugby ; Bugby School). 

BOSS: .Albert Henry; 108 SewanUtone Bead, Victoria 
I^ark Gate. N.E. Mutter: Mr. ¥. Neabitt Kemp}. 


BOYES; Willie; Clifton VUlaa. Lore Lane, Pontefract 
Hasten : Mesan. Garaida A I’ennlngton'. 
BBACEWELI.: Arthur; Thwaitea, Keighley. Ycnka 
Hasirr: Mr. Wm. Bhodcs Nanna'. 

BBIDGEB: BobenOwen; »J.A GohHiurat Termre. Sonlli 
Haropttead. N.W, 'Hasten: Meatrs. Spalding* * 
f^^ding • . 

UBlTTAlN ; Samuel Taylor; Eaat Bank, SL Anne’a Bcail 
Ea«t, Sl Anne’aon-.Sea Collegiate Srbool, St. Anne'a.. 
Bl'BOESS; George Douglaa; H, Kieeland Bead, Ealing, 
W. [Matfer: Mr. H. W, Hetherington Palmer}. 
Bl'BLlNGH.AM; Allred Claode: 29 Preorie Boad. IMg- 
baeton. Birmingham IMcttrrrt; Mcatra. MococU A 
Maneell* . 

BUBNETT: Frederick Wondlaa*; Jarrow Honoe, Tondii, 
Bridgend, Glamorganohiie rMaster: Mr. E. W. 
Burnett}. 

C.AMKBOX: Kenneth; 4 Half Edge Lane, Ecclet. Lauca- 
ohlre '.Arehitecturml School. Literpool rnirentity;, 
C.AMPKIX: Dudley Janie*; St. Moritx. Mulgrare Hood. 
Sutton. Surrey [Afoafert: Mtssn. George Elkingtun 
* Son •}. 

CABOIU.: Campbell Feathertton: 198. Blyth Itoad. W. 
Mr. B, S. Warren]- 

C. ABT: Henry Philip Leopold, 47 liart.|d Boad, I’ppcr 

Norwood, S.E. 

CABTEB: John William, jnn.; 47 Clntreb Street. Bugby 
Bugby School]. 

CABl'S-WILSON: Cbarlr* Denny : 10 BiUmortcui Boad, 
Bugby. Warwiokahire ' Bugby'School '. 

CASH: Rowlaod Walker; 9. .Albya Place. Aberdeen 
[Maatrr: Mr. A. Maraball Mackeiixie.* A FLS.A.], 
CATCBl'OLE: Cyril; Buaaell Houati. Burtell Buad, Ip»- 
with ; Master ; Mr. Ba,vmond C. Wrinch *,. 
CHEBBINGTON : Harry; 21 I*>wcr Cbnreb Lime.Tipton, 
Slaffa Dtidley Grammar Sebool,. 

CI.ABKE; Herbert, jnn., 31 High Street, Cbclniatord, 
Ettex . Matters: Ueiwrt. Clare A Itoce * . 

CLARKE: Henry Holland; South View. Severn Boad. 
Weaton-anper-Mure 'Matters : MeBtr*. H. T. Wilde A 
Fry,. 

CLAY: Geoffrey Boail; 225 Clcuceiler Terraoe, Hyde 
Park, W. 

CLI'NIES-BOSS; George Dymoke; ft Vigo Street, W. 

Masters : Metara. Rilmund Wimperla * A Beat * . 
COCKRILL: Kmneth Arthur; IS9 High Street. Gortraloo. 
Great Yarmouth ' Eaat Anglian School, Bury St. Ed¬ 
mund* 

COLLINS: Philip John Utngwarthy; SO, London Boad, 
Wembley, Middleeea Muitrr: Mr. O. A. T. Muhllv 
ton •}, 

COOK: Jemea .Arrowamttli: 87 Connaught Boad, Cariiff 
M<i«/cr: Mr. Lennui lloberuonl. 

COOPER : Edward: C4, Cannon Stieet, E.C. Master : 
Mr. Charle* Henman *!. 

COOPER: Frederic Ruland; Southdrnc. Krtlcring 
Master: Mr. A. E. Sawday*:. 

DANIEL: Francia John; H, L,vdun lluad. Old Town. 
Clapluini ,Matten: Mewrw. Uearell* A Son:. 

D. AVIES: tlwen: I.AI. Foreal Boad, Wafthamalow. K. 
D.AA' : Urahame lorrway: r/o Mr. F. Waterman. Elm.- 

inrode. South Itcoil. Taunton (iramtnai School, 
Ealing*. 

DOUSON ; Jorepti John; Front Street, Wingato Station 
, 3/<utrr: Mr. J. J. WileoD . 

DVSCANSON: Edward Ford; Nutwood, BieUvy Park, 
Kent [iiaster: Mr. John W. Sim|<aon*}. 

EBBS:. llalph Bettiam Hall; ** Tubo^." Ilurham Avenue. 
Brotidey, Kent - Maslrrt : Mrwn. Oeor(^ haiurii * 
A Son} 

EDMONDS: Leonard William; M Old I’ark .Arenue. 
Nigbtingal# lame, Balham, S.W. [Muitm: Mewra. 
Treadwell A Martin *}, 


L 
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EVANS : Rot ; c/o Mcxsn. Touog A Hall, 17 Southampton 
Street,Bloonubory 'UoilfTMi MeMta. Voung* A Hail* 

EEKIUKU; Jame* Straton; 41, Horiot Rov. Edinburgh 
lAfor/rr: Sir R. Rowand An<l«n<>n,* LUl).;. 

KINNINO: Ijconard John; Sand Bock, 1‘inhoe, EieUr 
r.V(ufcr: Mr, F, J. Comniin: 

n JIN AGIN: Hn«h WUliain: Yorkrllle, Summer Hill 
{ilatttr: Mr. Anhnr Hill *J. 

FL-VNIG.IN : John Herald: Crown Hotel. Great Yictoria 
Street, l)el(a>1 Mnttrr : Mr. \V. J. Moore . 

FIXICKHART: William Stuurt: I'J'i Oloiuweter Terrace. 
Hyde l*ark. W. St. I’rter’a College, WeeUnltuter 

FORSTER: Edward Harold; North Field, Thome. Uon- 
raeter ',.V<ij/er: Mr. J. M. Duseor * . 

FU.ISEU: Percy; StS, Killiuer .\venue, Streathara Hill 
[.Vrutrr: Mr. Thiimaa Arnold *\ 

KllKNCH; Harold ; Newton Oartli, Hedun. near Hull 
Magtrr- Mr. U. K. Jacobi . 

FURNISS: Lawrence: ‘i3 St. Edmund'* Terrace. Regent’* 


Park. N.W. Mnttrr: Mr. T. II. Wbinney * . 

O.VBB-VTT: Frederic Herbert Johnion; 3, High Street, 
Burtoo.on-Trent [A/otfer: Mr. William Swindell,. 
GILLESPIE: Jatnea; 3, Kiuburii Terraoe. St Aiidiewe. 

N.B. 'Afoaieri: Me**ra. Gllle«pie a Scott. 
(tL.\NFIELD: Eme«t Itud^-; Fairhtdine, Clialvey Park, 
Slough, Borka 'Univcraity College School, I.ondoii> 
UUODWIN : Bernard Malcolm; 10, South l*Hrk Hill Hoad, 
Croydon [Whitgilt Grammar School 
GREEN: John William; 113 Rock Street, Piumoor. 

Sheffield ‘ Mntlrr: Mr. H. 1. Putter * , 

HALEY; Emeai; 17'J, Llmd Street, Mosi Side, Man- 
cheater [i/tutrr: Mr. Frank W. Mee * 

H.ALL: Hnbert; 100 Melbourne Rond, Leicceter [ Mat/rr ; 
Mr. A. £ Sawday* . 

HALL: Samnel; Oak Houae, llKl Wllmaluw RtMkd, 
Withington, near Mancbeater [A/oiteri ; MeHeti- 
Mangnall dc LiUlewoode *]. 

H.AR\Ek : Walter; ComwalliaHouae,ComwalliaGur*lena, 
llaatlnn [J/oater: Mr, .krtliur Weill •]. 

HASTIE: Thomaa tdule; llfi, On»low Drive, Dennia- 
toun, Glasgow [J/oai/r: Mr. John Kairweather *... 
H.IWKINS: Norman; 66 Evenfield Place, KL l.c>maids- 
on-Sea [JLriter; Mr. Arthur Well* 

HAYS; John W ilaon; t», Xmke Bank, Station Town, W’in. 

gate. Durham ^MatUr: Mr. II. T. Oiadon 
HEPPEL: Fraucia Henry; South IxNige. Park Avenue. 

Worctwter Matter: Mr. A. Hill Parker . 

HICKS; Lanreliit Joseph; Egliam Hill, Knnvy Malvern 
College}. 

HUDDEB: Eric Edwin; OniUIfuideiie, Wliilehall lUad. 

Thornton Heath [Matter: Mr. John WilU;, 
HOLLINS: George; 4 Market Place. Newemtte, SlaOi 
[Af/uters: Mraira. Lynam. Beckett • A Lynam *1. 
J.ICKSON : Thomaa Gordon; lO.'i. Abbeville Hoad, Clap, 
ham Common, 8.W. [Mattrrt; Mn>r«. Cooper A 
Taylor i. 

JEFFERIES : Herbert George; Fowey Villa, tjueeu’* Road. 

Springheld, Cbelmalurd ’.Matter’: .Mr. F. wiiiiniornl. 
JOHNSON: Artiiur William; 1«, St, Jainea'i Street. 
Sheffiebi Alai/er: Mr. Cbadliekl *]. 

Montagu; W lti>g«nt Street. Swindon. 
W jlU IMatter : Mr. ElUi H. Pritchett * 

KAYE: Stewart; »4 Rondgate W’itli.mt, Alnwick Matter; 
Mr. G. Rravell, jan.*j. 

KING : George Grant; Ardvam. Cultra, Relfait Matter: 
Mr. J. St. J, Phillip* 

KNOOP: Robert; Royal GramiiMr School. Lancaater. 
KNOX; Aleunder Neilnon: 1, Bute Ganleni..Gbuumw 
[Matter: Mr. Andrew Ualfoor'. 
l..\W80N: Maurice Bertie; 15i'8«alli Villa., Camden 
Siiuair. N. Mailrr: Mr. George Elkington •}. 

LAk: ^1 HowanI: Seltool Houm. Henlev Boad, Iim 
wich tjiircii Klijiab«th Sebutd, Ipawicli],’ 


IiEOOE; Benjamin; 7. London Road, St Alhaaa, Hena 
[Majfcr: Mr. P. C. Blow 

LEIGH: Dunglai Chantlor; Elm Grove. Win.Iotd, 
Ctieihlre IMoi/m ; Mewa. Wm. * A Segar Owen *}. 

MARTIN ; John Gray; ’JI9 Park Road. Oldham [Matter: 
Mr. Thomaa Hilton}. 

MAStlN: Freilrrick Charin, Uerrard'e Lodge, Banitead, 
Surrey iA. A. Day School). 

MOHl: David Jamei: S49, High Street, Perth. N.B. 
Mnttm: MeMTi. Maclaien A Maekay]. 

MOORE: Thomai Syilney; 11, Selby Temoe. Maryport. 
Cumberland [M^eri: MMira. Olivet* and Dodg- 
khun *'. 

MUNNION: Harold Arthur: “Avondale." Sibella Road, 
Clapliam. K.W. ’Mattert; Meuia. MackinUxb A New¬ 
man). 

NASH : Bernard Owen; 3. Dutton Boad. Brighton, 
Suneet Matter: Mr. I,Mlie W. Green * , 

MEMANN-SMITH: Hubert; Clevclun. L^ibam Iim. 
S.E. Matter! : Architectural Si-bool, King'i Col¬ 
lege’. 

NURSE: Henry ; Nurlhfteld Terrace. Eantmoor 
Boad, W'akertrld. Yorkihiie [Matter: Mr. Henry 
Crutchley]. 

ORCHARD: Cbaric* Robert; 71 Peuuoylvania Roail, 
Exeter 'Matter: Mr. Jame* Jertnan •). 

P.kRNACO'TT; Horace Waller: The Feitu. 15, leinrri 
Grove. Penge, 8.E. ; King’i Collige Arcbilccturml 
School). 

PARK: Edward; 93. Peel Street, Sunderland [Matter ; 
Mr. Joieph S|iain *J. 

PERRIN: Allred John; ^ Buckwood,” 57 Underhill Road, 
Dulwich. S.E. [Majicr: Mr. Charle* E. Barry •}. 

I'lCKMEKE: Travera; 4. Alexandra Drive, Prince'* Park, 
Liverpool (Miufer: Mr. Tboma* Shelmerdine)- 

POUTKOUS: Jame* Vincent Boy ;.** Avondale," Lythara, 
|janc> [Pembroke Home School, Lytham], 

PHESTWICH ; Lewyn Jamei; 25, Ani'pthill Siiuare.N.W, 
[Mailer: Mr. W. G. Wilaon 

KAVKNSCROFT; Joieph Henry; Helium, Mueitey Hilt, 
Liverpool [Jfa«/en: Mcim. WooUall * dc Eeelm * J. 

BIGG : William Arthur; Oxford Street, Carnfnrtb, Igxnre 
fFriendi' School, I-ancanter], 

UOESCHEB. Cecil William; ’J kMIf.wd Lane. Wet 
BridgfonI, Nottingham [Mailerx: .Meoan. A. R. Cal¬ 
vert iV William it Gleate*;, 

IIOI.LIN; Percy William; 3>t, St Ihan.tan’i Boail, kV’e*t 
Kenrington [Matter: Mr. H. T. Gradon * . 

ROSE: Winter; Ivy Home, .kihbamham Ruad. Bedfonl 
Mntlert: Mcmiw. Uibrr A Anthony j. 

SCATCHARU; Fred; *• BeckBeld," llarno Road, C'aitlr- 
loid [Maifrr: Mr. Arthur Ha^ey). 

SCHOFIELD: Jolm Frank; 40 Bow Kood, E. Matter: 
Mr. A. E. Haberohon *], 

SCOTT: Krneit Albert; Ifil old Kent R.wd, S.E. [M<u 
ter ; Mr. Allred W. S. Cfoca •}. 

SEATON : Jame* Arnold; Peiubtoke Hoiue School, 
Lytham. 

SELLECK ; George Rruuking; 9. Oieen Bank, Plymuulh, 
IVvon [Mnttrr: Mr. B. Prietiley Sliiree*|. 

SMITH: Gerald Parker; Feroo llall, Tonbridge [Too- 
briilge School). 

SMITH: Boland Inglebv; Eaitlen, Wliilecrost Roail, 
kVeiton-iuper-Mare [Matter: Mr. Ham F. Price). 

SMITH ; Stephen Percy, B.A, Oxon; c/o S. E. Sinitli, 
Kmi., 19, South I’anule, LenU [Matter; Mr. Stephen 
Ern»t Smith ■ j. 

SOUTHON: Harold; C, Carmalt Terrece. Putney, 8.W. 
, King'* College School). 

STANLEY: Joieph Weiton ; 9 Hyde Plaoo, C.-on M.. 
Uanchevter [Mitifcri: Meieni. /Ukef A llowilan'. 

.STEPHENS: William L^ie; Dohwall*. IJikcaid.'Corn¬ 
wall [Matter ; Mr. T. R. KiUell • 
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8TKVENH; Ediptr: SI AkxAuJra ri«e*. NVwcnrtle on. 

Trnr [J/njfrr: Mr. S. S. Stallwool;. 

SWAl'.ES; ‘IliomM M«kmi ; Hou**. r|>i>M- 

HolUixl, Wiynn. 

TASKKU: Williiuii W«tt: thinbUne llou^e. Sorih SliiekU 
JloilftB: Mrinm. MoakI ik T«*k<^ . 

TAYHUl: Itolwrt Henry; Si, Alliotl hltert, I'erth, N.ll. 

[Matter; Mr. A. G. Ueiton'. 

THOMPSON: Thomrui WillUin; Dcnthill Trrrnce, Trim- 
iloD Colliery. B.S.O„ OurUam [Matter; Mr. Fred 
Wileyj. 

THOMSON : David Halloa; Oartinouth Tower. Dirt. 

iiKMith Park Hill, N.W. [Hii;h;;ate School, lrf:ndonl. 
TBOHNE: Harman; Aehrtoll, bmita|>le MaiUr: Mr. 
Arnold Thonie*> 

TIIOUPE: Sidney Hubert; Biniprood, Anwm Hoad, Tnl> 
noil Park, S.': Mtuien; Meeera. Tlioriie .V KumUa]. 
TOMKINS: Huch Charlee; Millbrooke Hoime. Newport, 
I.W. IMatUr; Mr. .S. E. TomkinK > 

TB.VVIS: Artbor; 27 Todmordeu Rood. LitlleboroagU, 
near Hanclie«t«r [Matter; Mr. F, W. Dixon'. 
AT.LASCO; Loclo; 170, Holland Borul, Kenainxton. W. 

[Matttrs ; Meiera. Banister Fletcher .t Sooa 
WADE ; Albert Lovian; The Orchard, Dolwieb Couinion, 
S.E. [Dulwich Colley], 

WALOA'TE: Cliaries l*eTCttal; Norwood, Beterley, Yorks 
[ifoMen: Sir Allred Oelder .t L. Kitchen 
W.ABBY’; John Lneas; 2 Cobbaiu Boad, Wood Green. N. 

[Matter: Mr. Percy Green *1. 

WATfHtHOl’SE; Gilbert; iO Foreet Drive. Leytonetone, 
N.E. [MatUr ; Mr. W. Stair], 

WATSON: Walter Clarence; Lincoln House, York Boad. 

Wret Hartle|K>oI [Miulrr: Mr. T. S. Walton). 
WFjVBING : Stanley John: 16. Hitthfield Street. Uioestcr 
] Maslers ; Messrs. Coales A* Jolinson], 

WEBBER: Henry Stanton; Public Works IVpartrnrut, 
Sou^ Athca [Mirslert: Messrs, 4. B. Cooper A Sons ;. 
WEBBER; Sidney Joseph; U. Ciauliml Bisc. Maiden¬ 
head, Berks [Mattera: Messrs. Davy A Salter 
WKUtCBN : Thomas Gordon; Greenfield House. Camp¬ 
beltown [Moslcr: Mr. Andrvw Balfoar[. 

WESTON : Ernest; O'* EKertun Boad, North Shcrc. 

BlackpiHd Matter : Hr. T. O. Ijimb]. 

WESTON; Kment Arthur: IS, Ainger B'tail. N.W. 

I Mastert : Messrs. Banister Fletchei A Sons * . 
WF.arrWORTH: Allred Robert; 7H Hiah Sirrei. Syden¬ 
ham. 8J2. (Hosier: Mr. Gcorpe Tolley '. 
WHIDDINGTON : WUliam .Arthur; 71 yuren Slieet, 
Cheapaide, E.C. [Matter; Mr. W. WbidditiKlon,.. 
WHITEHEAD: John FMmond. jun.; ^J. High SUcet. 

Sheffield [ Moslm: Mesara. C. J. Innocent A Son ‘ j. 
WinrrAKRB: Thomas Herbert; Ifi Trent Bonlevanl. 
W. BridgforJ. NoltinKhaiu [Mattrr; Mi. H. TalUem 
Sttdbaryl. 

WILLAS: William Stavcicy; 7 Bowling Green Ibaid. 
Kettering. Nortbants [Matferi ; Mrsars. Gotrli • A 
Saunders'. 

WILLEY: Hugh Henrv Scott; SomexefieUl, Belgatr, 
Surrey (A. A. Day School . 

WILSON; Arthur Gordon; Hill Cottage. Taypurt. Filc- 
shire [Matter ; Mr. James Fmdlayj. 

WILSON ; GeoUfey Cecil ; •* Beiiby," i5 High Rood, 
StTMthem. H.\V. [Esslbuumc College]. 

WINTER; Cecil B.; 51. High Street. Hucknall Torkaid, 
NotU [Matter ; Mr. W. D. Pratt . 

WOB8LEY : Nieholaa; The Gablet, Park Avenue, Black- 
pool [Matter ; Mr. James 11. Mangan). 

YEOMAN: Guy Hemingway; 10 Shrubbery Boad,Sltcat- 
liam, S.W. (Mrtster: Mr. Arthur Keen;. 

YOCNO: Albw Murray Campbell; 1»5 KoiningUm Roail. 
I,ambetb, 8.E. [Mattrrt; Meaos. Green, Abboll. A 
Eliot). 

Tbs vtsitik <•) ilsastcs amsUo s( the teeUtsle. 


Intermediate 


The liitGmicdiaie Kxamuintion, i|iialifying for 
StutlraUhip H.I.U.A., mi* held simulUneously 
in Loudon, llristol, Leeds, and Manchester oti 


the tird. 4th, Slh, and fith ult., 

results :— 

Xinatar 
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The foUowiug are the names of Uio passed can¬ 
didates, given in order of merit as placed by the 
Board of Examiners :— 


MOORE : Leslie Thomaa 'I'tobatioaer 1S91>]; 14. Great 
Ormond Street, W.C. [Matter ; Colonel Edis, CJl.}. 
B.ATLEY': Claude .JVoiwlioner ISUS); Bo»* A'alley, Brent¬ 
wood. Essex (Jfiulcr: Mr. U. W, Leighton ,. 

LAMONT; Alexander Hay [/>oh<i/io*irr IMhlj; 24. Miliar 
Crvweent, Momingaidc, ^nbuigb [Matter; Mr.Oearge 
Craig). 

SOLOMON : Digby Lewis lower 1U02]; 21, Hamil- 

mn Terraco, N.W. ; Matter ; Mr. Lesris .Solomon*.. 
STOCKDALE; \\ illlaiu [Probationer 11K»]; 10, Walcr- 
ville Hoad, North Shield* Maitert; Me*sr>.'nuuu't* 

A. I'age A Son'.. 

SHACKLETOX; Harry [ProbirioMer 1001]; 7. Bedcliffe 
Street. Kelghlcv rMasters: Mrssrx. W. H..A .A. Stigdrn . 
lU'MPHBY: Harold Waller [1‘robationer 1002;; 2, Grand 
Parade. Bwiirnemonlb We-t [Mattera ; Messrs. Fogerty 
A Parnell;. 

GOLDING: Herbert Hayluck [Probationer 1002'; 56. 
Plum Lane. Ilumstead, Woolwich SJ^. [Matter; Mr. 
H. Sliaw . 

HILLERNS: Oswald Hero Wilhelm [Probationer 1004.; 
Oldenburg Villa, Hesslc, E. A'orka [Matter; Mr. H. S. 
Jacobs). 

.ATKINSON: .Arcliibald Haney l‘Ti^)atioi>tr IwOi* ; 81. 
Kyrie Boad. Clapliam Common, S.W. Matter; Mr. 
F. G. Knight • J. 

WIIJ^MOTT: Edmund Chariei Morgan , PnJtaltoner 
lOOO;; 107, Birbmuud BcsmI,C aidill fMosIm: Mesir*, 
llabendion. Fawckiier A Co.',. 

DVEB: Frank ' I’nibattemer 1808 ; 167. Cborlton Road, 
Brooks's lUr. Mancbtsliw Xlaitrra; Messrs. IbaUli. 
Chailsrick.* A PorUv). 

GOUI.DEB : Arthur Christopbet [/yobo/ioarr lOOO ; 
AVoodbury, Wisidlord Green, Essex Mattrrt: Mestrr. 
Banister Fletcher A Sons * . 

HOBSFIELD; John Niton, jnn. {'rvbationrr 1001); II. 
Penrhyn Boad. Kingston-npon-Thamce [Matter: Mr. 
Nixon lloTsheld), 

Tl'RITN: Wilfrid Probatumrr llHW); Park View. Baker, 
SuudrrUnil MatUr; Mr. Joaetdi Spain* . 
li.VLK ; ‘l^mai Isiwrvnce JUnbationer 1000] ; Huaic 
Farm, Miblenliall. Marlborough, Wills [.l/nsfcr: Mr. 
Ctiarlrs E. Panting',. 

Ml'FF : Edward Braniwood Probationrr 1*09 ; Tlie Bnl 
House, Bexley Heath, Kent '.Moilm ; Hc^sni. W. A. 
Pile* sml It. S. Balfour*;. 

HOPE: Peter BalUngall Malcolm [l^robationee lOOOj; 
lit. Feiitiman Bead. Clapliam Bund, S.W. ' Matlert : 
Messrs. Houston* A Houston* . 

TEMPEST: Frederick William (/Vofcofionrr 1001]; ao. 
Kiikby Road, Sutton.in-.AthftsId. Notts [Matter ; Mr. 
E. Bryan D:!an}. 
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THOMAS : Robin Audrey [ProboJioMfr 1‘JOl]; BO, SL 
Andrew'! Rond, South»e». H»nU [MaUrr: Mi. Norman 

SWIXDELLS: Harry Cecil I'robatiowr lyO"!); “ lliim- 
thorpe," l-airtield, iirar Muncherter Mr. 

Joaepli Swaibriek*]. 

M'RSTOS : OcllCampbell Pivtiationer lOOI*; “Manor- 
<lcue," Bristol Roail, Weston-super-Mare [UatUn : 
Me«sis. Haru Price A W. Jane]. 

IJAMFORU : Denni* [ProJwJloncr I'XW); e/o Ed»t*r Wood, 
Km|.. 78. Croat SlreeL Manchester ilattfrt Mr, Kdiiar 
Wood ’j. 

BAUUF.rr: Willis Tliesdore McNoKliten lIVoAolwiwr 
UNlO]; Etruria Vicarajse, Stoke-on-Trent 'Mdi/cni: 
Meiws. Lynani,* Beckett,* A Lynaro'. 

BUCK: Roland James '/Ww/itnire IVOJ';; “ Sunny 
mu.'* Horst Ro«wl, Horibam {Matter ; Mr. Danistet 
Fletcher •]. 

IILT-IAJCK: Archibald [/‘rtdai/ioncr HiOJj; 09. Ameabury 
Areoue, Streatham Hill. S.W. {Matlert: Meaira. 
Niven* A WigsleaworUi*]. 

CLAY: IlerbeH ll'n>Uticmer 1901]; 1. Ruskin Street. 

Gainsborough [Jtfiudrr: Mr. Henry J. Copley]. 
COCKER: John {/‘rvbalumer 1001]; “Oakwood," Park 
Road. Tiniperloy [Mnsfrr : Mr. J. T. Ashton!. 
DAVIDSON : John {Proiatiaiur 1894] ; “ Elderalie," 
Loughton, Essex {Ma-tler: Mr. Banister Fletcher*]. 
EDWARDS: Arthur Cecil Morris {Probationer 1901]; 
Bank Houte, Ricknumswortb {Maeler: Mr. Amoht 
Mitchell*]. 

FORSTER: Douglas Alfred I/•roftoHonrr 1900]; Fern 
lands, Chertsey, Surrey [JTasfcrs: Messrs. Banister 
Fletcher A Sons •], 

HAYWORTH: Dudley Parkea [Drotoioaer 1900] ; 01. 

Cazenore Road. N, [Matter i Mr. F. Undos Forge \ 
IIITCIIINS: Walter William [/Vobn/ioruT 1900]; 19, 
Wyndham Square, Plymouth [.Vaster: Mr. B. Priestley 
Hhirea*;. 

IIUHNFELDT: Arnold Peareon [fVoiotowrr lOOlJ; c o 
Dr. Fairbank, Bouletard, Hull ] Jfoiter: Mr. John M. 
Doaiot*]. 

HEWITT : Cla rde Elborne [Ihobattoner lOW]: “ lUee- 
holuie,’* Boleorcr Cardens, Sherarood Rise, Notting- 
luim. 

INGRAM: Tbomas Frederick [Probationer 1900]; 13. 
Westfield Grove, Wakefield [Afnsfert: Messrs. W, A D. 
Thomtuni. 

JAVl'KH: Sydney [ftnohttftoswr lOOl] ; 143. Osborne Road. 

Forest Gate. E. [Afot/rr: Mr. F. J. Sturdy *'. 
JOHNSTON; Reginald ]P»i>bafiinuT 1899J: 60, Moorgate 
Street. E.C. 

KlU.BY : Ashley Scarlett (J^robationer 1901]; 10. Aber¬ 
deen Park, Highbury, S. [Master: Mr. John W. 
Simpson * . 

Mt'RCH : 8|iencer Harris Joseph [I'robalioner I'.tOO ; 
“ Oakhnrst," I^oughton. Essex [Mosfer: Mr. James 
Farlev]. 

MYERS : 'John il'rtibatimier 1899] ; 33, Ranilolph Crescent. 

Maida Vale, W. [Mastri : Mr. ttelissa Joseph*]. 
MYERS; l-egeniler William [Probationer 19()J]; 20, St. 
Andrew's Street, ('auibtidge [Mattert ; Messrs. Mae- 
Alister* it Tench*]. 

P.VTEUSOX : William Esain [Prubationet 1900); The 
Shrubbery, Gloucester Road, Cheltenh.tm Master: Mr. 
R. lloo]ier Yunier!. 

PETO : (iilbert Eyre [r'ruAutunirr PJOl] ; C. Alfred Street, 
Rath [Moster: Mr. W. J. Willeox], 

PIERCE; Arthur Patrick llrriur l‘nibatiimer 1901] 
[Auckland. New /.eaUndJ; 83, Strele's Rasul. Ilamp. 
stead. N.W. [Mastrr; Mr. IC t,augton Cole*]. 
ROBINSON: .Arcbihcdd Hurley [fVohifionrr 1901]; 21, 
Soho IhNtd, UandswiMtii, Birmingham ' Matlert : 
Mct*ra. Oliter Floyd A Ea'-l]. 


ROE; Cyril Kenneth [ProbalHtner 0 1 '*• 

Ourdrns, Kensington. W. ] Matter : Mr. ^ 

TASKER: Harry Francis [Proiatumer 1900]: Maryon 
Ilall,Frognsil Lane.IlauipslKul Master; Mr. Francis 

W. Tasker*]. ^ 

TCCKER; Alfred Nicholson Pmbalnmer I'.lOOj; tjo A..*>. 
Parker, Esq.. 20. George SUeet, Plyiuoutli Matter : 
Mr. .Arthur 8. Parker*). 

WATKINS: Thomas William [f'retwfiowrr lrtJ9.: ». 
Harrington Oanlens. S. Kensington [Muster: Mr. IL 
Philip Day •]. ... e.-. 

WICKENDEN : Arlliur Fred [Prabattoner IKIKIi : &ty 
Engineers' I>epartm#nt, 'Town Hall, Hull. kork*. 
[Matter: Mr. Wra. Hariurr]. 

WILSON: John Archibald [f'rohdfioitrr 1902.: 10, Artesian 
Road, Bayswater, W. ^Matter*: Mesatv Suvensoo* .t 
Redlem •]. 

WOOD: Cecil Walter J'lobationer 1903]; 19, Charing 
Cro*a Roail. W.C. [Matter : Mr. F. Strout-.* New 
/ealaod; 

a. J A s 8--* — * - - Af 9^10 TtaaA It *49 a. 


The following Probationers who Itavo attendud 
the full two years' course in architecture at Uni¬ 
versity College, Liverpool, and have obtained a 
first-class certificate at the College Final Exami¬ 
nation, were, on the recommendation of the Board 
of Examiners, exempted from sitting for the re¬ 
cent Intermediate Examination, and have liccn 
admitted as Stiulentt the work done 

them during the Session having lieen approved 
the Board as Testimonies of Study :— 

RARMlsH: loMiurd ' Peobatumer 1992], 22 Aughton 
Road, Rirkdak>, Southport. 

RIRCH: John Godfrey Con ills Prubationcr 1903 , 
Chester. 

HONEYUEKNE: Ernest Hardy [1‘Tobatumer lOOi], 2.3 
Duke Street, Southport. 

LEWIS: John Nomun' I'mbationer 1002], 22 Gt, George's 
Road. Waterloo, UverpouL 

C.AMERUN: Kennetli t’robalionrr itNI3;, t Hall Edge 
Lane. Eccles. Lancs. 


Final. 

The Final Examination, qualifying for candi¬ 
dature us Asweiate li.l.Ii.A., was held in Landuii 
from tlic iBtb to the ‘2Uth ult. Forty-nino can¬ 
didates were examined, anti the following twenty- 
two passed, the others being relcgatctl to tbeir 
Hlndies 

.ASMAX: Keibert Wilion [ /'roiofumrr H9H. Stiuleiil 
lout]; 30 Randall Terrace, Heatiw, Riatllord. 
BRIGHT : lawivnco I,ee [f'n>6a(ton<r 1896, Sluilrnt 
1899]; 9 St. Peter’e Chun-h Walk. Nottingham. 

C. ABTKLliO; Manuel Nunn {PrvbationeT lK9<i, SUulenl 

lOeO]; “ Haztidean," Sydenham Hill, 8,E. 

CrRITT; Horace William | fVubatiMacr 1897, SluAtuI 
1899]: lfi.3 Groevvnor Hold, S.W. 

D. AVIlMiK: William llolirrt ( X'ndalivacr |89h, SlnAntl 

lUtHJ]: The Arcliitecta’ IVpartmimt. Uiiidun Counlv 
Coimcil. 19 Charing Croti Road, W.C. 

DELIlRIlKiE: William Julni '1‘rohaluinrr Inty}, student 
1901]; 40 Egeiton Road, Grrenwirh, S K. 

DYKES: George, jun. |f'iu6afioerr 1894. Sladmi 1902]; 

** WiKton." liolmheud Road, Cathcuit, Oloagow. 
FOWLER: Henry Tutt.v ' Hvbalinurr 1892. Student 1891]; 
Ibimi'len Square, Barrow-ln-Fuiueve. 


CnBOSICLK 


TS 


CfUSS: EiJwin G^^o^«la lUnry [Vrubationrr !ttW, StmUnl 
ItfOli; l« I.wh llaad, Crieklitwoad. N.W. 

M«rbert Altr«l [ProbalioHer IHW. Sln Unt ItlOO : 
The Old I’ark. Soutbit«t«. N. 

IIKMISOWAY: Willie lUP^. S/Kde«/ WOO : 

BiTnderwon Hon**, Doriel Stmt, Bnlton. 

IIOHBISS; HotUnJ WilUain [PiwiafioiKT 1H97, Htndenl 
ItftlU ' ; r> UnriloQ Blitv. KeiMintEton, W. 

JOHNStVS; k'ntnk 0«rfi;ld (ProlwlioiuT lOTJ. Sludtat 
tU02l: 27 K»Ulle Itoad. Uxapitead, S.W. 

I.EE: John Steven* [P»oftalioiwT 1895. Sluint IWJ]; 
28 Theobald'* Hoad, W,C. 

MACKENZIE: Henry Ulinman [Probatiomr l^~,SttuUnt 
ISStU!; Lochbrouni Hoaw. Senghennydd Hoad, Car 
diff. ' 

SKWMAV: FrancU Winton [PnibafiotwT IHtlS. A'ladral 
1897': 81 SAvemaks Ibjad, H»nip*Uf*d. N.W. 
PIlITCHAJlD : Henry MeUnethnn fPritbaHtmer 1900. 

Stitdenl lUOlJ: IW Mackintoeli I’Ucj, Itoetb, Cardiff. 
ItOBlNSON : Thoma* Heoiun [ ProWuuter 1895. SlMilenr 
1808]: 01 Bedoliflr Hoad. SouUi Keu*i>V{ton. S.W. 
UOLLU : Andrew [Probnlioner 1.S07, SliuUut 1900]: 

II Little College Street, Wr»tinin»ter. S.W. 
UCSSELL: Oeot|;e Leonarl [rroia/ioner 1897, Stitdtnt 
1899]; Hainault Houk, Meynell lload. Hockney 
Common. N Jt. 

STONE; Henry WaleoU [l‘rvkjHmirr IIK'O. Htudfut 
lUOl]; U The Avenue, Taonlo.t. 

WOOD : JuMpb John I Proba/ioii.-r 1897, SUuUnt 1899]; 
27 Cardlifan Ituad, Le«d«. 

The {ollotv'itig sbowrs the number of failures in 
each subject of the Final: — 

I. Dceign ... ... 19 

II. MouldinK' Ac. . 

HI. Material* . '•* 

IV. Sanitation ...... W 

V. Spceltleatlofl* ...... i* 

VI. ConitmcUuD : Foondatiani. Wall*. Ac. . 1*1 

VH. Coa»trnctlon; Iron aird Steel »Ve. . .11 

The AthifJfl Prize . — On the rocomiiiendalion 
of thj Hoartl of F.tamitiera llie Council have 
•Iccidetl to award thi3Pri7.ti to Mr. Francis Wiiiioa 
Ncwiuau [/*rof>.»<ii>«<r 180.7, Student 18117], ho 
being the candidate who has most highly di.stin- 
guished himself in the Final Kxaminations held 
■luring the current year. 


The lotiraeliate Examioation 
and the Victorii Univeraity, Manchester. 

Subjoined is a minute of the proceedings of iho 
■Senate of the Victoria University, Manchester, a 
copy of which has been forwanlcd to the Institute 
by the llegistrar of the University. The tosdu* 
lion passed by the Senate has been coucurretl in 
by the Council of the University, 

“ Uesd: .\ loiter from the Secretary of the Uoyal 
Institute of British Archilecls stating that the 
Institute would exempt from tho.r Intormwl.a'.o 
Examination those atuilunU who had pos.^nl 
through ilie Architectural coitise.cn the following 
conditions: — 

“(1) That a caiididato should have passed or 
lutvo been exempted from the Preliminary Exami¬ 
nation of the Institute. 


** (2) That the drawings preimred by the candi¬ 
date during his two years' course approved by 
the Boartl of Examiners of the Institute. 

•• (a) That the candidate shall have obtained 
a first-class certificate at the College Final Exami¬ 
nation. 

” (4) That a member of the Board of Examiners 
of the Institute be associated with the Professor 
in the Examination. 

“ Itesolved— 

“ That the Senate expresses its satisfaction at 
the proposals and agrees to the first Uiree 
comlilions on the understanding that either 
a first clas* in the Terminal Examinations 
of the final year or the pacing of a Uni¬ 
versity llcgroe Examination in Architecture 
would satisfy condition (8); as regn^s con¬ 
dition (1) they would concur with the 
proposals that a Member of the Board of 
Examiners of tlic Institute should he asso¬ 
ciated witli the Professor in the Terminal 
Examinations, and that it University Ex¬ 
aminations are included under the fonrth 
condition, the Senate, while unable to 
pledge itself to carry out the proposal, would 
b»r it in mind, making the appointment 
of external examiners in .Architecture." 

On the recommendation of the Boxrd of Ex¬ 
aminers the Council of the Institute have reaolve<l 
to comply with llie suggestions of the U niversity. 


Liverpool Cathedral Competitioa. 

At the conclusion of the official business ^fore 
the General Meeting last Monday. Mr. Wi|lmm 
Woodward [,4.] brought forward the matlm of 
which he bad given notice, and which were priiitnl 
in the Agenda of the Meeting issued to members 
03 the 2l8t nit.—viz, “ thnt at this meeting be 
would direct attention to the proceedings of the 
two Assessors in the recent Liverpool Oallicdral 
Competition, and move the following llesolu- 
liuns:— 

“ 1. Thnt this Electing condemns the action of 
the Assessors in giving the first place in 
the final competition to a set of drawings 
which did not comply with the essential 
condition of the ConipHlitioit. 

“ 2. That this Mooting views with the greatest 
ffisfavour ths action of one of the Assessors 
in allowing himself to Iw associated with 
the selected competitor in the carry ing out 
of the work." 

Mr. Wm. Wimimtabk Kaiil be ptopored to inova an<l tpeak 
to thr IteMtIulinna *e|iarat>ly, and having rea<l the Hr*! 
ileeotuUon ha went tin to eay Utat hr offrred no apulo*y 
wlialrvrt (ur lolroducing the eiiblcct. With ouuh an Ini- 
portant cosipetition a* that (or on Kogllth cathedral, and 
with two tuch dutingnishrd Aeerieor* a> Mr. Ihxlley end 
Mr. Norman 8haw, thrro mutt iircnaarlly attach more 
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inUmt to thr »ubjcct than vrooM otbenriM be the ciu>e. 
He propoaeii tirst to draw ■ttrutioo lo the lacU connected 
with thia competition. Ai reipudK the former coiupetilion 
lie had nothing to except that Mr. Bodle}- wae one of 
thi' competilore. On the 2aili October IHOl (he Cathedral 
Committee iaaonl an amrndetl notice toarchitecU inritloK 
them to »end in drawitiga for the Cathedral on or before 
80th Jnne 1!)02. The notice wa* framed in Tcry 
ambiguoitt terme, and reaulted in an exhibition of the 
rooit amueing collection of drawings It was possible to 
imagine. He had himself spent some houn in earefnllj 
examining them, and be agreed with Uic Assceson Uiat 
manjr of the competitors had token no pains to visit the 
site, and no pains to design a cathedral; some merely 
sent in rough sketches of works already executed, and 
some were of a veiy trivial character. The Cathedral 
Committee further stated tliat they would carefully examiuc 
ibe portfolios with the ssaistanoe of ptufessional assesaurs, 
and would select a limited number of architects for the 
final competition. Th* professional Assoesora selectetl 
were Mr. O. F. Bodley, It A., ami Mr. Norman Shaw, U.A. 
In August IU02 the Assessors issned their Report on the 
designs submitted in the preliminary competition. Then 
wore the (allowing jMsaages in this' Report to which be 
desired to direct special attention. Tlie Cathedral, the 
A'semra aay, “must be sniuble (or tlie services of the 
English Church, and be capable of bolding a Uige con¬ 
gregation." They add: “All this b obvioue; that the 
aulliors of the i-eleoled design should lie Invited to compete 
for the great work in accordance with icgulationi tliat 
may he laid dosm for tlieii guidance, and that the Cathcilral 
nmst be fitted fur the ttHinircmenla of the present age.*’ 
The Assessors go on to state tiiat they have seleclisl five 
who they consider are shown by ilieir designs to be capable 
men; further, they state; “ These five we suggest should be 
asked to prepare complete designs for the Cathedral in 
aocorilance with the conditions lo be laid down by the 
Committer." fndcr ilate Cth October iPtW, the Com- 
mltUe Issued what are beaded “ Inatrurtions and Con¬ 
ditions to be Obaerved by Competing Architects " ; and (bey 
state that designs will be liable to be etcludeil from Ibr 
l("(M In the opinkm of the (.'ominittee ilin 
t onWtionsor instructions are violated, and (c) if the designs 
do no^ provide substantially the accvirnmnlalion asLod 
for.". Then there is this important announcement under 
Clause 7c “The Committee soggrsl that the rrntral space 
at the crossing of the nave, transepts, and choir should be 
large and fully capable of seating 8.000 persons (wlllioul 
any interruption of Uie view from eolmimsf, cither in the 
form or plan of an octagon, eirrie, or otber ilesign as 
thought best by the architect, duo consideration being 
given lo the acoustic properties of the bailding." 
Clause 510 suies tliat “it is intended tiiat tlie author 
of the selected design shall be engaged lo carry out the 
buildings nnlew the Committee see reaoons toUia contrary 
on the condition hereafter staled." Clnuse 21 slates that 
" each arrhlUct sending in a complete design, in ncroribiuce 
with the above instructions, will be paid an honorariuni of 
IKM) guineas, whether selected or not. The Committee 
may at any lime, on the payment of a further sum of 
2,00n guineas to any of the arrhilecis, retain the whole of 
“*• ''rawingi and designs suhinittetl in the competition, 
which shall then become the absoluto property of the Com- 
mlltee. • It would beobaervni that theCommlllre dbl not 
re^ly bind tbenuelvra to employ an architect The design 
select^l by tbs asseason was that of Mr. (lllbert ScoU. 
a genllsman of whom be s|)okr witli tha utmost regard and 
respect not only for Ibe design he sent in, but for the 
asaoriali.in of his Ulentisl and artistic family. He wiiihed 
It to be clearlv undersioosl ihal in whatever be liod to ray 
that evening ihare was not the slightest i<Ua of cwltlna in 
Ijoration the honour of either Mr. Rodley or Mr. Nor^ 
Hbaw. That n*)! thr (lofwtioci. Tho Kreat prtnriph* 


they had to disease was whether or not tome laxity hail 
occurred—a laxity certainly on the increase in archilectoral 
cunipetitirms- ami whetlitr it was not |iropcr iil once u> 
call attention to that laxity, so that Ihno might be more 
direct thtmght given by tlie .\ss<si,ors lo the coi^itions and 
instructions laid down by the promoters. Mr. QUbert 
Scott, whose design was selected, was a young architect 
of Iweiily-threc yean of age: and it must liave been ob- 
vioui tu the Ataesson at once (bat Mr. Scott at that age 
was not capable of carrying out (he design for (he Cathe¬ 
dral ; a design which demanded in the architect neat 
knowledge of construction and great knowledge of building. 
Certainly at the age of twenty .three that knowledge could 
not possibly have been attained by any ttun. However, 
hit design was selected. As rcimnit the action of the 
Assesoors, hr intended to call (lie attention of the Meeting 
lo one important poinL Every architect knew that If he 
set himself down to design a cathedral where the preacher 
was to be seen atwl branl by 3,(100 persons, tluvt idea must 
ilomiuttte Ibe entire design and have great effect upon (he 
whole of bis conception. Those who hail seen Mr. Hcotl’s 
plan would agree with him that it was of an ordinary eharac. 
let. It bad its aisles, its nave, its transepts, its choir ; there 
liad been no attempt whatever in that plan to cany out llie 
fundamental condition laid down by the Committee, that 
Ulere should be a large preaching or congregational area. 
In his view a competition of this kind was to all inlenu and 
purposes a eontract between tho Committee and the oom- 
prtitora. The re>inirerornts of the Committee are eleariv 
laid down in the Conditions which thr .kisewirs hod brforo 
them when they arljoiiicated uiion the final coinpetitinn. 
In Mr. Scott s plan, however, tnere was tuHhing tike as*, 
eoinmodatlon provided for 3.00U parsons lo see and hear 
the preacher (five Mr. Scotfs plan the benefit of as much 
space as limy liked surrounding the pulpiu not halt the 
number of |>etxoaa re<)ulrcd by the ronditioni would be 
able to ie« or bear the preacher. That being so. he held, 
without the slightMt hesiution, Urat it was the duly of the 
Assesaora to have set aside that plan at once, however 
beautiful the r^t of the CaUinIral might have been. 
However skilful Mr. .‘'colt might have been in hU 
designs, tborr was only one .Inly for the Assessors, and that 
was tu declare that this design did md comply with the 
express conditions Uiil down by the Couuiittee ami 
Mr. fwott would he entitled to the solaUimi of 300 guineas. 
The Ass^rs, loo, bad this opportunity, whlrh they might 
very well have Uken advantage of: Ihev might have raid to 
the Committee. “Here Is a design laboiitted by a very 
young man ; even supposing be complioil with the eondi- 
tions we know be is not capable, through hU want of know- 
ledge of coiiitractinn, of carrying out such a lanre 
bmlding as this: let him have the 2.000 guinea, vou hiJ^ 

.1" “"•* ^ ‘•ompelition. and 

restrict that csunpelition tf> men who vou know are 
cajiahle. if they ate selected, to rarry out' their deoign." 

hal adopted by the Aoiwraonu Touching the otbe. point 
he had referred lo, (lie condition of ihU cunipetlUon 
amounted to a contract wiUi the competilora, and he was 

fouimittee. Hie com|i*litoit had 
expended time and money in mponding to the Com. 
niitle* R invitation; they Itad carried out ilirii iiart of 
the contract, and Uiev might very fairly look lo thi Com 
niillce to ratry out tbeira. It w^U U ^ worth a 
as to whether a commill«» who knowingly broke an 
^ntial condiUon m the cmUract between them^rUel 
the wnipetiton would not be open lo an a^on at law 
^le (^mmittes evidently knew and found out the?r Ls- 
**^11****^^ in TAc Tinu$ of the ICih May last it u ir 
ported: “The Committee decideil tliat Ihev could nut 
acrept any of the designs recommended by the Asoesaurs " 
and they go on to rayI, i. racaiw that in dra^up 
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Ibe eamUtions of the oompetition t)ic CotomiUM mode ■ 
■Uong point of toenrint ample aceamraudation arithin 
tight of the preacher for a Urge eoagregation in the pro- 
puied Cathedral. The daaign No. 1 approval by the 
ad%nBory architecU doet not appear to the Committee 
capable of fulfilling thia eondition." The Committee evi¬ 
dently at once aaw that the eatentlal condition of their 
leqniremenu had not been rompUed with, and they taid 
BO in tery dittinet tcmit. The report of the aetestori 
appeared in The Ttme$ of the eame date, and they make 
one or two obtennatkmt which he would rea<L They aay ; 
“Tlie real effect of the building riung to its final 
completion," Ac., dre. Then again: “ Lastlv, we had 
to look for that power, combined with beauty, 
that iitakee a great and noble building." Then they 
add: “In the set of drawings markoii 'No. I' lUr. 
Uilberl Scott's) we find these qualities pro-eminenlly 
shown. We cannot bat give it the first phtM." Then a 
somewhat startling transformation took place. On the 
ISth kUy, it srould be remembered, the Committee rejected 
the whole of the designs, and particularly that select^ bv 
the Aaseseors. Uut on the SGlh of the same month (acconl- 
ing to The Timfi of the 27tli), at a special meeting, after a 
long dlscusaion. It was resolved that “Mr. U. V. Bodley, 
R.A., and Mr. Oilbert Scott be approncited srith a view 
to their appointment as joint architects of the pr«ipc>se<l 
Liverpool Cathedral, and that the design nuulu^ No. I 
be selected, subject to the above arrangement, and to such 
alterations and modifications at may be advised by the 
arebileeu and approved by the Committee.” That par¬ 
ticular ^rtion of the Report, however, cam> under his Mcand 
Besolution, and he would leave that for the piesent. Wlut 
he desired to lepeal waa thU: The Assessors went to be 
distinctly blamed; they bad shown a lamentable laxity 
in the selection of a design which obvioualy failed to 
comply wltli the most essential camlitioD of the cumpell- 
lion. The result was therefore unfair, distinctly onfair, 
to the cumpctiton who Itad baaed their designs on the 
neoeasity tor providing this large preaching or oongrrga- 
tional area- The anxiety, the loss of time ami money 
eansed to tlie competitor, had alt been thrown away by 
the action of the Asaesenre; and he rincerely trusted that 
members would show by their votes that this laxity ought 
not to be allowod to continue. It was the more nreessary 
that they should show this by their rotes, because of the 
importance of the Cathedral and of the eminent position 
• iccupied by the two AtscNors. The speaker then moved 
bis tint Rcwlutioa. 

Mr. A. W, S. ri«Ms F.] in eeconiling tlie Ucsolatiou 
expressed bis rrgivt that he was utuble to sa|q>art the 
viesrs which he believed the Council held—vix, that in 
conaequenoe of llisir artistic aoblsvements the two gentls- 
^n whose oondoet had been called in i|uesUon that even¬ 
ing ought nut to be censured the Institute. 

Mr. Laoxxaii Btokks I >’.] saKi he waa a member of Ibe 
ConneiL and be certainly was not aware that they liekl 
any such viewa. 

Mr. Cara*, oontinnlng, saiii that in liU opinion It was 
the bouiidcn dutv of the Council to take some decisi>c 
action directly this fiagiaiil violatloii of the Institute's 
regulaliotis was first brought to its notice. It was most 
unfortnoato for the prestige of the (Vtuncil that it sltould 
be left to a member outahlr the governing body to show 
the Assessor in question that Uie Institnte deprwated bis 
action in contravening regulations framed to apply equally 
to all Us msmhers, whether they bs great and eminent 
architects, or yonng and comparatively unknown. 

Mr. STnxrr Vsenaa {.4.j said be thought it moat unfor¬ 
tunate that the Rules of the Institute allowol Mr. Woodward 
to bring forward such a motion as this, and that memben 
shonld have no opportunity of bringing forward a 
counter-mution that be be not heartl. Members bringing 
forward motiuos liad to give a fortuighl's notice, and the 


paper announcing it did not reach members till within a 
week of the meeting, so that they were noable to put any 
eountsr-molljn on the paper. It was very nnfortanatr 
tliat members should have to liaten to Mr. Wooilwani's 
scolding of two men of honour. Thev were asked to pass 
a vote of cetunre against a distinguished member about a 
oompetition which was now ancient history, and which 
many^ of them thought bad been most fortunately and 
most justly decided. Members, in fact, were asked to re- 
judge a competition that liad already been decided by two 
eminent profesaional Asaesson. The discussion conld lead 
to no good, inasmuch as the matter had been settled months 
ago. Many of them held an exactly opposite opinion to 
that Fxpreeseil by Mr. Woodwanhand agn^ that the Aase*- 
tors liad done a difficnit piece of srork extremely well. In his 
opinion the Liverpool Cathedral Committee were to be 
congratulated on having settled the competition so satis- 
faetorily; they were to be eongratulalcd on their success 
in findings genins; and a genius who. though he was only 
twenty-three, was a wonderfully capable man. Eispcclally 
were the Committee to bo congratulated on the fact that 
Mr. Dodley Itad been persuaded to asiiociate himself with 
Mr. .ScutL Hr begged to propose, as an amendment, that 
the Meeting do not further discuss the matter, and that 
they |uas a vote of roogratutation to the architect and the 
Asssmboti. 

The ainendiurni proposed by the last speaker fell through 
for want of a second. 

Mr. Hcaar T. lUas [K] «ud he happened to know 
something of the matter, and perhaps might state what 
he knew. Mr. Woodward had propo^ the Uesolution in 
extremely Icraperatc language, an>l be was sorry to find 
himself at variance with him. In the first pUce. be 
thought it a viciouii thing in principle to attempt to review 
the award of an Assessor at aU. The Assessor examined 
most carefully the whole of the drawings: Its had aU the 
conditions before him. be knew all the pros and cons of 
each design, wbueai an aaaembly sneh aa the present 
Meeting could nut know the merits or donsrita of any of 
the designa. He had no heaitatinn in aaying that there 
were not half a doxen msn in that room who h^ examined 
the designs that had been published, or the conditiona 
lluit were imposed upon the competitors ; arul there were 
nut half a doxen memben in the room who could say 
whether thev had been complied with or not Tfaercfoti] 
It was ridicoloos to rxpeet them to sgr whether tlie condi¬ 
tion* had been obsewM in the ssrard or whether they Imd 
iioC .knd when a competent Assessor bad bteo apminted 
the only possible tiling to ilo was to tak« his award pne- 
lically without question—protided, of routae, that thric 
bad been no corruption in arriving at bis award. U be 
made an obvioualy wrong and improper award the only 
tiling to <lo sras to see that he did not occupy that position 
again. With regard to Mr. Woodward's coiiteotion that in 
this case the award wax not in aeconlance with ths condi- 
liuna. Ibe main reason for that rontcntioa wat that it was 
aakol that there should bi< a conaiderable apace within 
sight and hearing of the pulpit. Hr had not examinol 
lbs plans sufficiently to bo able to aay whether that luul 
been complied with or nut, but be knew tliat when the 
Ijvrrpool Committee first met after the award had been 
made they decided to set aside the award on this ground, 
and when this camr to the Asaiasurs (ami bs had this on 
the very best authority) they took ths trouble to set out 
the whole seating in Cathedral, and they foti^—so hr 
waa told—that ths seating space within sight and hearing 
of ths pulpit was oons'iderably in cxcees of what was axke<t 
for. Xhatefore It waa evident that th^ had been cumi- 
dered by them. Rut bis point waa not that so much at 
the essential principle that it waa improper fur a body of 
men away from the draigns aubmitted, a^ not cogoiiuxnt 
of the condition* which were imposed, to attempt to review 
the award of an assrsaot. 
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Mr. 4 ou!< WooLTiu. I f'-I Mid ihnl m Frvuidnil at the 
Liverpool Arehitrctar*! Society he thought it vote bu 
privilege and his duty to couie to the mrcting to represent 
the (eelingv of his o«n Society with rrgmrd to this very 
Iniportani competition o( which Liverpool would have 
the henellt. .So (ar at the idew had been thrown out that 
Mr. Scott wan a young nun. from a Liverpool man's point 
of view youth had nothing whatever to do with genius; l( 
a man was rnurl. it Hid not luatter i( l>c was only fliteen, 
be could get a tbotuand a year; it he was titty and was 
not smart be could go away, and that was very well knuwn 
In LiverpooL It was also very well known in arc. Mr. 
Kiniei when be designed Ht. George's Hall was but a novice, 
and yet they were still proud ot him: and holding that 
view they were tlioroughly satisfied with the awani ot the 
Aseesrors, and telt oonfidcnl that, troni the design eob- 
mittnl, Idvrrporl would |) 0 £ses.« a cathedral which would 
be no disgrace either to architecture or to the architect 
who was to erect it. He was not twnioiully acqnaintrtl 
with either Mr. Bodley or Mr. Normun Sluw, but ho wiw 
not there to throw mud at any man. Mr. Norman Khaw 
to them In the provinces was a mrteor ot a very high 
order, shining wherever he went, and tliey were proud to 
tollow his work and to learn from If. Mr. Ifcatley he knew 
from his works, but not personalty ; anil he must confess 
that be had himsedf loamt a very great ilral from Mr. 
Ilodley's powerful acrurary anil beauty ot detail. He 
I Mr. Wooifall) knew the intricate work'of the Cathedral 
Competition, and the dillirultirs Ilut the Committer had 
hail to contend with frvm the very lieginning of the 
rampetilion when their worthy ex-I'residsiit. Sir William 
Kmerson, got so honourably first, anil they would have been 
veiy glad to sew that design of bis carried out. But that 
Committee woa gone; the people who would have given the 
money were dead; the whole thing had changed, and the 
ihirg suxkI on another basis. His own opinion was, and 
he tnoughi it was the opinion ot Liverpool - he spoke ecr- 
lainly for his oarn Society- that Liverpool was very proud 
of what had been done about the competition. Speaking 
apart from this competition, and of aisesiwrahips gene¬ 
rally. he know the difficulties of the |iost .Vn assessor 
ought alvrays to judge a competition, not on the merits 
of a design, bnt on the conditions laid down; and if the 
design did not comply with those conditions it was the 
duty of the osaesaor to say. Although this is the lielter 
design of the two. it does not comply with the conditions, 
and therefore from a legal point of view it is not vrithin the 
rompstition. Bnt in a nutter liks the present, which was 
a Very difficult nutter in every vray—hedged about srith 
iliffieulties he believed which none of them could thoroughly 
grasp —the Assessors who hod hod those diflicalties to 
face believoil tiiat the dewign would be a credit to the 
country and to art after the present time had gone by; and 
they stuck to their award, and pressevl It on the* Com¬ 
mittee : and the Committew. because they had Liverpool 
with them, agrreil to ncerpt it, and vrere going to carry it 
through. 

Mr. Tiioa. K. Coijjrirrr Ki pointed out that tlic wonis 
of the Instructions were that the mmprlitor would Imi 
” liable ” to be thrown out. not tliat he slinuld lie thrown 
out. if ho did not observe certain instnictiuns. He thought 
tiint should be Uken into eonsidaratinn. 

Tna Paranitin said that as Mr. Gilbert Scott wss not a 
member of the institute he (the I'mident) had considered 
that It was only fair to write and eatl hU attention to the 
Itesolutkmi to be brought before the Meeting. He liail had 
a letter from Mr. Srolt in reply. In which lie said: “ With 
regaivl to tlie nutter of condemrung the Asscsstus (or 
selerting a design which did not comply with the Comlitions. 
I think, though the matter does not concern me, that the 
Conditions thnnid beearsfully stodinl, I luve them beforo 
mo as 1 write, and nowhere U it given as a condition that 
the eetitral space should be latgc and capable of sealing 


fi.COO persons. It is merely a suggestion of the Committee, 
and it is expressly stated t^t it is nof expected that com 
petitors will he able to comply llletally with the whole of 
the Instnctiiins conUined in this list of accommoiialion, 
but they should be looked upon as suggestioiia to be 
ailnpleil as far as possible." The letter went im to say : 
“And latitnde ts given to the competitors, to elicil the Us; 
piicsible scheme lor the buildings generally. The CommilU e 
suggested that the central space at the crossing of the 
nave and Iransepla ebould be large and fully catuble of 
seating S.llOU pansons " Ac. 

Mr. Mvciucx B. .Kuxu» [F,} oaid ho could not help 
thinking that Ihia discussion wm somewhat unfutuiutr. 
He could not sec what practical gooil would axiae from passing 
this Kesolution. At the same time he thought they were 
Indebted to Mr. Woodward for the ritiemely imalenle and 
busincvislike way in which hr hnii placoil the subjecl before 
th«m. There wii« no one in lluit room w ho would not must 
willingly accord every consideration to both Mr. Bodley and 
Mr. Norman Hliaw. Personally, he luid unlimited aduiira 
tJon for them in their work, and from what be knew ot 
them personally, ami Ihrmfum lie fell very sorry that the 
Institute had been calle<l upon to iliscusv this; and yet he 
could not lielp feeling that ihert was a great deal <1 
force in what hail been Mid. He realised that assessors 
did not observe, as they fairly should do, the absolute 
defined oonditkms which were submiticil for men to work 
to. It was all very well for Mr. Hare lu tell them tbal 
when an asseMor nude on awani they vrerr bound in 
honour to accept it. But a competition was a plain, 
matterXif.facl piece of buBincss between tlir prutnotrrv 
of the building and the persons who were engaged In llir 
competition, and first and foremost ho mninuined that 
the coniUllons were absolutely tb* determining fortors 
hy wliich the award slioukl be nioile, ami it. as Mr. 
Collcutt had pointed out, they were mere suggestions, 
then they should ba treated os such: but if there were 
defined ami absolutrly unriiuirocal instructions that socli- 
and-sneh accommodation should be provided, any design, 
no matter what its excellence artistically, no matter how 
ingenious and adroit Its planning might be. ougiit to l>c 
thrown out if it did not ixMiiply with those conditions. 
He hod lately taken part in a competition where certain 
definil* things were aaketl for. and they vrere Uild thaltliry 
must not deviate in any nulerial point from tb« insiruc 
tions laid down. Tlio assessor appviuteil by the Institute 
had accepted a design which Ht out fundamental thing, 
wliich were absolntcly osknl for. That was unfair ; and ■! 
this discuasion could only rmpitasise the obligations i f 
assesMin to confonn to the regulations laid ilown lor 
individual competitions, this diseuAsioii would not have 
been In vain. Loyalty was a thing which every KogUsli- 
man valuril above everything, and if nieiubers of the 
Institute were not loyal to the Counril. and loyal to the Chair, 
chaos must rule. In annhing he might say he was second 
to none in hu loyally to the authorities, lint he did think 
there should be mnrw aue than there hail been. Hr had 
vulto.1 B great iiuny com|)etilinns in the eoune of lii> 
cvperience, and he had found not unfreijuently bv incasiir. 
ing up the drawings that the figured dimensic^. on the 
plans did not Ully with the six* ot tlir site, 

Mr. 8. liitiisiWA.v Kt swan, ff'. I asked leave to pul tliti c 
questions. lirst, why did the Committee not accent Mr 
SootCs dnign in the first in.Unce when the Assessors’ 
awarfeil him the first priie ? It was. he thought becausi 
he did not comply with the eonditlim aa to a larger cnutral 
area How did Mr. Bodley come in? By great preMtiie. 
wp are lolde 

Tilt PaKsioxirr : That U the »cood Resolution. 

Mr. Ursai-ix, continuing, wud that the flnt point was 
that the Committee did not accept Mr. SooU's design 
bccauot it did not comply with the comlitions oa to a 
large central area, and they called in Mr. ilmlley to asaist 
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Mr. SeoU to ilcxiie • |iliu> k> ■* to cotuplt niili tb** con- 
■litlonH. 

Mr. A. Sicux Sxnix iK); Wm this quMtion ot lb# ae- 
rooimodation a auRKMtloo or • roniiition i 

Mr. WMiiMTUrt. read cUum 7 o( the Condition*, rthiob 
vorv Wiled ** Inutrncliotia and Conditioiu to b« UliMrred 
bjr compdini; Arehitecu. with TUn* oj Site" Ae. The 
clauM ran : •• Kor tbe infotmation ot compctituia the fol¬ 
lowing boildiofpi are rag|,'etted. It U not exreeUd that 
eampeUtori will be able to comply literally with ibr whole 
ul the inatrortlon* oaoUinrd In thi* liit ot accommoda¬ 
tion. but they sbonld be looked upon a* iniqtriilion* to bo 
adopted as far as possible, and Istitode Is given to the 
rompeUtom in order to eUcil the best possible sclieme lor 
the bnildinga generally, the Catliedral consisting of 
nate, with all neceoaary aislem porthes. Ac. The Com¬ 
mittee suggest that tba cantral s{Hu;e at the crossing of tlir 
nave, transepU, and choir should be large aixl folly 
capable of seating 8,000 persons iwithoiitany interruption 
«,f tin- view from eoluuius), elllier in the fotm or plan of 
uu wtsgon, circle, or other design, as thought best by the 
nrclilteol. dne eouaideritinn bring given to the seoustio 
propertie* of tbe boibling." 

The PaEauiEST: Tliat is exacUy a hat Mr. Scott said. 

Mr. JoMx SraTEM. I’icr-iVetidenf, said be tliuuglit tbe 
discumion on tbla first Kesolutinn had gone as far as neevi 
be. Tbe WO^N read out by Mr. Woodward distinctly 
sliowevi that these conditions were pat forward a< •uuges- 
tioos. What Mr. Gilbert Scott said in his letter was what 
wy competitor might hare judgod from the Condltioni. 
It was not laid down as a siwe gun nm that the suggestion 
ss to sp^e about the central portion should be shsolutclc 
observed, but thst the competitors wrre to hate a certain 
amount of jiberty in constniiug these conditions. It 
6oen)CQ to hiut tluit Mr. Woodwirti coQld not prcsMi thin 
first ItcMiutiou, because U they were to pass it they would 
I* absolutely slulUfying thmsslvefc TA, Times leporteil 
Hint St s meeting ol the Cuuiuittre on tbe Ifilli Mav it 
was decided that this design should not be adopteiriie- 
rause it did not fulfil thosecondiiions. Hut within a week 
ap|»r«illT they found out their mistake. That was all 
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fell to the Kronnd. 

Mr. T. H. Wsnow [f. called attention to tbe word* 
" designs will be liable to be excluded if tba competitor " 
I'l*^/?***^ another CUuse laid. “ if in the opinion of 
the t/ommittea tbe nwn/iftiMis or insfrurfimu arc violatcil." 
but the word “ supprsfiuitt" dkl not occur. 

Mr. E. W. Hi-nonx .I.' suggraUd that a middle course 
the wiseeL It would he a pity that anv 
Wy ahlrb bad not the power of enforcing a ve^ict either 
tor or again.t should proceed to give that verdict. Without 
‘Uggeetiiig any amendment, he would ask Mr Woodward 
to Mnsider whether hie Beeolntion could not be put in 
such a form a* to show the feeling of the Institute without 
conveying any personal censure. 

_ Mr. Kiisis T. lUtL [f'.l said he Joined with Mr. Hare 
in eiprcwung hie appreciation of tbe very calm and appro- 
pnato wav in which Mr. WoodwaH had brought forwanl 
hie B^luUun. He spoke with great moderation all 
iiiruugli. He wa* suto, however, that .Mr. Woodwaivl 
.l«iro.l iiiMt r^esUy to be strictly accurate, and that 
“•Tk* P"* '*'“'* Meeting tbe Itesolotlon. 

that thu Mcoting condemns the action of the Asscosors 
111 tin* fir»| placo in the Orutl corapetitioii to t irt 

of dnwingH which liid not comply with Um esoential con- 
•lit^ of Uio coropelitiuo." he bad in hie (Mr. Hall sf 
opinion failed to show them tliat tbe wlectcd competitor 
Uid not comply with tbe eaoential condition ol the com- 
peUUoo. As lie understood Mr. Woodward, that essential 
condition wa* llial there should be a space for 8,000 
pwple to hfer ani) «*• the pnmeher. but it bed clnoe 
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imntipired that that tioit not an cMrnllol condition of 
the cumiwiitioD ; on ihr contrary that it oma not a con 
ilition ft# such at all. The ccq£Uoos of the competition 
were other things; but clause 7 was a soggestloii. No 
one was ktroogtr tlian be was In tbe view tliat an aesessor 
should leiecl the best design in the world if it were con¬ 
trary to the express ecindilioiu of the competiUon. But 
vrhen suggestiont were made, ibevr were made in order to 

S ve a lead. Tbe Committee said Inferentially: ** We are 
yiiion: we should like snch-and-soch done: but if yon 
aa a competent architect say that other circumstances 
override thoae that we should like in order to gel 
that noble building which we desire, you are to use 
your ow'U discTetion." Thus, ipso /aeto, they left it to any 
competitor to reject that suggestion if be thought riglit. 
Mr. Scott appeared to have done it in Uiis case. 
The Committee apiwanvl. according to The Timr* 
report, to have been under a misapprehension. Thev 
llionght that they bad lai<l it down as a oondition. 
So fu from condemning tbe Asoesaor* in respect of this 
Iterolution they might rrasonahly think that aa honourable 
gentlemen the .kseessors went to thi. Committee and saitL 
*• Oentlr^n, you hare nude a mistake; you lure bcvin 
condemning a man for a breach of l^i wbirh was not a 
cotulition. kou ate under the impresaion it vnis. Yon 
luve given deliberately in print to this man tbe power to 
reject vour suggcstioiu if lu thinks fit, and vou cannot 
hold htro responsible if, in the cxi rciae ol bis judgment, he 
tcjecte them. If tliat were so, the Aascssurs hail hononr- 
ably protected, not Mr. .Scott alone, hut every rum|ietitor. 
Were they to suppoiie that there waa nobody else in the 
coropeUtiun who might have read that rlause 7 in its 
plain English, and who might in some other lespoct* luve 
varicil from it. because In his judgment he could get a 
design more worthy of the city, ami more worthy ol the 
rompetition. by tejectinga suggestion while keeping strirtly 
witliin the conditions f ‘Ihriefote he ventured to sug¬ 
gest, and be thought Mr. WoodwanI would as a fair- 
minded man tay, lliat wlien the circumstanoea of tlut 
etaui>e 7 were thoroughly present to his mind, having 
ir^nl to the extra light tlut had Iwen thrown upon it by 
this difcusaion, lie felt it would he the right courMto with, 
draw the Resolution. 

Mr.C. E. IliTv'HiMwvx i' d...referring to the remark that the 
Mating capacity mentinnrtl was merely a suggestion, .awl 
it icemol strange to his mitul that the Committee should 
mention the specific number of 3,000 people as a pure 
soggestlrn, ns it was strange again that, so lor as he had 
seen of the designs, the whole of theeompetitoraahsolateli 
slniggUvl fur it. Md appreciated that it vnu on rsaential of 
the scheim<. Now It was said : " Yon can simply die 
regard the ii quin mint, and only provide for I-ACO and still 
win tbe job." Eigures are figures. It bed been said tlut 
it was an unfortunate thing that this meeting had to be 
calleil; he agreed with tlut. It was an unfurtuiiate thing 
that they should have to come there and dtteusa the octiiu 
ol Biseasors. IVrsnnally lie thought it wuulil I* much more 
in keeping with tlie i^iiity of the Institute if they left tbvt 
to the Council; hot in this particular case the Council did 
not take tho action which was in arcmdance witli the views 
of moat of the iiiprabere of tbe Institute, and therefore the 
matter had had to be brought up by an oraimuy memba. 
H* ventured to think tlut cvnrj mniiber of tlw Council 
should be alive to the fart that bo la representing the wlioir 
hmly : that ho must put aiiile his personal trirndsbipii.mui-1 
net laddly, and lake nuttere as they came hefonj him t hr 
should remember tlut be was repreecnting those 200 ii> 
;i«0 ntembers who had clecird him to a place on the 
(ouiunl. Mr. Hate tobl them that he depiecateil the 
attempt of niemben to deal with the award of an assesMir, 
and nlmoet immediately afterwards told ihrm tlut if an 
award were obviously wrong the \>lessor should not ba 
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appointed attain. Uut it had liappenrd (mjuenll^ that an 
annt wait obriuutljr wront;, and be doeplv rettrclted to eay 
lliat Uie Coaocil luul taken no action at all; it wai the 
competitor* who luul had ti> come to the rrscoe. Oter 
thii particular competition tliere had been a Rreat deal of 
■liiuatiKlaction expiesaed in the architectural I'reas, and it 
tma not an isolate caae. A man who la irenerall; diilibcd 
“The Disappointed Competitor" arrites and lajm: “Tlie 
ilealttn that hoa been awanled first place la not in ac. 
oonlanee with the oonditioua." But they very seldom 
hear of caae* wiiero aueh a matter ha* bran taken np, oa 
it sbonbi be ret^nlarly. It conditions are laid down and 
thoae conditions are of any Kood. competitor* and asae<iior* 
■hoald abide by them; ami if they do not abide by thoMi 
conditions, and particularly in iiiataiue* wliero the Institute 
had appointed the Assessor, then it was the duty of the 
Institute to inijuirr into the maturr. 

Mr. H. J, l^xcuasTra said lie thoroughly agreeil with 
those speakers who had arpnesl so ably that this was mdy 
a imttsration and not a condition. It na* not beiiiling the 
dignity of a body such aa the Institute to condemn or to 
make any sort of question of a matter that was yuerelv a 
suggestion, tie was astonished that sucli a small question 
should hare come before them. 

Tita Pamunevr said he believed the Cotmeii's view was 
lluit wlien lliey bad two such experienced Assessors, men 
for whom they eonld nut help having the greatest mlmira- 
tloD, it was certainly not for them to go behind their awanl 
and to judge the matter over again. It most be remem¬ 
bered that the only way tlicy could attempt to qoestion the 
Assessors' award was by having all tlio drawings before 
them, and the Conditions, and they must go tlirough the 
wliole thing from beginning to end before they eonld 
question the decision, not only of two inch distiogaisii^ 
men as thoae in queatiiui. but of any man who was plai'ivl 
in the retponsible and difficuit position of an Aseesaor. 1 le 
eonld not believe that there was anyone present who would 
venture tocondemn this award who had not had the whole 
of the drawings before him. with the Conditions, and 
spending an e<|aal time in finding out which was the best 
design and wbicli best met the conditions and suggestion* 
laiil down. He agtecil entirely with wU*t hail bran sai<l 
wltli regani to the moderate and fair way in which .Mr, 
WoodwanI lioil bMught furwani hi* motiou—noliiing could 
liavelieeu Iwtter—bathe bopni they would not countenance 
the iilea of setting thero*clTct up in a matter like Uiis to 
lie jmlges—for that was what they were attempting to do— 
to be judge in a thing where tliey hail not liod an 
opportunity of arriving at a fair and proper judgment, 
lie bad a tetter from Mr. J. \V, Simpson, wlio took a great 
interest In rom|>etitiaas ami had often been a competitor 
himself. He was unfortmulely ill, or he would have been 
present; but he wrote t •• My own view, if 1 may venture to 
put it before yon, is that the first Resolution shonld be firmly 
opposed. If men enter for cunipetitinns with lnonm|Mtlcot 
assesaors. they must take ilie result in a sporting way, ami 
not try to weaken the public value of all assesiorw' awards by 
■lurstioning tlime they do m»t agree to." They had been 
foe year* saying to the public, “Hare a professional 
nsssesor, ami we will enter for thew eojuiwtltUma. If you 
will not have a prolessional assessor, but asseiu them 
yortrseltrs, we shall stand aside nnd we shall not enter 
Into any of your eonipcUliutis." But if now tlie |nihllo are 
asking to do what we have aakrrl them, anil very generally 
appoint a professional assessor, we say. " Von have ap- 
(ajinteil two nf the most dlstingirisheil assessors," and 
then you come here in grorrel meeting and *»y. “ Yon 
liave tiioilr a wrong award, and wp are going to throw It 
nil over." What will lie the result ‘ Hn hopeil tliat 
mtmb.'ri Of the Institute would eliow mote sens'of the 
gravity of the positmii lliaii to act in that way. He 
would put it olao on another ground- that it was not a 


very sportsmanlike thing to ilu. .Sappoee they played 
cricket and were ont leg before he believed no one who 
playetl cricket ever ilionght lie was out >•« before- 
bat if the umpire said " Out," of evurse, a* a sportsman, 
out hr goes—he walks baek to the jiavilion and lays 
down his bat and «ay« not a wonl. Ur might object 
to that umpire next time, but be vroiild never dream of 
eaylng, " Oh no, 1 waa not out; 1 am going to play again." 
Mr. WiKvdarard even suggested a third com|>etition. Many 
of thorn thought there should not have been a second com¬ 
petition. He agreed with Mr. Woolfall—many would have 
preferred to see the first competition design carried nut. 
A* their (!hairman, he liad endoavonred to put before them 
the very serioiu and great rxsponstUlity that rested on 
them, and as their i'resident he ventured to think that 
they would find themselves in a very impmiier position If 
they were deliberately to vote contrary to the award of the 
two a.ssemKira who had acted in till* ease. 
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witll regard to some of the obiervatloas that had been 
made. But first he would read a letter whielt had just 
been placed in hii baiuls from Mr. Sidney U. J. Smith. He 
wrote: " Dear Mr. AVoodward. I urn so sorry I cannot get 
to the Institute to-niglil. I quits agrra with the action 
I bear you are taking with regard to the Uverpool 
Cathedral Competition. You Itat* mv sympathies, and 
would liave my vote. 1 deeply regret I cannot com* and 
support you." A great deal had bran said with regard to 
this question as to wlirlhcr it was a suggestion or vrhether 
it wai a condition. As regards that isiint he knew that 
some of the competitors had made provision fur the 
seating within sight of the preacher of 3,i)00 persons. 
There was no doubt whatever in the mind* of thoae 
competitora that that was tlie wUb of the Committee. Let 
them hear what tlie Committee said. Mr. Hull was verv 
oloqnent and imagined what tJie Committee might have saiiL 
But there was something in Tit - Timr* which the Committee 
did say, and lie would read it: - It it recalled," they nav, 
“ that in drawing up the Conditions of the competition the 
Committee mails a strong point." There if wot. Tliev 
could call it what they liked; they ooald call it a 
suggestion, or they eonld call it a condition or a recoin- 
meudation, but there tlie Committee stated that they made 
a sUong point of tile testing eanucity for .t.OOO penmni; 
and many of the competitora mn*> a strong point of it and 
designed their plan accordingly. An appeal had liran 
itiaiD to him to wiilidrew hi* llcsolution. He hml no in- 
tention of doing so. Ho had thought a great deal on the 
subject. He bad been to Liverpool and spent hours with 
the first rat of drawings and alto with the ssoond set. He 
knew the condition* of the competition, and had oarsfnily 
studieil all Iba drawings rant in In accorvlanre with those 
condition*; nnd that nuule him stroiigir on this point' 
thsi it must liave been within the cognisance of the 
Acseoor* that tins essential condition lone of their strong 
lioints, as the (/iinmittee imld) was ignored by tlie select 
design. He hwl ito desire to invite another romiiotition • 
he was quit* mtisfimi to let this competiliun be where it 
was. There never was any Intention in hi* mind to call 
in quastlon the r.-sult whicli had bran idiUined after oo 
mneb tiouble and expense. All lie dralred to do was to 
emphiieine the fart tliat the present Meeting viewed with 
eonslder^lo duafiprohation any com|Hitttiun, and iwrli- 
rolarly the one in question, wlieir an esrantial coiiditlnn 
or strong jioint hail liren ignorwl by the tueoessful com- 
Jietltor. He therefore tiioveif bis Itesolntion. 

th*l tl.i'M’"'.?'* I"' «♦ »n amendment 

that Uie Meeting pnw to the next Kesolution. 

said ih'.'t'TI; »niimJmenl. and in doing au 

* J’”'*"* Mr- Wumlward’s stale. 

a condition m sugge.Uon was not oompllod with. 
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But vhat acttMlI/ h«]i|Kiie<l ■(ter tlut fir«l Meeting o( the 
Cummittce WM thi»: the AiwetMin •era cummaiiicutcd 
with, Bixi were luU that the Committee hjul •rrirnl at iu 
docuion. ami th«ii tbej communicated vitb the Com¬ 
mittee aimin and pointed out that t)i« Committee waa 
•ronK in tuppoaiii« that the aecnmnmdatioti had not been 
provliM. 

Mr. WoouvAan: Uj what autlwtit; dit joM make tluit 
itatement ? 

Mr. HaaKt One o( the Aaseaaora. The Aaaeaeora coiu- 
rounleatcd with the CVumnittee, and pointed out that ther 
were wronx in auppaaint; that the condition aa to the 
acoommodation had not been roinplicd with: and with 
that and other reprraeutationa Utejr aoceectled in inducinK 
the Ctnniiiiltee to go back upon their Jieaolutiou. 

Mr. Oxorrnr Lec-aa [yl.< aaid that a great point bail 
been made abont the acconunodation of 3,000 people. 
But one o( the eonditiona mentioned in the Committee'* 
reooramendationt waa that there should be a cioeNing, 
with a dome or octagon, or eomething of that eort. But 
if Mr. Scott's design wa* to be rejected, another design 
ought to have been rejcctiMl which ■baolnteljr ignored an; 
scheme of crowing. But no point had been taiaed that it 
wa* unfair to admit that design to the competition, so 
the; mu«t allow that the Aieeatots exercised considerable 
induence in allowing that design to stand. He asked 
permission to move as an amendment: ** That, iu view of 
the general misunderstanding whicli luut arisen over tba 
Liverpool Cathedral Competition, tbit Meeting desires to 
Impress upon .Assessors that the; should see that the 
conditions ate more strict]; worded as regards lOggestionH 
and abeointe cooditiont for eompetitioas.” 

Mr. E. W. Henaox [A.]: I will second that 

Mr. H. K. BBoaucin [h'.j will he thought thetr hail 
been a good deal of mistake made in the ducusshjii that 
evening. It seeing dUhciilt for architects to undervtaiul 
that in a eompetition touir conditions wera condition.!, and 
other points were suggeatbm* tliat competitors were not 
bviiind to follow. When acting at Assessor himself ha 
alwa;t put in a condition that if onr drawing Ac. was 
not in accordance with the conditions It sbonI«l be im- 
mediate}; diMiualihetl; but tiieii be alwav* made the 
conditions, and if he acceptrti ■ design as having couiplicit 
with thoee conditions, he thought no one elae hmt a light to 
■a; lliat the coiiditiona wrte nut loltow«l. If be suggested 
that there should be 3,tM)0 people, that waa oii1;b i uggestioti, 
and if a cornpetitor provi^i (or 3.000 people he was nulto 
right in doing so. Again. If anoUier eotnpetitor ptovidrd 
for oul; 3,000, he wa* quite right in doing so- it wa* 
meral; a suggestion. But if it was Mid, " Theta is the 
condition, and it must be npliebi," that was a condition 
absoliilel;. It was clear that Mr. Wtiodwatii and other* 
who haal spoken had distinctl; ih*' iroiirtwaion tliat this 
suggestion was an express candilicn that hsil li>becnni- 
plleal with. ^ regards the point that the Committer 
thrmselvai said that the; made a great point about this 
particular mattec. supposing Hie Committee did after a 
suggestion hail been pul in sa;. ^ We dii| make a sugges¬ 
tion, and wo have tiiade a great point of aaking cur 
assessor to moke that ■uggestioti, but now we see better. 
Olid we know better," tbev wore st libcrt; to do so. Con 
diliutts were therefore ooiulitions. and suggreiloot weie 
suggestione. 

Mr. I,rnxaBti Stoaxs'* aniendmont, " That tiw Meeting 
fi«»* to the second Itesolullon." was then |iul to tiie Meet¬ 
ing and carrleil b; M roles to 14. 

Mr. WooiiwiMithrn moved the sccoml lletulnlion -tl». 
""niat this Meeting view* with the greatest dtsiavour tlio 
action of one of the Aaecseors in allowing himself to be asso¬ 
ciated with the selected eoni|ietllor iu llic carrrring out of the 
work." This Iteiiolutioi), he went on to sa;, rrqnircd nndor 
tiio circomsUnevs ver; little to be sohl—it carried with it 


Iu own cenviction. Tho; bvd biaid one or two itoltmtut 
made, and lbs I’lesident bad icftrred to it in hia I'leai- 
dential Address, that Mr. Bcdlev did not consent to occup; 
that position until be had hten vei; much pressed to 
do so, and that if be had ileelined, the competition woubl, 
for all practical purpose*, have Iwen a failure; but 
whether a man was iniinenl or wbetlicr be sras not, be 
bad onl; one utulcviating dut; before biiu ss an umpire in 
BDch a case us Hiis—vix. to reject all invitations to take 
pait in cair;ing out a compeiitkn of which he bad 
lirea an asscdov. It must lie an unfortunate precedent 
if an assessor was to become associated as architect witli 
the bnlldicg Icrame, as in ibis case, per^pa, of the 
;oaUi of tho seieeted man. Assume that an ataessor 
was not a man of the high honour which attached to Mr. 
Bodlev. It we* obvious, if a ;oong man were selected, 
that lie, the Assessor, in reporting to the Committee, 
might sa; thU- - it was qoite an imaginar; case, but it was 
one bo could quite contemplate: “Weil, gentleuicn. Ibn 
best set of drawings bclule u« is the tel of dtaaringa of Mr. 
Junes: but Mr. Jones, unfortunate];, it a verv voung man, 
and this is a ver; important btulding. ond'vou know, 
oUbougb the drawings ore rcr; beautiful, 1 b^l; think 
be is a man mu would intrust with thecaTT;iDg onl of this 
large work.'^ Thus he said almost mlcrentioli;: “1, 
;our assesaor, am a ver; experienced man. Now, then, 
^■ntlrmen. Iiriv is tho enggesiton: jrut imagina intrust¬ 
ing a large bnllding like this to this foung mun. Give him 
fiOO guineaa—he will be delighted with It—and let ;otu 
hnmble servant cair; it ouL" That wss what might ocenr. 
He conld onl; m; in one sentence that hr strongl; depre¬ 
cated the action of an; assessor in this or an; competition 
in BSrociatlDg liim»el( in an; wa; whatsvi-r with the 
selected roiiipelitor; and it was on that grunnd that hr 
begged leave to move tlir Itraiilution. 

Mr. A. W. S. Cnoss [^.] in oeeoniiing tlie Resolution 
submitleil that it we* no palliailoti of t^ir (elbiw mrm- 
ber'a uffenee against the recognistd profcssioiuJ eliqueitt 
to plead that the gcntluuan in question waa irwlispensalilr 
to tlie Institute, bevaute no man was indispenuble to an; 
old eslabliahed Inrtilnte such as theirs. In older to 
indnee arrliitecls to enter their fold the; liad b*(cn> (u- 
<la; abrogated one of their grnUCfl Mtfeguatds; and if 
tlie; condoned Ihia offence, another «afegu«i\I would go bv 
Hie board; (or though the I'ltsidcul in hi* Upenin'g 
Address said that this rase sras not to be regarded as a 
prreedeni, ;et be (Mr. Cross) subniitled that, tpto /ado. it 
was a prec^nt; and if the; condoncil this offence Hie) 
should be niubk, consistent]; with the exercise of justice, 
to take Bctiofi against an; other nismber (or a almilar 
offence. He lemembcred a somewhat similar instance on 
the occasion of a competition (or a amall Town Hall. 
Tlten, ns now. the Assessor, a member of the Institute, 
was allowed to be assoetaUd as joint architect with a 
jroung man wliose design had berm <cleetrd, umlrr the 
special circumtianoes of tlie case. He lemembctcil 
aiiotiier cwse in which the promoters of a certain com¬ 
petition B|>pr(<«chcd the Conncil of the Institute with a 
view of awertaining wliethrr "under tits sprcisl oliriim- 
tianoes of Hieir rose " llirir Assessor— who. Ii; the wav. bad 
not been appointed b; the then I'rMldent—would be allow nl 
to can; out the work as joint architect vltli tlie ^uccet; 
fnl roan: Imt, imfortnnalcl; (or him. Hitt asscasor was 
neitlier an eminent architect nor a member of the 
CounciL and the promoters' suggestion was Ihrrafoic 
liTomptl; vetoed b; tliat bodv, and this despite tlie (act 
that the circumsUuer* cuunccled witli that case were of 
an extraordinai; and special cbaiactcr. Tbr Council had 
IssumI ih> oftirial |■role«t a^inst Hie conduct of its fellow 
members, and b; its eonuonatlon of such offence* when 
tho nffenders war* roeiiibrti of its own b^;, and b; its 
prompt dr|>recation of the suggestioo that the Asotaatir 
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sboulil^ACt h* Aii:lilt«ct wh<^ti that tnigg^tiou arm ntadc 
in th« inlfmt of an ontaide man, n»re Ju»t occaalun to 
imputatlona of eliqueiam and favouritlam. In rawa 
In which conipetitiont were won by youn^ and inea- 
pehenced men. were there no aichitecta oOiar than those 
who had made the awarda who were capable of rendtrinR 
the necessary assistance to the aocceaaful raanr There 
was no donbt that the Asasssor’s proccedlnKs w«rr con¬ 
trary to the regolation containe<f in clause 3 of the 
InsUtote't Suggestions for the Conduct of Arrliiteclnral 
Competitions; and therefore Mr. Woodwanl and those who 
had mterestoi themsclees in this question appealed with 
confidence for the snpport of iiiemliera |irr«ent In favour 
of tbit Resolntion. which was foumled upon a sound 
liasli of jnstioe and equity. If they were discussing tlie 
coudoct of young and ohscure men their action would 
certainly have been prompt and decisive, lieeause tfao 
offender was an eminent architect, they were expected to 
oondone lila condocl; and be protested in the name of 
common sense and coiiimon honesty against such a policy 
as simply degrading their great profeaston and as being 
seriously detrimental to the intercsli of the Institote. 

Mr.H J.lAsiHtsTea[>-.] said there seemed to be rathri 
aferomoos attack made on one of the mcmbeniof Ihelnstl. 
tute. and aa lie had been on liie Town Council of Hove for a 
good many years he should like to say a few wonls from 
that point of view. When the Liverpool Committee con¬ 
sidered this matter there was a Protesunt majoritt against 
Mr. Scott, and the mmority then put their heads'together 
ami coosidcred what would be tlie best means of getting 
their own way. Of course the mimirily were very intelli¬ 
gent men. and they happenol to choo>e Mr. llodley Uj 
associate with Mr. Scott. Mr. Bodley wa. no longer an 
assessor; his duties as assessor were at an nnd ; and it 
must be teniruibered that the onir sniuble man the 
minority knew was Mr. Kodley.and.tberefutw, the minority 
were very glad to back np their rase liy tbs Iielp of Mr. 
Bodley. Mr. Bodiry was reluctant to Uke the post, but to 
secuie the appoinuuenl of Mr. Scott he very kindly eon- 
to Uki* it. Ho had knofiti a aomcwltat ■iniilar 
rase on bis own Board, of which ha liad been a member 
tfir tvelrr Yoan. 


Mr. Mai nita 11. Ai*Aiia ' that it would ht a print 

pity if the Meeting weir U, pas. this IWsoliitioii. IVr- 
soMlIy be thought that Mr, Boilley liad done Uie best 
lliiiiK he (xiuUI under tha ciroumHUiK*ra. A* to Mr. 
Bodley iloing a thing wliich was in any war questionable 
■» on honourable man. it was quite iiiipoMihIv; and lie 
|lb« speaker) woe one of the first to point out in the I'nw* 
the invidious position in which Mr. Bo<llry was placed; 
hut he was perfectly certain Ihst be did not acoeirt that 
|tosition until he found there was no aiteriiative. But to 
say that Mr. ^ley did it for any personal advantage waa 
unw orthy of lliem, and he could not admit it for a momnit 
He should therefore oppose Mr. Wooilward. But bo could 
not blame him for bringing up this question, althouiih 
jmrely the remark made In the 1'resi.lentlal Aihlress miSt 
have been snflSeienL Ho liimseU was verv glad to lirar It. 
and he thought it was sufed with great 'modrraUon and 
dignity, and lis should have hi>eD content for the matter 
to have rained there. But inasmneb as it luiil been 
raisM, and they had had this diieusHion. let it rest there • 
m. doubt Mr. Bmliey would hear that they liad lia<l IliiJ 
■liscnssum. wlilcb would anyway Iwve this advanlace, that 
It would ent|i^Mw the iwportonce of aseeasom Iwiug 
extremely careful how they adju.iicai»l on other men'. 

Ml. Faxuimx sanl that e. one mho i-ondenincd the 
appoliilmenl of msav-aon aniiroly, and mlvoeated the 
api^ntmciit ofjiinM to decide maUer. relating to cum- 
^litions. he diffned, no doubt, from a great many present 

iBl-wis..nd whilst there 
he notioeil bow well all their eoropetitions were decided. 


It wis \tTy rare for one to hear in Paris any adverse 
eritieisms in reference to them. But every time there wwv 
a eompelilion in this country, there was alvrays soma 
question arising onl of It; and the reason woa bscausa of 
their having such abominatitins os assessors. He runsidoroil 
tliat the soouer tliese were dune away with ^e better it 
would be for this profession, so tar as it r^ted to com¬ 
petitions. With regard to the case in {Kiint, the .VsarMor 
was completely hart tU oombat ; he had no right whatever 
to take any part after be hail given bU decision. 

Mr. EifWix T. Hau. said that the fundsmenlal 
principle which wa« called in qaestion had, he thought, 
not been coiuiderod. The InstitnU liad clearly laid down 
in iia BuggesUona os to Competitions its views in regard to 
aMcssors. It was laid down In those Suggestions that It 
was not right for an assessor to take part in the earryin- 
o ut of work in which he was engaged. With that thev all 
agreed. Hot here was an exceptional circomstanre. 
Awome that the youngest member of the Institute {■ in for 
A lATge ^cn|MfiiUo<S( iumI br hii jcfttios and mbilitT win» iu 
^ebody steps forward and says. •* It U perfectly ridlcu- 
looa giving thu man tlie fmit of his labour-be is too 

voung." Mr. Bodley, a man about whose honour there could 

be DO two opinions, bad stepped forward and said. 
" Oenticmen. yon ought to give thia work to this young 
mail.'' They say. •* No, we will not for various tvatson. ' 
-and we know as a fact that be was going to be reieeted 
>•eMllw< he was too young, nien they said to Mr. Bodlev. 
“ If you will Bssocialo yourself with him we will let hitn 
have It: If not. we will not.” 




wauvsy sTJIff, 




Mr. Hall to give us his authority. 

I may be at liberty to luentioii 
my authority. My authority b Mr. Bodley. Mr. Bodlev 
was pressed to do ihU, and Mr. Bodley refused it be 
rauM be Uiought that no assessor sliould do it. Then thev 
•aid.- Mr. Scott Munot then liave this bmlding." and to 
save Mr. ^t. sl^ to help a young man (and any ooe of 
von might have been that yomig man|, Mr. Bodley steus 
into the breai h ami says. “ To seeiirc this young nun the 
fniiu of his labour I will assist him.” Mr. Bodlev con- 
1!."^ Mr. Hall, deservcl the thank, of erery yom^' man 
in the Itotitnte infinitelv more tliaii any of tlie seniors 
l«nuje he stepii^ into the breacJi and sccureil that Uiu 

•1^1 ml* '•‘•our and genius. 

And that they should be asked to reproach him f.>r it was 
simply incredible. Tliey would hue their dignity, and 

rjT ‘'”' 1 " against the honour and 

integrity of arehilecU In Kngioiid.if It ever went forth that 
the Insutule had condemned an honourable man for Uking 
•he qu xolic. perhaps, but at the umeUme noWe ^« .5 

hU UW* 


if mV Vi; iV I ^ “ *«•'«* bcMrr 

-b."t M'Jilj 

wi?MeswTi'*i."'* P'rrulwvion to rise at once and 
^ \l Mo* h« requested the ativntom 

of tb« Meeting to hif rooson for duinir eo. He unA^r 

rilTc^iif*' “*!' i''* declared Iha* 

the Comm tier »aid in effect these wonlt, •• If you Mr 

Bodley. will not act with Mr. Scott. Mr H^wi .{.11 V 
the wmk of this cmh^lraL” l-f .h« 

MT’l'iLV ' ‘•y V"',«««•.». aud if Mr. Hall droUull Zi 
Mr. Ikslley made that aoserloo. he at once wiUidrew the 
Kesolutinn. But he most ask tlial this should to «.!. 
sliin^te<l, and If the suggestion made by Mr. Isingstiiii be 
i^uptol. and a letter was writlau to^lhe Institute bv 

over it now. He waa rery pleased to hear what Mr. Hall 
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liaii laid. Uc (Mr. W'ooltall) wiu aoniewhat IwhitMl tlie 
toenM. mud he roald corroborate whet Mr. Hall had aaid 
with r«(;ud to Mr. BorHey oominfr into the brraeli and 
helping to nre the ;oaiig man the fmit ot hU labour. M 
the eaxce tttue he tell ytrf etrongl;'—and be hadroa^ 
it a eobject of hie Iheeidmlial Addrm —that oeeeaaort 
•boald not. under any eircnmitancea. lake part in carry¬ 
ing nut a work in regard to which thev had been 
oaieiiaora. But after ail waa laid. them were 
M> nieny complication* connected with the Cetbe- 
deal Competition that It could Itardly be judged 
Oi an ordinary competition. The member* of the 
(VHnmittee were ell honourable men; they were all 
picked men of hitcrpool. They were the frieinla of Liver- 
pool, end ho waa proud to eay that they hail ronrinced 
IJverpool tlial they were trying to do their beet honourably, 
and he did not think they would go behind enyhody'a back. 
Mr. Boillay'f. or Mr. Scott'a, or onytKelr elsr'a. When thev 
reoliecd that Mr. Scott wa* a Itoman Catholic, of courte 
there wa* a little feeling of diffldence about it; but that 
wee got over in an honourable way —it only wantevl ex¬ 
planation. Then hi* youth came out. and then the buei- 
ue*a iiutincl of Idverpool came up. “Ho is a gom) nutn, 
but ha* bo experience ? Is be capehle of constroetiiig tbt < 
building which be has hem mi competent to design ? He 
lias pul it on paper; can be build ilT” TIvat was the point 
they put to Mr. Bodley luturally. and could he My that be 
was? He hardly thought heoould. Then they had plenty 
of men in Liverpool; they were not ashamed to say that 
Messrs. I*aley and Anvtin were good men, and Fap.i'bto of 
holding their own with anyone. Why did the Cummitlee 
not claim them ami put them second ? No, the Cummiiler. 
be believed —be had not the high eutluirity that Mr. Hall 
had, that of Mr. Bodley himself, but ho had it from members 
of the Committee that they inailr it a sine tjua now tliat 
Mr. Boillov should act so that this young man should keep 
Iho laurel* be had so ably won. Hr was eorry that this 
should have been brought up. He agreed with the Presi- 
■lent that this should not bo a preceiicni. He thought the 
Imaitolr ought to make a special point of cnniidsriiig 
the i^ition of assessors with irgani to their taking up ibo 
work of those jK-opte who luve been engaged in the com¬ 
petition. 

Mr. Mal'aii'B Adaus observed that Mr. Bodley publishni 
in the /fwilding .Vews a letter entirely in orcordaiico willi 
what Mr. Halt Mid. 

Mr. C. K. HcTi'niWsoa said he would n*ove an amendment 
Bi fallows: “Tliatthia Meeting view* with the greatest 
disfavour the eetion of oascaeors in allowiug lhrm>e|vrs to 
I* aasociatcil with llie •elected competitor iii the rarrylng 
out of the work." 

Mr. Laxaerox ceconded. 

Mr. Hlateb eaid Uie amciulinent wa-i perfectly ii>e1ess — 
•I einiply a restatement of what they had them-elvei 
laid down over and over again. 

The IhiceitiEXT said that, with regard to his own opinions 
on this particular matter, they were slated carefully and 
Uiougblfully in hi* Address, and he had nothing to odd or 
h) oiler. But when this important matter came on, he 
had written to Mr. Gilbert Scott on this point, aa well as 
on Iho other. Mr. Scott replied; “ The appointment of 
Mr. Bodley as joint architect of Iho Liverpool Cathedral 
was moile with my full ronneni and approval, ami 
Mr. Bodley only oonMntcvI to accept the appointment 
when ho knew that I lieartily agreed to the |>ropu*ltion. 
Although tlie nomination of an aasesMir a* joint arrhitect 
is a had iirinciide, this t* an exceptional rase, and I con- 
siih'r that no bliune wltotcvrr should I* attached to Mr. 
Bodley." ^ That wa* what Mr. (illberl Scott himself said, 
an<l oarriril out very raoch what they liad heard from 
other speakers, that this appointment of Mr. Bodley with 
Mr. Scott was a helpful thing for him. Aa a rule asscaaon 
should not be oonocmed in the carrying out of the build¬ 


ing llwy have selected ; the InsUtnIe Suggestions especially 
mention that: but in this easa he believed it to be a (act 
that had Mr. Bodley not been brought In, the competition 
would have fallen through, and Mr. Scott wouhl have lost 
the fruit of the noble design be produced on that oocaiion. 

Mr. BiuiiuiEAti suggestmi that they bad hod a very 
intimsting conversation, and most of them srero quite 
coouni to leave it there. 

Mr. Stkxev Vactira, referring to Mr. HuUhinson’s 
ametidment, saiil it would be an extremely foolish thing 
if It were carried- Tlie Meeting had no tight to tell it* 
member* that under no cirruuutanee* should on assessor 
associate himectf as consulting srchiteci with the gentle¬ 
man who hod galne<l the award. The Assessor had 
dnished his work a* saeb, and any subseaiuent arrange¬ 
ment was a matter between the promoters and himself. 

Mr. LAXairrox submitted tluit a* a mailer of po'icv it 
might be well (or such a Meeting a* this to lay down that 
they viewed with dlsfavinir aMessore allowing themselves 
to be aasociated with the suocesaful arrhitect in canring 
out the work. 

The BacatoexT pointed nut that there woe a trefauiral 
difficulty about Mr. Hutchinson's amemlment. TlieKesoIa- 
tion was withdrawn; therefore the amendment lircame a 
new Besolnlioo. and it wonid bo necessary to give notice 
of it 

Mr. Hitchiksox : I undersiixid Mr. Woodward to say 
that ho had not withdrawn his Kesolution. 

Mr. WooiiWian said he withdrew his llesoliitKiii with 
great pleasure on the distinct slBteffii,-nl Mr. Hall hail 
iiisde to them. The whote thing turned ujion that. 
He did not wish that It should be said that he brought 
forward a Bcaulutioo hero and witlidrew It unless there 
appraml m be a dellnlle and ju«t reason why be should 
withdrew it ft had bren represented to them that evening 
that the Committee said. ~ If too Mr. Bodley will not art 
with kfr. Scott, Mr. Scott aluslf not hove the work." 

Mr. Habr : Tliat la right. 

Mr. WooDWsaii: If that was the cave be willingly with¬ 
drew the Ilesolntion. They would all be very sorry to pooe 
a Kesolution of that sort when they knew that it was the 
kindnrs* of the action of Mr. Bodley which had prevented 
Mr. Soil from being ousted from the merit of hia work. 
That put an rnlirtly dilfrrmt complexion upon it. and 
therefore with that jirovisu he would withdraw hi* 
Kesolution. 


Fraserburgh. Infections Diseases Hospital and Public 
Library Competition. 

As tlio conilitinns for this competition arc 
thoioughly unsatisfactory, and as the Town Coun¬ 
cil have stated, in answer to re presentations from 
the Institute, that they do not see their way to alter 
the conditions, it is to be hoped tliat no mciiiWr 
of the Institute will o iraix-te. 

Monsieur Homolle at Cambridge. 

At Cambridge on Saturday, the .'ilh inst.. the 
I’niversity confemd upon M, Homolle the 
honorary degree of iHvctor of Letterv. On the 
previous dav tho distingiiishi d savant addressed 
the CnivTirsity on the subject of his explorations 
at Helphi. ■ 

Smoke Abatement. 

The >Ycstmia*ter Council have asked tho Court 
of Common Council to support the following re¬ 
solution',—" That in view of the damage to health 
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(A ttrr. 1903 


and property caused by coal smoke the London 
Gountv Council bo urg^ to undertake an inquiry 
into all the methods of cooking, so as to ascertain 
whether there is any fonn of apparatus which is 
smokeless, and at the same time practical and 
economical for general use." 


MINUTES. III. 


•U.BKBT EDWAKD I,ACEY 'hniba/urntt ISOo, Student 
IWH. t^HoIijUd 1U03'. 

THOMAS KDOAB BICnAni>S [/Votn/Kwr laOO. Student 
ItWi. Qual^eit tlKis; iHany, S. Wslen). 

TOM SIMPSON ■S}uviat Kxamimtiion lUOSj. 

HABOU) BAYLUON SMITH [Protatioufr ISiiC. Studtut 
l!Kht. Qualified imj (I'nt Elizsbctb, S. .Africa). 

OEOBOE WAIdtEB [/'rof«i/MmiT 181)7, Student 18V8. 
Otiatiried 1UU3;. 

SEl-TIMCS WABWICK (iVoiotawfr 1807. Student 1003 
QnaUrird 1003]. 

UlCHABli WYI.lk rPmljatitmer 11)00. .SVailmt IDOI 
Qaahfird 1003] (UuVeshead). 


At the TUiiil Ocncml Mraling (Baoioewl of the Set>£ion 
1003-04, held Moodnj, 30lh Norpiuber 1003, at 8 Ka. — 
iTcarnt; Mr. AiUou Wablt, H.A., PirtidenK Irt th» Cbair, 
30 PalJova (iocladinii 10 nifiuben of tho Canndl). an>l Mi 
Aisoeiatc* lincludina 3 tnemben of the CoancU); lira 
Minute* of the luectinn held lOih Nnrember [p. 47 were 
taken as rtatl and cigned ns correct. 

_ The followltig .Aoi«iate attending for the flrat tinu since 
hi* election was formally admitted bv the Prtsidenl—ria 
Waller Watkln EUiaon. 

Tile Han. Secretary announced tho decease of Kdaord 
Jauiea Martin, of CalcutU. elected Associate 1874. Fellow 
1883. 

The Hon. Secretary aniioanced the receipt of donaliona 
to the Library, and a vole of thank* passed to the 
donor*. 

The folio* ing candidate* for nKnibciahip were elected 
by allow of h*nihi under By-law !) 

A* Fci.lo«« f3}. 

IJ,F.\VEI.LVN KITCHEN [-L] (Hull). 

BBOOK TAY1.0K KITCHIN. 

SYDNEY PFJiKS. P.A.S.I. [A.’. 

BASIL ALFBEU SL.\DK. ' 

MF,LV1LLE SETH WAKI). 


Aa -iVMocuTKa (33). 


EDWABD PEBCY AB( HEB {fVoinfioarr IK)7. Student 
1901. Qua/tried 190.3], 

URMllOD MAXWELL AYHTON [Sfiecint f’eauinatinn 
1908]. 

UENBY ABTUI'K B.ATTLEV (Prututlioner 1804, Student 
lim.Quahjied I003I. 

THOMAS JAMES BEE U'nhnlioner 1894, Student IhOS 
Qualified 1903j. 


HAllRY THOMAS BILL [ProiuilunuT 1898. Sludinl 1899 
Qualified 1003' fBitmiiigham). 

HEBBEBT BLACK [/-'rebafioner 1900, Student 1001 
Quati/Ud 1903 (Cap* Town. 8. Africa). 

OUY CHTHtTI [J’tvltiitnmer 1898. Nfinfca) 1900. Quiili- 
rieti 19031. 

JOHN DANIEL CI,ABKK llSviatiemer 1897, Sludtnl 
1903. Qualified 1903 >. 

WIUJAM EDtkAKD COUCH [/Vof-rt/itnwr ls97, Stiidenl 
1899. VNoliHid 1008]. 

PEBCY BOOTHboYD DANNATT [I'rotuilwner 1897, 
Student 1001. Qualified 1903 . 

UENBY EDMUND DAVEY [I'rohalioaer 1803 Student 
1894, Qualified 1903;. 

KOBEKT KOBB (LULL (fVjfvirKmrr 1898. Student IH!)9 
Qualified 1908' (Ah*rdeon|. 

JOBDAN OBEEN [1‘rcbaliimer 1900, Stuilent lotil 
Qualifieil 1903j (Birminghaiul, ' 

THOMAS FRANK OBEEN [f^obatiuiier 1893 Student 

1898. Qualified 1908;. '><uanii 

ERNEST MARTIN JOSEPH f f'r<ii<i)ionrr 1899, Student 

1899. Qualified 1003j. 


A* HaiNoltuir Aasuelrna l‘J). 

LORD BAlL'AHHfiS. M.P., F-S.A.. Junior Lord of the 
Tieaaury. 

THE lUOHT llON. I.OUD WiND.SOB, P.C., D.L., Yiiat 
Coiumiaiioner of Hi* Majcity'* Worfca. 


.Us Ku>. Coaajcaro.'diixu Meuaan. 

CHABLk.S FOliLEN McKIM. l^reaident of the Anierican 
InsUtute of ArrlilUicU. /fopof (ioU MedaUUt 1003 
(New York, U.8.A.). 


The Secretary aiinouneed the reaniU of the I’relimiuaiy, 
Intermediate, and Final Examination* held in November 
[p. *9]. 

The Secrelary annoniiced that by a tecolatkin of the 
Council under By-law 30 the following genUemen hiul 
ceased to he members of the Royal Inatitutr-ria Henry 
Currie CTcIghton, Tbomaa Bradford Eilieon. John Frederick 
Fogertj^ and Thomaa Ihrice Roberta. 

Mr. William Woodward (A.], in accordance with notice, 
directed alMntion to the proceedingt of the two Auawors 
in the ^nt Liverpool Cathedral Competltloo, and moved 
the following Ilesaiationa, which were seconded by Mr A 
W. S. Crora 

1. That thw Meeting condmina the action o! Ilie 
Aasesson in giving the first plaes in the final com- 
petitiim to a set of drawing* which itid not comply 
me exsential condiliuti of the Cdm|ietition. 

3. That tfaU Meeting views with the graate*! diafavour 
the action of on* of the Aaaessor* in allowing him. 
self to be aMociated with the •elected comiictltor in 
the carrying out of the work. 


An Miciidmriil, moved hv Mr. .Sydney Vachcr [A.], that 
^ hca.ra, fAilMl (or w^nl of a tec^uider 
The first Resolution having been dueuiued, an amend¬ 
ment pmposed by Mr. Leonard Stoke* F.] and seconded 
by Mr. Hrary T. Hare [>’,]. that the Meeting pass to the 
next Resolution, was carried bv 3(i votca to 14 
The s^nil Resolution was then ditcataed. and expUna- 
lious of the Aaaetsm's action having been given. Mr. 
Wi^wanl withdrew hi* Resolution on the ground of a 
statement made by Mr. Eilvrin T. Hall 'F • 

nttld'af lO^iT Utatinn **1 a. 
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ALMKO SOCIETIKS. 

The Leeds sod Yorkihire Society. 

At tlio annual ineating of tbe Loods and York* 
shire Architectural Societpr, Mr. Mutlor Wilson, 
the president, in the chair, Mr. H. K. Chorlej 
(hon. secretory) presented the ftstli report, which 
is an account of the proceedings of the Society 
for the past eighteen m-inths. The aggregate 
membership, it stated, is 141, namely, 81 Honorary' 
Members, Gti Members, and 41 Associates, as 
against a membership of 187 at the date of tbe 
last report. The Council express regret that Mr, 

II. Chorlcy, one of the oldest members of the 
Society, and a past president, has resigned his 
membership on account of his leaving Yorkshire 
on his retirement from business. Uegret is also 
cxpresscil at the resignation of Mr. J. Tweedale, 
and at the death of Mr. K. Birchall, a past presi¬ 
dent. At the Preliminary and Inter¬ 

mediate examinations for the North-Eastern 
Division of the country, in .Tune and November, 
21 candidates presented themselves. The com¬ 
petition among the .Associates for the prizes offered 
by the Society was keener and more enthusiastic 
than in the immediate previous years, and the 
work subiuitteil was judged to bo of a ^tter and 
more even quality than had been the case in the 
three previous years. The silver medal and prize 
of five guineas given by the President for the 
best measured drawing of any ecclesiastical nr 
domestic building erected anterior to .v.i). IROO, 
was awarded to Mr. ^lartin Shaw Briggs, for 
measured drawings of Swinsly Hall. Yorkshire. 
.A Bi>ecial prize of three guineas was awardeil to 
Mr. P. A. Ilorrocks for measured drawings of 
Hall i' the Wood, Bolton; the prize of three 
guineas, fur the host design of an entrance lodge 
and gateway, to Mr. italph Tlioqi; the prize of 
two guineas, for the best ossav on “ Modern Street 
Facades in 1.4>eds,” to Mr. Hiartin Sh.ow Brigg.s; 
and the sketching prize of throe guineas to Mr. 
•I. C. Procter. The Council reiiort that no further 
steps have beim taken to create a chair of nrehi- 
tecliiro at tho York.shiro College. 

Mention is made in tbe report of tho Council's 
active interest in the proposed laying out of Vic¬ 
toria S<]uare, and also in the improvemeni of City 
Square. In regard to the former it is pointeil 
out that the first essential is Uie enlargement of 
tho square on its southern side, tho prusent area 
being totally inadequate to receive any arohitcc- 
tiiral treatment which would be in scale with the 
Town Hall. In regard to City Square the Pre¬ 
sident formed one of a deputation from the Society 
to the IinproTcnients Committee, and asked that a 
new frontage lino at the south-west corner lietwecn 
Wellington Street and QucIh'C Street should be 
adopted corresponding to and exactly repeating 


the building line of the Stamlard Assurance 
Buildings on the opposite side of tbe square, and 
also that the building to be erected on the vacant 
ground should harmonise, and as far as {mssiblo 
correspond in outline and skyline witli the .Standard 
.Assurance Buildings. It is satisfactory to record 
that this soggestiun has been adopted. The 
Council express Uieir gratitude for the valuable 
collection of architectural works bequeathed to 
the Society by the late Mr. E. Birchall, and inti¬ 
mate that steps are being taken to deposit tho 
Society’s library with the City Library authorities 
for better security and supervision. 

Mr. W. H. Thorp iHon. Treasurer) rend the 
statement of accounts, which sliowed a balance in 
liand at the end of the financial year of £95 5s. id., 
as compared with £'9G 8 j. Id. the previous year. 

The report and hxlance-shest were adopt^. 

The following Address was delivered by the 
President, Mr. Butler Wilson at the Queen’s 
Hotel, Leeds, on 19th Novemlwr 1908;— 

FEi.r.ow Memhers, Ladies and Gk-ntdemen,— 
In rising, for the third time, to deliver my .Address 
as President of this Society, 1 should be indeed 
ri'miss were 1 not to place on record iny intense 
appreciation of the triple honour you nave be- 
stoa'cd npou me: an honour ontqae in tbe history 
of this Society, inasmuch as it necessitated an 
alteiation in your Articles of Association. In 
electing me to fill this chair for the third succes¬ 
sive year you have, in no half-hearted manner, 
signalised your appreciation of any work I may 
have accomplished in my previous years of cfiicc. 
Best assur^ that there shall be no want of 
endeavonr on my part t) deserve and retain your 
confidence during the coming year. For the 
ungrudging assistance I have received from the 
Council and olficers I iiuiHt pay my tribute of 
grateful thanks. Tho zealous supjiort which they 
have accorded me during the past two years has 
not only dune much to encourage me in the work 
undertaken or accomplished, but permits me to 
enter upon another year of office with an unhesi- 
tsting souso of reliance upon their kind co-ojiera- 
tion. It is, for the first time, our esi>ecial pleasnre 
to welcome ladies tj oar opening meeting and 
concert, and, further, to express to them tho grati¬ 
fication which they afford ns l>y tho grace of their 
pnxsimce at our gathering this evening. 

During tlie past year ta'o of onr members have 
retired from the profession. Mr. John Tweedale 
nnil Mr. C. B. Cborley Kj. We much regret 
the loss of two such valued inomhors. Mr. 
Tweedale did much good service in watching 
architeclnral intere.sts whilst a member of the 
Ijoods City Council. Mr. f.’horley was ono of the 
fathers nf the profession in this city and a past 
President of our Society, in the affairs of which 
he long took an active part, ami of late years tho 
warmest interest. !Mr. Chorley has the liest wishes 
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of Society for his futare health and happint.'Ss 
m bis well-eomed retirement. 

Our Libriyy luta this year received a handsoiue 
a^ition to its slielves by the generous liequest of 
volumes by the late Mr. Edward Bircboll 
If .j, a former Tresident of the Society. 

Id this connoctioQ there is one iteiu of interest 
mentioned in the Report which has now become 
an accomplished fact. It has long been felt by 
your Council that the due maintenance and ad- 
^nistration of the Library were more than the 
finmicM of the Society or the Ume of the Uonorary 
Libranan would permit. An agreement has 
^rdingly been entered into with the Library 
Committee of the Leetls City Ccuncil, who have 
imdertaken to receive our liooks as an adjunct to 
the ^ontral Reference Library. It will !« con¬ 
tains there in our o«’n bookcases, and a seiiarate 
catal^uo printed; and in so far as our own 
members arc concerned, it also constitutes a loan 

“i™?- .. **»« property of the Society, 

which IS able to claim its return on the giving of 
tlirrc months’ notice, lly this arrangement our 
bwks are wf^arded against loss or damage, 
ihe Central Reference Library alreadv contains 
a fine collection of architectural works, and ilr. 
Hand, the public librarian, is giving his atten- 
Um to the classification of liooks which deal 
with distinct arts and sciences, and hopes that his 
CommittM will shortly issue departmental cata¬ 
logues of tins nature. Given these facilities and 
accommoilation, our students will benefit bv being 
able to consult that which, in combination with 
our own, will be an excellent collection of archi¬ 
tectural works. 

Your Council has kept a not unwatclifiil eye 
upon such local affairs as come within its province. 

A proposal was recently placed before the public 
for the arcbileclural laying out of Victorio &inare, 
plans and models being exhibited. The scheme 
embodied no new idea; it was simply a resuscita¬ 
tion of a similar protKMal which woscrmbatcHl by 
our Society so far bock as Irwo. (iwiiig to a 
protest against the scheme, which wo again felt it 
our duty to make, your Council was invited to 
meet Mr. George Frampton, R.A.. the author of 
the proposal, and the Chairman of the Corp-iratc 
Iroperty Committee, to place before them our 
objections. We pointed out that before any arebi- 
ieottiral adoniraent of the i^ijuare could be enter¬ 
tained iho 8(|uare i^elf would have to bo murli 
enlarged on its southern side, and iliat iiniil such 
wisiied for cousuinmation it was much ktter left 
undisturbed. We were fortunate in being siin- 
iiorted in our contention by Imth and public. 
Ihe lorls/iiTc Post observed; •‘The attitude of 
the Leeds and Uikshiro Architectural Society is 
a reenable and valuable contribution to the dis- 
PUMion. It IS. m a word, not so much the plan as 

It ‘hat is 

at fault. Actual demonstratiou would soon settle 
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tbis^ |)oint, and the ArcliiteoturaJ Society's sug¬ 
gestion of a fuU-siztd rough model of Urn b Justrade 
and retaining wall, cn'cted on the spot, seems a 
very practical one." I am happy to say that the 
scheme wm iilliinatcly abnmloncd ; but the fact 
that the City Council, iustead of setting bock their 
building line, are permitting the rebuilding of a 
tavern on the south side of the Square points to 
a deplorable consequence—that our noble Town 
UoU will have to wait indefinitely for that spacious 
foreground which is necessary to its just and 
adequate appreciation. 

Yh® huildings at the junction of Quebec and 
•I ellington Streets being removed, a deputation 
from this Society waited upon the City Improve¬ 
ments (. onimttee and repre-icnted to them that 
any new liuildiiig should be n repeat in contour, 
ma-se. material and skyline to that of the 
Stan^rf Buildings. Thk it was pointed oul. 
would lend a much needed air of svmmetry and 
bailee to an imporutit open spice, and was 
made plain to them through the incdiniu of a 
composito photograph which is exhibitfcl here to 
night. l am glad to state that the Committee not 
only rereiv^ our suggestions in a roost favourable 
spin^ but dtcidi^ to endorse them in fact, which 
IS further cause for congratulation. 

By the munificence of Colonel Harding and the 
Thomas Brock, R.A.. wo now possess 
one of the finest equestrian sUlues in tho world. 
It resembles in its general lines the fatuous eqms- 
^.. Statue of Bartolomeo CoUeoni in the ^niu, 
^n Giovanni at \enice, which is jsisscd on tL 
whence the Uland of Miirano 
designed bimI in imit 
' errocchio. but on his death Iho work 
was completed by Leopardi. Altliough based to 

Mr. BrockTfiim 
workbas a power and distinction which arc all iU 

V*'. “ "" may count 

Itself fortunate in posses.sing. The subsidiarr 
features oxecuUd by Messrs. Drury. Bomcroy. an.'l 
b.? . Mso fine examples of the sculptor's art: 
but, Uking the treatment of the Sviuare in iu 
entirety. 1 am inclmod to think that It irneither 

KXl ih »""'®“«ding figures, however 
bCTUtifol in themselves, to place them ct such 

obvious disadvantage ns Ibeir proximity to tic 
rncipal feature emails. .Vor can it Lc'pleade.1 
I apprcheml. that the equestrimi sUtiie is'in 
of tbcir amstancc. How much the value of Um 
admirable figures of our l^ecds wortliios would I« 

mld'vIJiTl '"k"' ix'dwU-d 

demonstraLTo hopde'^^^ 

conclusion by one guiding hand. ^ 

During the last few viars liceds bu'i sei-n i».n 
pveeping away of vast blocks of dilapidat^ ami 
inmnitury properly and the upraising of stnlau^^ 
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wbethor beautiful or not, at least fitted with ever}- 
modem convenience and appliance. Broad 
thoroughfares have appeared, some of them lead¬ 
ing to nowhere in particular. The Electric Train- 
wwv-s have created, whether legitimntelv or not, 
an inclination on tlie part of Uic authorities for 
rounded street comers ; an inclination which has 
developed into a mania, l>om, 1 jiresume, of a 
passion for the curve of beautjr. 

Whilst upon the making of new streets, one is 
constrained to consider whether our arteries of 
traihe can he diverU-d bv the tempting prospect of 
a broail thoruughhre which is even a little off the 
mainline. The answer is emphatically No! It 
in easier to turn the course of a river than to divert 
the natural stream of a city’s traflic. That stream 
will pursue its natural tenor however restricted 
the confines. The moral would seem to be tliat it 
is wiser to spend money upon widening the existing 
natural veins of traffic rather than upon the crea¬ 
tion of new thoroiigb&res in the midst of which 
one may stand, secure from barm, and listen, amid 
their spacious silence, to the nimble of traffic in 
the congested but natural artery only a few yanls 
away. It is pli^asant, of course, to possess these 
fine streets, so quiet and peaceful, where one is 
enabled to indulge in rousings, so far from, and yet 
so near the imidiling crowd. Hut I submit that it 
is somewhat expen-sive. Piecemeal improvements 
are futile unless they fonn iiart of a prearranged 
scheme. After the Great Fire I,ondon missefl its 
chance for cveniiore of rising from its ashes and 
hiking the shape of a nobly planne^l city, owing to 
its neglect of the ailmirable |ilan (or its reformation 
which was prepau-ed by Kir ('htlstopher Wren. 
No such mistakes were ma«le by Paris and Wash¬ 
ington. 1 do not suggest for one moment that 
we are in a position to follow their example to the 
full, but surely we can do sometlung in such 
dirrcCion. Asa means of thoroughly realising the 
position, 1 would propose tlut a map of tlie city 
be prepared with the streams of traffic slioan, and 
the var^nng density of such traffic indicaU-d by 
distinctive colours. Street improvementa should 
be (guided by that record. Do not railway com¬ 
panies, when asked for additional trains, com¬ 
mence by checking the nuniher of pa-sseugers tlicy 
are casing, ud so arrive at a decision ? 

An interesting Paper on this <iiiestion was read 
before ns last Session by Mr. ^^ustu, one of our 
members, who went to great trouble in preparing 
plans illustrative of his ideas. One of these, 
referring to the widening of Vicar Isine, is ex¬ 
hibited hero this evening, from which it will be 
readily seen that this street, instead of pursuing 
its present aimleas wanderings, could, witli a little 
forethought, have been constructed in a perfectly 
direct lino from the Dispensary to the New .Markets 
without additional expense. 

Our Society has been twitted with the remark 
that it always raises its voice after the event, when 


it is too late to adopt our suggestions. We con¬ 
tend that we cannot suggest improvements in 
schemes of w hich we huvo no clear and definite 
knowledge, and that such intcutiomi should he 
frankly made known both to the profession and the 
ptihhe. 'The ('ity Council reply that they must 
conceal their intentions, or owners will unduly 
intlatc the price of land which it is ultimately 
intended to purchase. 

They do not work on this principle of secrecy in 
Paris. They pursue a directly opposite course, 
with results the success of which is beyond con¬ 
tention. Wc will sec how much secrecy enters 
into their mode of procedure, which is as follows: 
Plani are prepared fully to demonstrate the.sclieme, 
and it is unnounce<l by means of placards and 
newspaper adverlisemcnta that an impiiry will be 
held. For fifteen days the plan is publicly ex- 
bihite<l in order that citizens and others interested 
may examine it and record their observations in 
writing. < )ne would think that this would suffice 
tu ventilate public opinion; but they court still 
further criticisni. For three additional days a 
specially appointed agent attends to record all 
verbal observations made to him regarding the 
scheme. The agent also prepares a full report, 
giving his own opinion on the scheme, which is 
fnrwanled with all other documents to the City 
Council, and, should it be determined to modify 
the scheme, a revised plan is exhibited. The plan 
and reports are then snbmitteil to the Ministry of 
the Interior, which controls the whole of the 
ilioroughffires of France. If approved, the sehenio 
becomes effective by the signature of the Chief of 
the State to a declaration of its “ public utility." 

The ideii that the proposals of our City Council 
can lie altogether concealed is,! contend, fallacious, 
if 1 am wrung, and it is a fact that there is suc¬ 
cessful concealment, tlicii Ijeeds ought to feel 
proud indeed in the possession of a corporate body 
and an official /xmofmef from whom nothing 
short of rack or torture chamber can drag prema¬ 
turely the secrets which they have sworn to keep 
inviolate. 

.\nd now a few words to our .Vssociates, to the 
younger members in whom wc place all our hopes 
for the future of this Society, for arcliilectnre 
respected as an art and a profession. In my 
first .\dilrvss 1 took ocoa.sion to speak to you of 
the value of enthusiasm. There is nothing worse 
than the lack of tliis quality unless it he its mis¬ 
application. On the second occasion I referred 
to the difficulties which beset the path of the 
enthusiast; and 1 did something more, 1 suggested 
a remedy—namely, education ; a curriculum which 
will point out to the student the direction in which 
his ciithusiasm can be best expended. Your 
Council have now provhled every facilitv in their 
power for studenta in this ncighbonrhoo^ to study 
architecture and prepare for Uie Examinations of 
the Koval Institute. The enthusiastic will take 
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ailvanuige of (acilities; but what o( Uie 

otlicn? Huw BTu we to induce them to do like* 
wise, and so leave behind xu men who shall be 
properly ipialiited for their profession 1 

Parents and guardians must be brought to see 
that fur a youth to become an architect he must 
pass through a specific educational course of 
training. But what experience or data have nuch 
mentors to enable them to judge of what i|iiali6ca- 
tions an architect should possess ? .Architecture 
does not stand in the public ore with tlie game 
solidity as law or medicine. These professions 
stand secure, exalted on peilestals the steps of 
which arc both difficult and costly to climb. And 
when I speak of tlu) architect's status, if, indeed, 
he possess any at all. I do not allndc to that 
somewhat hazy and sentimental status which is 
grudgingly given to the leading lights of onr pro¬ 
fession f am speaking of the rank and tile. 
Medical men, lawyers, and others occupy deliuite 
places in the world. .An eminent King's Coun¬ 
sel. who was cros.s-examtning an architect of 
repute, led off by saying, “Yon are a builder, 1 
believe ? " “ Pardon me," replied the witness. 
•' I am an architect.” “ Pn-tty much the same 
thing, isn't it:^'' remarked Counsel. “Not at 
all,*' was the reply. “ But.” said the K t“ there 
was no architect for the Tower of Balwl.” “ No,*' 
resiioiidod the witness, “hence the confusion.*' 
The status of the architect is less defined than 
tliat of a hansniu-cah driver. You liave to 
qualify and obtain u licence before you can 
drive a cab. Yonr vehicle must be in proper 
order; it must fnss the authorities so that the 
public may engage it with some degree of confi¬ 
dence. 

' The majority of parents and guardians have no 
idea what is required to make their .sons into 
aroliitocts; or. if they have, tlioy do not lix-c up 
to it, or are unwilling to allow the Lime or the 
money for the necessary training. Well, under 
present circuiustaiioes, can wo blame them ? 
Kven the youths themselves think they know a 
cleverer game than spimding long years in ac¬ 
quiring the groundwork of their art. They go 
through a short, slipshod, aimless course of train¬ 
ing, and are then pitchforked into the profession 
through the ioe\{ieii8ive medium of a brass plate 
and a terra cotta catalogtie. 

Often the student goesalittlc further than this; 
be passes the Preliminary and Intermediate Kxa- 
minatioiis of the Institute, hut shirks the Final. 
When remonstrated with, he uiaintains that Asso- 
ciateship of the Institute is not essential, and 
points in support of his contention to, at any rate 
comiuercially, successful practitioners who have 
pns^ no examination and are niemiters of no 
.Society. But we are not concerned, at tlie 
tiioroent, with money rewards. What we are 
anxious about is not commercial success hut stic- 
cessful architecture. 


Wiiat incentive can we place before our stu¬ 
dents ? How can we make it possible for us to 
say, “ We are going to make yon educate and 
i|uatify yourselves Itefore we shall allow you to 
practise as architects ” ? Tiiis, I think, would he 
a powerful incentive, and 1 hope the time is soon 
coming when we shall be in that happy position. 
-As you are aware, the event which we believe 
would conduce to this result is registration—witli 
the support of which this out of many allie<1 
.Societies has identified itself—the Statntory 
Kegistration of Qualified .Architects. 

.A large majority of the profes-ion in the king¬ 
dom has voic^ registratmn in no uncertain tone, 
and its ende.’ivonr is to prevent any person styling 
himsidf an architect wlio is not fully qualified to 
practise as such. 

The Legal and Medical Acts were of incalculable 
lienefit both to practitioner and public, and we seek 
a like recognition. This will lie the incentive that 
we shall bold out to our students. They will have 
to qualify in order to practise. The lioot will be 
on ^e other leg—they, the students, will become 
anxious and earnest in their endeavonrs. They 
will have to avail themselves of the educational 
advantages which we older men have worked so 
hard to obtain for them. It will attain a glorious 
end, namely, the raising of the sundard of arebi- 
tectnre throughout the country, h will attract 
the liest men and weed out ilie incompetent. 

Registration, like every other progressive move¬ 
ment, has its npiwnents. It has recently been 
declared tliat the loaders of the profession are 
strongly opposed to the proposal. I Ukc excep- 
tion to this statement. On the contrary. Sir Wui. 
Emerson in his Bresidentiol Address at the Iiisti- 
tnte in November UKX) said: “There is godl 
reaison to hope that in the near future any well- 
considered scheme emanating from us for giving 
a leml status to any qualified practising arehitect 
would receive the favoarable oousideratinn of the 
Oovennneiit.'' .Mr. John Slater, Vice-President 
of the Institute, speaking at .Manchester in De¬ 
cember 1902, naid : " If registration were to comu 
and lx> a success, it could only U< through Uiu 
action of the Royal Institute. I am not altogether 
without hope that in the not far distant fuinre 
some practical means of bringing tliat about will 
be foond." The small number in the profes.<ion 
who oppose n gistralion contains no more distin¬ 
guished iianu’s than do the ranks of its supporters. 
The^ p^ing of the Medical Act was opposed by 
an in.significaiii minority, which contained emi¬ 
nent men, whose sole n-ason for opposing it was 
probably the very eminence and security which 
they lhom«.|ves liad attainid, and an indisposition 
to help others to the same end. The present kUU> 
of affairs is somewhat parallel to that existing in 
the Transvaal Uforo the late war, when Uie 
governing minority declined to hearken to the 
vast majority whose wishes they were elected U> 
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represent—■ situation which became toointoleratile 
to be endnnxL 

If the anti-rogistrationiats an> as much in 
earnest as they profess to bo, they could not adopt 
the do-nothing, negative policy which of intention 
pervades their somewhat scanty ranks. They do 
nothing, and. what is more, they don't mean to do 
anything. Hut when our majority is thoroughly 
organised, as 1 hope it soon will l>e, tliey will cease 
to In) reckoned with. They aflinu that no amount 
of legislation and the training inseparable from it 
will protect the public from a certain amount of 
bad design. Granted; but it is ctiually true that our 
scheme and its attendant education will give this 
country much better design, and so foster a taste 
and desire for much lictter design than at present 
exists. 

Thev further doubt the feasibility of determin- 
itig wluit qualification should give any tuan a 
right to style himself and practise as an architect. 
They say, " Who is to decide 7 " The Institute 
at present finds no such difficulty: it has its own 
examinations and qualifications for the same, so 
that argument is easily dlspoaod of. Again, it is 
urged that no man has a claim to the title of 
architect until he has designed and completed 
buildings; but the speculative builder would fulfil 
these conditions. One might as well argue that 
no man has the right to style himself “ doctor " 
mitil he has killed off a certain number of patients. 

The question naturally suggests itself. Who 
compose the minority opposing a movetuent which 
the great majority feel to be in the best interests 
of architecture, and why do Uiey oppose it 7 I 
a ill go further than say, “ They combat tbc sobeme 
because they personally have nothing to gain by 
it,’* and will sngge.Ht diat they may have a good 
deal to lose by such a measure; that their opposi¬ 
tion is [ffompted by other than unselfish and 
disinterested motives. There may also be those 
amongst them who possess an indifference to the 
general weli-bein)|| of the profession which comes 
of some state of in<lepeiidcnct» which we are not 
all privileged to occupy ; some wIki have axes to 
grind ami others who wish to pose as superior 
iwrsons. Then, of course, there is the indiridual 
a hose only claim to distinction rests on the fact 
that hi* belongs to no institntion whatever. The 
Mifish man who stands aloof from all brotherhooil 
is perhaps best left alone in his self-imposeil isola¬ 
tion. When such an one remarks, “ What good 
would your Society be to me 7 ” i reply, “ What 
good would you be to our Society ? ” Our oppo¬ 
nents humorously profess intense sympathy with 
ever}’ effort to raise the status of architecture and 
the architect in this country, but they do nothing 
towanls that end. After a lot of stirring up the 
Council of the Institute come forward with a belatf*d 
and borrowed suggestion for a Ituanl of Architec¬ 
tural Education. Thi-s is what the mountain in 
labour has given birth to. Is the Council ixcupying 


a dignified position in putting forward a scheme 
which it admits is drawn up by well-known archi¬ 
tects, not luembera of its own body 7 

Those who are opposed to registration are unskil¬ 
fully drawing a red herring acroas the trail in the 
sbaiieuf this proposed Board of .\rchitectaral Edu¬ 
cation, a suggestion which, however good it might 
have been years ago, has been too long delayed, 
and arises too coincidentally with the n'currence 
of the registration movement to appear clothed in 
any garli but that of the most dimsy sincerity. 
Board of Architectural Education, indeed I after 
the .\lli(<d .Societies have been for years struggling 
fur, and in many cases snocceded in establishing, 
such bodies. Where was the first chair of archi¬ 
tecture established? London? No!—Liverpool 
and ^lanchcster. 

The move is too transparent. They would give 
08 any food but that whiob we ask for; oiler us 
no more than the very sustenance which wo liavo 
practically obtained, certainly far more in Uic 
provinces than in London. Ours is not a negative 
but a progressive policy. The rapidly diminishiug 
ranks of the anti registrationists on the Institute 
Council are waking up to the fact that registration 
is looming very large, and tliat they may soon he 
ovenvbolmed. Haring rcocheil the end of their 
resources, they grasp at any rag which they may 
wave to distract attention from Uie main issue, 
and even go to the length of admitting their un¬ 
willingness to represent truly the feelings of their 
members. They must be fighting for their very 
existence when tliuy have to call in outside help 
from men who, tor reasons best known to them¬ 
selves, ignore the Institute as being a factor in the 
profession. Could anything be more humiliating 7 
We are told that there is no probability of getting 
what we want—a higher appreciation of architec¬ 
ture—by legislation. Perhaps not, unless we exert 
ourselves. They would try to discourage ns by 
every moans in their power, but the alreadv valu¬ 
able results of our own efforts place u.s beyond 
tile stage where discouragement can have any 
effect. 

I hope at the next election of the Institute 
Council that the question whether candidates are 
in favour of registration or not will be rendered even 
more aente than at the last election, when, withont 
organised effort, we succeeded in pUcing thirteen 
declared registrationists. There are atill about a 
score members who are neutral. But we must 
insist on their declaring them»'lves one way or 
the other, so that we know which way to vote. 
You cannot get anywhere by neutrality. It is not 
a quality which makes for advancement. 

To render the co-operation of the Allied Societies 
effective, I shall propow an association between 
ns which would make registration the crux of the 
next elections. 

Besides the large number of iiietropolitan mem 
bers who are in favour of the movement, there nrt 
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150 Fellows and Associates scattered amongst the 
Allied Societies. A carefully organised cam^gn 
should easily place the registrationists in a 
majority on the Council. This is the work to 
which we must devote our energies daring the 
coming Session. The Allied Societies should band 
themselves hkgetber and nominate candidates who 
will pledge themselves to use every endeavour to 
effect registration. We should vote solid for our 
nominees and smash up what wa.s ^phically 
described by Mr. Connon from this chair in 1NH5 
as “ the crab whose capacity for natural expansion 
is confined within the bounds of an unyielding 
shell.*’ 

To be compelled to expend our exertions in the 
direction of organisation and agitation is far from 
l>eing congenial to those who practise a peaceful 
art; but the work of the world is various and has 
to be accomplished by persons variously endowed. 
Work of this character may be foreign to the 
natures of many amongst us. The responsibilities 
of office fall to each in turn, and it is ordained that 
some part of our lives shall lie spent in the service 
of the community, for the general well-being of 
the art which we follow. 

Our objective is the renaissance of a cnlt whose 
disciples shall have well studied those arts and 
sciences which make for beautiful building, and 
not until that objective is reached can we expect 
them to mould those elements into an architectonic 
entity. 


The Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland. 

h general meeting of the members of the Royal 
Institute of the Architects of Ireland was held at 
20, Lincoln Place, on Thursday, November Cth, 
at 4 o'clock p.m. Mr. G. C. Asidin, President, in 
the chair. Also present, Messrs. J. Kelly Freeman. 
U. Caulfield Urpen, C. .\. Owen, Joseph k. 
Get^hegan, J. Charles Wiluiot, James H. Webb, 
J. ItawBon Carroll, Kdwin Bradbury, W. Kaye 
Parry, Geo. P. Sheridan, W. M. Mitchell. 


The ballot Mpers for the election of Honorary 
Secretarv and Honorary Treasurer were examined, 
and the 1’resident annotmce<l that Mr. R. Caulfield 
Orpi-n had been elected Honoraiv Secretary and 
Mr. Charles Ashworth Honorary Treasurer of the 
lustitum for the ensuing thrw years. Mr. J. 
Rawson Carroll moved and Mr. William Mitchell 
seconded the following resolution, which was 
carried unanimously: “ That the Institute at its 
General Meeting take the opportunity of placing 
on record its hearty appreciation of the in^fatig- 
ahle energy and tactful skill which Mr. Kaye 
Parry has displayed in carrying out the duties of 
Honorary Secretary to the Ro^ Institute of the 
Architects of Ireland daring his term of offioe.” 

A cordial vote of thanks to the outgoing 
Honorary Treasurer, Mr. C. A. Owen, was moveu 
by Mr. W. Kaye Parry, seconded by Mr. R. 
Caulfield Orpen, and carried nnanimouBly. 


Bristol Society of Architects. 

.Vt the opening of the Session on Monday, the 
IGth November, the President (Mr. Joseph Wood 
[F.ll entertained the members of the Council at 
dinner, after which a smoking “ At Home " was 
held at the Fine -\rta Academy, Clifton. The Pre¬ 
sident's hospitality met with a gratifying response 
in the presence of a very large gathering of mem¬ 
bers and architectural assistants and pupils, who 
inB|tected with the greatest interest a large collec¬ 
tion of admirably executed sketches and measured 
drawings, the result of the work of a long period 
of years by the President and his late partner, 
Mr. Foster. Many of the sketches dated from the 
early “ forties," and iUustrated bits of old Bristol 
that Imvc now disnpiieared. .\.fW>r ndreshments 
Lad been partaken of, the President addressed a 
few words more csptH;ially to the student members, 
improssing upon them the desirability of main¬ 
taining enthusiasm in their studies by sketching 
and mea.suring good examples of old and modern 
work. 



ROYAL MCTORL4 HOSPITAI., BELFAST: ITS IXITLYTIOX, DESIGN, AND 

EQUIPMENT. 

By \VTi.uam He>'Ma>* [F.] aud He.vrv Lka, M.Inst.C.E. 

I. By WILLIAM HENMAS. 

I VENTURE to api^ear before you this evening, trusting that some particulars of the Roy’al 
Victoria HospiUd, which was opened by their Majesties the King and Queen when they 
\'i8ited Belfast on the 27th of July this year, may be of value to those interested in 
hospital development. 

There is much that is unique in its inception, original in its design, and novel in its 
e<]uipment which boa naturally attracted attention to this hospital; but being located in the 
Sister Isle it is not easily accessible to all who may desire to understand it, and therefore it 
apiK-ars to l>e advisable that an authentic description should be published of the reasons which 
led up to what has been termed a “ revolution in hospital design,” as well as of the methods 
and means by which it has been accomplished. 

Incorrect description or misapprehension of what prompted so radical a change in plan 
is liable to prejudice improperly those who fail to realise the objects aimed at. The tendency 
is to follow beaten tracks, and only those who have good reasons for departing therefrom should 
venturo to cut out a path for themselves; but having done so, they alone are. able to describe 
what was obsen'cd and encountered by the way; con8e<iuently it may depend upon the 
ability of observation and power of description exercised by pioneers whether a new way may 
become a beaten track or will remain neglected. 

Indepi-udent action doubtless has its dangers, and frequently arouses alarm in Uic minds 
of those simply content to follow in the footsteps of others—never venturing to question 
whether there may not l>e a better course to pursua 

I make these remarks because since the buildings have been seen in tlieir completed 
condition surprise has been expressed at their internal airy cheerfulness, several visitors 
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having reuiarke«l that believing tliem to be only lighto«l by “ akylightu,’ none of which could 
Ik* oi>ened, they exi^ctcd to find the wards dreary and stuffy. Prejudiced as they were by 
im|)erfect and incorrect description, some had evidently come expecting to condemn, but 1 
have good reason to lielieve that none went away failing to approve. 

.\lthuagh 1 cannot show yon Uie actual buihlings, by an insiiection of which you would l»e 
the letter able to judge as to their merits in the directions aimed at, yet by the aid of 
drawings and photographs, together with some explanation, you may, 1 hojie, realise that oven 
if the plan is revolutionary in its tendency, it is no unreasoned fad, but a serious endeaiour 
to simplify and, if po-ssible, improve hospital design. 

Whether it is destincil to secure permanent approval or l>o pointe<l at as an example to 
be avoideil deiiemls—first, whether the essentials in hospital design have been projierly 
appreciated and applied; seconilly, whether those having the care and management of the 
institution will maintain it ui efficiency—for it must be remembered that the more jierfeot an 
instrument is for accurate and effective work the more worthy it is of careful upkeep, and the 
more easily it may be rendered faulty by neglect or improjier usage. 

As the subject may be new to some present, it is necessary to revert to what may be well 
known to others ; 1 therefore crave indulgence while referring to wliat le<l to tlie development 
of this design. It is, I believe, acknowledged by those who liave studied the subject tliat 
distinct variations in hospital-planning have been principally brought about as knowledge has 
increased of the necessity for efficient ventilation, and of the means by which it can be secured. 
If that 1)6 granted, then it ought not to be surprising that with mechanical means at our 
disposal an attempt should have been made to design a hospital suited to be efficiently 
ventilateil by such means, and that at the same time good engineering skill should be brought 
to bear, so that the mechanical appliances maj' be of the best, and thoroughly suited to the 
requirements of the building. 

I have not the least desire, at the present time, to raise controversy on the subject of 
mechanical ri-r$ii* natural means for securing ventilation, for it must be evident to all that 
without mechanical means it would be impossible properly to ventilate such a block of 
building as this which we are considering. I enter no plea now for the adoption of mechanical 
means for securing ventilation. To my mind, and that of many others, judgment has already 
been given ujion the principle, and it would now be as unreasonable to condemn the employment 
of mechanism for securing ventilation as it would lie to assert that Hailing vessels can comj)cte 
with steamships for speed, earrj'ing capacity, or punctualit}', and would Kuffice for the com¬ 
merce and navies of the world. Yet, although the principle has l)een concedeil, there are many 
questions as to the best methods and appliances to be employed. It is over twelve years 
since Mr. William Key, of Glasgow, proved the jiossibility of securing efficient ventilation on 
the “ I’lenum " system, and as tluit is undoubtedly the most suitable fur hoe])ital puqx>ses 
I am greatly indebted to him for devising the means by which it can be practically accom- 
plisheil. Discrimination and increased knowledge are still wanting ns to what constitutes 
efficient ventilation under varying circumstances; hut, judging from the advance in favour 
accorded to the means and methods intro<luced by Mr. Key, “ Plenum '* ventilation has como 
to stay, and in my opinion it behoves us as architects to master its details, and a]i]ily them 
with judgment for the Ix-nefit of the public. 

Mlien the Committee decided to employ “ Plenum ’* ventilation throughout the large 
General Hospital at Birmingham, ten years since, the opiKisition which faced me was, to say 
the U^t, disquieting, and it was somewhat unfortunate that the building was designeil 
licfoi'e it was determined it should be mechanically ventilated, for it entnilcil many coiihtruc- 
tional difficulties which had to be overcome. I have reason also for regretting that, contrary 
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to my opinion, the residential staff and nurses' quarters were included in the scheme; for 
although I believe efficient ventilation is secured throughout, the cost of upkeep is unduly 
increased by mechanically ventilating a large section of the buildings consisting of numerous 
small rooms, occupied only for a few hours at a time, which could have been reasonably 
ventilated by simpler methods, and by oi)ening the windows when the rooms are unoccupie<l. 
The temperament of people in health varies so greatly that, when deprived of the right to 
open or close a window at will, it is next to impossible to persuade them their rooms 
are efficiently ventilated, and however good the system may be, some will unreasonably 
condemn it. 

In the wards of a hospital, however, the conditions are entirely different. Occupied 
throughout both day and night by a number of patients in a low state of health, continuous 
change of air with an equable temperature and freedom from draughts, secured without noise 
or dirt, is an ideal state in which health and strength may be regained. The question con¬ 
sequently resolves itself into. How can hospital wards be designed and arranged so as 
economically and effectively to secure those desirable conditions ? Such was the problem 
which for some time had occupied my mind when correspondence appeared in The liuUtUr 
suggesting that, “ in consetiuence of the proved success of * Plenum ’ ventilation, combine*! 
witl) antiseptic treatment, it might be possible to dispense with the * Pavilion' arrangement 
of words,” such change being principally advocated in the interests of more effective archi¬ 
tectural treatment of the buildings. To this end were advocated double wards divided 
longitudinally by dwarf partitions. This suggestion appeared to me to be altogether wrong, 
so I wrote the following letter which appeared in Thr Buililer of the 8th August 1896 : 

SiK, —Although the time may be at hand when it will be possible, by the employment of scienti¬ 
fically-applied means of ventilation and of the antiseptic treatment, to adopt an arrangement of plan 
differing from single-ward pavilions, the question demands closer examination than “ F.R.C.S." and 
** Architect ” appear to have devoted to it, for fear of a retrograde movement. 

The point upon which they place so much stress—\iz., architectural effect—is of slight importance 
to the welfare of patients and ease in administration, which in a hospital ought to receive first consi¬ 
deration, and other reasons given for reverting to double-ward pavilions are trivial. In fitet, 1 venture to 
say that by far the majority of those who have had practical experience in hospital work will condemn 
the dwarf central division, because it obstructs a full view of the beds, ami because it is not possible 
to so thoroughly light a wide ward; for it must bo remembered that, although in a single wanl a 
patient now and then may be inconvenienced by glare of light, that light is, in effect, the great health- 
giver to by far the majority. Ventilation, by whatever means secured, becomes more difficult in a largo 
area, and a central division must retard free circulation of air; moreover, such enlarged spaces would 
demand greater height, which would further increase the difficulty of securing efficient ventilation 
and add to cost as well as to labour in getting from ono floor to another. 

The real disadvantage of the pavilion plan, particularly in some of the large and rocently-erected 
hospitals, is that of administration, in consequence of the great distances which have to bo traversed 
by the staff; the direction, therefore, in which advance should be sought is concentration of waids, 
which becomes possible with an efficient system of ventilation and the employment of antiseptics. 

Hospitals and infirmaries may be considered “health factories.” and the arrangement of plan 
should, as in an ordinary nunnfactory, principally be considered with a view to perfection of work and 
its accomplishment with ease and despatch. 

What I would suggest is that, instead of erecting detached pavUions of several stories, it might be 
better to ^r^ out the wards on one story only, placed side by side and lighted by continuous lantern 
lights. Such an arrangement would secure greater comfort to the paUents, simplify ventilation by 
mechanical means, and very considerably reduce corridor communication, as well as dispense with the 
inconvemence of staircases and lifts, thereby facilitaUng administration. 

For the accommodation of the staff there would be no objection to buildings of several stories. 
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bnt with all the patients compactly arranged on one tioor level their wants could l>e easily supplied, 
and other difficulties of the pavilion plan would be overcome. 

I am folly aware that only those who study what is possible with the plenum system of ventila¬ 
tion properly applied can realise the practicability of such an arrangement; yet by its employment I 
feel continced that some such revolution in hospital planning will be accomplished, and do not doubt 
that in time it will be demanded, partly in consequence of the great cost of the pavilion plan, but more 
particularly in consequence of the excessive labour thereby involved. 

William Uesmas, F.R.I.B.A. 

It never occurred to me, when tlial letter was publisbod, that it would ever fall to my lot 
to design such a building for execution. Yet aome three or four years later I was requestoil 
to meet the Committee of the Royal Victoria Hospital, Belfast, funds for a new building 
having been collected as a Jubilee Memorial to our late t^ueen, mainly through the untiring 
energy of Mrs. Pirrie, whose husband, the Right Hon. W. J. Pirrie, was at the time Lord Mayor 
of the city. When discussing the general arrangement of plan with the Committee, reference 
was made to the suggestions contained in the alwvo letter, and I was questioned as to the prac¬ 
ticability of constructing a hospital such as I had projiosed. A majority of the Committee being 
favourably impressed with the assurances 1 was able to give, sketch plans were ilemandwl. 

On attempting to fit together, on entirely new lines, the intricate requirements of a 
complete hospital for 800 patients and a large staflf, I began to realise the difficulties I had 
imposed upon myself. After several attempts and minor compromises in reeiH>ct to some of 
the accommodation thought to be necessary, and with the able assistance of my partner, Mr. 
Thomas Cooper, the plan in time assumed the generally symmetrical arrangement in which it 
now appears an erecteil building; but ere it reached that stage, opposition was raised by some 
members of the Committee, and outside infinence was brought to bear against the scheme. 
Of this we had no reason to complain, for we learnt that Belfast men ran be just and consi¬ 
derate in opposition and are open to conviction. Some we know went to considerable trouble, 
visited other hospitals, and consulted supposed authorities to obtain evidence against the 
adoption of the plan. It was an anxious time when the Committee met to decide the question. 
The Chairman (Mr. Pirrie), the late l>r. Cummin, and others who advocateil the scheme, after 
careful study of the proposals, stuck to their guns, but there was a strong opposition and 
some waverers; the matter hung for a time in the balance imtil Professor Byers, a member 
of the Council of the British Medical Association, and an hon. member of the medical staflf, 
rose and sjxike to this effect: “ When first he heard tlrnl it was proposed to place all the 
wards side by side without intervening open spaces, to light them principally from aliove 
and to have no windows to open, it appeared to him so contrary to all his preconceived 
ideas on hospital design that he determined to oppose the carrying out of such a plan by 
every legitimate means, and. to enable him to do so effectually, he set alwut independently to 
study the subject in all its liearings; but, to his surprise, the more thoroughly he prob^ it 
the more suid more convinced he became that Mr. Henman was right.” He then went over 
the principal arguments for and those advanced against the scheme, and it was proposed 
that, subject to the general re<iuirement8 of accommoilation, ” the architects be requested to 
develop the plan in such a manner as in their judgment would best meet the demands of 
the principle of a one-story hospital, with the wards coraiiactly arranged side by side," * 

• No teconl wa* k»pl u l« what FroL B;«n saM on The • Plenam ’ (jrmtem ol veiitilaUon and houins «ork» 

that occaalon. w> 1 icnl him a draft of what 1 have just admirabljr, am) whether from the point of view of edminis- 
read and aaked for his pcr,onal ex^rience of the working tralion, ease and comfort of paiieala, or adapuhllitt la 
of the hoepitaL to which be kindly replied thus; -1 re- clinical teaehiug, 1 know no hospital equal to it. \\m have 
member quite well Ih e incident, and may add that, after a liad many Tisitors, and all regani the New HoenI Victoria 
trial of two roonthe* the new hospital has more than (til- Hospital as unique of its kiniT." 
tilled my axpictsUons, 
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Such forcible a«Ivocacy from a medical man of standing, until then absolutely unknown 
to U8, took everyone by surprise, and the resolution was almost unanimously adopted. 
Thereupon several advocates of the scheme becaiuu enthusiastic with regard to it; ideas 
as to the accommodation to be provided enlarged, and we were le<l on to elaborate the 
architectural character, but again we experienced a check. Tenders for the erection of 
the buildings were received in the earlj* spring of 1900—just when prices had run up 
abnormally, and little was thought of but the disasters of the South African war; the cost 
came out at a higher figure than was exjiected, and beyond the funds at disposal. No one Iiad 
heart to api)eal to the public for increased subscriptions, and no course seemed open but to 
bring down the accommo<lation to original requirements and to simplify the architectural 
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treatment. This gave opportunity to a section of the Committee for reopening the question 
of the arrangement of plan, and, in addition to repeating objections previously raised, they 
urged it must be expensive; but fortunately the majority held to the principle of the scheme. 
In due course the design was modified, and on fresh tenders being procured the work fell to 
Messrs. McLaughlin and Harvey, contractors of Belfast, who have carried out the buildings 
in n very satisfactory manner, Mr. (i. A. Flower acting as clerk of works. 

Although one can hut regret losing the chance of carrying out a large building of good 
architecttiral treatment, 1 am now inclined to believe that, in the interests of hospital develop¬ 
ment, things have turned out for the best; for not only would the additional cost have been 
put down to the particular arrangement of plan, but it is now realised that the annual cost 
of maintaining a larger establishment would have lieen beyond the means procurable. The 
buildings are not unsightly, though novel in character and simple in architectural design. 
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and when the grounds around are laid out and planted, time 1n.‘ing allowed (or trees and 
shrubs to grow, their appearance will doubtless be unproved. 

The cost of the buildings, including all engineering retpiirenients and a complete steam 
laundrr, is only a trifle over AlWO ia*r patient's Iwd; which is clear proof that the arrange¬ 
ment of plan is capable of being carrietl out at on economical figure. 

The site is an excellent one, being a portion of the grounds of the old Asylum: it was 
granted by the City authorities with the sanction and, I may say, the approval of the rate¬ 
payers. It is six acres in extent, to which another six acres is to be added on the completion of 
a new asylum which is l)eing erected elsewhere. The hospital stands comparatively high, has 
a pleasant outlook in every direction, and is readily accessible from most of the large manu¬ 
factories and works, and from the {loorer parts of the city, whence the majority of U»e patients 
will come, from west to east there is a fall in the level of tlie ground of over twenty feet, of 

which advantage has l)een taken; 
by keeping the main floor level 
well above the ground adequate 
liciglit is secured for tlie prin- 
ciiml fresh air-duct, which runs 
under the main corridor, and for the 
branch ducts conveying fresh air 
to the several wards and accessory 
rooms. There is also a pipe-duct 
running parallel witli the principal 
air-duct—a necessary provision, 
so that heat from the steam and 
hot-water pipes may not penetrate 
the buildings during the summer 
months, and that convenient 
access may be obtained to all 
piping. 

The entrance to the site is 
on the north side from (irosvenor 
Itoad, which at tliat jioint wa.s 
several feet above the average 
ground levej ; consequentlv by 
making up an entrance roadway to the street level the buildings are approache<l on the flat 
and the basements of the oo-st and west administrative wings jire retained clear of the ground. 
Tliese are the only portions of the buildings which are of more than one story, and lieiiig on 
the north side there is no oversliadowing of the imtients' departments. 

The official entrance is centrally placed lietween the east and west wings. Tlirough 
an open porch, surmounted by a bronze statne of gueen VicUiria execut«l by J. Wenlock 
Rollins, scidptor, of Chelsea, is a domed entrance-hall lined with Irish marbles and alabaster. 
On the right is the Board room, on the left the Superintendent’s oflSees and waiting-room! 
Opening directly from the hall opposite the porch entranco runs the main corridor from 
east to wMt, some 450 feet long and 9 feet wide. Branching southward are seventeen 
short corridors, giving access to as many wards, each for fourteen beds, with their accessor)' 
rooms, aU practically under one roof. The eight wards to the east are for medical cases; 
then come eight wards for surgical cases, and one for gjTifPCological cases. To the north are 
two wards for ophthalmic cases. 
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The arrangement of the wards is on the “ unit *’ principle— i^. each honorary physician 
and each honorary surgeon has control of a male and a female ward, with their accessory 
rooms. To each group of four medical wards there is a class room, approachable without 
the necessity for passing into the main corridor, and two clinical rooms. To each pair of 
surgical wards there is an oi>erating room, and, in addition, 8ei>arate operating rooms for 
gj’na'cological and ophthalmic cases. A ward kitchen serves for each pair of wards 
(except the gymecological, which department is self-contained). Small wards of two t>ed8 
i'ach are provided in connection with each large ward; linen cupboards in the branch 
corridors, also store rooms for patients’ own clothing, and conveniences for nurses as well as 
cleaners' rooms, with slop sinks at the ends of the main corridor. 
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Sanitary conveniences are in a turret at the south end of each ward; bath rooms and 
lavatories at the north end. I may here direct attention to the fact that intercepting lobbies 
iMJtwecn wards and conveniences are dis]>unsed with. Open windows with “I’lenum** ventila¬ 
tion are objectionable, and without open windows intercepting lobbies are an anomaly. By 
simple adjustment it is possible to ensure that air from sanitary turrets aljall not eijter the 
wards, air pressure in their direction being maintainiHl from the wards outwards. This is a 
matter of imiKjrtancc, because on examination I have frequently found that, notwithstanding 
intercepting lobbies, when natural means of ventilation are relied on, air is drawn or forced 
into the wards from the sanitary turrets. This, as I have said, is obviated when “ I’lenum” 
ventilation is employed, in addition to which tlie Ber\'ice of tlie words is facilitated, for there 
is no real necessity for doors, which at busy times are frequently fixed open, and then the 
intercepting lobby is useless. For the sake of privacy, however, doors arc supplied, hung folding 
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with light spring hinge#, through which it is eitsy to push one’s way, even with hands fully 
••cenpied. for it often hap|a!ins that nurse# and ward maids have to pass into and out of the 
sanitary turrets with hands full of breakahli" articles. Niinilar doors bung on light spring 
hinges are provide<l to all entrances to wards. Inith rooms, class and oiierating rooms, to 
facilitate the |>assage of aniluilaiice and other trollies. To the ward kitchens no doors are 
prorided. for with '* I’lenuiii " ventilation an eipiahle temperature and freedom from drauglit 
are sectin d; consequently inner doors are re<iuired only for the sake of prinicy or where difference 
of temperature if desireil to be maintaineil. such ns between the main and branch isirridors. 

The “ Extern,” or out-jiatients’ department, is situate lietween the administrative 
hnildings and the ophthalmic wards, with a public entrance at the north end, right and left 
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of which are rooms for a charge nurse and the registrar, receiving room for casualty cases, 
and room for minor o]>crations. Centrally is a large waiting hall, around which are meilical, 
surgical, and Bi>ecialists' consulting rooms, with several examination rooms. The disiiensary is 
placed near the medical wards, for at this hospital nn^icines are not disinmsed to out-|MitientH. 

Students, Imlli male and female, are provided f(*r in the basement of the Extern building, 
with a stairway up to the main corridor. The Extern waiting hall also connwts wiih the main 
corridor, a.s all patients are a/lmitte^l through the “ Extern ”; an arrangement which in 
practice is found to avoid delays and inconvenience, which often hap|H*n when there are two 
or more entrances, and patients go to the wrong one. 

Two small detached builduigs at the west end of the site are for isolation pitqioseK: they 
receive fresh air by a continuation of the main duct undergr/amd, ami, although at least IMKI 
feet away from the fans, are amply supplied with fresh air. 
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St'Ctions through n portion of the ward block give n general idea of the method of lighting, 
and of the construction adopted. Tie-la-ams, which would form obje<'tionablc lodgment for 
dust, are dispensed with, supjiort being obtained by means of rolled steel joisting within the 
roof space, arranged to the form required, strengthened by anglo>plates, and riveted together 
continuously from end to end, resting on the walls diuding the wards, the extreme ends being 
held down by bolts built into the piers of the outer arcadings. 

Only the two outer wards have side windows, not really necessary, but inserted because it 
was possible to prnnde them. All the principal wards have large souUi windows, with case¬ 
ment doors opening on to balconies, and lantern or clerestory lights from end to end on bath 
sides. Tliese are not skylights, as generally understood, but are more pro]>erly dehncnl as 
clerestory windows, slightly sloping, and glazed with half-inch plate glass. .\ll accessory 
rooms are similarly lighted. So are the main corridor, the extern waiting hoU, and the 
laundry. The result is most perfect lighting to every portion of the building. We were led to 
adopt an angle of 00 degrees with the horizon for these clerestory windows, in con9e<]uence of 
the researches of M. Trolat, a well known authority on hygiene, his opinion being that, not 
only is an abundance of light necessary for maintaining a healthy state within doors, but 
the best light is that which is admitted at an angle of SO degrees with the horizon. Conse¬ 
quently, it is that good light which is admitted at right angles to the glass, and imsses through 
without being refracted. Surgeons who have seen and utilised the operating rooms inform us 
that nothing could ba better for their purpose, because the light is ample, well diffused, and 
practically free from shadowing. A proof of this is afforded by a complaint of the photo¬ 
grapher, when he first essayed to take ^ews of the interior, that they came out flat and devoid 
of proper shadowing ; but by darkening the windows on one side better photographic results 
were obtained. 

An advantage of “Plenum" ventilation, not always appreciated, is that the cubical 
contents of buildings may la- very considerably reduced. With ordinary haphazard means for 
securing ventilation, there is a continual demand for more and more space in hospital wards 
but given sufficient floor area for imrsing and leaching purposes, the height of wards ncc<l be 
no more than appeiiriince demands, and when lighted as they are in this instance the cubical 
contents are much reduced, being not more than two-thirds of what is ordinarily re<]uiret1, 
thereby effecting considerable sa^ng in cost. 

The arrangement of lantern lights and flat asphaltwl roofs also facilitates window 
cleaning, by which a considerable saving is effecterl, not only in actual outlay, but in damage 
to the buildings and surroundings by the constant moving alamt of lofty bidders 

The administrative buildings need little detailed description. In the basement of the 
west wing is the kitchen dei>artmenl, with serving room on ground floor, about central to the 
main corridor, to faciliUte the distribution of meals. Store rooms occupy the basirment of the 
central block and east wing, and on the upjier floors is slecoing accommodation for ihesuiier- 
intendent.the matron. 8 resident medical and surgical officers, 7fi nurses, and 32 male and 
female 8er\ants. sitting and meal rooms being principally on the ground floor. The corri.lors 
are all well Ughted. warmed, and ventilated. Each room is provided with a flue carried 
above the ridge of the roofs, and all windows are constructed to open’. Gas fires are 
provided in the sitting rTOtus to obviate the necessity for conveying coal about the bnildinc. 

^ ® general idea of the arrangement and appearance of the 

Tu 1“ 1 ‘“"“i the fitUngs for I hold that no detail, however insignifirant. should be 
Ignored by the hospital architect; he must meet all reasonable reiiiiirements of the medieal 
surgical, nursing, and domestic staff. Unfortunately, one and all of them may differ on im 
portanl points; but if the architect has had varied _ u-/. . ™ 


architect has had varied practical experience, his knowledge of 
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constmctional retiuirenicnts, Hanitary appliances, and pIunibiuR work should enable him to 
reconcile divergent opinions, decide what is really ne<;essary, discriminate Iwtwe'jn the truly 
useful and merely fanciful fittings at times demanded or put forward by interested mium- 
facturers, and by careful design, judicious selection, and securing good workmanship, ihe 
annual cxiiendituro on repairs and replacements may be conOned within reasonable limits, 
and the necessary daily work in a hospital may be performed without excessive labour or 
irritation. 

Our endeavours in this direction were cncouraginl by the Committee, and the hospital owes 
a deep debt of gratitude to the indefatigable labours of Mr. and Mrs. Pirrie ; for not only have 
they, in their frenuent travels abroad and in .\merica. sought out the latest and best furniture 
and fittings which could l>e procured, but Mr. Pirrie's intitunte knowledge of shipbuilding 
and fitting has been freely brought to bear on what may be termed the domestic fittings in 
the hospital, so that a suitable place has Iteen found for every re<piislte, and everything is 
suited to its place. 

The increasing difficulty experienced in securing adequate funds for the upkeep of 
hospitals is a serious drawback to many institutions, and, although by no means an advocate for 
the cheap and nasty, I am convinced that greater economy could l)e exercised in hospital 
design and equipment in a way to reduce annual exitenditore: and if our endeavours at 
Belfast tend to that end, one object we have bad in view will have been attained. Work 
carried on in hospiUils is of vital imiwrtance, often severely taxing the skill and energies of 
those who labour therein; consequently, the work of the architect should aim at securing the 
reas nable comfort and convenience of the medical, surgical, nursing, and serving staffs, as 
well as of the patients. 

In each sanitary turret is a w’.c. with lift-up teak seat having the Imck and front 
cut away to avoid soiling, the flushing cistern l>eing «»f glazed earthenware; a slop sink 
with similar flush cistern, and special contrivance for lied-pan washing, supplied with hot 
and cold water ; a large fiat sink for washing utensils and macintoshes, ul>ove which are 
U'uk rails where the latter can l>e hung to drain, other rails lieing provided for them to 
hang on when dry. Under this sink is a stand, also of teak, with draw-out trays for nteiutils, 
and fixed to the wall are racks for l*ed-pans. 

The laith rooms are supplied with a slipper-lwth of whih' earthenware, glazed inside and 
out. The waste is on the screw-down valve principle, of large bore to discharge quickly into 
u floor-trap, and the overflow is simply an oi^ening nt the side, which also disc’harges into the 
floor-trap. Hot and cold water are of course laid on, and there is a single lavatory bracketed 
from the wall. 

The fixed fittings in each 0 }>erating room comprise two lavatory basins, with treadle tups 
and lever arrangement, worketl by the elbow, for securing either a jet or spray of water ; a 
large sink and slop-hopper, with Hushing rim and cistern; a “ B<-rkefcld " aseptic irrigator 
with steam supply, so that sterilised water can be at oncti obtaininl to any riquire<l temiHwa- 
tore. The sterilisers for dressings and for instruments have l>een s|)ecially designed and 
made for this institution: the general form was suggested by Professor Kirk, who devoted 
a great amount of attention to securing a perfectly effective and safe arrangement. 
After many inquiries nothing could be procured at a reasonable price which would answer 
to requirements, so experiments were instituted. These were undertaken by Mesqrs. Millin, 
of Belfast, who devised an inner coil instead of a double jacket as usually employed, steam 
being the heating power. Other improvements are a simple wheel action for opening and 
closing the lids; an indicating valve by which all danger resulting from having separate 
valves is avoided; and a large dead-weight safety valve to each apparatus. Condense-wnter 
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and waste steam are taken into a cast-iron drain placed in the piiK‘-duct below, so as U» 
avoid nuisance therefrom in the operating rooms. 

A stand for aseptic duid bottles and the instrument case are bracketed from the walls. 

Electric switch connections are provided for surgical use, and triple-balanced electric 
lights are suspended over the operating table—single lights elsewhere. For teaching purposes 
there is a fixed blackboard and raised seating for students. 

In the post-mortem room, special sinks with various valves and wastes, lavatory 
basins and slop-hopper, are provided, also raised seating for students. 

Tlie ]>athological and microscope rooms have special fittings for the class of work whicli 
will therein be carried on. 

Throughout the administrative buildings the same care has been bestowed on all the 
sanitary appliances, the whole of which have been carried out from our designs by Messrs. 
Morrison Sc Ingram in the most satisfactory manner, and fixed by Mr. John Dowling, plumlier, 
of Belfast. 

As my friend Mr. Henry Lea, who so aldy seconded our endeavours by designing all the 
engineering details in accordance with requiremenis, has kindly undertaken to explain them, 
1 leave to him to describe the contrivances by which this hospital is lighted, ventilated, 
warmed, and provided with a continuous supply of hot water. 

In conclusion, however, let me say that I have always deprecated the use of the term 
“ model ” to any class of building: each should be designed to meet 8|)ecial requirements. 
It would be presumptuous to suppose we have designed a perfect hospital, one which is to be 
hold up as a model for the future; nevertheless, an entirely new dejxarture has been made, 
and judguig from the favourable opinion already accorded to it by those who have to work 
therein, or have thought it worthy of careful inspection, we believe it will repay all who are 
interested in hospital design to study it closely, and should others see fit to follow in our 
footsteps and, maybe, to improve upon our endeavours, we should consider it a flattering 
compliment. I must, however, odd a word of caution. Good and useful as I thoroughly 
1>eliove “ Plenum" ventilation to be, jwrticularly for hospital purposes, it is essential it 
should be applied with full knowledge and by those comi>etent to deal effectively with it; 
distrust every engineer who will give a scheme for ventilating any building indiscriminately 
on the “ Plenum ” or *• Extraction ” system, or by what are termo<l natural means ; but try 
to realise that every building should be designed fur the (uirticular method of ventilation 
intended to Ih! employed, an I that the means for procuring ventilation must be specially 
designed on scientific princi])les to meet the actual requirements of the building. 


II. THE ENGINEERING WORK. By HENRY LEA. .M.I.C.E., M.I.M.E.. M.I.E.E. 

I. VENTILATION. 

M r. HENM.\N has truly said that the adoption of the Plenum system of ventilation 
enables the architect to design a hospital on lines entirely different from those which 
are commonly accepted; and. on the other hand, I would say that the design which 
Mr. Henman has orig^ted doee in its turn facilitate to an extraordinary degree a simple 
arrangement of air-ducts of ample proportions. I do not think that the importance of this 
point has been sufficiently realised; and to emphasise this view I would mention two large 
buildinp now ventilated by mechanical means, each requiring al»ont 18 million cubic feet of 
fresh air to be driven through them i^sr hour. In each of these buildings electricity, taken 
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from the public supply mains, is the motive power used for driving the fans. In one building, 
owing to the liberality with which the air-ducte are proportioned, the total amount of power 
required to drive the fans is 1!* e.h.p.; in the other building, owing to the air-ducts lieing 
restricted and very crooked, the total power re<iuired to drive the fans is 53 e.h.p. Now, in 
hospitals where the ventilating operations have to be carrie<l on day and night all the year 
round, the cost of driving the ventilating fans becomes a matter of serious importance. If we 
convert the above-mentioned amounts of jKjwer into money-value, we find that, taking the cost 
of electricity at l|d. per unit, the power required in one case is costing £700 per annum, and 
in the other £‘2,104 per annum. If it be contended that air-ducts of ample proportions and 
of simple design are too costly in capital expenditure, 1 would point out that, capitalising the 
difference, £1,888, between £2,104 per annum and t770 per annum at 5 per cent, interest, 
we obtain a sum of £‘27,700. If the whole of this amount were to be expended upon larger 
and more direct air-ducts, the interest on the extra outlay would balance the sa^'ing in 
electricity, and no particular advantage be obtained. But it would be impossible to devote to 
the improvement of the air-ducts anytliing like so large a sum as £*27,760; and assuming for 
a moment that the sum of £3,760 were devoted to the air-ducts, there would still remain a 
clear saving wjuivalent to £^24,000 capital, or at the rale of £1,200 per annum, in the coat 
of driving the fans. 

Mr. Henman’s drawings show the general arrangement of the air-ducts, and it will be 
seen that as regards simplicity they leave nothing further to be desired. .\8 regards their 
size, the main air-duct at the end nearest to the fan chambers has a height of ‘20 feet and a 
width of 9 feet. The full width is preserved to the far end of the wards block, a distance 
of 443 feet: but the bottom sloiies upwards, so that the height is diminished to 6 fact at the 
far end. Tlie total cubical capacity of the hospital buildings ventilated on the Plenum system 
is 703,000 cubic feet. With seven changes of atmosphere per hour in the winter the velocity 
of the air entering the main duct is 7*06 feet per second, and with ten changes i»er hour in the 
summer the velocity is 10*85 feet i>er second. The proportions of the branch ducts and of 
the vertical air-flues are based upon similar liberal lines, as are also the air-ways through the 
fan chambers and the water screens. Herein lies the secret of the redaction of power for 
working the system. In the case of the Boyal Victoria Hospital the expenditure of power per 
million cubic feet of air per hour is very considerably lower than in any other mstance that 
has come under my notice. 

The particulars of the power required will appear later on. 

.^noUier point in relation to economical working is tlmt the fans are driven by a steam- 
engine, the exhaust steam from which is utilised for heating the water for the batlis and 
lavatories throughout the building. The quantity of exhaust steam issuing from the engines 
is hardly sufficient for the puqmse, and has to be supplemented by a small quantity of live 
steam. The economical effect may therefore be regarded thus: If electricity from the public 
supply mains had been used for driving the fans, there would still have been required steam 
for licating the hot-water supply. As the steam for this purpose is now first of all passed 
through the steam-engines on its way to the colorifiers, it may fairly l>e said tliat the saving 
effected is the cost of the electricity which would have been used if the fans had been driven 
by electric motors instead of by steam. Taking the mean power required throughout the 
year at 5^ h.p. and the cost of electricity at per unit, there is a saving under this head 
of £214 i>er annum. 

Having thus alluded generally to some of the main engineering features of the hospital, 
I shall now proceed more into detail. 

There are two Lancashire boilers, each 7 feet 6 inches diameter by ‘28 feet long, and there 
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is room for n tliird boiler to be put down, if necessary, upon some future occasion, between the 
boiler-house and the laundry. The steam is le«l from these boilers through the steam-pipes 
to the various |)oints where sti<am is requirecl. The boiler sealings and the 8tcam-pi|>es at 
the Isick of the boilers are arranged so tliat superheaters may be added. The author fully 
realises that these appliances would l>e of very great value, but at the time when the si»ecifica- 
lions were drawn it was impressed U{ion him that almost the most im]K)rtaut thing of all was 
to keep the cost of tlie work down us low as possible, and the 8ui>erheaterB have therefore 
been omitted for the present. It is hoped, however, that it will not be long before so valuable 
an accessory is provided. At the back of the boilers are the stack; the condense-water 
tank, into which all the steam-traps in the building discharge their condense-water; and the 
pump-house, containing feed-pumps in duplicate for pumping the hot and pure condense- 
water back to the boilers, together with so much fresh water as may bo necessary for making 
up for steam used for cooking and fur some purposes in the laundry, where it is not practicable 
to recover the condense-water. To the right of the boiler-house block are the north heating 
chanilier, the north fan, the south heating chamber, the south fan, the north and south 
heating-coils and the north and south washing-screens, the engine-house, and the air-ducts 
leading from the two fans to the main air-dnet. 

Fig. 10 shows in sectional plan the arrangement of the engines and fans; fig. 11 shows a 
vertical section taken on the line e p. There arc two steam-engines, each of the huriruntal 
tyiie, having cylinders 9 inches diameter by 10 inches stroke. One of them, marked x b, lies 
to the north ; the one marked s k lies to the south. Either or lioth of these two engines 
can be mode to drive the pulley p by means of the clutches s c, x c. The lielt it drives tlic 
fan-puUey f p and the clutch-shafl c s. By means of the fan-clutches r c either or both fans 
con be connected to the clutch-shaft c s. The north fan is marked x r, and the south fan is 
marked s r. Each fan is 110 inches diameter. By this arrangement the north engine can 
be set to drive either the north fan or the south fan, and the south engine can also Itc set to 
drive either fan, or either engine cun drive botli fans, or botli engines can drive either or 
both fans. One engine and one fan arc amply sufficient for changing the air throughout tlie 
hospital seven times an hour, with the expenditure of 5J i.h.p., or at the rate of about I'D? 
i.h.p. per million cubic feet of air. 

In summer-time, sbould ten changes of air per hour lie ro<juired, both fans are set to 
work, witli an expenditure of 10^^ i.h.p., or 1’45 h.p. jier million. These figures are, as I have 
already said, the lowest which have yet come before my notice; and, as jireviously stated, 
this jKiwer is supplied at practically no additional cost to what would necessarilv bo incurred 
to secure a continuous hot-water supply. 

The north fan-shaft sfs and the south fan-shaft bps revolve in iH'arings which are 
boltod to the girders o. These girders arc movable, so that should either of the fans ever 
require to Ihj taken out the removal can be easily accomplished, the doorways i» n being made 
sufficiently large to allow of the fans being taken through them. [See tig. 12.] 

The north nir-duct x a d and the simth air-duct s .v t» converge to the main air-duct m a n. 
The air-door a n is hinged at u, and can be swung into either of the inwitions shown, so as to 
shut off the fan which is not working and allow of a clear passage for the air from the fan 
which is working. When l»oth fans are working the air-door is placed in the position shown 
by the dotted lines. The pulley p 2 hxed ou the clutch-shaft c s drives a line-slmft, marked 
1 . 8 , ami from which is driven the circulating pump for the hot-wnter supply to be described 
later on. Fig. 12 shows one of the fans and one of the removable girders. 

The external air on iU way to the tan enters the heating diamber through oiienings in 
the outer wall. The entering air first encounters a series of vertical pipes, kept heated by 
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Rteaui Thew pipes rise fmiii hollow l^se-lioxos, which are sappliol with Htoam through 
Shlc piiS. E^ch haee-Wx ha.s a longitudinal division cost in jt so Umt the st^m 

which ente^one side of the l>ox is conn)cU«l to rise up one vertical leg of the ^tcr wd« 

und to descend in the other leg before it arrives ul the outlet side J., . 

coiidense-water is drawn off through dmin-pipes and steam-traps connected to Iwth aides of 
each hase-lKix. The air, slightly warmeil by the outer coils, next imsses through the cleaning 
screens. These consist of tinil>er framing, the vertical p<jrtions of which are strengthened b> 
l,eing iKdtetl to too-iroua. The horizontal lorUons are removable and ^ch panel compi^ 
two strong womlen rollers, one at the top and the other at the kittom of the panel, (^wi- 
nut fibre in the form of a j-arn is wound from one roUer to the other, over ^ 

fibres are stitched together close to i^h roller to prevent them from moving. The two ends of 

the upper roller rest on two chocks on two of the 
uprights, and the two ends of the lower rollers are 
then sprung underneath two similar chocks on the 
game uprights, so that the fibre of the screen thus 
formed is held in tension. In former installations 
of this kind the acreeua consiated of continuona 
yarns extending from tlie top of the screen to the 
bottom; but it was found that in course of time 
the upper iKtctiom* of the screens l>ecame rotten 
and gave way, when the whole of the vertical 
lengtli fell to the ground, and bail to bo renewerl 
long liefore the lower jiortionB had l(eoonio iin- 
asablo. By dividing the Hcrecns up into paiiols, 
and by making them in the manner already 
descrilied, it is quite easy for the attendants to 
make up a few from time to time ami kwp them 
in stock, and the ojienition of taking out an «»ld 
panel and putting in a new one is the work of a 
few minutes only. 

The cleansing screens are kejtt contiuuou.Hly 
wet by means of horizontal ])erforated sprinkler* 
pijies. These pipes are fixed outside the screens, 
near the tops of them, and alwiit 12 inches away 
from them in a horizontal direction. Tliey are supplied with water from a series of 
automatic tlusliing tanks, similar to tliose commonly used in lavatories, and each is set to 
disclmrgo the requisite quantity of water about once every ten minutes. The water issuing 
from the perforations in the sprinkler-pipes strikes the tops of the screens and runs down 
the yarns to the bottom, thus keeping them thoroughly wet. Alter passing through the 
cleansing screens the air encounters the inner steam-coils, which are constructeil in the same 
manner as the outer ones, and differ from them only in the numltur employed and in the fact 
that the steam passe-s from one liase-liox to another, so that the vertical legs are all heated 
in series by the same current of steam. This arrangement was devised in order to get rid 
of the very large numlKtr of regulating stcam-viUves which had been employed in prtmoua 
installations, in some of which the valves may la; counted by dozens, whereas in the 
author’s arrangement there ore only two regulating valvi*s for each heating chamber— 
namely, one for the outer coils and one for the inner coils. These valves are placed in the 
engine-room, and by their use the attendant can adjust the temperature of the air with the 
greatest facility, Iteing guided by the iiidicatinns of a large scale thermuinetor, the bulb of 
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which projects into the fan-chamber, while the scale is visible in the engine-room. The 
object of the ouUr coils is to prevent the cleansing screens from freezing in very cold 
weather, the inner coils be-iug U8e<l for raising the air to the re<iuired temperature after it has 
been cleanseil by passing through the washing screens. The ba8e-l>oxes of the inner coils rest 
upon strong wooden framing, the top of which is covererl with 3-iuoh planks. Tlie vertical 
B[>aces art closed by means of wocsleu louvre doors, which cmi be opened to allow cold air to 
pas» direct underneath the inner coils on the way to the fan-chamber, should it be necessary 
to make a sudden reduction in the temperature of the air la-iug supplied U» the hospital. 
The occasions, however, on which this retiuires to be done occur very seldom. The condense- 
water droin-pijws from the base-box of the inner coils deliver into one condense-water-pipe 
main, which is led to a large cast-iron tank in a basement chamber near the boilers, which 
cliamlaT also contains the duplicate boiler fceil-pumps by which the condense-water is [tumped 
back into the Itoilers hot and pure. 

The surplus water from the cleansing screens falls uiton the floor of the screen-chamber, 
which is laid to fall, as shown in the front and side elevations of the coils, and the foul water 
runs away to the main drain, special provision being made to [>reveut the [tossibility of drain- 
uir being dniwn into the air-chamber. 

The function of tlie outer and inner steam-coils in the heating chambers just described is 
to mise the whole of the fresh ah’ which enters the hospital to a temperature of about SS” F., 
which is a suitable temperature for the entrance-hall and the corridors. For the wards the 
temiK-raturc has to be raised to uIkjuI 62” F., and occasionally for the operating-rooms to 
about 70” F. Sm)i»lementary steam-coils in the branch air-ducts arc i)rovide<l for tliis 
purpose. A winter steam-main, conveying steam from tlio boilers, runs along tlie whole length 
of the main air-duct. Tliis pipe is not covered with non-conducting composition, because it 
is never used excepting when the temj>erature of the air requires to lie raised in the main air- 
duct ; and by leaving this piiaj bare the heat from it contributes to the warmth in the main 
air-duct, to the extent, approximately, of comiiensaliiig for the loss of tempiruture in passing 
along the air-duct. There is anotlicr ste!am-pi[)e, which is in constant use all the year round. 
This piiHj runs along the pii>c-duct, and is clothetl with non-conducting covering. Under¬ 
neath it runs the coiidi-nse-water dnun-pi[»o for returning the condense-water from the 
supplementary coils, to lie dt*«cribed, back to the condense-water tank. The bup[dementary 
coils consist of vertical piiies comiected to a base-lM)X, ais already described for the main coils. 
All the air that enters the branch duct has to [muvs across tliis supiilementary coil. A branch 
bteam-piiH' conveys steam from the main pi[>e to the sup[dementary coil, and also feeds a 
^-inch wrought-iron steam-piiie, rumiiug tho whole length of the branch air-duct, and 
returning at a slightly lower level. The condenstf-water from this pi|H; is conveyed to the 
condcn.se drain-piiie, which runs along the whole length of the pi[K'-duct, and conveys the 
condense-water to the condense-water cisteni alreaily describwl. Other supplementary coils 
still farther raise the temiierature of the air going into the oiwrating-rooms, and are under 
tho control of those members of the staff who are using the rooms, the handles of the 
regulating valves being e.xtended upwards so a.s to l>o adjustable from the o{)erutiug-rooms. 
It was necessary to have a sc'parute regulation for each branch air-duct, and therefore it was 
impracticable to effect this regulation from a central [losition such as the engine-house. As 
the main air-duct is 20 feet high where the air enters it, and os the winter steam-main runs 
very near tho ceiling of the duct, a Hiiecial form of regulating valve was designed by the author 
for the puri>ose. From the two ends of each valve lever dei»ends a light cliain hmiging down 
in a loop to within easy reach from the floor of the main airnluct. A cast-iron quadrant, 
|uunU>d black with white figures upon it, is clipiaHl to the stoara-pipe, and when the end of the 
valve-lever, also painted white, nearest to this <iuadrant [>oints to any number on the quadrant, 
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th&i nuiubcr shows how lu&ny of Uio smull holes in the valve-seat are uncovered to allow 
steam to pass. The admission "of steam is therefore exactly proiiorlioned to the position of the 
lever, and the quadrants themselves, being so large, are eaisily read from the floor of the n^n 
air-duct when the latter is moderately illuminated hy means of the electric lam))s provided 
for the purpose, or by means of the light from a hainl-lantern directed on to the quadrant. 

U. nOT-WATKn SCITLV. 

A line shaft drives a rotary pump, which is used for accelerating the circulation of 
hot water tliroughout the entire hospital. It is intrwluced lietween the return-pijie in the 
engine room and the flow-pipe. Soon after leaving the pump the water iiasses through two 
calorifiers, of which tlie lower one heats the water by means of the exhaust steam from the 
steam-engines, and the upper one adds whatever supplementary' hi*ut is required by means of 
live steam direct from the lioiler. The live steam calorifler has an automatic arrangement 
whereby the tem|>eraturc of the water controls the admission of steam. The maximum 
temperature prop^ to be allowed is about UK)* F. This question of maximum temiterature 
is a very im|>oriant one, because u[K)n it depends the durability of the hot-water taps 
throughout the building. Taps which work very satisfactorily at 100' are found to give an 
excessive amount of trouble if the temperature of the water is alloweil to attain 200 and 
‘212° F. Tliere are two thermometers in the engine-room, namely, one on the flow-pipe and 
one on the return-pipe, so that the engine-room attendant can see at any time what the 
temperature of the circulating water is; and, there being no other means of heating the water 
besides the two calorifiers in the engine-room, the whole system is nnder easy central control. 

The snpply of cold water is brought from the cold-water cistern in the roof of the east 
wing, and is connected to the return-pipe, so that the cold water, afhT passing througli the 
rotary pump, enters and is heated by the two steam calorifiers before it iwissee to the various 
jiortions of the buildmg. There are stop-valvee on the various pipeo for the punwse of 
enabling the pump and the calorifiers to lie attended to without emptying the circulation 
mains, and a provision is also made whereby either of the calorifiers may be removed in a 
comparatively short space of time, and its place taken by a plain pipe. During the time that 
either calorifier is absent the water contuiues to U- heated by the remaining calorifier. A 
spare pump is also provided which in a com|)aratively short time can lie put into the place of 
the acting pump, in the event of reiaiirs iKjing necesj-ary. This arrangement was made in 
order to save the exiicnse of a duplicate plant, and the complication of valves and piias which 
would have been necessary in connection therewith. 

The general arrangement of the hot-water circulation iiicludes two hot-water cylinders, 
each containing BOO gallons of water. To the system of circulation arc connected eight 
subsidiary circulations under the wards block, for the purpose of supplying the baths and 
lavatories in that block. Other subsidiary circulations are also provided for the ophthalmic 
block, the extern, and the administrative block. 

At every necessary point is provided a tee-piece, containing an .American jaittern scoop 
for intercepting a portion of the water flowing through the main and directing it into the 
subsidiary branch. These scoops, taken in conjunction with the forced circulation produced 
by the rotary pump, are most imiiortant adjuncts, as they make *|uite sure that a rapid 
circulation of hot water shall pass through all branch piiies, even when the latter are laid on 
the same level as the main pipes. From each of these tees, which in the contract were called 
plumbers' tees, a service pitie is led to a bath or lavatory, as the case may be. The general 
prmciple of the whole arrangement is that there shall be a circulation of hot water imme¬ 
diately underneath every point at which hot waUr is re4|uired in a room above, so that when 
a hot-water tup is otiened the water issues hot almost instantly, without waiting for a discliarge 
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uf water from a long pipe which has cooled down since it was last used. Tliis arrangement 
is greatly facilitated by having a lofty imsement under the hospital buildings, which, as you 
have l>ecn informed, are only of one story. Looped pipes are used for tlie purpose of allowing 
for the expansion and contraction of the mains, the mains themselves being firmly anchored 
to the walls of the huilding close to each loop, so that the expansion and contraction take place 
between each two [wiuts of anchorage, the extent of tlie movement being thus determined so 
as not to affect injuriously any of the branch pipes. All the hot-water mains and the branch 
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circulations are covereil with non-conducting composition. The effect of the rotary pump is 
such that the hot water is caused to circulate through the whole system about once every 
fifteen minutes, which ensures that the temperature throughout shall lie practically uniform, 
tile loss of heat through the coated mains being comparatively small, and amounting only to 
a few degrees difference lietween the flow and return pipes in the engine-room. 


in. OOU>-W.VTBR Stri’rLY. 

The system of cold-water jiipes follows substantially the course of the hot-watcr piiH's, 
with the exception that no circulation arrangcmeiits are provided. Wherever the cold-wator 
mains ami piia-s are exiiosetl to cold air, us is tlie case in the open liasement underneath the 
ward block, they are covere<l with non-conducting comiiositiun in the same way os the hot- 
water pi{)es, in order to prevent them from suffering from frost. 

IV. WATRB STERIUSBBS. 

In each of the operating-rooms is an apixirutus for sterilising water for surgical puqwses. 
The subject jiossesses considerable interest, but the author feels Uiat he has aheudy trespassed 
too fur uiMin the time of the Meeting, and will only mention that the water for these purposes 
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iH first wanned by means ol a steam coil, and is then passed through a Berkefeld filter, 
whereby it has l«}en proved to Iw absolutely deprivwl of every kind of microbe, and is thereby 
renderetl innocuous for surgical use. The temi)erature is regulated with the greatest facility. 

V. TUB LJU NDBY [fig. 13]. 

The laundry was carefully designwl so that the articles Ui l»e cleansed should progress 
through all the consecutive stages of treatment without Iwing carried over the same ground 
twice. The iirtlinary type of machinery is employeil. The exhaust steam from the laundry 
engine is used to heat the drying closet and water for the washhouse. A fan draws air from 
the ironing room, forces it through the heating coils of the drying closet, and thence into the 
washhouse, ujicn the steamy atmosphere of which it lias a lameficial effect. 

VI. BLECraiC UUUTINO. 

Electricity for lighting the hospital is supplied from the town mains, and is delivered 
into the hospital on the 3-wire system, at a pressure of 140 volts between tlie outers. The 
meters, the main switch, and the distributing hoards are placed in a room in the basement. 
The system of wiring is that which is now well known and generally use<I. but which the 
author believes he was the first to use. namely, placing a suitable number of fuse-boxes aljout 
the building; using the same-sized sub-mains throughout for supplying the fuse-boxes; 
using the same-sized fuses in all the fuse-boxes; placing not more than five GO-watt lamps on 
each fuse for 100 volts, or eight bim|>s on each fuse for 220 volts; and using the same-sized 
lamp leads throughout the whole building. The total number of 16-c.p. lamps, or i‘«iui- 
valcnt, installed in the establisliment, is about 1,100. 


DISCUSSION OF THE FOIIEGOING PAPEitS. 

The President, Mr. Aston Weub, K.A., F.S.A., in the Chair. 


Sir JOHN HOLDER, Bart., said ho had l>cen 
asked—and he rose with great pleasure—to pro¬ 
pose a very hearty vote of thauks to Mr. licniiian 
and Mr. Lea for their interesting and instructi^'e 
descriptions of Uiis uniiiuc and novel hospital. It 
waa his privilege to be choinnan of the Building 
Committee of the Gonenil Hospital in Birmingham 
which had been designtsl and built by Mr. Hen¬ 
man. When they decided to build that hospital 
they had a liiuitra comiietitioii, nnd tliey hod as 
their adviser a gentleman whose portrait hong 
in that room, viz. Mr. Alfred Waterhouse. It 
had been a great pleasure to him to be connected 
with Mr. Waterhouse—a more charming man he 
had never met. That competition took place, and 
Mr. Henman’s plans were for superior to any 
of the others sent in. They bail given him the 
work, and Lad every reason to be proud of wlial 
he had accomplished in connection with Uio 
tieneral Hospital. The building was designed 
fur a system of natural ventUatiou. After the 
plans had been accepted, a friend of his—a civil 
engineer in BirmingUaiii—wrote and asked him to 

g > and see a hoepit^ that was ventilated on Mr. 

ey’s plenum system at Glo-sgow. As he was 
very mucU againrit the plenum system, be simply 


acknowledged the letter and took no more notice 
of it. Then he received another very strong 
letter begging him to go and see the hospital. 
Ho went, and took Mr. Henman with him; and 
when he (the s|>eaken saw tiie ventilation of the 
hospital he brcame a convert to the system. 
Ketiiming to Birmingham lie callcti a meeting of 
tlie committee, and afterwards took up to Glas¬ 
gow three or four honorary surgeons and phy- 
sicians and some laymen, and they were even 
more pleased witli tlie system than he was. 
What convinced him more than anjylhing else 
was tliat the second time ho went to Glasgow, on 
a dark, muggy, rainy day in November, after they 
had been over the hospital, &fr. Key showed 
the party o\’er aoino Board schools, with about 
1,2UU chiblren, where the system was iii-stalled. 
(ienerally the atmosphere of sneb places, with 
children from a very poor neighbourhood, was 
most disagreeable, especially on a wet, muggy 
day. He was, however, jmsatly struck with the 
sweetness of the atmosphere of these schools. 
There was no smell at all, altliough tliu 
children had been there for two or three hours. 
He asked one of the mistresses if she ever 
hod teacber'a headache. No; she used to 
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bavo it at her old kcIiooI, she said, but never at 
the present one. Tlie nia^r said ho liked the 
ventilation immensely; the only fault he found 
with it was Uukt Itetwcen 11 and 12 o’clock in 
the day bo became so hungry that be wanted 
his lunch! Although they had nothing to 
complain of in the tuitural system of ventilation 
Mr. Henman had provided, they decidtsl to 
change it for Mr. Key's system of plenum ven¬ 
tilation, and they were very pleased indeed that 
they had done so. Un the coldest days of winter 
the lowest temperature he could find in any part 
of the hospital had been S9'^, when they nad 
14* of frost outside. On the hottert days in 
summer, with the temperature at 84' in the 
shade, the highest teinporaturc be had found in 
the hospital was about 68° or 69°. Patients and 
nurses were breathing fresh air the whole lime. 
If a case of measles or scarlet fever broke out in a 
ward, they rarely had to close the ward. There 
was so little eontumination; one patient did not 
breathe emanations from another, and the foul air 
was carried straight away. Before the Birmingham 
hospital was built the Johns Hopkins Hospital 
in Bdtimore was always hold up to them as 
a model. lYhen he was in .\merica he went 
over the Johns Hopkins Hospital, and, though it 
was a fine hospital, it w*ns nothing to compare with 
tlicirs in Binningham. Ho hail also gone over the 
now hospital of tlie McGill Univorsuty at Montreal, 
and the new Prosbyterian Hospital in New York 
—the latter quite a modem building—and he 
was still more ploase<l witli their own at Birming¬ 
ham oAcr seeing these. From the time Mr. 
Henman sent in his competition drawings to the 
present time there was not a single room, passage, 
or door altered in the whole main block of the 
building. The laU' Sir IVilliam McCormack, who 
\isitcd it, said be had been over hospitals in Eng¬ 
land, an<i almost everywhere else in Europe, and 
he had never seen a finer or a better equipped one 
than tliat at Birmingham. The building is on 
the pavilion plan, heated and ventilated on Mr. 
Key's system, perfecte<l by Mr. Henman. He was 
glsil to find, however, that Mr. Henman, and 
Mr. Henry particularly, ha<l gone in for a 
much better system of beating and ventilation. 
At the Birmingham Hospital tliere were four 
stations for the intake of air and two fans to 
each place, the fans being driven by electricity. 
They got electric power at a low rate, but the 
cost of driting the fans was AGOO a year. With 
only one station at Belfast they were able to 
economise greatly the upkeep of the heating and 
ventilating arrangements. 

Dr. CHRISTOPHER CHILD^ who was wked 
by the President to give them bis views, said he 
had not come prepared to speak, and if he did, 
he was afraid he roust strike a disconlant note; 
hut a discordant note in a discussion was per¬ 
haps rather a necessity. He should like to 


have board a little more from Mr. Henman 
about tlic question of inlets and outlets. He 
did not preumd to be an expert, but be had 
giveu what time he could to the study of the 
plenum system, and was strongly convinced 
that it was tlie best method they had for venti¬ 
lating crowded buildings of any kind. He had, 
however, come across a great many defects with 
regard to the position and the relative size and 
shape of the imets and outlets; he had not bad 
an opjiortunity himself, at any rate, of finding out 
that any principles had been Imd down with regard 
to those details, which were certainly most im- 
nortant, boeausc in the ventilating of a room or 
building they had not merely to snpplv a suAicient 
quantity of proper air, but must distrionte that air 
in such a way that each inmate should have his 
proper sliare of unpolluted atmoephore. Those 
who bad had opportunities of studying various 
systems of nlenum ventilation in scl^Ls or else¬ 
where found that there was freifuently a distinct 
want of method; that there were many defects by 
which the air was either short-circuited in some 
eases, or distributed to certain parts; while in a 
considerable amount of cubic space the air was 
quite stagnant. He hoped Mr. Henman might 
be able from his larp experience, and csp^Uly 
from the experience he had ac*iuired in this new 
hospital which they all admired so much, to give 
them some hints as to these details. As a physician, 
however, bo must throw in his discordant note. We 
all recognised the necessity of liaving a sufficient 
quantity of pure air, and it was the eastern to 
gauge the purity of that air by certain phe¬ 
nomena: the amount of carbon dioxide, the 
amount of organic matter, and also, in addition to 
that, the proportion of microbes in the atmo¬ 
sphere. They knew that if air which was being 
respired by human Iteings contained too much 
carbon dioxide, or too much organic matter, that 
air was not to their benefit. These conditions 
could be ganged by moans of the chemist's 
balance: they could gauge also the number of 
microbes by bacteriological methods with the aid 
of the microscope. But there was one qnnUty of 
air they knew veiy little about, viz. the qo^ty 
generally ascribed to what was called “ fresh air." 
Did the plenum system contain that invigorating 
essence which they recognised as given by fresh 
air ? To his mind that was the one thing vranting 
in the air provided in hospitals hy the plenum 
system. The benefit derived when they threw open 
the window in a close and got the fresh air 
from outside was no imagination. They saw it 
illustrated in the effects of exercise; for instance, 
after riding on a bicycle or a motor. Or, again, 
if one were in a valley or, on a rather close day, 
below the brow of a hilh if there vrero no move¬ 
ment of the air, everything was an effort to one— 
tlieru was a want of energy, which was supplied 
the moment one surmounted the brow of the hill 
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and enpountered the breeze. Wlial was the dif¬ 
ference ? He did not think this had been suffi¬ 
ciently considered in estiuiating the benefit of 
ventilation. The difference apparently was doe 
in some way to the movement of air over the body; 
and one would like to point out that in what 
they called natural ventilation they asked for 
.S.OOO cubic fet't per individual when they were 
within four walls under a roof, and they wore 
very lucky if they got it. But in the open air 
on a moderately calm day they had not 8,000, 
but 300,000 cubic feet passing over the body; 
and there was some effect that they had not vet 
ganged, due to tliis air moving over them. That 
this was not fanciful was again shown by the won¬ 
derful effects produced by the open-air method 
recently introduced in tlie treatment of phthisis. 
It was true that the plenum ventilation did away 
a-ith draughts and produceil a uniform tempera¬ 
ture ; it was true that they could control the varia¬ 
tions of the air. But was that the best thing 
for the patients? Was not that variation of 
air from time to time a stimnlns to patients 
which conduced to their welfare ? .\nyone who 
ha<l tried the fresh-air treatment, as opposed to 
Ute closed-window treatment, would tell them how 
much more free they ha<l been from colds and 
catarrh. Consumptive patients, when adraitteii to 
the open-air treatment, and even to draughts, 
felt better than when they were within the closed 
walls of a room. Before they said absolutely that 
the plenum system was the bwt for hospital venti¬ 
lation, Uiose things ought not to be lost sight of. 

Mr. A. SAXON SNELL said that the 
subject was of extreme importance, in that the 
advocates of the plenum ventilation were intro¬ 
ducing to the public generally, and to architects, 
a system which had the great attraction of some¬ 
thing novel and something complicated. Those 
who felt that the plenum system was a huge 
mistake should do their best to have it well 
argued out; and he suggested that as the hour 
was so late the debate should lie adjourned to a 
future occasion. 

Mr. II. T. HARE (K] sooondctl the proposal 
to adjourn, as further discussion be thought would 
be instructive and useful. 

The PRESIDENT said that they had been 
extremely interested in these papers; tlio subject 
must appeal to all architects, and to those who 
were engaged in the erection of buildings of a 
large and public character, to which bo supposed 
the plenum ventilation must be confin^. If 
they could arrange for another meeting they would 
do so; but it was always a little difficult to got 
the same audience together, and to pick up the 
tliraads of a discussion where it bad been left, 
lie had been very much interested in the plenum 
system, ami especially in Mr. Henman’s novel 
and bold effort to meet the difficulties which a 
long extended hospital undoubtedly presented to 


many people. They all knew examples of hos¬ 
pitals which were extended to euch a lengtli that 
sniiervision of them liecame almost impoMible. 
Mr. Henman’s idea of bringing the wards all 
together on the one floor, and under the easy 
control of the staff, must be an enonnous advan¬ 
tage in hospital planning. The nuostion was 
whether this plenum system woiiltl sufficiently 
ventilate the wards—that he understood to Ik> the 
main ilifficulty—and whether the closing up would 
allow of their being properly ligbte<l. lie oad not 
seen the hospital, but only the photographs shown 
that evening; and one iiaturalty felt bow bold a 
scheme it was to light these wards from the top. 
But with rogani to the ventilation system, and 
with regard to wltat Dr. Childs had said of the 
advantage of passing through air, the plenum 
system in a building seemed to him to have the 
advantage at any rate of passing air over the 
occupants. One could not. of course, in bed pass 
through the air, but by the plenum system the 
air passed over one more rapidly than by any 
system of heating by radiators or pi|ies; and one 
advantage of moving the air under mechanical pro- 
pubion was, it enamed them to some extent to con¬ 
trol and regulate the amount of air |iassing in and 
out of any particobr room. As regards the db- 
odvanugra of the system, be agreed that the more 
they could talk the matter over the better, and 
they would endeavour to have another meeting so 
as to have it well thrashed out. He was sure Hiey 
were all pleased to see .Mr. Henman among them 
that evening. Ho Uhe President) was with him 
in the Cbss of Design at the Architectural 
Association a great many vears ago, and he had 
often seen him since, fie had also had the 
pleasure of working with Mr. Lea, on and off, for 
a good many veara ton; so tliat they were both 
old friends of \iis. He knew they would all join 
in giving a very hearty vote of thanks to both 
of them for bringing before the Meeting this very 
novel and original arrangement. It was what the 
Institute especially invit^ people to do; and when 
anyone was bold enough to attempt anything fresh, 
if he would be gooil enough to bring it to Uie 
Institute, and explain it, tnoy were under an ex¬ 
ceptional debt of gratitude to him for doing it 
air. HENMAN said that at that late hour ho 
could do little more than thank the Meeting for 
the kind reception accorded to bis Paper. It was 
impoesiblo to fully discuss " plenum " ventilation in 
the time at their disposal: ho thought Dr. Childs 
had not really investigate*! the actual effect of it 
on patients in hospital wards; he had expressed 
fears but given no proof that there was real 
foundation for them. Witli “ plenum ” ventila¬ 
tion efficiently applied, as at the (ioncral Hospital, 
Birmingham, and at the Ro^ Victoria Hospital, 
Belfast, the atmosphere of the wards was equally 
fresh and pure throughout th« tweuty-four noun 
of the day and night. That ivas a severe test, 
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and was absoIut«iy attaiDi<d. Sir John iiuu>KK : 
Ilear, liear.] In visiting existing lioepitaU be 
(Mr. llcnnuui) invariably asked about the ventila¬ 
tion of wards, and found that even in the ilaytime, 
with windows open, they were nut always so fresh 
as those to which he ha4l referred. Frequentlv he 
hod been informed that at night, when the windows 
could not be so freely opened, the ventilation waa 
bad, and that at times the state of the atmosphere 
was intolerable. The reason was simple. Writers 
on hosiutals luul unfortunately laid it down that 
8,000 feet of air per patient per hour sufficed 
(or, with a cubical capacity of 1,000 feet, a change 
of air only three timi-s per hour); but with ordi¬ 
nary haphazard methods even that small amount 
of change only took place when there was ample 
movement of air outside, and the windows could be 
open ; whereas on absolute and continuous change 
of air from seven to ten times per hour was secured 
in the buildings to which reference had been 
made. 

Mr. IIKNHY LF.A, in responding to the vote 
of tiianks, said tliat if another meeting should ha 
held he should be very pleased to attend, if desired, 
and to listen to all kinds of criticism that might 
be offered, and. so far as p >ssihlc, to answer such 
criticism after he had beard it. 


Mr. Henman sends the following further obser¬ 
vations on the subject of plenum veiitiUtion :— 
Having been favoured with a proof of the report 
of I>r. Childs' remarks. 1 Itavo pleasure in confirm¬ 
ing his statement that greatt'r care should be 
exercised in respect to the relative size and posi¬ 
tion of the air inlets and outlets. Large quantities 
of air may be blown through without securing 
ventilation in all parts of a room, whether 
mechanical or natural means be employed. .\t 
the bimiiiigham Hospital the necessities of the 
pavilion arrangement of wards prevented such 
nicety of adjustment as we should have liked ; but 
at liclfast there is a large inlet between every 
pair of beds allemately on opposite sides of the 
wards, and an outlet under crerv bed. Our ex¬ 
perience is that the air supply is best legnluted at 
the outlets: with inlets ever so large the volume 
of air passed in is only (N|ual to that which is 
allowed to pass out; conse<jueotly, when air comes 
in ibrougli largo opeiiiiigH, draughts are prevented 
provided the outlets are suitably regulated and 
well distributed, and every portion of the room 
will be properly ventilated. Proof of lids is tliat 
thermometers placeil in different {larts register 
the same temperature. Such is rarely the case 
when any but plenum ventilation is employed. 
In *' sounding a discordant note " 1 fear l>r. Childs 
ratlier missed the mark in connection with what 
he said about fresh air in tlie open. People 
capable of climbing hills, riding cycles and motors. 


are not hospital iwtients, but generally individuals 
in reasonably good health ; yet take any number 
of such, and you will find few of them will agree as 
to tire quality of air which suits them beat or the 
amount of air movement which is preferred. Then 
his statement is most reckless ‘‘that in the 
open, on a moderately calm rlay, iliey hail not 
8 ,(XjO but 800,000 cubic feet passing over the 
body " (per hour, 1 presume be intended to say, 
because 8,000 fi«t per hour is the orthodox— but 
inadequate—supply for within doors). Throe 
hundred thousand feet per hour passing over 
the body would be at the rate of H8 feet per 
second, or nearly a mile a minute: only tlie 
most robust could stand it; it would bo death 
to most hospital patients. Dr. Childs also 
misses important points in connection with the 
open-air treatment. iKies he not know that 
for patients at rest all sorts of contrivances 
are produced to guard them from the action of 
winds and draughts; that wann clothing U 
advised for the same purpose; that in rooms, even 
with windows fully oiien, air .stagnates more or 
less in pro|)orlion to the wont of {luwcr of wind 
outside V Where, then, is the iliffen iice between 
trusting to the power of wind in one case and a 
mechanical power in anotherWhy, simply in 
this, that one is uncertain and intermittent, at 
times too strong, at other times too weak; but 
mechanism can be regulated and made to work 
continuously. Once determine what suitable 
cliange of air i.s riquircd, then it can with case 
.secui^ ; it is the same air that is moved, whether 
by wind or mechanism. .\ hand-fan is employed 
fre<|nently in tlie open; why sbunlil not a similar 
but more [Miwcrful mechanisin Im* employed fi-r 
within doors ? 

Discussion may clear away >otue prejudices, 
but until the opponents of vcntilatiuii by me¬ 
chanical means approach the subject in a scien¬ 
tific manner time is simply wasted when only 
vague surmises and reckless statements an> set 
forth. .As I implied in the introductory remarks 
of my Paper, the principle lias l>een conoorled, 
and we acknowledge failun^s have taken place; 
therefore our object is to show that iieicrlneless 
• success is attainable, because over six years' cx- 
{lerience can be pointed to as proof. The building 
are there, and overv week patients pass throng 
the wards as i|uickiy os, if not more quickly thw 
cUewhcrc. having split the time of compulsory 
confinement in comfort, atal generally leaving in 
giMid health and spirits. 1 often think of SteplH'u- 
son's critics regarding the tlaiigers of railway 
travelling; and when be was asketl what would be 
the effect of a cow getting on the lines his reply 
was, “ It would la* a had thing for the cow." 
Improvement in details has overcome all earl^ 
fears in connection with railways; so 1 believe it 
will in connection with “ plenum ” ventilatiun. 

WiLLt.vn Henman. 

R 
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CHRONICLE. 

Test of an Armoured Concrete Column [p. !'• . 

W. Ct’iiiTT k Co. write :— 

With reference to Mr. Duuu’s article in the 
number of the Institute .Touhsal for 2l8t Novem* 
bcr on the Test of an Aniiouretl Concrete Column, 
we lutve been told that aereral architects ore under 
the impression that the safe load of > J'' tons per 
square foot mentione<l on p. fiO of the Joi'unal 
represents the safe load per square foot for any 
aniiouretl ooncreto column. 

Mar wc be allowe<l to point out that the strength 
of an aniiouml concrete column varies witli the 
Mrcentage of metal used in the reinforcement? 
The column tested by Mr. Dunn was reinforced 
witli '414 per cent, of metal in the vertical rods; 
we fre4|ueuily use columns reinforced with 2. 9, 4, 
or more per cent, of metal where greater strength 
is require*!, t^uite r.'cuntly we liave constructed 
columns, on the Heimebiquc patent system of 
armoured concrete, that carry a safe load of 110 
tuns per square foot. 

Building By-laws Reform. 

The Council of the Ituilding By-laws Befurm 
Association have appointed a committee to con¬ 
sider and r<‘port on the nmendments neede*! in 
the existing building by lawa The committee' 
couaists of the following members:—Mr. \V. M. 
.Acwortb, Lord llobert Cecil. Mr. A. 11. Cloiigb. 
Mr. .\. Graham. Mr. W. Ilennuin Mr, Mark H. 
Judge, Mr. E. L. Lutyens, Mr. Arthur Newlndd, 
hr. G. V. Boore, Mr. H. A. Powell, Mr. Imcy W. 
Ridge [F.'i, Mr. U. W. ScLiilt/., Mr. J. Sl-Loo 
S trachey, Mr, E, 1». Till, Mr. Thackeray Turner, 
.Mr. C. Tnrnor, Mr. H. G. Willink, the llun. Percy 
Wyiidhain, together with the chairman anil 
honorary secretary. P'ur the purpose of securing 
nome relief from the more oppressive of the 
by-laws now in force in niral districts, the com¬ 
mittee is to approach the Local Govenum-nt Board 
and endeavour to secure their publishing a new 
set of model by-laws for these districts, embodying 
amendments which the committee may suggest 
to the desinxl imd. histrict councils are then to 
be urged to am*md existing by-laws accordingly. 


The CommittiH; is to prepare draft building 
by-laws carrying out the recommendations Uiat 
*• the by-laws should lay down principles," and 
that ** <rach hy-law should provide that, unless the 
principle it entinciaUs is otherwise given e^t to, 
to the Mitisfaction of the local aiilhority, it sliall 
be considered to he given effect to if the ro<(uire- 
ments sot out in the schedule to the by-law are 
eomplicil with.” 

As soon as practicabl*' the by-laws of urban 
ilistricu are to be dealt with in like manner. 

M«!nil>crs of the As-sooiation are requested to 
inform the By-laws Committee of any cases of 
liardship under existing by-laws, and tbt'V are 
asked to make the Association known to their 
friends in order that tlie numU-r of meiuberg 
may l>e increased as much as possible before the 
annual meeting next Febmaiy. 

Or. Evaiu'a Explorations at Knoisos. 

,\t a recent meeting of the Hellenic Society 
I>r. Arthur Evans gave some account of “ The 
Last Campaign at Knoseos.” During the past 
season ho had expecte*! that the work would be 
ffuished in a month or two. bnt there were un- 
cxpecteil developments, and he lighted on the re¬ 
mains of outlying buildings adjacent to the palace. 
These proved to have been structures of an earlier 
period, and constituted interesting additions to 
the first discoveries. There were disclosed one or 
two houses apiiarently of high officials of the 
court. On the north-east stile of the house there 
was a characteristic room with a »iuaro pillar in 
the middle. There was also a window in the outer 
wall, and on the {lortals was discerned a beautiful 
fresco of lilies. There was also a spiral ooluinn 
of {Kirpbyry or similar material, and close at Itand 
a wall painting of olive or niyrllo sprays. At the 
Imck ho found a columnar cliaiiilier, on the ffoor 
of which was a quantity of curions pottery which 
appeared to have been dedicated to sacred pur¬ 
poses. The liniue itself, with its double colon¬ 
nade, was a kind of miniature of the palace. Un 
the north-cast of the palace there was a sort of 
royal villa. The side of the bill was tunnelled, 
and going through the passage be struck upon a 
stone Btairca.se from wliich two smaller staircases 
branched off. More searching investigation dis- 
clft'rtl a p-rfoct Min.’ an house. The main en¬ 
trance was from a terrace above, and truces of upper 
stories were discernible. There was a double 
doorwar which led direct into the largest Imll of 
the palnoo. This system of u|)«n halls which 
might be shut off at will secured coolness in 
siitiuner and warmtlt in winter. One of the most 
ruiuarkahle features was a recess containing tlu; 
remains of n throne—indeed, in th«*sc early times 
theiv were many of the featnres which marked a 
Chnstian basilica. .\n elnlmrate system of light¬ 
ing liad apparently bo*?n devised. There were 
other rooms also with a pillar in the centre. The 
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roof wa» mado of timber more m&saivc and solid 
than an; now found in the island. Many interest¬ 
ing objects were found in tlie house, among them 
vasos of a wholly different character from those 
in the palace iwelf, and wall paintings of designs 
Uke those of the rases. Tu’o of the latter were 
specially beautiful, with papyrus relief forming 
good eiamples of the later palace style. The 
house itself wms built against the rook, and in it 
there was a system of corridors, light wells, and 
other arrangements for excluding tlie damp. 
There were marked evidences of the careful atten¬ 
tion bestowfsl on sanitation by Minoan builders. 
During the season pits wen* sunk, and they came 
to a lower pavement and a large stepped area. 
The remains were in a decayed condition, bat the 
line of the outer wall could bo made out ami the 
general dimensions clearlv ascertained. The 
8tep|ied area was. it would seem, a primitive 
theatre, though it was hanl to conjecture the 
character of the performances. Near at band 
wore very singular miniature frescoes of gaily 
dressed women. Close by wa« a building of great 
complexity of wall, and on the ground were many 
objects illustrating the local cult of tlie double axe. 
A group of tine bronze vessels was also found with 
a foliated design and reliefs of an Kgyptian style 
not unlike those of Thothraes III. The ornament 
was of a lotus and papyrus development. On a 
lower lex'cl were vases of an earlier period, which 
might perhaps he assigned to the third millonniom 
n.c., when Crete was in communication with the 
Egypt of the twelfth dynasty. Tliis might be 
termed the middle Minoan period, and the work 
was of elalioratcly beautiful design. There was 
also a deposit of «arlicr times, which might be 
called Early Minoan, ranging from the sixth to 
eleventh dynasties of Egypt. The ware was 
incised, and appeared to fit on witli late Neolithic 
work. There was altogether a depth of about 
23 feet of deposit at Knossos of different periods. 
The cists of the earlier period ap{>eared to have 
lioen closed, probably after some revolutionary 
movement. It might be stated with reasonable 
probability that the latest pert of the paUce was 
of the date of 1500 D.f. Many of the objects 
appeared to he religious emblems, and the goddess 
and the lions frraiieiitly appeared. These were 
found in what might be presnmed to have been a 
sanctuary disclosing the relics of a shrine. The 
pottery was like the early work of Melos. The 
^tgioui character was found on many of the seal 
impressions on which the goddess and the lions 
were seen, and snakes held in the bands. It was 
a surprise to come upon faience figures of women 
in a strange- costume beautifully embroidered. 
Votive rites witli snakes were figured in this 
faience, which showed the extraordinary perfection 
of the art of the middle period. There was also 
a very remarkable faience relief of a wild goat and 
kids. The gri'at surprise of the excaxalion was 


the discovery of what seemed to have been the 
central object of the call, in the form of a marble 
cros.4 of orthodox (ireek shape. Other pre-Chris¬ 
tian survivals of this symbol seemed to fit on this 
Minoan cult. The Italian mission had discovered 
a smaller palace and sarcophagus, which illus¬ 
trated the cult of the double axe. The inference 
was that the kings, like Minos himself, had a 
sacerdotal character—were priests as well as kings. 

Sir Jamei Knowles .K]. 

The congratulations of the Institute will be 
cordially teudere<l to its distinguished Fellow Uie 
new Knight, Sir James Knowles, whom the King 
a few days ago invested also as Knight Com¬ 
mander of the iloyal Victorian Order. Sir James, 
founder, proprietor, and editor of the NituUtnth 
Century, is seventy-two years of age, and lias been 
a member of the Institute over fifty years, joining 
as Associate in 1S51 and proceeding to the Fellow¬ 
ship in 187C. His work as an architect includes 
the late I^nl Tennyson's Surrey House. Kensing¬ 
ton House, the Thatched House Club, the pnb& 
garden and fountain in licicestcr Sipiare, and 
some churches. He has written a good deal from 
his earliest years, and originated the .Metaphysical 
Society. In 1870 he succeciled Dean .\lford as 
editor of the Con/cm/wnir///frnVir. Seven years 
later he founded the Xineteenlh, a cotupicnoiis 
success from its first number, the introductory 
sonnet being written by the editor’s friend and 
constant companion. Lord Tennyson. 

Royal Academy £3oo Stndentihip. 

Mr. Lionel Upperton Grace, a Student of the 
Institute and winner of the Oriisell Gold Medal 
1902, luis been awarded the Royal .\cadctny Gold 
Modal and i200 Travelling StudenUhip for a 
design for a Doineil Church. 

Reinstatemoit 

At the meeting of the Coiinril on Monday the 
IJth inat. Mr. Jo^ Frederick Fogerty, IJ.E., wa^ 
reinstated as an Associate of the lusti'iute. 

The late Cboiles Fowler - F.]. 

Mr. Charles Fowler, who diisl on the 8th inat. 
aged eighty years, was elected Associate of the 
Institute in 1851 and Fellow in 1802. I'ntil 
IaU*r years he had lieen an active worker for the 
Institute, sen'iiig for some years the ollice of 
Chairman of the Statutory Boiud of Examiners, 
and also as a momlier of the Council and of various 
committees. The Pn-sident made feeling allusion 
to his death at the General Meeting last Monday, 
and a resoltition was pas.sed that a inee.-age of 
condolence bo sent on belialf of the Inslitnte to 
his family. 

Mr. Henry Loxegrove '.I.i kindly contributes 
the following particulars of his career:- 
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Cluirles Fovflcr was a son of the Charles 
Fowler who was for some yearn one of the 
Hon. Secretaries of the Institate, and architect for 
Hnnpcrfortl and Covent Garden Markets in Lon¬ 
don. Eseter Market, and I>evon County Inmatie 
.\syluni. After he (the father) had retired from 
practice he live<l at Great Marlow, and was buned 
near the river. . 

Mr. Cliarles Fowler, jun., studied under his 
father, and wa.s for some time with an eminent 
architect in (iennany. He was a good linguist, 
especially in German and Frencli, and a mo«t 
accomplished draughtsman, as some sketches in 
the Architectural Publication Society’s Dictionary 
will show. After his travels were completed he 
commenced practice, and gave very able aMistance 
to his friend Sir Digby Wyatt in the dcsignmg of 
Paddington Station and a large building for the 
Government on the south side of the Thames. 

In 1M54 he was appointed District Surveyor of 
St. Giles and Itloomsbury in succession to Mr. 
Geo. Pownall. and in 1 h 71 was promoted to Shore¬ 
ditch, which ho held for twenty-one years, and 
resigned on the 7th Noveml>er 18y2. He was for 
a number of years surveyor to the Portland Estate, 
where he succeeded Mr. H. Baker, and tlie 
now building schemes wore planned by him. He 
was st one time surveyor to the Wax Chandlers’ 
Coiupanv and to several estates, .^s architect he 
designed* soverul blocks of mmlcl dwellings, the 
Phrenix P. H., Korton Folgate, and the Peacock 
P. H., Maiden Ijinc. Izant’s Restaurant, Middlesex 
Music Hull, and a large timber store in the 
Hackney Road; National School.s, Hoddosdon, 
Herts; and many bii.siness premises, new houses, 
and alterations. In 1H51 he wrote most of the 
description of the Great Exhibition for Messrs. 
Cassell’s llliutrated Exhibitor, lie was for years 
Honorary Secretary of the Foreign Architectural 
Book Society (a social reading club), and also of 
the District Surveyors' Association. The latter 
body he aflerwanls served as President. A more 
accompUshed architect or kindly gentleman it 
would be difficult to find. Since when I 

first mailo his BC<|iuuntnncv, I have roceived from 
him many acts of kindness and consideration, and 
am proud’ to think tlmt of his many old assistants 
I hold two of his appointments. Gn his retirement 
alamt a year ago he went to live at AbboUleigh. 
Famborough. Hants, where he died. 

The late Mr. N. Y. A. Wales [F-b 

It is witlt much regret that 1 have to record 
the loss of .Mr. Nathaniel Young Ametrong 
Wales[electeil EtUon 11H)1 ;,of Duiu'din, N.Z., who 
died on the Hid Xovemlicr. M r. Wales was n man 
of many parts, and filled them all well. As an 
architect liis work was good and without affec- 
lation, and many of the larger buildings of 
Dunedin are his design. His personul chainctor 


and disposition were such as to win the regard of 
all who knew him. Outside liis profession be 
was a leading citizen, and for ov er forty years he 
hud taken part in forming and helping forward 
many of the movements incidental to a new and 
vigorous colony. As far bock as 18fi2 he joinerl 
the Volunteers and became colonel of the Ist 
Battalion of the Otago Rifles; he was slw a 
lieutenant-colonel in the Sew Zealand Militia. 
He had bceii a member of the City Council and 
Mayor of Dunedin, was a member of the As¬ 
sembly when the abolition of provinces (in New 
Zealand) took place in 1H72. was a member and 
afterwards Cbairmsm of the Otago Harbour 
Board, and held manv other offices of perha^ 
not quite so public a ctiaracter. In hrinmng tms 
short notice to a close 1 will quote the following 
from the Otago Dailu Timet “ Mr. Woles will 
long be remembered by a wide circle of old friends 
and acquaintances, who will feel that Dune<lin is 
the poorer by the loss of an estimable citizen, and 
one wba«e carter a younger generation might do 
worse tlian try to emulate." 

F. DE J. t'LKIIK ./’’.J, 
i/on. Sec. HJJlJt. /i>» Set* XeaLtnd. 


MlNiril>>. IV. 

.M ihe Fourth Ututral Mrvtiiitt |thiUnsi 7 l 
ScMlon ItlOS-lt'Ot, held Mondav. ItUi llccenilicr I'JOd, >1 
a p.m.—Firrcul: Mr. A«ton Wetdi. U.A., i'mulml, in the 
Chair. 3a Fcllotn llncindinit U tnambort ol Ibr C^ncUi, 
17 Aiiociates (inelndins S hicuiImt* <■( thr Ceancil), and 
numrrout xuiutia; ikr Miiiuu* <tl (hr meeting held -UMh 
Noveriiher [p. >*-jj vtere Uken ae rmd and igjned a> 
curtecc 

Tbi' follovlna A>n>iUta« att>'n<hnK fur the ttnn time 
<inee thrir rWtiun were (ornuillv oilmittrrl by the I'ir<i' 
drill and ,i|:ned Ibr IbKlMrr TIL (iuy Cbmrh. I’rrey 
Roothroyd Ilannau. Aicbibnld lotwrcui-* Holder, Krntsi 
Martin Jowpli, and Kdwin I'lul Wheeler. 

TIa- PreTiilent nnncniiiceil the deccOM' ot Charles Fonirr 
.'.liioriitrc IHSl. iVihin' lidl'J;, ami, bat inti teferred to bia 
u-TTlcra lo the Inatitutr, iiioted, and it traa thereupon 
lesoltdl. that the rcijreta o{ the tnaUluU be rcoorded on the 
Minulrn, and lb»i n mr>aase ol lyiupathy and oondoirncr 
he lent to hla iomilj. 

The deceaae waa olao annuuiict«l ol Nathaniel Youuk 
A rtuatiolli: Walra Frllim- tUOlj. <d iHmedin, Sui., and 
William Warlow (iwylhiir l yelUnr IksO'. 

I*e|ier» on Tut Rutxi, Vhtobu lloairr*!., itaeriaT; na 
Kirmox, Ibi-ioT, asn bioirrxtJtt liavinrt been ica<l by 
Memts. Wtlluuu HentiMn and lU-nty lo-a, M.lnat.C.E., 
>umr leitiatka artr itiadr by Kir John Huldrir, Dr. Childo, 
and the I’lvsidmC and a vote ol thurka was poaoed to the 
autbura by ncolauratiun and brlrlty ie>|x>iidrKl to. 

As owinK lo the latrnraa ol llir bout there waa no lime 
lor diM'u-'tuiii ol tlip Papers, a motion lor oiljournment 
«aa tiiadr by Mr. .\. Saton KnrII and aecondrd by 
Mr. 11. T. Hare h',], arid the Pmident piomlard that a 
nieeline lor the purpoer •liuuld be artariKcd tl puaarblo. 

The proceedinKS thru ctiMe<l, and the Mreting aeporated 
at lO.rtti p.m. 



MODERN DOMl*STIC AUCIllTElTUIlE. 

By .\XFRKD E. Corbett [.I.]. 

Read before the Manchester Society of Architects, tsth November 1903 . 

S O much has been vrrittcii ami said on the subject of domestic architecture that it is 
vith considerable diffidence that 1 venture to atld one more to the lon^ list of 
studies of UiU most fascinating subject. 

Must orcliitects will agree, I think, that the undoubted advance of late years in the art 
of architecture has been more markeil in domestic work than in any other branch. There 
are doubtless many reasons fur this : one of the cliief ones appears to me to be that the 
design of houses is more directly induenced than that of most buildings by the growing feeling 
that architecture is huUilinp before anything else; that while every architect should carefully 
study the historic styles, and must iueutably l)e induenceil by them to a great extent, modern 
architecture must be founded more on sound and straightforward construction, and the 
suitable treatment of materials, than on the forms of the buildings erected to fuliil the 
requirements of some bygone century. Possibly this view of architecture — the craftsman’s 
view—is less applicable to buildings of a more monumental tyi)e: but when applied by an 
artist to houses of miMleratv size it results in simple and suitable tyiHM of design which are 
eminently homely and lovable. 

Taking this |)oint of vnow we may usefully l>egin by considering certain details of con¬ 
struction and maU’rials. Some of the constructive methods 1 shall mention are unusual, 
though not actually novel, and it would be very interesting if my mention of tliem should 
evoke a discussion as to their value as compared with the more usual methods. 

A leading principle of modern hygiene is the avoidance of any inaccessible spaces whore 
microbes or vermin may thrive without fear of disturbance. In nearly all houses there is 
room for great improvement in this direction, spaces lieiiig left under tloor-boards, behind skirt¬ 
ings, in sash frames, Ac., which are certain to contain dirt if nothing worse. Tliis objection 
applies in some degree to the cavity in an exU’rnal wall; but if the wall l>e well built there 
seems to be little probability of much harm ensuing, and tliere is no doubt that the non¬ 
conductivity of the air in the cavity nnikes the house winner, and damp is excluded letter; 
advantages which generally outweigh the less solid chanveter of the construction. .\n air¬ 
brick may be put behind the kitchen range or other tireplaco to ventilate the cavity, the 
rum fc rtw, v«L xn Nw. x—• Jm. km. h 
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hot brickwork slightly drying luid warming the incoming air. No siic-cial outlet is necessary. 

\ cavity wall with two half-hrick skins is too flimsy a construction for goo«l work, except 
iierhaps for cottages. In a IG-inch cavity wall it seems liettcr on the whole to put the half- 
hrick skin on the though not usual in this district. The greater hulk of the wall 

is then kept dry. and the floors and roof l>ear on a solid 'J-inch wall. The half-brick outer 
skin is necesUrilv built in stretching bond; hut this does not seem to Ihj a great 
drawback as regards apiaarance, and is certainly better than introilueing snap headers 
for the sake of effect. Some form of wrought-iron tic is probalily licst for liondiug the skins 

together.^ indebted to Mr. Kdgar Wood for the detail of a doublonavity wall, wliich 
appears to have some advantages (see fig. 1). It is reiUly three lialf-brick walls thoroughly 

bonded together. Brick headers give more stiffness to a wall than 
iron ties, but cannot l»e used in a single-cavity watt untesB vitrifiwl, 
or the ends dipiied in tar, as they admit damp. Here, if the damp 
should get through the headers, it is stopiieil by the inner 
cavitv! and to get through the wall it would ha\e to laTcoluto 
through at least 21 inches of brickwork in a zigzag direction, or 
80 inches if an additional stretcher be inserted between the 
headers. This wall is probably warmer than a single-cavity wall 
owing to the increased temiierature and drjTiess of tlie air in the 
inner cavity. 

Conen^to walls are little used, but in Mr. Sutcliffe’s book on House (.■onstmetion there is 
a description of an interesting wall of concrete lietween brick skins, something like the old 
Bomaii brick-faceil concrete. Half-brick walls are built 6 inches apart, and concrete is run 
in between them, about two headers to the square yard being inserted to Imnd into the 
concrete. I should presume that only about three courses in height could lie built at once 
to avoid the pressure of concrete bulging the green brickwork. By this methoil the trouble 
and cost of wood centering is saved, and it is said that in exposed situations in Wales 
this wall is perfectly water-tight. It is far stronger than a cavity wall, and avoids the some¬ 
what insanitary hollow space. Stone facing conld be used in place of brick. 

Tlie choice of facing bricks is a most imiiortant matter: smooth, bard, pressed, machine- 
made bricks are utterly unsympathetic ; thej’ have no texture, no variety of surface; 
generally hand-made bricks form a far more beautiful wall, especially if they have some 
variety of colour. Evenness of colour should never be inaiatctl on. Sometimes with bricks 
from the same kiln a slight <liai>er pattern can be made by picking out greyer or rctlder 
bricks, or they may bo used promiscuously. Thin bricks, 2 inches or 2^ inches thick, with 
thick joints of grey mortar, make an excellent wall. 

Perhaps the best way to make a wall weatherproof is to render it with Portland cement, 
left plain or rough-cast, either having a very satisfactory appearance. The surface may 
Iw enriched with well-modelled ornament of any richness desired. I have seen cottages 
effectively decorated with simple patterns made by pressing the Ik)w 1 of a s|K>on into the wet 
cement surface, luid other equally simple muthwls may be used. 

A good effect, though less durable, can be got more cheaply by giriiig a brick wall two or 
three -gooil coats of limewhite mixed with Russian tallow or cow-dmig to prevent it from 
washing off too quickly (os in fig. G). 

Tile-hanging is a very effective protection against weather. The liest method of fixing is 
to nail to Wright’s, or other, 1 ^-ineh fixing blocks, built in alternately w ith ordinary brick 
cour6<-8 to give a 4^-iuch gauge. Fur nailing into the brick joints one has to use brick-on- 
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edgo to got the reiiuirod -l^-iuch gauge. Tbe aybten) bometimes adopted for tbia ptiqxHie of 
building a cavity wall with brick-on*e<lg« outer skin and half-brick inner skin is very flimsy 
construction ; it is much better to build a solid 9-inch wall of hrick-on-edge throughout, as 
the cavity is unnecessary when protected by tile-hanging. 

A very lieaiitiful wall-covering con Iks made witli oak or elm weather-lKsarding or with 
oak shingles, though perhaps these hardly give the impression of durability, which is so desir¬ 
able in a building. 

Siieoking in Lancashire, and within easy reach of Cheshire, altout varieties of walling, one 
imturally refers to half-tiinUT work. The fine old half-timl)er halls are genuine, straightfor¬ 
ward construction, and arc very picturesque, leading many architects to introduce half-timber 
in their new buildings. We must, however, recognise that the bye-laws insist on a 9-inch 
brick wall behind the half-timtH*r casing, and in these circumstances it seems to be more 
honest and better construction to show the brick wall than to hide it l>ehind a useless and 
more or less i)erishable woo<l-and-plaster casing. 

The walling of. for example, Mr. Trior's cottage at Exmouth is an interesting example of 
a discriminating mixture of nuxterials, which, when well done, gives wonderful texture and 
interest to a wall. The other materials of this cottage are worthy of note, r.tf. the elm 
weather-lKvirding and the thatched roof. Thatch is admirable in appearance, and Is warm 
in winter and cool in summer; but the objections to it, esiwcially the risk of fire, are hw 
great to make it a practical roofing material in most cases. 

Perhnp.s the most durable and iM-autiful roofing material is stone slating, of which a very 
gooil quality comes from Brighouse, in Yorkshire. The broken colour, the great tliickness. 
and the delightful surface texture of good stone slates produce a most charming roof The 
ridge should be sawn out of solid stone, the only pos.sible alternative being a broad lead ridge. 
The actual weight of stone slates is something like thrtn; times that of good ordinary states; 
but there is no need hi increase the strength of roof Umliers in this proimrtion; that most 
important factor, wiiul pressure, is the same in each case.; and also the roof lioarding and 
liattens ; so that the total pressure on the roof timbers in a roof of 45 degrees pitch is only 
aliout 30 iK'r cent, more in a stone-slated rotif than in a roof with ordinary slates, or alKUit 
10 ptir cent, more than in a tiled roof. 

Nearly ns gooil a nwf—many architects would say i|uite os good—can be made with rough 
grwn slates, such as Westmorlands ; the rougher and smaller, in reason, the lietttT they are 
in appearance. With green slating it is much U-tter, as a rule, to avoid ret! tile ridges: they 
form too violent a contrast of colour. Solid stone ridges are excel¬ 
lent ; lead is good; and 1 have seen a greyish-purple half-round 
ridge tile used satisfactorily. 

Some of the grey or punile Welsh slub-s, though imiiossihle 
over red hriok walls, look quite satisfactorv’ with whitewashe<l or 
rough-cast walls, especially if small, thick, rough slates be chosen. 

Tiles form an admirable roof if they have a satisfactory tex¬ 
ture. Often they are too smooth and shiny, or, as Mr. Ernest 
Newton 0111*6 said, “ tike a piece of boiler plate jiainteii pink ! ’’ Good 
hand-nuule tiles can often U* had of excellent colour luid texture. 

For the ridge a plain half-round tile is the liest, and the hips may 
either have the same or may have the onlinary hip tiles coursing in 
with the other tiles, (tenerally any ridge finial is better omiltwl. 

.\ good verge for either tiletl or slated roofs is shown in fig. 2; a single course of 
slates is la dtled solid on the top of the gable wall, and the space Iretweeii these and the roofing 
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slates, equal to thickness of battens, is pointed up in cement, giving a strong thick verge with 
a neat softil. Tilting the verge up an inch or so improves the appearance and prevents water 
from dripping on to the wall. 

To save cost of lead in cheap work cement tlashings are sometimes usetl. Tlio slates 
and boarding should betl solid on a ledge of brickwork (fig. 3) to 
prevent tlie sagging of rafters from cracking the cement. 

It is probably in the construction of floors that there is most 
room for improvement in ordinary practice, the usual joisted floor 
l>€ing eminently combustible, and providing a large inacccssiblt' 
8 i>ace for dirt between ceiling and l>onrds. 

For the ground floor a solid concrete floor resting on the 
ground is rather cold, and it would seem better to retain the usual 
space between ground and floor. I would suggest a floor of coke- 
breeze concrete, 5 inches thick, resting on Bleei>cr walls fl feet apart 
or less: with this moderate span steelwork could safely be omitte<l. Wootlen centering would 
be troublesome, but thin corrugated iron resting on tin* sleeper walls has l>een suggested by- 
Mr. italph Kevin os being amply strong and cheap; before it eventually rusted away tho 
concrete would have matured to its full strength. Ordinary floor Itoards can lie nailed into 
the coke breeze concrete direct. The usual layer of concrete over tho surface of ground could 
lie safely omittetl, w-itli adequate ventilation to disperse the ground nir, so that the coet should 
hardly exceed that of an ordinary joisted floor with layer of concrete under. 

It Uprobiibly not quite so easy to get a good and cheap solid concrete construction for 
the upper floors. The spans are greater, and tlie floors would probably have a more intense 
heat to resist in case of fire. The invaluable record of ** Faids on Fire 1‘rcvention,” issued by 
the British Fire Prevention Committee, indicates that coke-hreeze concrete stands a tire lietter 
tlian ordinary hallust concrete, not being so liable to disintegrate and collapse; and that its 
resisting power is greatly increased when exiNUidcd metal lathing is embedded in the under 
side. Bmall-me.-ihed metal lathing, if properly 8up|>urtcd, serves as centering, avoiding the 
coet of wooden centering, affords an excellent key for plastering, and considerably increases tbe 
strength. Fig. 4 shows a suggestion for a floor of cuke-brcezo concrete (six to one), with 

steel joists 3 feet apart and inetul latliing 
hung beneath them by wires; support for the 
lathing is affonled at two interm^iate points 
by wires laceil over the lops of joists and 
under rods beneath the lathing, to resist tho 
strain cauBi>d by stamping down the concrete. 
I have no exjicricnce of tlie cost of such a 
Boor, hut it apiiears to be a compamtivelj’ 
cheap construction. 

Tbe advantages of solid concrete floors 
are resistance to fire, elimiimtion of inac¬ 
cessible spaces, and durability from the avoidance of rot. The first two of these may lie 
secured at slightly less coet by a solid wooden floor composed of 7 inches bv 2^ inches fir-joists 
placeil side by side and spikeil together to distribute the load. A depth‘of 7 inches suffices 
for a span of 21 fwt. If the flcor-boanls run parallel with the joists the strength is slightly 
increaseil. The Fire Prevention Committe(>'H tests show that this floor may la* thoroughly 
relied on for resistance to fire. 

A still cheaper construction, giving some n-sistance to fire, has wood beams, laid 8 fi-et 
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centre to centre, snpiiorting a 21 inch plank lloor, on which the door Ijoards are nail»Hl. The 
nndcrHide may be Uithed and plnatercd, or may Iks wought and exposed. 

In all cases the resistance to lire is increased by the use of a fireproof plaster. 

The objections to joistod doors apply wjually to lath-and-plasterod partitions. Wire or 
metal lathing in place of wood laths increases the resistance to fire somewhat, but it is better 
to have a solid construction, either a half-brick wall, a wall of brick-on-edge in cement, or ouef- 
of Uio many slab or solid plaster j^rtitions. 

In the staircase resistance to tire is of the greatest value, with a view to providing escape 
from the upper doors. Treads and strings 2 inches thick of fir, or preferably of oak or teak, 
will resist a considerable fire, especially with a soffit of metal lathing and fire-resisting plaster. 

I luive seen a beautiful staircase by Messrs. Ernest George and Peto, made with solid oak 
steps, which would l>eab8ohucly reliable. Stone is untrustworthy in a fire, besides not Iteing 
BO homely in appearance as wood. 

Smoking cliimneys are sometimes so difficult to remedy that every care should be taken 
to ensure a good draught. The chief point is to keep the flues warm; put them in internal 
walls if possible, and have 9 inches of brickwork round them. In external walls, a fine-piiie 
helps to retain the heat, besides preventing loss of draught 
by leakage. Eddies from high roofs arc fruitful causes of 
down draught, and stacks must be carried well above the 
nearest ridge. Flues 9 inches by 5i inches draw belter than 
larger ones, and are enough for all fires except jwrhaps the 
kitchen range. The ordinarj* gathering of brickwork over a 
fireplace opening gives too great a volume of air over the fire : 
it is Ix'tter to make the arch extend the full depth of fireplace 
(fig. 6), supporting the arch at sides of flue with a strip of 
York stone, or slab of fire-clay. There are patent fire-clay 
key-blocks which arc perhaps still more effectual, luinng a 
wider opening at the bottom. 

Without touching on other details of lighting, it may be worth while to repeat. 
Leaning’s .Spfrifirafions, the suggested scale of electric lights required in ordinary cases. 

. 1 e.p. to each 6 square feet. 
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The usual incandescent lamp U of Ifi c.p., so tliat a dining-room. 25 feet by 18 feet, would 
require seven lamps. Frosted glass glol>e8 ore advisjible, as, although they actu \ o)s roc 
nlsmt 10 per cent, of liglit, they apin-iir to give more light, the less concentrated light not 

causing the pupil of the eye to contract so much. 

My excuse for enhirging so upon the constructive side of our subject must ^ le lonvic 
ti(tn that we cannot got real living architecture unles.H we base it firmly on prwtical considera¬ 
tions. Of course wc noctl a great deal more than utilitarianism ; we need t le most inspire 
imagination, thir highest artistic gifts, to create work which shall give a thn o p easure 
a brother artist; but I would reiterate that the basis must be the best iroasiblo solution of the 
practical requirements, with the most fitting treatment of the materials. 

Tlie extremely fascinating subject of the ]Jannitt>i of bouses has been most admirably 
treated by Profcas«ir Kerr in The Kunlioh Gentleman » lUm$e and by Mr. J. J. htevenron 
ill lluuM Arehiteeture, but the cardinal principles are ignored in so many plans that 1 
may perhaps \>c excmK*d a brief survey of some of them, having siiecial referenw. to rather 
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luuall houik^. with the proviso that siHicial circumstances may upset any one of these rules 
sometimes. 

The question of prospect from the windows can hardly be profitably considered in the 
abstract, hot should be most earnestly studied on the site before desiipiing a house, with the 

general object of giving to 
each sitting-room a iMiauti- 
ful prospect, and one which 
sliall be so lit up by the 
sim as to look its best at 
the time the room is most 
used. 

A.spect has to be con¬ 
sidered chiefly with rcgnnl 
to the admission of snn- 
shine. An ordinary window 
facing due south admits a 
gleam of sunshine at about 
7.b0 .v.M., and loses the 
sun aljout 4.>)0 p.m., fj*. it 
admits sunshine for alxmt 
nine hours. An east win¬ 
dow ho-s its last ray of sun¬ 
shine about lO.HU A.u. 

The dining-room, luseil 
in a small house for all 
meals and often also as a 
sitting-room, should face 
south-east or south, getting 
sunshine until 1.80 or 4.80 
\ dining-room facing 
west would not only he un¬ 
comfortably hot for dinner, 
but the almost level rays of 
the evening sun would in¬ 
conveniently dazzle the 
diners, who could not well 
move nlMiut to avoid the 
glare. The steeper angle 
of midday sunshine through 
a south window prevents it 
from reaching people's eyes 
while at table. 

Tlu* drawing-room, 
l»eing chiefly used in the 
afternoon and eyenmg, should have a south or west a8i)ect, or preferably lK)th, so as to get 
two views from its windows. The evening sun is no inconvenience lure, as the occuimnts can 
move their jHieiUons to avoid it. The kitchen and larders should look north, though east is 
permissible. Obviously these- rooms should aviud the sun’s heat ns much ns inissible 
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In actual planning it ia rarely possible to got every room arranged perfectly, but I will 
notice a few points which may assist in forming an ideal to aim at in each case¬ 
in sitting-rooms the door is generally best at the further end of the wall at right angles 
to the wall containing fireplace. In all rooms the hinges of the door should be on side nearest 
tirepincp. Exceptions, of course, occur to every rule. 

Taking some of the rooms individually, the dining-room, if chiefly used for meals, is 
perhaps best lighted by a big window, or pair of windows, at one end, aisuring a side light 





to all the tliners, with a 
smaller window near the 
other end to give the carver 
sufiicient light. On the 
otlicr hand, for its use as 
a sitting-room it is often 
pleasant to have windows 
along the side of the room 
(see fig. 7). One cannot 
dogmatise as to which is 
iKitter; each case must lie 
decided on its meritf*. The 
serving door should be 
close to sideboard, and 
liotb doors ma}' well bo at 
one end of the room, leav¬ 
ing the other end free from 
doors and possible draughts. 

\ serving-lmtch direct to 
the dining-room should not 
be used: it is detrimental 
to privacy, and rc<|uire8 
two servants to work it 
pro|K-rly. 

In the drawing-room 
the value of a fine view from 
the windows is greatest, and 
this should be obtained, if 
{lOHsible, even at the sa<rri- 
fice, in exceptional cases, of 
a sunny aspect, though no 
eflbrt should be spared to 
get both asiH'ctand prospect 
right. 

It is often desirable to coimect tlie drawing-room with tlie moniing-room or library by 
means of folding or sliding doors to make a larger room on special occasions. Folding doors, 
thougb they take up a lot of room, are to lie preferred on sanitary grounds, as it is difficult to 
facilitate the cleaning-out of the hollow space required to receive sliding doors. The incon¬ 
venient transmission of sound through folding doors may in some cases be overcome by 
putting a small ante-room lietween the two rooms: this could lie used as a passage to the 
garden (as in fig. 7). 
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Tho third aitting-rmim may be a study or library, and should have a good place for a 
writing-table witli a left-front light, iis shown in Professor Kerr’s study plan. 

Instead of having three rather crainpetl sitting-rooms there is a growing tendency in 
small houses to have one large hall or living room, with plenty of .space to move alwut in, 
and a small room to receive tdaitors in, A-c. Tliis is an mliuirable arrangement for an 
informal seaside or country house. In an interesting small house by Mr. Krnest XewUm the 
large hall, the dining-room, and a small drawing-room are all joinetl together liy wide folding 
doors. This system of throwing seveml rooms into one is widely adopted in America, where the 
general use of powerful heating api^ratus apitears to encourage on open system of pliuming. 

The ground floor w.c. should be seimrate, and cnteretl through tlie lavatory. The lavatory 
may serve as hat and coat room, but a separate room for hats Ac. ha.s the advantage of l>eing 
accessible while the lavatory is l>eing used. 

The kitchen range should l)e lighted from the loft to throw light on to the range 
without obstructi(»n by the cook's right arm; a rigljt-hand light is not so bail as light from 
the opposite side of the kitchen, which is intercepted by the cook's Ixxly. In some cases u 
lantern light can be provided throwing light down on to the range, and also providing excellent 
top ventilation. .As the kitchen is generally the servants’ sitting-room, it is pleasant to have 
a boarded floor to most of its area, but there should be a broad tilwl or cemented area at the 
fireplace side leading to tho scullery, this being tho jwirt most likely to get dirty. The scullery 
doorway should be as close to the range as {)ossibIc; the actual door may sometimes Ix! omitted 
with advantage, leaving a mere opening. It is a mistake to cramp the size of kitchen; in some 
cases it may usefully be as big as the dining-room or very little less. 

Great core must be taken to cut off the kitchen from the rest of the house by a ventilated 
lobby to prevent the smell of cooking from permeating the house. This may be effected by 
a serving lobby, giving access from kitchen to dining-room and to hall (or if it give access to 
the front door without passing through the hall so much the better ; see fig. 7), or in small 
plans the pantry may be effectively used m the same way. 

In the scullery a small range or gas-stove is useful. Sometimes the scullery develui>a 
into a back kitchen, with a sink, where much of the cooking and all the rougher work can 
be done, the kitchen then becoming a servants’ sitting-room, where some cooking is done 
occasionally. 


The brder most not open direct from the kitchen, tho hot air being injurious*, it may 
open from the scullery, but is Ixist approached from a ventilated [mssage or from the imntry. 

There are many opinions as to the best sink for washing glasses Ac. in tlie pantry: a 
good one is made of 2-inch teak, put together with red lead and brass screws without any 
lead Ifriing. As the butler or parlourmaid will attend to the front door the pantry should be 
near it, and its window may usefully overhxik the approach. 

In Ixxlrooms draughts would probably jjaas from eillier door or window to fireplace, and 
the lx!d should Ix) cli-ar fn.m them. It is generally advised that the window should be on the 
left Bide of the bed. espt^-ially where the aspect is east, to avoid the morning sun direct in tho 
8leei>er'8 eyes; but I think there is no great objection to a window at tho foot of the Ixsd, light 
from the nght side being worst for most p<*ople. In America no U'droom is complete without 
a l^ge cupboard, often four or five feet square; and I think most of our clients' wives would 
welcome more eui.boards, even though the room hud to lx* proixirtionately reduced in size. 

American plans often contain valuable suggestions, as may be «^n in on article by 

ni"’ f 1 1 *“ B Vol. V. LIHSW], No. l*i. One of the plans there 

illustrated eleven btHlrooms and five bHthroom». Few Knglish clients would agree U> 
such an ample provision, but two bathrooms in a house are greatly to bc> desired in place of 
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tho UBUul one. A lead safe under n hath is verj uiiHiKhtly : it is much Iteltcr to provide a tile 
or moFoic surface to a concrete floor. 

The comhiuntion of the various elements of a plan to form an organic vliole is a most 
difficult matter: {lerfcetion is rarely possible, and one has to weigh carefully the relative 
merits of \'arious arrangements to secure the best {wssihle compromiec. One has to guard 
against fixed ideas; often the plan first tliought of embodies some favourite arrangement 
which one regards as unalterable, or as incai>able of improvement; if alternative schemes be 
worked out, entirely abandoning this pet device, other possibilities will develop, and very 
possibly the plan ns a whole may gain. 

Though the plan is naturally put on paper first, the entire building must grow in the 
designer’s mind as a whole, in plan, elevation, and section, so far os its broad characteristics 
are concerned; and parti* 
cular attention must lie jmid 
to the roof, arranging the 
plan so that it can be roofed 
naturally and l)eautifully. 

The plan should be simple 
and straightforward, with 
no waste of space in pas¬ 
sages, though some ampli¬ 
tude in the hall and stair¬ 
case is well worth its cost in 
giving dignity and comfort. 

In designing tho ele¬ 
vations the factor of mate¬ 
rials is of tho greatest im¬ 
portance : the schetno must 
i>e mentally realised as a 
combination of materials of 
certain colours and tex¬ 
tures, not merely as a 
pleasing arrangement of 
lines on paper. Local 
materials generally take their place ImjsI as part of the landscaiw, but the proper preference 
for them should not prevent tho use of heUtr materials from elsewhere. 

In speaking of materials the subjoct of terra-cotta is a rather thoniy one: it may be a 
prejudice, but my own fetding is that for c<vuntry bouses terra-cotta should never bo used, t.c. 
terra-cotta in the ordinary sense of the term. On the other hand moulded brick may l»e a 
useful material, if treated as brick, in small pieces, not in big blocks. I may cite as an 
example a house by .Mr. Lutyens, where the window jambs are of moulded brick, but tiio 
transomo and bead, for which a material in long lengths is preferable, are of stone; or 
another window where the bearing part of the head is of stone surmonnted by a course of 
mouldcxl brick on edge, the mitres at angles Ix'ing worked in stone, thus utilising the gooil 
qualities of boUi materials. 

In illuitrnUon ol Iho piper tome of the doinMtie work of iho following aiohitecte wu* illnittrited by orer fifty 
Untrro eluln of pUn* and rlcwn:—tlalfour wwl Turnor, John Uoleber, Resinalil niumAelil, Detmnr Blow, Oojr 
Dawber. Horace Rda, Emtal Oeorga and I'elo, Haw. I.elhaby, Ixjrimer, Lntyen.. Macartney, Erneat Xoaton. frior, 
Uicardo, Norman Shaw, I^eonard Sloke*. Troop, Allan F. VIs«ra. Voyrey, Edgar Wood, Hioi ami Perry Woitblogton. 

Z 



ew. a.—aetxirr both, nviitoaumui. am. imra noon. Aoramirr. 
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8. C* XDcrr Stuxt, Loxi>oii, W., Vth Jan. 1804. 

CHRONICLE. 

Southwark Bridge. 

Tlie folloKing correapondunce bai> passed be* 
tacen the Coancil nf tlie Institute and the Corpo* 
ration of iho City of London:— 

1<( Dftevtbrr 1803. 

Sin,—The Coancil of the Hoyal Institute of 
Itritish Architects, having learned tliat it has been 
decided to invite competitive designs for the re¬ 
building of Southwark liriilge, are most anxious 
that every encouragement should bo afforded to 
competitors to give the fullest consideration to 
the architectural quality of the bridge as well as 
to its engineering necessities. To this end the 
Council desire to press upon the Corporation the 
appointment of an eminent architect in associa¬ 
tion with an eminent engineer, the two to act in 
collaboration as assessors in the competition, and 
that it be made a condition that an architect and 
an engineer should be associated in the execution 
of the work. 

We are to point out that such a practice obtains 
largely in France, and that the great majority of 
the bridges in the City of Paris aro admired for 
their suitability of purpose and artistic qualities, 
iind reflect credit upon the city and its method of 
obtaining these- results. 

The Council are ronhdent that if a similar 
practice were adopted for the designs uf bridges 
over the Tbame.s a satisfactory result would be 
obtained and one that would be regarded with 
favour by all who have the interests of this im¬ 
portant matter at heart. 

Wo are. Sir, your obedient sen-ants, 

At.KXA.\'DEH (iHAHAM, 
lion. Hferelari/. 

W. J. Lockk, 

The Tom CUth, OuilllaU. Secretary. 

OuiUhall, E.C., I'Jiid December 1803. 

Bin,—I have to infonu you that tin* tetter of 
the Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects relative to the reconstruction of South¬ 
wark Bridge has lK‘en considered by tlie Bridge 
House Estates Committee, and they desire mu to 
acquaint you lliat in proceeding with the matter 


they aro acting in consultation with the Pretiilcnt 
of your Institute.—I am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant. 

The .Setretary JaUES BcLI., 

The ArcbitKta' Rsziitratlon Question. 

The nature of the business on the paper fur 
last Monday attraettsi a very full attendance, the 
Meeting being strictly confini>d to members. 
Most of the Presidents of the .Allied Societies 
wci; present, oven from such distant parts as 
Dublin and Glasgow. There was a goo«l sprinkling, 
too, of ordinarv members from the provinces. 
The President, before coming to the main busi¬ 
ness of the evening, took occasion to address a few 
words of welcome to the country members, and 
expressed the hope that their London brethren 
would have many further opportunities of meeting 
them in that room. 

Notice of their intention to submit to the Meet¬ 
ing certain motions had been duly lodged in ac¬ 
cordance with By-law u(i by Messrs. G. A. T. 
^liddleton [J.j; Butler Wilson ff’.]. President of 
the Leeds and Yorkshire .Architectural Society ; 
J. W. Beaumont [F.j, President of the Manchester 
Society of .Architects; John Woolfall Presi¬ 
dent of the Liverpool .Architectural Society; Edgar 
O. G. Down [.I.], on liehalf of the Cardiff, South 
Wales, and Monmouthshire .Architects’ Society; 
and Herbert Davis on behalf of th» York Archi¬ 

tectural Society. The motions were as follows :— 

1. That this Institute is in favour of the general 

principle of the compulsory examination 
and re^tratiou of architects. 

2. That a Committee lie appointed to consider 

what steps should bo taken t» give effect 
to this principle, and to report thereon to 
a Special General Meeting before the open¬ 
ing of Parliament. 

ft. To nominate this Committee. 

The Pkf.sidkxt, after the formal business was 
concluded, said he luul one or two letters of regret 
for non-attendance. One from Mr. Uotcli; one from 
Mr. Harold Hughes of Bangor, who said ho hud 
received a printed letter from the President of the 
Lceils and Yorkshire Society, asking if he was in 
favour of statutory registration of architects. He 
now wrote: “ From the jiointof view of a provincial 
nrohitect, 1 foid strongly adverse to the movement. 
RegUtration would only give to a number of in- 
comiN-tent architects a poeition thov neither have 
nor deserve." Mr. John Biliion, of Hull, wrote tliat 
he was extremely sorry ho could not attend the 
Institute Meeting to vote against registration, and 
regretted it the more. •• liccause," ho says, " there 
appears to be a prevalent opinion that provincial 
architects are more gencrMly in favour of these 
registration proposals than 1 believe to be actually 
the case." ilr. Hodficld, who was also strongly 
against statutory registration, had written bis 
regret at not being able to come. Sir William 
Emerson, whose name had been rather largely 
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eircularu<^ in connection with Uiu matter, ami 
who had been quoted aa if in favonr of such re¬ 
gistration, wrote: ** 1 am quite against it, and 
feel that the best registration is becoming a 
member of the lloval Institute of Rritish Archi¬ 
tects.’’ 'Fhcre bad been the same misapprehension 
with regard to Mr. John Slater: but Mr. Slater 
was present, and be hoped would speak for himself. 

Tiik Pkkside.nt haeing called on Mr. G. A. T. 
^liddlfton [.d.; as being first on the notice-paper, 
Mr. Middleton stated that he was giving way to 
Mr. Butler Wilson 

Mr. Bctlkr Wilson said that he proposed, if 
permitted, to drop the first and to propose the 
second motion with a little amendment. .\s 
President of the Leeds and Yorkshire Architec¬ 
tural Society he begged therefore to move, “ That 
a committee, consisting of the Council of the Royal 
Institute of British Archiu-cts and representa¬ 
tives of tlie Allied Societies, be appointed to consi¬ 
der what steps sliall be taken to give effect to 
the principle of registration, and to report thereon 
to a Special General Meeting." 

Tub President pointed out that this motion 
differed from any of those on the notice-paper, 
and ruled that it was not competent to bnug it 
forward except as an amendment to those motions. 
After some uiscussion it was arranged tlut ^|r. 
Middleton should move the first resolution—nz. 

“ That this Institute is in favour of the general 
principle of the compulsory examination and re¬ 
gistration of architects’’—and that Mr, Butler 
Wilson should then bring forward his pro|) 0 :dtiou 
as an amendment. This having been done, — 

Mr. Butlek Wilson said he did not propose to 
advance any arguments in favour of registration, 
nor to attempt to snatch a few wavering votes by 
any persuasive elo4]uence. Nor was it his inten¬ 
tion to take np the time of the Meeting by a 
lengthy dissertation relative to the present posi¬ 
tion of the profession ; the existing educational 
provisions; the significance of legal registwtion ; 
the educational results of reglstratiou; the en¬ 
hanced position of the profession ; the disciplinary 
results which would follow; the higher mental 
capacity of those entering the profc.saion ; the 
supposed art objections; the imiioesibility of 
voluntary efforts achieving (Hjuivalent results; the 
prospect of an Act being obtained; the import¬ 
ance of the Institute taking the lead Wfore it was 
too late: the benefits to architecture. The time 
for the discuFsion of registration as a principle was 
past. They knew almost bv heart alt the arguments 
which had been advanced for and against. The 
Tresideut himself had said in his Address, “ These 
arguments appear to mo to remain much the 
same to day, on both sides, as they were in IHN})." 
If the opponents of registration wero sincore, 
they must equally have given careful considera¬ 
tion to and made up their minds on this question, 
so that anvthing he might say in favour would 
not affect tLeir decision. They would be as little 


interested in listening to his views as he should 
be ill hearing theirs. If the open mind had not 
been able to come to a decision by means of the 
mass of argument and discussion which had been 
going on since the year 18r>4, it was absunl 
to think that a serious conclusion could lie 
arrived at during the short time the meet¬ 
ing would occupy. In those circumstances he 
would respectfully ask that those opposed to the 
motions would spare the Meeting the mfiiction of 
a wearisome reiteration of well-worn views. If 
his request were disregarded be might, as mover 
of the motion, take a<lvantage of his right of 
reply liefore any vote was taken either upon his 
motion or upon any amendment. There were, 
however, as opposed to fiuniliar tlieorics, some 
very subetantiai facts upon which ho should lie 
deeply interested to learn their views: facts, he 
thought, which might with much more profit 
engage their attention, and which he did not see 
that they could ignore. He reminded the Meet¬ 
ing that it was at the express request of the 
Institute that the .Allied Swieties obtained tliu 
opinion of their members regarding registration. 
That request, he assumed, was not an idle, but 
a serious request. What had been the reply ? 
There were seventeen .Allied Societies in the 
United Kingdom. Fourteen of those hi^ by 
special resolution declared in favonr of registra¬ 
tion. That was a circumstance which might well 
form a subject for discussion. Those fourteen 
Hocieties wrro at present bound together by a 
common desire. AVbetlier a refu.sal would but 
bind them closer together remained to be seen. 
He had received many letters with regard to the 
question of registration, and bo would quote 
shortly from two. .A Fellow of the Institute, Mr. 
Leslie Ower, practising in Dundee, wrote that he 
thought " the time for debating Uio question on 
its merits is past; now tlie closure should bu 
applied and the vote taken to show bow parties 
stand. Should the Institute maintain as hereto¬ 
fore the position of doterminc-d obstruction, I for 
one am willing to join with the other provincial 
members in cutting the membership cn rnassr." 
The Hon. Secretary of the Northern .Architcclunil 
Association wrote as follows: “ A few week.s ago 
I was again aiiked to write to the Royal Institute of 
British Architects to say that if some steps were not 
taken soon wc shall be unable to retain the opinion 
that the Institute should take the lead.’’ He 
would Bsk the Institute seriously to consider and 
realise wliat tliis combiiieil verdict of the fourteen 
Allied Societies meant. There bad been an 
attempt to discount the verdict of one Allied 
Society by a statement that some one hundred of 
its members abstained from voting, and it was 
remarked how much they were entitled to rosiiect 
for declining to come to a hasty decision^ upon a 
question which so far had only exercised the 
minds of the profession for the short space of half 
a century! One might just as well doubt the 
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right of Uio Govemiiient of this oountir to hold 
Mwer when so large a proportion of the cn* 
franchised abstained from voting. Had that por¬ 
tion of the community ever b^n applaudeo or 
held tip to tlic respect of iU fellows f lie would 
come nearer heme and ask what proportion of the 
Institute abstained from voting; for following that 
line of reasoning the decisions of the Institute 
hod never expressed the wishes of its members. 
Did the Institute respect Uiose of its members 
whose participation in its conduct wiis confined to 
the payment of iheir subscriptions ? ilo could 
imagine certain circumstances—ho did not say 
they e^ted—under which members who would 
pay their subscriptions and remain <|uiescent in 
some remote corner of the provinces would en¬ 
gender in certain minds not only unbounded 
respect but absolute afifecUon. This species of 
r.»pect was easily analysed and assayed. Uut 
those who were interest^ and earnest were, ho 
ventured to think, entitled to what little respect 
there might bs remaining after it had been 
showered upon th.< indifi'erent. To request the 
Allied Societies to give tUeir verdict, and when, 
by special resolution, they bod done so to turn 
round and attempt to belittle and almost to ques¬ 
tion the value of their formal and constitutional 
actions, would be a proceeding which, if it were in- 
ilulgod in, he would leave others to characterise. 
There were present tlutt evening presidents or 
representatives of some twelve Allied Societies, 
with their honorary secretaries and members 
supporting ilicm, and amongst thorn were men 
whose work they admired and whose judgment 
they respected. They had journeyed in the 
oggr^te some thousands of miles to attend this 
meeting, and it might be relied upon that they 
had not incurred the attendant trouble and expense 
either to liave their constitutional actions dis¬ 
counted or to be wearied by thrirodbare objections 
to registration. They bad come to reiterate their 
regular and formal decisions, and to carry back 
to their respective Societies the answer that would 
ba given to them by the Institute.—The speaker 
concluded by moving the amendment in the 
terms above set out. 

Sir. (i. C. Ashlin, It.II.A., President of the 
Royal Institute cf the Architects of Ireland, said 
that after the exhaustive speech the proposer had 
made he felt inclinerl merely to second the amend¬ 
ment fonnally; but there were one or two remarks 
that ho would make before doing so. In the first 
place he wished to explain that tlie prominent 
ideas in their minds in approaching this question 
were, first of all, that they were supporting a 
measure that they believed to l>e for the benefit 
of Art in the abstract and of the majority of tlic 
practising members of the profession; the second 
was that they, members of the Institute of 
Ireland -and he was speaking for that Institute — 
were tborongbly loyal to the U.I.II.A. They 
fully realised that no successful scheme of Regis¬ 


tration would be carried out nnless the vast 
majority of the profesaton, of the Institute and 
the other representative Societies of the profes¬ 
sion, were at one. Their hope, therefore, was 
that if they found that on a pUtiuciie the majority 
of the practising members of llio professitui wore 
against them the remedy they looked for was to 
tr^ to convert that majority by argument into a 
minority, so that as the ultimate result an over¬ 
whelming maiority might be obtained. The 
question had been so fully debated, not only in 
this room on a former occasion, but in Uie Presi¬ 
dential Addresses, that be felt ho ought not to 
detain the .Meeting, but liegged fonnally to 
second the amendment. 

Mr. J. W. Rkacmont said that, as Pfondont 
of the Manchester Society of Architects, he wished 
to support 5fr. Ilutler Wilson’s amendment. Tlie 
Manchester Society of Architects s^mo time ago 
passed a Resolution in favour of registration if it 
wen- taken up by the R.l.B.A. In August last, 
in order that ho might gat information for his 
Presidential Address, he wrote to all the Secre¬ 
taries of the Allied {pieties asking if they would 
give him information oa to whether they 
considered and passed any Resolutions upon Uie 
circular sent out by the ll-I.B.A. Council, or on 
a Memorandum re a Statutory Diploma for 
-Architects which was sent round to the 
Allied Societies who were asked to give 
their opinion about it. He received at 
that time twelve replies from Secretaries of the 
Alli^ Societies. Six of them said that their 
Societies hail passed Resolutions in favour of 
Kegist ration ; one Society hail not recently dis¬ 
cussed the matter, but foriiierly were much of the 
opinion of the H.I.B.A. Council; two BocioUes 
wore divided in opinion; and the rciuaming ilirco 
had not discussed the question at all. Since that 
time ho had receivwl commiiuications which led 
him to tlie conoitision that, out of the sixteen 
.Allied Societies which had been approached on the 
subject, thirteen or fourteen -he thought fourteen 
—liad passed Resulutiona in favour of Registra¬ 
tion. He thought, tlierefore, that the Council 
must take into careful consideration the Resolu¬ 
tions paased by the Allied Societies. The Pro¬ 
vincial Societies did not, of course, consider that 
registration would do any giKul to the present 
generation of architecu; it was not for that that 
they were trving, but for future gencraliomi. 
The pnnciiwl point was that of education and 
coiiipulsorv examination. There was no doubt 
that the obligatory examinations of the R.I B A 
hud been a magnirioent thing for the profesriJn, 
but there was a certain failure in tlieni. Many 
students entered for and paiised the Prclimiiiary 
ond the Intermediate Kxaminations, but did not 
appear at oil for the b inal, which wok the principal 
examination to test wbothor a man was qualified 
for Uie profossiou or not; and yet those atudonts 
went on and practised as arcliitecta.. Under 
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Rogistration, Lowcver, every architect would be 
bound to pass the examinations before be could 
call hinuudf or be dubbed “ architect." Surely 
that was something—it was a title for their 
students to look forw^ to. At present, whether 
it was want of enthusiasm on the part of 
students, or that they felt an indifference on the 
subject, tliey knew that the fact of not passing the 
It.I.ll.A. examinations was no bar to their practis¬ 
ing as architects; and that was probably the case 
with many of the students who failed to 
come op for the Final Examination. The 
President had mentione<l in his Opening Ad¬ 
dress that it would be difficult to know whom 
to include or whom to exclude in the first Regis¬ 
tration. His (the speaker's) feeling was that they 
must be large-minded in the mutter. It was no 
good wee<ling out names and getting a big oppo¬ 
sition against them. If Registration was to be 
carried, many persons would have to be admitted 
into their ranks whom probably the) should not 
a Imit otherwise; but it must be remembered that 
that was only for a short time-only for the 
man's lifetime. If the Registration measure 
hud been passed twenty years ago, bo behoved 
there would have been very few architects prac¬ 
tising in the present day who had not passed all 
the compulsory examinations. The question, too, 
was not one only in connection with the R.I.U.A. 
and its Allied S^ieties; there were hundreds of 
architects practising throughout the kingdom who 
were not members either of the Institute or of 
the Allied Societies, and those ought to ^ taken 
into consideration as well. The information they 
hod got together showed, to his mind certainly, 
that there was a vepr large majority, in the 
provinces especially, in favour of Registration. 
Whether there would be a majority among 
members of the R.l.n.A. could be ascertained only 
by ballot. It would, however, scarcely do for the 
R.l.R.A. Council to sit still and say, “We do not 
consider that Registration is good for the pro- 
R^ssion." If there was this majority amongst the 
architects of the countr}*, the matter ought to be in¬ 
quired into by the Council and dealt with by them. 

Mr. J, ^f.u’V^CAH A.nukuson, F.R.S.E., /'oil 
Vrttident, said ho had come prepared to deal with 
the original motion which was printed and circu¬ 
lated, and ho hod iutendHl tu move ns an amend¬ 
ment " That the matter lie referred to the Coun¬ 
cil of tlie Royal Institute of British Aadiitects." 
^tr. Butler Wilson's amendment ho could not 
possibly accept, because it M<cmcd k> him to pre¬ 
judge the whole case. TIte wants of that ameud- 
ment were : " That a committee, comisting of the 
Council of the Royal Institute of Brititb Archi¬ 
tects and nqireseiiLatives of the Allied Societies, 
be appointed to consider what steps should be 
taken to give effect to the principle of registration, 
and to n-qiort thereon to n Special Oeneral Meet¬ 
ing." Tliat was mviiig away the whole case. 
According to that tlie Committee would have in¬ 


structions to consider what steps were to be taken 
to give effect to Registration ; m other words this 
would be admitting the whole principle of Regis¬ 
tration. As he vontnred to take a totally different 
view and to dissent from all that bail been said by 
the gentlemen who hod spoken in favour of the 
principle of Registration, he could not possibly 
accept the woids of tliat amendment. If tlie 
words " what steps should be taken to give effect" 
were omitted, and the President ami Council were 
willing to accept it, be should be willing to move 
as an amendment, " That a committee, consisting 
of the Council of the Royal Institute of Hritisli 
•Architects, reproHcntatives of the Rojal Institute 
of British Architects, and representatives of the 
Allied Societies, lie appoints to consider the 
principle of Registration, and to report thereon to 
a Special General Meeting." 

The PiiKHiiiK.NT: Will that meet your views, 
Mr. Butler Wilson ? 

Mr. Butler Wilson : It will. Sir. 

Mr. Macvicsb ANDErsu.N : Then I venture to 
move that, Sir, in place of the amendment that 
has been put before us.—Mr. Macvicar .Anderson 
went on to say that he considered that Registra¬ 
tion would bo the most fatal thing that the pro- 
fessioD or the Institute could adopt, and ruinous 
in the extreme, for two reasons, to mention 
nothing else. First of all, the profession would 
be swamped with a mass of men admittedly un¬ 
qualified and the very people the promoters of 
Registration professed their desire to get rid of by 
their Bill. Secondly, their action would inevit¬ 
ably create a split in the profession of architecture. 
His own course was perfectly clear—be knew what 
lie would do if Registration were adopted by the 
Institute, and he believed a verj- largo number of 
architects in better positions than himself would 
take the same course. Were these things to bo 
desired in tlie interests of arcbitectare ? 

Mr. H. T. Hake [/<’.], President of the Archi¬ 
tectural Association (London), seconded Mr. 
Anderson's amendment. The course, lie said, 
that Mr. Anderson hod proposed was so obviously 
the right course to take that he was sure it would 
appeal to the Meeting. 

Tuk PiutsiuKNT said that the amendment 
proposed seamed to meet them all, and he would 
only say, on U-balf of the Council of the Insti¬ 
tute, that they were so fully alive to the weight of 
the opinion of the Presidents of the Allied 
Societies who bad been good enough to come to 
the meeting, that they would not certainly think 
of ignoring tlieir opinion which tliey bad taken 
the trouble to lay before them, and that they were 
quite prepared and willing to go into the whole 
matter. There was a great deal to be said on both 
sides of the proposal. The President tlien put as 
a substantive motion— ate. "That a committee, 
consisting of the Council of tbe Rojal Institute 
of British Architects, and representativee of the 
Allied Societies, be appoint^ to consider the 
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principle of Registration, and to report thereon to 
a Special Oeneral Jleeting.” 

On a show of hands apparently ettry hand vras 
held np for the motion. But *' On the contrary " 
being called, one hand was raised. The rn'sidrnt 
declared the motion carrieel, with one dissentient. 

The Plumters* Registration BilL 

The Plumbers' Re^stration Bill that passed 
the House of liords in IU02, hut failed, in the 
hands of a priTate member, to pass the House of 
Commons, has the full approval of the Local 
Government Board. 

It provides for the constitution of a Council, 
composed of fourteen members, nominated by the 
following bodies;—Three by the Local Govern¬ 
ment Bmrd ; two by the Association of County 
Councils; two by the Association of Municipal 
Corporations; two by the National Association of 
Master PlnmU-re; two by the National .\s8ociation 
of Operative Plumbers; one by the Royal Institute 
of British .Architects; one by the City and Guilds 
of London Institute; one by the Worshipful 
Company of Plumbers, to frame a scheme for the 
registration of plumbers, such scheme to be 
approved by the Local Government Board and 
confirmed by Parliament. 

The chief object of the Bill is to afford addi¬ 
tional safegtiards to the public health by en- 
coura^g the betU-r training of plumlten, and by 
enabling persons employing pluml>er8 to select, if 
they wish to do so, workmen who have given 
evidence of their (jualification to carry out satis¬ 
factorily work in connection with sanitation and 
the public water supply. 

The Bill dot's not contemplate any monopoly, 
and does not in any way interfere with the rights 
of non-registered plumbers. It docs, however, 
prohibit such pluinWra from representing them¬ 
selves to be registered. 

It is to be particularly noticctl that any scheme 
framed by the Council ta subject to the approval 
of the I^al Government Board and confirmation 
by Parliament. Therefore any eebemo to receive 
such approval and confirmation must necessarily 
ensure that all trade interests, as well aa all public 
interests, be fully and fairly safeguarded. 

The late William Pain ff'.;. 

William Pain, who died on 19th of iH'Ccniher, 
in his sixty-seventli year, was a member of the 
firm of Messrs. A Pain, of 0.H, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields. Ho was elected Associate of the Institute 
in 1KB9 and Fellow in IbT-l. In conjunction willi 
his partners he was largely employed as a rating 
surveyor, and in dealing with controversial cases 
arising out of compcnsaUoii claims, rights to light 
and air. As surveyors his firm were conoemed in 
the development and laying out of several landed 
projierties in the suburbs of London, inrliiding 
estates at Claphiun, Hulloway, Isleworth, and 
Putney. Their architectural work comprised 


many country houses, the building of Her Majesty's 
Gfiera Hotiie, various iinprovemenU at the Hay- 
market Theatre. St. Jrhn's Church, Putney, St. 
Stephen's Church, Wandsworth, and tlio Ix>dge 
of St. Kathatine's Hospital in Regent's Park, 
several school buildings, Ac. Mr. Pain served as 
member of the Council of the Royal Architectural 
Museum and Westminster Sehcol of Art in Tuf- 
ton Street, and played a leading |iart in the recent 
negotiations for the transfer of the museum 
buildings and the art coUectioii to the .Architec¬ 
tural Association. 

Proposed Memorial to Mr. Penrore at Athena. 

A movement is on foot to set up a memorial to 
Mr. Penrose at Athens, and a numerous and 
representative Committee has Iwen formed to 
raise subscriptions and to give shape to the 
scheme. On the Committee are the Pre.sidents 
of the Royal Academy and the Society of .Anti¬ 
quaries, the Master of Magdalene College. Cam¬ 
bridge, and others representative of art and 
archieology in this country; Sir Kdwin Egerton, 
British Minister at Athens, l>r. iKirpfeld, of the 
German Institute at Athens, Professor Goodwin, 
formerly Director of the American School, .M. 
llomolle, Ifirector of the French School, a repre¬ 
sentative of the R.I.B.A. (Mr. 11.11. Statham), and 
representatives of the Hellenic Society and of 
the British School at Athens. A circular has 
been issued as follows:— 

It i» frit by nisnyof Mr. I'enrom'^. Iriemlt slul oolliwgur* 
lliAl It would be Kppniprialc tu rstablnh tome memorial 
i>l him in Alhrnf, with which eily hie name has hern so 
cloerly and honourably eonurcM fur upwanU of Ofty 
J*ar». It wa» a* the rvponmt of the I'rincipleaof Athenian 
Architecture that, oi long oao a« 1S51. Mr. IVorow won 
hit amt reruKnitloii. and the srrond editkm of hi* lomooi 
.Mooogniph, publidtol by the Society of DilcllonU in IfuW. 
•till niainloint iu authurity. Mr. I’cnrow wo* the flrat 
Hirtetur of the Brituh School at Alheui, ha ilniKnod the 
oriKitiol ochuol hulhling, and ha imrrd on Uie Maua(tln« 
Comuiittct* until hit dratb. He wwa oloo collod in more 
than oneo of late yetn by the Athenian anthoritiiM lu 
advioe a* to the |>reaerTaUon of the Kartbrnon. 

It would »e«n natural that any tiieh rairmoriol a« 
auKgcetcd should be in conneetioii with tbe Uritisb School, 
either In the form of a srparate artistic tnomorial or of 
some addition to the buildinHs of the Schottl which might 
he oasoebitcd wlUi his nouie. 

It -• happens that at the piwwnt moment the need of 
further acconin>o.lation for tlia Hcbool Ubrory is hecomln* 
urgent. The e.iisun* Ubrary in the thiector’s house b 
all but (oil, and the room is found U> be too small for the 
open mroiings of Ui« School. The Monogini; Committee 
liate therefore been ootuitlering the question of com- 
pleliiia the original |i)an of the Slndenu' Hostel by hullil. 
ing a large ireiin which shall serve tha double piiniose of 
a I.ilirsry and a Hall tor inreUngs. The Ihreclor Is 
strongly of opinion that .uch a room would add greatly 
to tha •dUcienry of the School The books would thou be 
all mnhironc tiad. os the special library oollndrd by Mr. 
Hnby. and generously prcsrtiU).| to ibo Kobool by Mr 
H. Cooke, IN already houoeil in Iho Ihwtrl. If thu 
change were ituidc. Die (pace at present oocupind by tho 
Ulitmry would provide a welcome ad<lition to the I>irvctor'i 
quorlero, which arc at preietit somewhat cramped, e.prcially 
in the matter ol reception rooms. 
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tt bA* been (OSgMted to this CommittM tlul l( tba 
propnted Dew Iiihniry baitilini{ went Uben »■ lbs main 
object o( the I'enitwe Memorial food, tlie doable purpose 
would be Mmrwl of helping the Hebool in which Mr. 
Onroae look so keen an intarett. ami of penuanmlly 
aesociatini] hia name with a balldina In constant use bjr 
•noeessiTa gonarations of ttodenU. If funds allowed, a 
bust or portrait of Mr. IVnroM might be placed in this 
building, aod in any ease a tablet with suitable inscriptloa 
would mark its memorial character. 

I'lans hare already been made for such a hall, with 
studies attached, and It is Mtimaled that the building, 
with library fittings, and Uio proposed portrait, would coat 
about IJNOl. This sum will suOtoe to prot ide for good 
work at the usual oust of building uperutiona in Albans, 
and the estimate hi baaed upon figures obtained from the 
coutraotor who was imployad, with very aatUfactory 
reautls, in building the existing portion of the llostof. 
(ioms part ut the oofi can be defrayed out of School 
funds, and tha late Mrs. Sutherland Urr ami Mrs. 
Matthews, listers of the late Lord Leighton, being desirous 
to mark their brother’s interest in the School by soiiis 
appropriste gift, getieroasty allowed tha sum of 
1,541. llU. Sd., which they had placed at the Hon. 
Treasurer’s disposal, to be andiod to this purpose. Tbe 
Committee hope that this scheme will commend itself ki 
those friends and admiren of Mr. Fenrose who desire to 
tee hU name and work worthily commemorated in Athens, 
and that in this way the neeessary funds may be pro¬ 
vide.! to carry out this important object. 

Snbscriptions will be received and acknaw- 
levlged by tbe Hon. Secretary and Treasurer. Mr. 
(ieorge Macmillan, St. Martin'a Street. London, 
W.C., or may be paid direct to the account of tbe 
“ Penrose Meiuurial Fond " at the Covent Garden 
Branch of tbe London and County Banking Com¬ 
pany, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. 

Stained Glass at the Abbey. 

Referring to the stainud glass window in tbe 
Mutli transept of Westminster Abbey mentioned 
ill his lecture on Coloured Glass [anfe.p. U»], Pro¬ 
fessor Aitchison writes tltal his critioiRui was not 
directed against the present window, but against 
that removed some time ago. It was, bo believes, 
at the burial of Browning the poet that he was 
seated opposite the old windons of the south 
transept. Tbe lecture was based on notes taken 
during a tour in England, France, and Italy some 
years ago for the puqxiso of studying stained 
glass ; and in writing his lecture for tbe Academy 
last year, tbe Professor forgot that the window be 
objected to had been rt'placed by the present one. 


REVIEWS. 

BUILDING SUPERINTENDENCE. 

Building SiiptrinlrntUncf. A Manual fur Young Archi- 
letiM, Studmtt, and Olhm inlrmltd in Bmldtng Opt- 
ralionM <u carried on at the Preimt Ikiy. tig T. M. 
Clark, FtUote of the Amrriean jH*tUute of ArrhiUcti. 
Xlilk id. yVxv I’ii. Ad. Ho. Loni. and Xcw rork.' 
ilacmillau d Co. 

What is a building superintendent ? A fairly 
complete answer to the ifi embodied in 


an interesting American work on “ Bnildin^ Snper- 
intendence" by Mr. T. M. Clark, now revised, re¬ 
written, and electrotyped in a fifteenth edition. 
At a very early stage in tbe perusal of tbLs book 
we are led to speculate as to the standpoint from 
which the author treats bis subject. The realistic 
dialogue which passes between the superintendent 
and the wily workmen on bis job is written with a 
suggestion of personal experience. Such large calls, 
however, arc made upon the credulity of the 
reader that one verges on the disappointing con¬ 
viction that tbe author is too imaginative in bis 
pictures of virtue triumphant over tbe trickery 
with which it is encompassed. 

Tbe building superintendent tells how be super¬ 
intends the erection of a stone church and a 
wooden dwelling-bonse, giving many valuable 
bints on the best way to do ^most everything 
connected with such buildings in America. In a 
later chapter we find model specifications and 
model forma of contract, the treatise closing 
with a description of steel-frame construction in 
commercial architecture—not from the clerk of 
works' point of view this time, but as st-en from 
the inside of an architect's office. Touching the 
subject of model specifications, the author re¬ 
marks upon the futility of producing a specifi¬ 
cation by altering and amending a printed draft. 
With this wo most unreservedly agree. In prac¬ 
tice there is much inducement to the procedure, 
especially when a number of buildings of the same 
cl^ are erected vear after year, calling, as it 
would seem, for almost identical specifications. 
No barm is done if tbe use of the printed draft 
stops short at the preambles of trades and descrip¬ 
tions of materials and workmanship, making all 
other matter servo only as reminders; but any 
attempt to juggle a iirinted form into an intelli¬ 
gible specification of the varying needs of tbe 
sanitary plumber's trade, for instance, is simply 
inviting trouble with the builder and vexation to 
ail concerned. This is particularly the case if the 
work in execution bos been varira intentionally 
or surreptitioiiBly from the specification of doubtful 
meaning. Tbe thought mav occur hero : Surely, 
if a specification is written by a competent hand, 
it matters not whether the start be made on a 

f irinted draft or on a clean shoot of paper. True, 
lut herein is the ilanger: the very existence of 
the printed draft induces the mistake so often 
made, in giving the writing of tbe specification 
to an inexperienced assistant in the belief that be 
cannot go wrong with so much of the document 
already in printed form. Tbe power to write a 
good specification is a rare gift; artistic ability or 
the most profound constructional knowledge does 
not predicate the power to write a specification that 
shall contain everv detail necessary to the proper 
completion of a iiuilding, and that throughout 
shall liave but one, on obvious meaning. .K printed 
draft specification mnsi ever be an anaclironism, to 
use one is illogical, and it would seem as unreason- 
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able for a lawyer to create a testamentary trast on a 
sixpenny will form as for an architect to expect to 
produce a Rood specification on a printed draft. 
On the whole, the student or young practitioner 
will be well adrised to take a strictly academic 
interest only in model specifications, whether 
English or American. 

\Ve are inclined to the opinion that the evident 
popularity of &fr. Clark's lK>oh is dne to the ex¬ 
cellence of the chapters dealing ^ticnlarly with 
the duties of the clerk of worlu, but the author's 
anxiety to do as much good as possible prompts 
him to write for the instruction of a wider citclo. 
He avers “ that it is often necessary and always 
desirable that unprofessional persons should ne 
able to direct the operations of mechanics and 
make contracts for various kinds of work.” Wo 
mn.st confess that we do not see the necessity, nor 
do we think that any author, however gifted, 
conid write any one book and succeed in so large 
an nndertaking. 

So much progress is made in sanitary science 
in the course of two decades that it would appear 
wise to retain the writings thereon in some form 
more elastic than the permanency suggested by 
electrotyping, which the book has undergone. It 
is very quaint to read, in the chapter on wooden 
dwclltng-honses, that "although water supply 
pipes are now generally planned to run outside 
the walls in positions where they can be easily 
reached, iron wastes and ventilation pipes are 
often best carried up in partitions." The modem 
clerk of works must read these statements in tlie 
light of their own antiquity; should, however, such 
principles creep, by inadvertence, into a modem 
specification he should know how to deal with 
them, pending another revision of this part of the 
book. 

A useful addition to the work under review 
would be an epitome of the qualifications of a 
good clerk of works, with a code of ethics for 
general application. It is not enough that ho be 
ma.ster of a trade, a careful observer of the quality 
of materials and workmanship, able to keep a full 
and accurate diary, taking notes and main dimen¬ 
sions of variations to be covered up soon after 
execution, judging rightly in the case of a contract 
Hcbedulo the work in extras to be done as day¬ 
work and tliat which should be properly measured. 
It is not enough that the clerk of works bo clear 
in ills views, exact in his instractions, blessed witli 
a good memory, reading aright the specification 
and drawings, foreseeing difficulties involving delay 
if left untackled, and having all details of the work 
at hi.s finger en^. No! All these qualifications 
will not make for success if the superintendent 
treat not the contractor and his foremen with a 
firm and dignified civility ; he most be keenly alive 
to the weaknesses and susceptibilities of human 
nature, the while giving no jnst cause for com¬ 
plaints of vexatious interference with the progress 


of the works; accepting not doubtful compliments 
nor hospitality in any form from forbidden sources, 
yet working on the of terms with all honest 
men. On a building in coarse of erection the 
clerk of works is a powerful agent for good or ill; 
much interest, tlierefore, attaches to any book 
that deals with his onerous duties; and it is not 
surprisiug that with a very readable literary style, 
with clear printing on good paper, Mr. T. M. 
Clark's ” Ituilding biipcrintendence ” is still mak¬ 
ing a strong claim to be read by students of the 

practical side of building. „ ,, 

® Sydxkt R. Deals. 

BUILDIKO CONSTRUCTION TEXT-BOOK. 

Klfmtatarj) IluiUtny Cautnietiom aiMf Dravirnff for 
Scettuh Sludmlt, Bg CharUt tlourlny, HJit. Prut 
Hu tut, [Blftrkif if .Son, Olatfvr.j 

As Stated by the author in his preface, this book 
bos been prepared in order to supply the Scottish 
student with an elementary work on building con¬ 
struction and drawing, the subject to which tlie 
drawings are sf^ially applicable being the ordi- 
nary type of residential tenement common in Glas¬ 
gow and throughout the greater part of Scotland. 

The volome consists of twenty-four admirable 
plates, drawn for the most part to a large scale, 
illustrating every part of the building, and some 
fiftr pages of descriptive matter, giving a concise 
and lucid description of the drawings, which em¬ 
brace every trade. There is also one seotion dealing 
with and illustrating Uie various methods of bond¬ 
ing brickwork and masonry, and another showing 
the construction of an iron roof of useful design. i 
Although the author modestly confines himself 
to a type of building which hitherto lia.s aflordeil 
little .scope as a subject for architectural educa¬ 
tion, and only claims for the book that it may be 
of assistance to Scottish stuilents, bo has suc¬ 
ceeded in producing a thoroughly practical ele¬ 
mentary text-book which cannot fail to be of great 
service to tlie student, not only in enabling him 
to acquire such knowledge as will lie requinxl in 
constructing a tenement. Iiut such as will bccdlcd 
for in building generally ; and if a small glossary 
were attached which would make inteliimble to 
mere Englishmen such liarbarie technicid terms 
as scunchions and dwangs, the book ought to 
pr.ive very serviceoble south of the Twewl likewise. 

Sufficient iiifunnutiun is given in the letterproan 
and drawings to enable the student to understand 
clearly how to construct the several parts of the 
building, without confusing him by multiplying 
examples teaching practically the same thing, and 
in this conciseness lies one of the cltief merits. 

The book is beautifully printed, and the illus¬ 
trations, 08 before stated, are excellently drawn and 
thoroughly practical and complete, and should 
prove of great scn'ice not only to Uie embryo 
architect, but also to those whoe58ay to teach him. 

W. G. Wilson. 
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AU.IKI) S0CIETI1-:S. 

THE NORTHERN ASSOCIATION. 

Inaugural Address, 44tb Sesstoo. nth Not. 1903, 

Ry J. W.VLTOX Taylob [F.], Presiilent. 

Mb. Vice-Pbesident and Gk.vtlemex, —Wo 
are met to maogurato the commencemont of 
the 44th Seasiou of tho Nortlicm Architectural 
Association, and I feel it a great honour to bo 
privileged to address you for tho first time from 
the Presidential Chair. I need scarcely say bow 
niuch I rely upon tho cordiaJ support of every 
individual member, as well as the Council, to 
make my term of office conducive to the well* 
being and best interests of the .\ssociation. 

The thought uppennost in our minds this even¬ 
ing will doubtless be the generous gift of £1,500 
(in addition to £50 given a year or two ago) by 
our old friend Mr. William Glover, F.R.I.B.A., of 
“ Meadowcrofl," Windsor, formerly of Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, a past-President of this Asscciation. 
Many will remember hovr, during bis term of office 
as President, be not only encouraged the students 
by offering substantial prizes, but endeavoured to 
inspire them with enthusiasm for the profession 
be loveil so well. Several who now bold posi¬ 
tions of responsibility owe their success in a great 
measure to his kindlv syinpatliy and support. 
Uur indebtedness to Sir, (ilover is now vastly 
increased by the deed of gift recently executed by 
him, and held by trustees for the Iwiiofit of the 
.Association, the interest accruing from invest¬ 
ments to be devoted to the IJbniry, providing 
lectures or other educational facilities, and for 
instituting a Travelling Studentship with medals 
and prizes, which the Council have suggested 
should be named after the donor. Of tliis sum, 
£500 has been set apart by Mr, Glover as a 
nucleus for a pi'rmaueut building of our own, and 
a representative committee has Itaeu appointed to 
further the scheme and obtain donations for its 
fnlfilmcnt. It is tlierefore fitting that, at our 
first meeting, wo should give expression to our 
deep obligation to our good friend Mr, Glover, and 
publicly acknowledge bis munificent gift. It is 
uho sincerely to be hoped that the younger 
generation of architects will avail tliemselves of 
those advantages to the fullest extent, and en¬ 
deavour to realise Mr, Glover's aspirations fur the 
city of his adoption. 

it has been hinted by some cf the senior 
inemberM that the iiia n object for which the 
Association was formed, in IHUS, has been some¬ 
what lost sight of in tho special efforts which 
have been made to interest and assist the younger 
inciiil>ors. Now let me remind you that “ the 
Association was formed to promote union amongst 
its members, the elevation of the profession of 


architecture, the establishment of uniformity of 
practice, and the general advancement of the art 
and science of architecture." I venture to think 
you will agree with me that, if an Association is 
to be successful, its activities must not be too 
much confined to one section only, but must be 
representative of all its various interests and 
agencies; and 1 also am of opinion that, even if 
more attention has lieen given to the younger 
members of late years than formerly, the result 
will prove the wisdom of the course taken. Those 
who have attended the outdoor excursions in 
summer and lectures in winter, must have been 
cheered by the large number of students and 
young men who were present. There lias, how¬ 
ever, of late years, been a failing off in the attend¬ 
ance of the pioneers. I know bow difficult it is 
for those in active practice to spare time to keep 
to many engagements in this very busy age, whilst 
those who have home the burden and heat of tbo 
day may reasonably expect to be permitted to 
enjoy their well-earned leisure; but 1 think we 
i-hoald liear in mind how much others may bo 
helped by our presence and influence. I therefore 
appeal to iiiy older brethren to support the Council 
and myself in our hoocsi endeavour to further the 
interests of every department of our work, for tlie 
seniors as well as the students, and make the 
Association a greater means of usefulness than it 
lias ever been before. 

KDUCATIOS OF ABCHITECTS. 

This year the Council of the Royal Institute o, 
DritUb Architects made a departure which, to my 
luiiid, is of the greatest importance to our pro¬ 
fession. .At the imitation of tho President (.Mr. 
Aston Webb, R..A.^ the Presidents of tho Allied 
Societies were invited to attend a conference at 
the Institute rooms in London, to discuss the 
(Hlucatiun of architects and the Itegistratiuii Dill. 
N iiie or ten of the Societies (including tlie Northern 
Architocturnl .Association) were represented, and 
each provincial President was afforded an oppor¬ 
tunity of stating what educational facilities were 
offered to students in hb particular district, and 
also the views held by his Society with rrgaid to 
registration. With regard to Northumberland 
and Durham, I descrilMHl the classes in .Archi¬ 
tecture and Design at the College of Science con¬ 
ducted by Mr. K. P. S. Twizell, .A.it.l.It.A., and 
the various classes held at the Rutherford College. 
The opimrtuiiitios for study varied considerably; 
tho lai^r centres, such as Glasgow, Itinninghain, 
Livcrpixil, MaiichesU‘r, and Leeds, being well 
suppliisl with Technical and .Art classes, similar 
to what oblains in Newcastle, but they are still 
far liehind tin- King's College, lAindon riiiversity, 
and the Architectuml A.ssociation in London. 

Mr. Homy T. Hare, F.R.l.R.A.. tlio President 
o( the Architectural Association, gave some very 
useful information regarding the working of tliat 
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iiutitution. Mr. Ilaru lia; siace thon favoiir«<1 
me with some mlilitional particulars, aiiil as tbceo 
are verr interesting, 1 take the libertv of quoting 
a few extmcU:— 

The ArcbitectumI Asmiation. London, wa> e^laUi^hed 
Id 1h| 7. bv attililU'cU in the in(ere»l4 u( ■rehiU'ctunil 
edocatioa Many o( the leading tnembert o( tlia pro- 
leafion are inclaiied in iu roll ot membership, which now 
number, over I.SOO; of these «ome £10 are ttudent* 
attending the evening elauce and etudiu*. It baa been 
erident that the SebooU ehould be opened daring the day 
aa well as in the evening, and in O^ober 1001 arrange- 
menu wan made to eataibUah a complete day coarse In 
addition to the erening claatet, the Utter being atill con¬ 
tinued as herrtuluer. Many arehiUcta are cl aplnkm that 
pupiUge ahuuld be prece<M by tome eUmeiiUry training 
before entering an ollke, and a year or two spent at torb 
a ttchool as the Archilcetnrm) Aeaoetatioo would enable a 
etudent to aojuire at a moderate coat the ru4iimrnU of h:a 
work before Iraming the practical dclaiU of hU profeeaion. 

The fint year'* coune includea the following aubjecia: — 

The use of instramenU and aealea. 

Freehand drawing. 

Elementary per»pectire. 

Orden of daiaio aichitcctnre. 

ElemenU of the variooa atvlee of arrhiteeture. 

Sketching and meaauring ifrUiU and p-jctiona uf cxiiting 
build uiga. 

Leeturea on the Hiatorr of ArchilcCtore. illuatrated by 
ritiU to buildinga anif mnaenma. 

Elamentary conatmeUon and maleriala. Illuatrated by 
viaiu to laorkahupa and buildinga in progm*. 

The fee for thia ia fifteen gulntaa |>er term, there being 
Ihree terma in the year. 

The tecond yeor’a conraa la mofe adranerd, and Ukea 
in tile ptinciplea of arehitactnral dcaign and nerepective. 
Stodenia attand this advanced ooorar three uye in the 
week only, the remaining time being B|ient iu an ofllee aa 
pupiL The fee (or thia ronrie i< t'lO 10a. a term. 

As an outcome of thi.s I am liopofni Ihnt at 
no very distant dttUt a Chair for Architectim^ may 
Ih* estahlishcd at the I >urham College of Bcienct*, 
Nowcaatlo, which in a large Association sncli aa 
oars ought to Im> Bclf-supporting. Thia will bo 
one uf tho first subjects to be cunsiderc<l by tbe 
Council during the coming Session. 

KKatsTU.\T10N OF AtiCIIITECTa 

With regard to the regUtration of arcbitecls, 
tbe majority of the Allied Presidents wore in 
favour of it, but thought the Institute was tho 
proper body to take up tbe subject. They ex* 
plained very fully the injustice experienced by 
country practitioners owing to nnqualificrl men 
posing as architects who bad never served their 
articles or had any special training. These views 
were most courteously received by tbe President 
(Mr. Webb) and other members of tho R.I.H.A. 
Council who were present. They expbiined the 
great difficulty there was in reconciling the con* 
dieting opinions of town and provincial mcmixirs, 
and until the two sections were agreed it would 
be unwise to approach Parliament; but they pro¬ 
mised the iiiemwra of conference that Uie views 
expressed would be most carefully cmisidcrcd by 


tiie C/ouncil. This opportunity for expression of 
opinion was felt to be must helpful, and a sugges¬ 
tion was made tliat the conferenco should beirame 
an annual fixture. 

TIIK VEAK's PBOOUESS. 

Tho past year has been one of great activity in 
tbe building world. In the northern district some 
of the Urge public buildinga in Newcastle, notably 
the new infimuuy (Mr. H. Percy Adams, of 
London, and Messrs. N'ewcombe and Kewcombe, 
of KcwcasUo. joint architects I and the Ixung Art 
(iallery (Mes-srs. Cickett and Hums l>ick)ard well 
atlvanceo; whilst St. Cba<l's Church, f ixteshcad, 
and All Saints' Parish IlalL Newcastle (Messrs, 
riicks and Charlewood), New Wesleyan Miasion 
Hall in Westgate Hill, Newcastle (Messrs. Crouoh 
and Hutler, of Hinningham), and several Board 
Hcbools, have been compIete<L Other buiklings, 
the outcome of private enterprise, such as the 
" Collingwood BuildingN" and “Dial Hoose," 
Northumberland Street (Messrs. Oliver, Let-son, 
and Wood); Star Buildings (Messrs. Newcombo 
and Newcombe) and Messrs. Sopwitb's new 
premises, both in Northumberland Street (Memix 
Cackett and Bums Dick); the Caledonian Insur¬ 
ance Company's offices in Pilgrim Street (Mr, S. 
D. Robins); Mr. Moffett's buildings in Ctklling- 
wood Street (Mr. J. Walton Taylort, are finishetl; 
whilst tlio now offices for the Pearl Assurance 
Company at the earner of Northumberland Street 
and New Bridge Street (Mr. William Hope;; 
“ Emmerson Clumbers "in Blackett .Street (Mr. 
B. F. Simpson): the Consett Iron Company's 
new offices in Pilgrim Street (Mr. C. E. Oliver); 
Messrs. Ik-uclur's now premises at tho comer of 
drey Street and Hood Street (.Messrs. W. H. 
Knowles, of Newcastle, and W. and T. Milbnni, 
of Sunderland, joint architects); Mr. Milbtira's 
now offices, ifean Street, and The Side (Messrs. 
Oliver, I^on, and Wood, and MaraluU and 
Twee«ly, joint architects), ore making rapid pro¬ 
gress. 

There is every indication of a falling off in tho 
erection of large undcrtak'n;pi, whilst speculative 
building is practically at a i ta idslill. The outlook 
for^ architects ia, therefore, not nearly so bright 
as it has been of lato yeara, Wc must, however, 
not take a dismal view of things, but hope that 
tbe slackness is but temirornry. 

KKCONSTnUCTION OF KOHTHKRS TOWNS. 

Of late, frequent reference has been ma<1o in 
tho^ local press to the great changes which are 
taking place in the appearance of the large nortliern 
towns; the old landnurks are l>eiug removtsl, and 
iD_ their places palatial buildings erected in the 
principal thoroughfares. It is plcaviug to note 
that in nearly every iiisUnce these have been 
by members of our Assoc'ution. and 1 
think toth in design and general adaptability they 
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will compare lavoumbly with similar atmctores 
ill other large provincial cities, i am afraid, 
however, that strangers passing through New¬ 
castle by train see little else than the tops of 
grim^ chimneys, and to obtain a very dismal 
and incorrect impreseion of the architecture of 
our city. 

It is interesting to compare the old maps of 
Newcastle, prepared by Mr. Oliver (father of the 
late Mr. Thomas Oliver, with the most 

recent surveys. We then realise what a vast 
development Los taken place not only in the centre 
of the city but notably in the suburbs. 

I'lcasnre gardens and country walks of the olden 
time arc now covered with street after street of 
houses, so that the neighbouring villages are 
practically part of Newcastle, bhonld the exten¬ 
sion of the city boundaries bo carried out by the 
incor])oration of the urban districts of Ikiiwell 
and Fcnham, Gosforth and Walker, and the 
parishes of Longbentou, Kenton, ar.d Fawdon, 
the municipal area will be increased by 11,024 
acres, and make the total area of Newcastle city 
10,070 acres. The increase of population, taken 
from the rttiims of last census, will be .’i0,424, 
and with the prop: si>d extension Newcastle will 
then possess 27U,OU.’i inhabitants. 

The greatest transition in Newcastle took place 
about se^ enty years ago, a hen the late Mr. Grainger 
secured .Xnderaon Place and grounds, tlio Nuns’ 
Gardens and fields, and hod the ground cleared 
and laid out into wide thoroughfares, which en¬ 
tirely transformed the appearance of thu city and 
diverted the trend of business. I have in my 
losscssion a plan and isonietricni view, prepared 
>y Mr. T. .Sepwith in 1H.H4, which shows the 
original scheme, which I have brought for your 
inspection. I also quote from the plan a descrip¬ 
tion of the proposed new streets and market:— 

1. Tlie princi|ial ■trret coiumcnce* at the hcoil of IVnn 
Street and itrctchee northoranl to Blackett Street, which 
U enters In front of St. Jatnee's Chanel. Title street will 
hr SO feel wide, the houeea will be built with architectural 
rieratione richly onuuuentcd. and the whole o< iioliahcd 
•tone, and the rarriaceway will be macadamised. 

3. Another loading street couimeneee near the head o( 
the pHncipol street, where it joins Klsckrtt Street, and 
extends into the lti| 2 g Market wbrio the Turk’s Head Yard 
now la. This street will be TO feet wide, and, like those nl 
thn principal strM l. the huuses will be ol polished stone. 

3. A third street commences in I’tlgrim Sturt a little 
below the riitrsnre to .Yndetsoii Idace, is continued oernss 
the principal street and tcrminalei in the street No. 3. 
This street, like the ncceding, will be 7U lect wide, sod 
the bouites also o( poitsheil stone. 

I. S, ami G. Three uthrr stieets. each &0 feet wide, ai:d 
with houses of » rharaeter similar In those in the atrcrls 
already deseriheil, cnuimmco in 1‘ltgriin Street, oni' below 
Audereon I'lace and two above, oud wilt triminale In tlic 
principal street. 

7. A seventh street commences in the centre ol Ibe ioolli 
side ol KIdoo S>iUttie, and extrmls into Newgate Street at 
a point butwonn the Newruslle and Carlisle lUilway Com 
pane's nIAco and Mr. .lowpii Clark's sliup. 

The new market willcccupy an area ol nearly two acier. 


bounded to the eastward by the street No. 3, and to the 
westward by the street No. 7. Tlie north and sooUi boun¬ 
daries are foinied by two streets, each 90 (eel wide (8 and 
U), which commence in tlie Bigg Market Street No. 3 and 
terminate in lliat which eommenoes in Ibe centre of KIdon 
H>|uare No. 7. Its distance from the present market will 
not exceed 17U yards. 

The market will eontain 378 sbope, exclusive of the 
vcgelablo snd poultry stalls, Ibe whole under well-llghtcd 
and wrll.rcntilaled ronU, and with eight eumnioHious cn* 
trances from the priiicipal streeli already described. 

You will notice how closely the hrat ideas lutyo 
been adhered to. These consisted of a street, 
80 feet wide, in oontinuatiou of Dean Street, 
{larallcl witli Pilgrim Street (then the main street), 
which he named New Dean .Street (now (trey 
Street); another new street, 70 feet wide ((iraiuger 
Street), connected Bigg Market with Blackett 
Street at the top of New Dean Street. Another 
street, CO feet wide (Clayton Street), was projected 
to connect Newgate Street and Blackett Street, 
and ran parallel with Grainger Street. Various 
cross streets are shown at right angles to the 
main thoroughfares, giving readiness of access. 
These are known as Hood Street, Market Street, 
and Shakesiieare Street, counoctiug New Dean 
Street and Pilgrim Street, and Nelson and Nun 
Street uniting Grainger Street with Clavton 
Street. To enalilo Mr. Grainger to carryout tliese 
proposals it was necessary to cut through the 
old market, situate between Pilgrim Street and 
the Cloth Market. Li lieu of this he suggested 
an excellent site for the new markets, facing into 
Grainger Street, and extending right hack to 
Clayton Street, with the new cross streets. Nun 
Street and Nelson Street, 50 feet wide, on each 
side. Tlie old theatre, wltich stood in Drury 
Lane, was inlcndetl to lie rebuilt on Utc west side 
of New Dean Street (at present occupied by thu 
Turk’s Head Hotel); out eventnally the site was 
changetl to tlie opposite side of the street, a pru- 
posetl cross street was omitted, and the entire 
space lietwcen Market Street and Shakespeare 
Street was utilised for buildings. In the forma¬ 
tion of Grainger Street it wa.s found neceasarv to 
cut through the Nag's Head and Turk’s Head 
public-houses, and ho provided a site for the now 
Turk’s Head in Grainger Strea t inow occupied by 
the Grainger Hotel); but eventually the site at 
first intended for the Tbeatic Buyal, in New 
Dean Street, was adopted for this building. Y'uu 
will notico that at this date Grainger Street West 
was not contemplated, and the only means of 
communication with Neville Street and the New 
Grainger Street wras by means of St. John’s Lane. 
This at a. later date was cut through, and the 
present handsome approach from tite Central 
Station fonned, which has taken the place of 
Pilgrim Street in the olden times, and later of 
(iiey Street, uml become the principal busini-SH 
thoroughfare of the city. Blackett Street and 
Eldon Square were already in existence, and no 
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donbt the erection of these dwellings had sug¬ 
gested to Mr. Cimingcr the idea for further de¬ 
velopment. 

Although a great deal of the credit for the 
initiation of this vast iiiiprovemvut is undonbteelly 
due to ^fr. Kichard Clrainger and his legal ad¬ 
viser Mr. John Clayton, yet we should not over¬ 
look the iiuixirlant part which our first Ih^sident, 
Mr. John IJobson, Messrs. John and Itenjamin 
tireen, Mr. John Wardle, Mr. George Walker, 
and others, took in the designing of the handsome 
street frontages which are the admiration of 
all visitors to the northern metropolis. I 
think it is very much to W regictted there has 
been so little recognition tf these pioneers of 
architectnro, and something should Iw done by 
our .\ssociation to keep their names green in the 
memory of younger Newcastle. Whether it will 
be possible in the near future to realise Mr. 
Glover's cherished wish of securing a i>ermanent 
home, it is diflScult to say. If that were done, it 
would be very desirable to have an exhibition 
of the works carried out by them, and thus 
form a museum of art similar to the Royal 
Institute of Kritish Architects; but, failing thst, 
it may perhaiH be within the range of {>ossibility 
for our Vice-President (Mr. J. T. Cackett) anil 
the Treasurer (Mr. H. Hums Dick) to secure from 
the Library Committee of the Corporation a 
comer in the New Idling Art Gallery, which they 
recently designed, to ke known as the Architectural 
Bection, 

lIRVmXirMEN’T OF THE St'nt HUH. 

Although we may justly be proud of our 
princi|ial streets, I am afraid the same cannot l« 
said of our northern suburbs. Compare these 
with rtiraiinghsm, Nottingham, Sheflicld, Ilristol, 
CardiiT, and other ccmmcrciol rentre.s, and wc 
realise at onw how inferior they are. Architects 
are often censured for this state of things, mid 
oven held responsible for the class of houses which 
spring up in nil din>ctiong on the outskirts of all 
large northern towns. 1 think it is time wo 
should clear ourselves of tliis unpleasant stigma. 
Are we really to blame ? If we inquire how it 
is that in some of tho largo induetrinl towns 
of Great Britain and Ireland there are such fine 
suburbs, wide streets with avenues of trees, 
attractive detached houses standing in the midst 
of well planteil gardens, I think wo shall find 
that in every case the original landowner had 
the foresight to lay out tho roads, plant trees, 
and wiw prepurtii l.v wail until the demand arose 
for sites, itu laid down stringent building con¬ 
ditions. and restricted tho number and class of 
houses to be erccteil in a particular district, the 
result being that the residents were securid against 
any infringement in th*- event of the land chang¬ 
ing hands. As n contrast to this, see whnl is 
taking place in our beautiful cuburb of Jesiuuud ! 


Where once stood noble mansions with. well- 
timbered grounds, we now liave rows of tenement 
houses or small terrace houses with the inevitable 
bock street, tho tree's cut down and the aspect of 
the whole district deteriorated. It is a well- 
known fact that small sites will yield a larger 

f irice mid bring in a quicker return than if 
aid out as villas. Instead of the entire district 
being in the hands of one public-spiriti.'d owner, 
it baa lieen bought up in sections liy syndicates, 
who compete against each other for the largest 
return for their investment. It may be said that 
No wattle is strictly a commercial and manu¬ 
facturing town; but what about Birminghnin 
with its beautiful suburb of Edgboslon, or Bristol 
with Clifton ? or, better still, toko Cardiff, which 
is now reaping the benefit of the shrewd, far-seeing 
late Marquis of Bute, who hud out wide avenues, 
res(-rved sites for municipal buildings and parks, 
whilst the town was in its infancy, and now we 
see a model borough, with the charming marine 
watering-place of Penarth within a few uiinutca* 
railway journey laid out on simiLir lines. I can¬ 
not help thinking that our public bodies should 
do something to prevent these self-centred vested 
interests, and foniiulate a well-lhoughtout scheme 
for the development of ail new districts. 

Mr.^ Frank W. Rich, F.R.I.IJ..A., Past Presi¬ 
dent, in his inaugural address of Novcralwr 1H98, 
alluded to the small percentage of domestic 
buildings designed by architect!-. lie very ably 
defend^ our profession from the nncomplimen- 
tory opinions aometinies expressed with regard to 
our street^ architecture, and clearly sbowtsl that 
we were in many instances not responsible for 
the erection of tno onlinary class of dwellings. 
But where architects were engaged he advocated 
thoroughness in plan and simplicity of design. 
With these remarks 1 thoroughly agree, and would 
stronglv recommend our younger men to sludv 
carefully his excellent advice. 

THE nOl'HINn niOHLEM. 

One of the most promiiicnt questions in all 
large centres of population is the housing 
problem. In the Count;/ Month/;/ for ,Morch 
1110.1 nn article ap|x'nrc<l midor the title of T/ir 
U nrrni* of the Poor, laung one of a series 
deM’ripiive of the shniidoin of the great provincial 
*^i*’*\*^' subject chosen for that month is 

1 irifl Picliirfi /rfivt Iseu'cattlf, wherein the 
writer de^riltes in graphic language, and illus¬ 
trates with s]x>cial photographs and Hkctches, 
aome of the dismal teneniented pmiH>rlies which 
lire known to nmny of us in Dog Bank, Tho 
Close, the lower part of Pilgrim Street, Smidgnle. 
4c. We cannot shut our eyes to the fact that 
many of the dwellings in tlW old courts and 
chares ore until for habitalion ; but tinliss they 
are closed hv the city oullioritics. a certain claw 
of jKfople will continue to liw in them, not that 
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they are comiwlleil by poverty to do so, but because 
they become indifferent to tbeir surroundings, and 
so herd together. Even if these were closed to¬ 
morrow, it is very doubtful whether this class of 
people would not in many instances remove into 
another locality which is at present respectable, 
and so in a sliort time it would become as bad as 
those from which they were displaced. This subject 
has been taken up at different times by nbilanthro- 
pists, budding politicians, faddists, and social re¬ 
formers ; but, so far os 1 am aware, no society of 
architects has ever dealt with it in a practical way. 

1 think we may claim to know something of the 
difhcultiea, and as we have '* no axe to grind," hut 
seek rather to beautify and ennoble the towns and 
cities in which we live by the exercise of our pro¬ 
fession, our attention should be directe<l to it daring 
the coming session, and this is my only apology for 
introducing it here. Some of the social reformers 
liave advocated costly schemes for pulling down 
large ureas of slum property, and building in their 
places palatial blocks of dwellinga at the public 
expense; others have visions of transporting the 
dwellers of slumland into the suburbs, and form¬ 
ing a colony there, on the model of Itoumevillc 
near Binniugbaro, Haltairo in Yorkshire, nr Port 
Sunlight. Let us look a moment at each of these 
proposals. 

ISDUSTBIAI, HUILDINGS. 

I think wo may take it for granted that people 
of tbi.<i class do not like the restraint and order 
inseparable from buildings of this kind. It is 
imperative that there should be a resident 
manager who will not only look after the interests 
of the oamers, but see that order is maintained. 
I am afraid the ordinary inhabitant of the slum 
does not favour tins arrangement, and would 
rather prefer to live in unsavoury surroundings 
and have freedom. Then, as to the cost. I think 
we shall agree that high buildings built with fire¬ 
proof materiab cannot bo erected to conform with 
the local by-laws ami ^ield a fair return on the 
capital expended as an investment. 

THE IlKUOVAt, I.STO THE St'Hl'KRS. 

The average workman likes to be within easy 
reach of his daily labour, and, all things U-ing 
e<|ual, would prefer to be where be could go liomu 
to dinner. The model villages referred to, 
especially Bounieville and Port Sunlight, are the 
coutres of vast industries wlicro large works have 
bee-n erected by the employers, who secured sulli- 
rient land to provide liniises with garden plots. 
The residents, therefore, only require to bo pro¬ 
vided with public halls, reading rooms, bowling 
greens, and other means of recreation, combined 
with shops for the purchast.* of the necessaries of 
life, to make ibeiu a happy, coiiU-ntc<l community. 
\Vc know very well how difficult it is to persoado 
workmen to leave the towns to work on buildings 


in country villages, even in summer amidst 
beautiful sccneiy and pleasant surroundings, and 
when they do consent to go they are constantly 
longing to get back into the well-lighted streets 
atid variety of town life. In this district, where 
the principal industries are engineering and ship¬ 
building, the works cannot be removed, and the 
land is too valuable (even if possible) for houses 
of this class, and it inuet also be kept in mind 
tluvt the workmen often have to change from one 
yard to anollier to secure regular employment, 
which they could not so conveniently do if located 
in the suburbs. 

w'n.vT IS niE soi,mos? 

In my opinion the Coqioration of Newcastle 
are acting wisely in erecting two-storied dwellings 
in tenements on the line of the electric tram 
route, so that those who wish to live at a cheap 
rent ran do so, and readily remove from one ship¬ 
yard or works to another; bi'sides, the facilities for 
travelling in workmen’s cars arc so great that 
there should not be any difficulty in the men 
getting <iuickly to their work in any weather. In 
fact, the ijuick and frequent electric tram and 
train service promises to be the solution to a 
great extent of the housing problem. For those' 
who will not remove from the slums I would 
suggest the course adopted by the Borough of 
(’aiuberwell, as reported in the NetccatUe Daily 
Chronicle of IGth April, 1903 : 

Imtead of palling down Uu tenements in slum araas 
and tumlns ont tbs tenants to find habitations bow and 
where th«y can, Camberwell has sderted the IlolUngton 
Street and Snlton Street area Ijing oft Camberwell Itoad, 
and containiDR the population o( over 4,000, and is 
Ktmduallv transforminit the housing aeeommodsUon o4 the 
whole. The Borough Council bojri the booses ool to pull 
them down, hut to improve snd adspt them. The pur- 
ehascs are nia<le privatel^r. at reasonable prices, and not at 
the indated values cuitomarr in the oasa of eoninalsorT 
salM. The houses are then transformed into health; 
leneiuenls. In soins eases wilhonl even turning the occu¬ 
piers out: and not only is the standard ol the house 
arcommudalion being rais^ over the whole neighbourhood, 
bnt rents are kept low. The experiment has been a 
striking success, snd the scheme being entirely sett- 
supporting has not cost the ratepayers a penny. 

PfBI.IC OFFICIAI.H rNDEKTAKINO I’KIVATE WOHK. 

1 now wish to touch brieff v upon a matter which 
leiulit US a{ion somewhat delicate ground; that 
is, the question of officials in Corporation and 
District Council offices doing architectural work. 
As this is a subject which affects us very directly 
and iiiaterially. and is likely to affect ns more in 
the future than it has already done, I think it is 
well to direct attention to it, so that the nooeasary 
steps may be taken to bring pressure to bear upon 
those in authority. 

Ik WH'uts manifestly unfair that we architects 
should be deprived of an opportunity of earning a 
livelihood by those already in receipt of regular 
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falaries. towards wbicb wo, as ratepayers, contri* 
bate. These gentlemen have no office rent to 
pay, no stationery to provide; and yet, in some 
instances, they are allowed to undertake private 
work. It is a further injustice that the same 
persons are permitted to report upon their own 
plans, which is surely a state of affairs entirely 
out of keeping with things os they ought to be in 
an elective and governing public body. These 
are matters which wo as an .\ssuciation will do 
well to consider carefully, and 1 leave them with 
confidence in your hands. 

In conclusion I wish to put myself right with 
my hearers regarding some of the subjects touched 
upon in thb addnss. 1 do not for a moment 
forget that my remarks as President should be 
representative of the whole of the members com- 
pnsed within the area of the Northern Archi¬ 
tectural Association which includes the counties 
of Northumberland and Durham. We have also 
210 on tlie membership roll, and I believe 1 am 
correct in saying this is the largest number since 
its inception. If more frequent reference has 
been made to Newcastle than other towns, 1 trust 
my country brethren will not think their interests 
have been overlooked, as my remarks are intended 
to apply to the district generally. Newcastle is 
the home of the .\.s 80 ciation, is admitted to be 
the metropolis of the North ; my thoughts there¬ 
fore have naturally dwtdt more njiGn what con¬ 
cerns its past and future development. Some of 
the other matters referred to may oppear of a 
somewhat personal character; but many of ns feel 
they are of a pressing and vital importance to the 
well-being of our noble profession, and I should 
Iw failing in my duty as your President if f were 
to miss this opportunity of calling attention to 
them, with the nope that pennanont good may 
result. 


ROYAL INSTITI TE OF IRELAND. 

The Annual (ieneral .Meeting of the Royal 
Institute of the Architects of Ireland was held at 
the Institute rooms, Idncoln Place, Dublin, on ibc 
IHth December. The President, Mr. George C. 
Ashlin [F'.] addressed the Meeting, and nmdc some 
observations on the question of Registration, lie 
remarked that when they came to consider the 
adoption of an obligatory examination for their 
members in the future, they felt that there was 
little chance of this being generally submitUyl to 
unless it was accompanied by State recognition, 
as in other professions. On this point, as well as 
on the general question of the ur^nry of regi-stra- 
tion, their views were sltarcd by the Ulster Society 
of Architects, and tlu*refore, as far ns the profes¬ 
sion was represented in Ireland, there was practic¬ 
ally no dilTcrcnce of opinion. The pronouncement 
on the subject by tne President of the Royal 


Institute of Itritish Architects at the opening 
meeting in London might be taken as em¬ 
bodying everything titat could be said against it. 
His first argument was that Parliament would 
never grant compulsory registration as long as 
there is a considerable body of opinion strongly 
against it, including its leading members. The 
force of this objection would mainly depend on the 
numbers on each side, as Uieir legislators could 
hardly refuse a measure based on the principle 
already recognised in the case of other professions, 
if it was supported by a sultstantiad mojority of 
the practi.<ting members. The next objection put 
forward was that it would be a difficult and serious 
task to decide who should be admittcil and who 
should be excluded; aud further, that a good deal 
of disability as well as ability might be registered 
in the first instance. This was, of course, true: 
but precisely the same difficulty existed in the case 
of other professions, and it had been successfnlly 
overcome : moreover, anv injorioas effect would 
be exceptional, and would tUaappear after a few 
years. In the meantime it would be surely of 
ailvantage to separate in even a rough and ready 
manner, in the words of the President of the 
Royal Institute of Rritish Architects, *• the sheep 
from the goats." The next objection was that 
speculative builders, auctioneers, Ac., would still 
continue to design building^ and that some of them 
might qualify themselves under a Government 
diploma and thus make the condition worse than 
it IS. Referring to the first poinL this could not. of 
cour^ be avoided, but the ilistinction between a 
qualified and an unqualified practitioner would 
remain for the guidance of the public and local 
represenUtive bodies. With regard to the second 
I>oint, the necessary training aud study to obtain 
the diploma must result in some benefit to Archi¬ 
tecture in the abstract. As to the argument that 
art should be free and that registration would tend 
to shackle it, it was hard to understand how this 
would resnlL The profession would Ih) open to 
etorjliody who qualified himself, and certainly 
the possession of hcaven bom gifts as an artist 
would not be constdered a disability in a candidate. 
As to aayiok' that painters, sculptors,and engintera 
did not seek Government diplomas and still their 
professions were more allietl to Architecture than 
law anil medicine: with regard to the first two 
profcMious there oppeored to him no analogy at 
nil, their works toM for themselves from the start 
and rG«|uircd no hall-mark, whereas the architect 
ought to have many qualifications which wore not 
so easily appreciateil. The last argument which 
he would nder to was tiiat the Institute Examina- 
Uon offers sufficient inducement to make the lazy 
ones vrork, and that, lliercfore. the diploma is not 
es3enital for tbnt purpose, lie hold oxnotly ibi* 
contrary opinion, and it was this consideration 
that convinced him more than anything else of 
the urgency of the measure. Ho assumi-d, of 
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course, tlist the Rojal Institute of British Archi¬ 
tects would take the leading in formulating 
the education scheme as well os in superintending 
its developnient, and that the Government action 
would be as limited as it was in the case of other 
protective professions. 

The Report of the Council for the year 1008 
was then rcinl as follows:— 

OESTnKUKS,--\Ve have pleasure in laying our 
Annual Report before you. The year tliat has 
almost posseil has not been marked by any very 
great activity in the buildiug trade—possibly the 
result of the “ backwash '* of the late war. Your 
Council, however, have not been itilc, and have 
had under consideration several questions of great 
rofessional importance. The revision of tho 
y-laws—a matter which occupie<l your Pro¬ 
fessional Practice Committee for manv months— 
was completed lute last session, ami these by¬ 
laws were printeil and circulated to our members. 
We an- glad to state that they have been found 
very complete and satiafactory. As, however, in 
all Unite concerns, perfection is impossible, it has 
been found advisable to introduce two variations. 
One of these is very important, and should not be 
passed over in our report without notice. Wo 
refer to the variation in the by-law which governs 
the election of the Council, and enacts that two 
members of Council shall retire annually and be 
intdigible for ro eloction. The intention of such a 
by-law is cndeiit. The other alteration, that 
which reduces the number necessary to form a 
■laorom at a general meeting from ten to seven, 
was adopted for obvious reasons. 

Thu question of tho revision of the Conditions of 
('outroct now generally in use bos occupied the 
attention of the Council and the Professional 
Practice Conmiittee at frequent meetings during 
the year. Our members may express surprise 
that this subject should still remain unsettled— 
should still crop up each spring as our hardy 
annual and brave the winters unblasted ; but any 
such sunirise can only be exprcssetl by tha<se who 
have not given tlie whole iinestion carefnl study 
in all its complexities and who do not recognise 
the vast divergence of opinion held by tho mem¬ 
bers of our profession on the various questions in 
connection with it. Wo earnestly hope, however, 
that some definite decision may be arrived at next 
session, and that this very difficult question may 
bo settled in a satisfactoi^ and equitable way to 
all concerned. 

At an early stage in the session a deputation 
was received the Council from tho Architec¬ 
tural Association of Ireland, who, feeling that 
their eflforl to improve the wlucational advantages 
open to students of arrhitecturu in Dublin, by 
lectures, by classes, and by prizes, lacke<I the 
stimulus of a definite aim, proposed that tho 
Institute should enact that fur the future an ex¬ 
amination should be held by the Institute, in 


general education and professional efficiency, and 
that the luissing of such examination should Iw 
made a condition precedent to election. This 
proposal, it will be seen, introduces a radical 
change in our constitution, and requires the 
creation of an examining body witli considerable 
machinery for the exercising of its functions. 
Tho Comicil, feeling how much the profession 
owe to the excellent ofTorts of the Arcniteclural 
Association and tho educational advantages it 
offers, have given this question most careful at¬ 
tention. Thu principle of Qualifying Exa m ins- 
tious was adopted at a general meeting held on 
the 18th of Juno 1908. Such a radical change 
as this proposal suggests would, however, have to 
obtain the consent of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, with which body we are allied, 
and it b not at all evident lliat they will permit 
us independently to hold such quaUfying examina¬ 
tions. lu considering tlie lubjcct, it roust be 
remembered that, wlien we have made the passing 
of an examination a necessary qualification for 
membership, the letters M.R.I.A.I. after our 
names will imply something quite different from 
that which they now do, and that the right to 
nse these letters b tantamount to a diploma of 
efficiency. 

The attention of the Council lias been directed 
to several unsatisfactory conditions of competition 
issued to the profession during the year by pnblio 
bodies, and have found it necessary to urge their 
members to refrain from taking imrt in these. It 
is to he regretted that the promoters of such 
competitions should not recognbe what b due to 
members of an Lononrablo profession, and should 
issue conditions framed in such an inadequate way 
as to exclude all self-respecting architects from 
competing. 

A very successful Conversazione was held in the 
rooms of the Royal llibemian .\cadcmy, and we 
were graciously honoured by the presence of his 
Excellenoy the Lord Lieutenant on the occasion. 
It is hopnl that, if vigorously supported by the 
members, this mapr become an annual function. 

An event claiming record was the most interest¬ 
ing lecture delivc^ before our members by 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald on (be work of Rol«rt Adam. 

Tbo usual exhibition of the Prize Drawings 
kindly lent by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, was held this year in conjunction witli 
tho Conversazione, a variation in procedure which 
wo venture to think was acceptable. 

The prize presented by our Institute for oom- 
potilion among Members of tho Architectural 
Assoebtion of Ireland duly took place, and the 
assessor, Mr. Itatcbclor. awarded the prize to tlie 
competitor who adopted the up-to-date motto 
*• Simprint." On the envelope being opened by 
tlie President at oar Conncil Meeting, the name 
disclosed was thatof Mr. Alfred Livesay, of Kildare, 
whom we heartily congratulate. 
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The social event of the year was the visit to 
Dublin of their Host firacioos Majesties the King 
and Queen. A loyal address was presented by the 
Council, and received a gracious reuly. 

Unr Honorary Officers, in accoroance with the 
by-laws, having dllod their teniis of office, retired 
in November. These posts have been filled by the 
election of lilr. U. Caulfeild Orpen os Honorary 
Secretary, and of Mr. Charles H. .^shworth as 
Honorary Treasurer. The Council would like to 
place on record their entire appreciation of the 
splendid service both the out-going officers, Mr. 
Kaye Parry and Mr. Owen, have rendere<i to the 
interests of the Institute. Unr roll of member¬ 
ship now reaches a total of 108, and we are glad 
to be able to state that our Honorary Treasurer 
reports that our financial state is satisfactory. 

We record with regret the death of Mr. Frederick 
A. Butler, who was a Member of our Institute for 
twenty years. Although Mr. Butler never actively 
took part in the affairs of the Institute, we feel 
that bis unimpeachable professional record, and 
bis kindly, uuassnuiing manner, brought honour 
and respect to the calling he faithfully followed. 

The following are the officers and Council for 
the ensuing year:— President, Mr. (ico. C, Aahlin 
R.H.A.; Hon. Sec., Mr. R. Caulfeild Orpen; 
flon. Trea$., Mr. Charles H. Ashworth; Council, 
Sir Thomas Drew, P.R.H.A. [F.]. .Messrs. W. M. 
Mitchell [F.], W. Kaye Parry [F.j, A. E. Murray 
F.), C. A. Owen [F.], G. P. Sheridan [.4.], Frederick 
Batchelor fF.., F. 0. Hick.s J. Rawson Carroll 
[F.;., W. J. GilliUnd, C. 4. MacCarthy, 4. 4. 
McDonnell. 


MINUTKS. V. 

At the Fifth Geniirml Meetins (Bosineas) of tbr Region 
ItM)3-04, belli MooiUj 4tb Jitnuai 7 IIHM. at S r.M.— 
Praaont; Mr. Aston Webb. U.A., Prrtidrnt, in the Choir, 
74 Pelhiwa iincloding 32 nivinbera of tlic Cuuiieil). HU 
Aasociotea (inelnilinK 3 mcnibere of the Coatteill, and 
3 Hon. Aseooiotei: the Minute* of the nieetins bold l4th 
December HlOH (p. llOj were token ai rca<l and eigned ae 
correct. 

The tnllowing .AiaacUlt* atiendinjt fur the tlrat time aittce 
their eleetion were formallx admitted and aigned the 
retdater—vlx. Ethrar UeotKc Cuieon Down (Cardilfi. Tom 
Hironaon, and Angnatna Edwanl Hughe*. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the deeeaae of Willumi 
Pain, elected Attocuit* Fetlom IM73. and Walter 

Kimpaon McClelland, fomuirly of Jannagar. Bombay, 
elected FVUoir 1891. It was reaolved Uiat a meaeage ^ 
rondoleiiea be «cnt to ibe (amillaa of iba deccaacd membcri. 

The Hun. Secretary announced Uie receipt of books pre- 
tenled to the Library, and a rote ol titanks was paaaed 
to tbe donor*. 


The Becretary announced that by a Reaotntkm of the 
Council under By-law 30 Mr. John Barlow, of Sydney, 
N.S.W., bad ceaa^ to be a member of the Royal InaiitnU. 

The followina emndidatea for memhcrihip were elected 
by ihow ol haiM* under By law 9: — 

At FiLLoaa (5). 

PF.BCY MOBIJ^.V HOBDBB. 

AIA:.\ANI)F.B PAUL MACAU.STEB [A. 1892], Cam¬ 
bridge. 

THOMAS RIDLEY MILBURS fA. 1887’, Sunderland. 
WILLIAM MILBL’RN. Sanderlaod. 

A11THI;H EDWARD PEUKIXS. 

At UoxoiuBT Asaoa^TC. 

FB.VNK BF.BSAHD DICKSEE, BJL 

As Hosi. CoKMsrosnno Mcwaui. 

LE COMTE BOBKBT DE LASTEYRIE. Member of 
the Inititut de France. 

Notices being on the agenda from Measra. O. A. T. 
Middleton [.{.], Butler Wilson [f*.1. President of tiie Ixwda 
and Yorkahire Arcliltectural Sosdety; J. W. Bewumont [F.). 
President of tbe Manchester Society ol Architects; John 
Woolfail [F.’, l^idenl of tbe Liverpool Architeetnral 
Society: Edgar 0. C. Down (A.}, on behalf of the Cardiff. 
South Wales, and Moomouththire Arehitecta' Society; and 
Herbert Daria [F.]. on bahalf of the York Architectural 
Society, that they would bring foraard the following 
motions at tbe meeting—ria. 

1. That this Institute it in fsrour of the general principle 

ol the compnUory examination and registratioa of 
arcbitecU; 

2. That a Committee be appointed to conaider what 

itepa ahould be taken to give eOect to this principle, 
end to report thereon to e Special UencnJ Meeting 
before the opening of Parliament; 

3. To nominate this Committee,— 

Mr. O. A. T. Middirlon fonually moved the first Itesolution 
as above, and Mr. Butler Wilnm moved the following as 
an amendment—vix. That a rommittea. coucUUDg of the 
Council of the Boyal Institute of BHUah ArcbitecU and 
reprmcnUtivB* nt the Allied Soclallca. be appointed to 
consider whst step* abouhl be Uketi to give rffeel to Uie 
principle of regUtrstion. and to report themm to a Special 
Cieneral Mealing. The amendment waa seconded hy Mr. 
O. C. Aahlin, K.H.A.. President ol the B(m| Institute of 
the Architects of Ireland, and supported hy Mr. J. W. 
Beanmont. 

Mr. J. Maevicar Anderson moved as an amendment. 
That a commilu*. coniisting ol Uir Counril ol tbe Boyal 
Institute ol British ArehilecU, represenUtive* ol tbe Boyal 
Institute of British ArchitecU, and rrpreaentatiTr* of the 
Allied Societie*, be appointed to consider tlie principle of 
registration, and to report Ihereon to a Special (ieneral 
Meeting. Tlila amendment was accepted by Mr. Uuller 
Wilson, and secondnl by Mr. H. T. Hare [F.). 

•^e following ItesolotJon was then pot by the President, 
and carried, against one dissentient : — 

Bio«oi.rKU. That a committee, conidsting of the Council 
of the Bojal Institute of British AichilccU. and Ic- 
ptvsetitalives of tits Allied Societies, bo appointed to 
consider the princltdo of regUtnsUon, and to report 
thereon to a Special Qcntral Meeting. 

The proctwdings then closed, and the Meeting srnaratod 
at V p.m. * 
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LIvM> .\KcniTE(TrHE. 

Hv J. StAKKIK (iAKKNKR. F.S.A 

Reftd before the Royal Institnte of British Architects, Mondsy, i8tb January 1904. 

T IIK winnin;' nud vrorkiiij:' of lead, before iron and eoal loouiwl »o large, formed one 
of our three great stafde industries—only, in fitct, exceeded by wool and tin, A trade 
in both these metals apitears to have existed in Hritain Iwfore the r>oiminH visitetl it. 
While in Spain and elsewhere lead was lalxtrionsly mined, in Britain it was found so 
abundantly, and so near the surface, that laws were vninninrily imposed to restrict the 
output. Rtralst and DicMlnrus confirm I’liny as to the iin]M)rtnnee of the British tratle both 
in tin and lead ; and no doubt the repuU'rl mineral wealth of Britain alone eanstsl tlio Bomans 
to covet its iKissossion. They, having already successively annexed the rich mines of 
Sardinia, Spain, and .\ttica, Is'came, on retlncing Britain, masters of the whole of the 
ailver>lend jiroiluco of the known world. Bigs of lead bvst in transit and now recovered 
are evidence that they did not allow any interval to ela|wo Indwceii the extension of their 
coni|uests and the working of onr mines. Nor can it la* Hnp|H>se<l that Ieud>mining was more 
than intcrrnptisl eviai by hueli catastrophic events ns the deimrtnre of tln> Bomans, the 
settlement of the Angles and Jutes, and the Norinaii Conipiost. In later times some of the 
Bakes of Cornwall, notcil for their w«>a]th and display, derived their revenues from mines, 
those of ( ombe Afartin contributing especially to the wealth of the Black Prince. Exisirts 
of our three* staples increaseil under sncli warrior merchant princes as the third and foiirtli 
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Edwanls nnd Henry \T1.. all of whom inaniiRcil their fiscal tronliles in a masterful and high* 
handed manner. 

Throughout the Anglo-Saxon and Mtslijeval |»eri<Mls leiul muititaiiuMl its |ioailion as one 
of our |>r)nci|<al 4?xi>orts. l>uring these times practically all the churches and palaces in 
French and Itiirgundian territories, at least, were covensl with Knglish limd. Fiitil fur into 
the eighteenth centttry Englatid rettiaitted the great source of supply fitr Western Euroitc. 
The Iwirl tt-s^d for Versailles alone under Louis XIV. totalled to thirty-two tnillioti litres. 
Though in later times «utr maximum i>rcMluction faile4l to tspial our ctuisumption — exceodittg 
21 l.tXh) tons in 1!)02— it was not until the early seventies that it bcguti seriously to diminish. 
From over Ht),lN)U tons in ImTO it had «lecrease<l to in I8w2, tJl.OlH) iti 18!Ht,atid 21.G06 

in liM.i2. (’orttwall and Devon, the Weardale, Mendips, South Wales, fit:., have practically 
ceased to proiluce lead, while for Derbyshire, Durham, CTititherlatid, and Westmorlatid the 
output lias fallen to little more than 2.0(Mi tons each {ler annum. This is not due to 
exhaustion of the mine.s, nor altogi ther to the cruBliing comiietition of such leviathan Icad- 
pr<Kluction as that of the Fnitcsl States, with li)7,0<M); (iermiuiy, 12'.i,00t); Mexico, H4,r>(XI; 
and New South Wales, 70,000 t4ais; for, singularly enough, the Isle of ^fan luis maintained 
its proiluction of H, 0 <KI tons, while France, Delgium, and Italy, in no betb-r i>oeition than 
ourselves, have incrcosetl their outputs to lfi,000, 15,o00, and ‘iOiriOO tons respectively. 
t)ur imixats of ore for 1!»02 were less by far than in 11X)1, while metallic lea<l increased from 
218.060 to 2:il,8D) tons. Our chief remaining customers are precarious Russia, which tiK)k 
ihriOO tons, and Franc*-, 2,fKM> Ums. 

Ti> uncivili.^Mxl man lead was useless for war, the chiuM>, or pre]tarAtion of fmxl. Its 
existence was Imndy known in the later Rronze ami Iron Age.i. Its tairly history luis Is-eii 
dealt with by Lethaby generally, and by (iowland more exhaustively, in .\rrhirttli>ipa. Its 
entry into tin- tiomain of architecture was most nnslest. The Greeks, even in the Mycenean 
age, uB4‘d lend plates for c1nm]>ing door-jauibs to the walls, and later for dowolling masonry 
iuni attaching lininze enrichments. The oft-ipioted statement by IIero<h>tus that lead nnd 
iron dowels were used for clamping the stones of a bridge over the F.uphrntt's, nnd by 
Diodorus that it hel|)e<l in the constnii-tion of the hanging gardens of Itabylon, have not lieen 
borne out by discoveries. 

The projs'rtii‘s that make lead siiM'ially valuable, nnd ilistinguish it from all other luetalH, 
are; that it is ho v’ielding that it has lH-<-n used for seal.s; that it can Im< cut with a knife ami 
joincil again cither with the blowpiiK; or soldering iron : it can Im> melted in a Indio and cast 
in any matrix without sia-cial apparatus, or hammered with a mallet or la-nl by the hand, 
(’nimble of producing the most delicate and liua-liku olbs ts. or of covering with an im|H>rTiouK 
slumth the most extensive biiiMiiigs, it eipially <lefies the ravage.s of time and the corroding 
influences of air or of water. Ii succumbs to the attacks of lire alone, and ev«-ii then only 
the workmanship exfionded ujion it is lost. I'mler the murky pall of our great cities its hue 
di^|M>ns to a sombre black, but if weather-beaten in purer air it oxidiHe.* to a silven* white, 
prfMlucing contrasts of light and hhado which are exi|uisitely lieautiful. Formerly richer 
effpctH wen* obtainwl by gilding ami painting in chevrons of colour or iiowdere<l devicos, or by 
varying the surface with inlaya of tin, or incising patterns and filling them with miniuni, 
whib? oxide, or black asphaltum. It ([uickly tarnishes, but freshly ineltiHl or cleaned its 
surface is lustrous os silver ; and this, if it were worth while, might iHirhaps 1 h- preserved by 
coating it with vitnsms glaze dissolved in fluoric acid. 

Its pliant texture suggested to the Greeks its first decorative application in architecture. 
.\ii Ionic capital from the Temple of Ephesus, in the IJritish Mins um, has its volutes inlaiil 
with a filhd of lead. The idea of inlaying leinl inU. stone may have reache*! the Anglo- 
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Hriton, tlie most export nieUil-worker of that time, from the Kiist. With MlH>iindmg supplies 
i»f lead he did uot neglect this means of decorutioB. William of Malmeslmry, writing prolmbly 
alntut 1185, describi^ an ancient ixivement in Glastonhury Abl»ey as funnexl of “stones 
designedly inlaid with triangles and s^jiiures, and fignre<l with Icail, under which I U-lietx* 
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some sacrfsl enigma to Ik* etuitained." The finest existing example, r«!ally a suiierb Hpecimen. 
of fourtet-nth-centur}’ work is that now in the Clmreh of St. Itoini of ISIiHiias. The stone slabs 
are each about two fi*et square, placed diagonally, and each with an ex>iiiisitely drawn figure- 
subject inlaid within a quatrefoil frame and fine geometric Ismler. An excellent illustration 
was published in the liniUiufi Sriv» for Uth Octol^r 1H74. Though unquestionably refined in 
effect, it could not bold its own against ibe more richly coloured o/hm w/i/c, inlaid marbles, 
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or eiK'uutilic lilwj iiiLHleil for tho norncously colourwl interiorw of tlio |ieriod. A n newwl 
uppreciutiuu of black uinl whito fur pavumcutH wax rirtu-rve)! for a later date. Similarly inlaid 
xtouc ainbs with efligiuh and inscriptions outlined in lead, like that in St. Mary IteilelilTe, liristol, 
were t'clip^tl by slabs of |M>lislied i’lirbeck marble or ulalMisler, inlaid with plates of incis's! 
brass, often gilded and enanicllctl. A s{>aring use of lead wiui also made in ceilings and 
vaultings, where the gilded stars are of lead. The |H>uiegranate |H*ndanU and leaves at the 
inUuscctions of the geometric ceiling to Cardinal Wolsey’s cabinet at Hampton Court are of 
lead, like tlie enrichments to the ceiling of the Chaial Hoyal, St. James’s. Mr. John Jackson 
imletKl informs me that even us late us Charles 1. it is not uncommon to find the enrichments 
of mouldetl plaster ceilings in lend. 

The glazier also was a great consumer of li^ad; and wLidows, like those in Salisbury 
Cathedral, often dejiended for the dwomtive effect entirely on the grace and intricacy of their 
leaded lines. Very W'autiful plaiiues of |K.‘rfurtttcd lead replaced one or more of the quarries 
of a window for ventilation. They are nsuully lozenge'shaiieil, hut may also lie s<|unre or 
round, and are met with in the offices and corridors of Tudor hnildings, siieh as flamptnn 
Court and linddon, in eonsiderahle >'ariety. .\ stiunrc example of the lifti^enth century, 
illustrated in the twelfth volume of the Ari lofoltMiical .lounod, page 105. and another from 
Hampton Court are included in our illustration, which comprises others of the lozcnge-sha|>v 
from thi^ siinui palace and from Haddon [fig. 1]. 

The great use* made of lead for fanlights and balusters by the brother.s Adam is familiar 
to all. An illustration from the original drawing of the time, made and in* ilouhl cxc^cuted 
for Hraiiers' Hall, Is interesting as having the price notu<l iiimui it - an oxeecslingly mmlerate 
one [fig. 'J 'j. 

The sim)ilvst and most natural method of using decuratively a metal so fusible as lead is 
to cast it in moulds. The (trecks used it in their l>e&t days In this way fur weights, ornament¬ 
ing these, as may l>e seen in Lcthaby’s drawings, in the same iM-autifnl and artistic manner as 
their coins. No mmle of preparing lead for use. except casting in sheets and hammering these 
out, was known until lute in the Middle Ages. The pigs always, and sometimes the pi]Mia, 
Were cast with inscriptions in relief, to which supplementary words and numeruls might he 
uddisl by incising. Inscriptionh were incised on tablets of lead by Egyjitians and Assyrians, 
flrwiks and liunmns, the latter even pnslucing IsKiks of leail. Thor*! an? Aiiglo-Sa.\on inscrip¬ 
tions on the i-iiver of a book of lead. Since then tablets of *‘Very description for coniniemora- 
tive piirjKHies linve been pro<iac<sl in lead and in all ages, lioth with inscriptions incis*il ami in 
relief. 

The Uomans first employed a luethisl of deconition used later by Sussex and other 
mediiex'al ironfounders. Small objects in relief, such as escallop shells, lioadcd rotls, plain 
rings, Ac., were iiiipres.sed as decoration into tho liods of sand ujion which the slu'cts were 
cast. Quite rich effects wore produced by skilful urrangeineiitA of these, and aro seiin on 
Ihitniinit-liritish coffins and eists. ^Iiich more rarely they cast decorative objects in moulds 
specially pr< pare<|, like th*' wvll-kimwii *!up in the Hritish Museum. Some rkhly dfrcoriited 
h ail i-offins w« n- found under the |favemenlof tlie Temple Chureli. four illustrated lo Kdwanl 
Itichnrdsun in IHI.5; and many inetiheval cists and luinur objects in leail, deeoraUd with 
moulded oriiiimi nt in relief, are scattered in niiiseiiins. 

The chief uses of lead in architecture, however, are in relation to water, either with a 
view to its inclusion or exclusion. The plumber's craft, as llu? name implies, dep(?nds solelv 
on lead, which, whether to contain or conduct or exclude water, stands without a rival. The 
craft was first mn-sterod on a grand scale by the Homans, hut not till after their conquest of 
Hritain. Tliere is oven reason li> assign to the mystery a British origin, i’liny comments 
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i>ii tlhi vahl i|iiaittitv of uwni ill hlit'els tinil pi|tei> for Mippljing wnter to cities and Imths, 
lint the ijuanlities used in hi« day were Irilliiig to tliose abw^rliod for such puqioeefi under 
Doniitian, Nma, Trajan, Severus, Camcalla, nn<l their successors down to the third century. 
In England lead pipes have licen found in Roman foundations, and at Bath is a massive water 
cliannel of lead an inch thick. During tlie Middle Ages the great ecclesiastical estahlishraent-s 
Were unsparing in its use, and Wolsey only followed conlempijrary custom in hringing water 
from a distance of three miles in lead pipes to his i>uhice at Hampton Court. These mains 
weighed l.'ilh. to the foot, and, at the present price of lead an<l value of money, would have 
cost some i.SO,OtHI. according to Liiwcs. It is interesting to note that tlio jiipcs were mmle 
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exactly as the Romans made them, the lend lieing east into sheets, turned over, and united at 
the edges by burning, without solder. Water was brought into London houses bv load pipes 
in for the first time—by Peter Morris, a Dutchman. 

llmt extensive use was made of it in Anglo-Saxon tiiius is evidenced by Turketiil 
covering even his oiit-hiiildings with lead, iiichtdiiig a haili room, in !I 78 . The contemporurv 
metal work andors it prohahle tliat their lead work was not iindeconited. A small lead 
cistern in the laiwes MuHeiim, of Anglo-Siixon make, illnstmted liy Lethuliy, L’lirf, a 
triangular panel of inlerlaccil oriinnient. There arc aUnit thirty fonts of had presennl in 
England, and, Ihotigh none actually ilate fmm Isdore the Nermun Conquest, they show the 
English niofles of decoration. 

Leaden spouts for relieving the gutters formed at times a picturesque feature in me«li* 
leval buildings. t)f greater interest were the conduits or central distributing fountains 
which generally occupied some accessible place in one of the courts of every princelv 
dwelling. I nfortuiintely none perhaps now exist, but there are records of those formerly at 
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Westminster, itichiiioiul, Fliinipton Court, Windsor, Nonsuch, Ac. Most of tlicsc werw under 
cuiiopies, like so many still existing on the Continent, and lead entered very largely into their 
construction. One of the oirliest was erected hy Henry Ill, in i’alace Yard, and the latest by 
Henry VIII. at Windsor, in 155'», to which the water was conductetl from a distance of five 
miles. A dragon simutml water under a gorgeously decorated canoj)y of lead-work. Unlike 
wells, these iieccssitatiHl bringing the supply from a higher level or a water tower. The supply 
to the Stanilard in Cornhill. with its decorative lead-work and four water-spouts, was airried 
over the sUa-plu of St. Magnus'. The great Westcheap conduit of 1'iS.T had a b*ad cisteru 
battlementtsl with stone, the water l>eing conveyctl to it in lead pi])eA from I'addington. That 
of Gracechurch Street was modelled with representations of the nine worthies, comprising 
Henry VHI. and his son. The renewing of their painting and gilding on the entry of I’hilip 
and Mary cost the city a “ fifteenth.” 

The decoratetl tank or cistern for storing min water, still a familiar object, may l>e of 
great untiijuity ; but the earliest preserved, of tlic sixteenth century, bearing “ E.lt." and royal 
arms, has been flguretl in Th<- Builder [in 1862, |Mige t;02]. Only alaiut ono-tenth are of tlio 
seventeenth century. .\u unusually well-modelled example of 168.'>, lM.*aring tin- unns of the 
Fishmongers’ Company, and now belonging to Mr. Merthyr (iuest, is illustrated as an example 
of the degree of relief that may reasonably bo applieil to panelled lead-work [fig. 3]. IJelwwn 
(.irosrenor S^iuare and Bond Street, on the south side, 1 observed eight of these old cisterns 
in areas - an indication of the vast number that must still e.xLst. Still in association w ith the 
tank cisterns may sometimes l>e seen in country houses the cistern-like heads to the rain¬ 
water pijRis which fed them. Examples of the latter, of sixteenth-century date, are far from 
rare, those at Hampton Court, with the cipher of Henry VHI. and Tudor badges, Imiiig 
probably the earliest remaining. Nowhere, jierhaje-, can a greater variety b»- si.-cn than at 
Haddon, while the most elul>onitely decorate<l are at Oxford, in SL John's College and the 
Bodleian. There are go<sl 8i>ecimenB at Charlton, and. indeed, there are few country huiises 
of Tudor or early .Stuart date without them. In those obi artistic days even the pump was 
made a vehicle for decoration, like that formerly in Lcatliersc-llers' Yard, which was sur¬ 
mounted by a mermaid pressing her breasts, out of which wine run on State oc'casioiis. 

Besides th<5 obi conduit fountains intended fur overyljody’s use, others of lead were at a 
later date put up in gardens and in courtyarils purely for decoration, but nowhere equalling 
in magnificence those- of Versailles and the Trianon. 

Here 4uir references to lead-work in architecture, connecUsI with the supply of water, 
cease. reoi>ening, let it In-ho|icd, it vast field of art iMjasibilities to tin- plumber. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries much of the purely decorative statuary pro- 
ducisl in Englainl wa- of lead, especially the muBsive eiinestrian statues, the first of which, 
that tif Charles I., by Hula-rt Le So-iir, was cast near Covent Garden in lt;33, and erected by 
Charb« II, at Charing Cross in 1671. Le Seuur was a pupil of John of Bologna, and vvas 
in 16:»0 attrnctetl to this country, where he ditsl. The figure-hors© and man -is still the 
finest we |H)ssess. A second, that of George II., so disgracefully inutihtied and destroyed in 
Leicester Stpnire, came from the Duke of ChandoK’ estate at Canons, a inuseuiu of lend 
Mtatuary, and was placeil in the Sipinre in 1731. There are several of William III. of lead in 
the pnivincttH and Irebind. Statues and vases were also made in immense quantities for the 
garden, where lead rc-igns supn ine. Softer and greyer in tone, more yielding, less cosily, and 
leiw preteiitiouH than bronze or marble, lead seems, al>ove all other maUTials, to lend itself to 
this purpose. It is an English domestic metal, suited to our climate and surroundings. A 
gentleman I sometimes visit has lictween four and five score of lemlen statues diqierBed over 
his extensive grounds. They consist of reproductions from the antiiiue; of eiglueenth-centurv 
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renderiags of go«lB and goddesses; and of more modem subjects such as mnaicians, dancers, 
mummers, skaters, shepherds and shcplierdesses, gardeners, itrc., in contemimrary costame. 
This latter group is by far the most interesting, many of the figures being conspicuously dainty. 
Huqmssiiig in elegance and refinement contetniwrary productions in biscuit and porcelain. The 
majority of these were probably produced in the two celebrated Piccadilly ateliers, though tliere 
must always have been a considerable importation from llollaiul. These arc all of life size ; 
but groups of heroic size, Cain slaying AWl, Hercules and Cacus. Ac., are sometimes met with, 
like the set of four at Harrowdeu. The vases range in style from that of the Queen Anne 
perio<l to that of the brothers Adam, ainl are most massive or very lightly cast. In a fine 



example at Belvoir all is 4-ast etrept the Isaly, decorated in ciniMmsing with a ltarchant<‘ pro¬ 
cession. Some of the finest e.xamples grao* the piers of cniranre gates, ns dn lions, stags, 
sphinxes, heraldic Iwnats, Ac. 

We now come to our subject projHT for this evening, l.ea<l Architecture. 

From Homer to Virgil, tlirough WesU-m Me«lueval and Oriental romances, down U» 
SiMinser in the Furrir Qiiernr, traditions of architecture expressed in tuctal have l»een dwir to 
tlie {toets, who have dreaiuc<l i)f brazen towers and castles and magic palaces resplendent with 
gohl. Artists, like the launters of the walls of Pnmimii, have also rev«lle«l in on architecture 
so graceful and slender as to suggest either meUl or the impossible. Herodotus, bringing us 
from tliese Imselcss fabrics to fact, narrates that the inmost of seven circumvallntions of 
Ecboctann was sheathed in gold, and tlie {tenuUimate in silver. Babylon possessed its 
Imndrcil gates of solid bronze, besides those of the Palace of the King and 4)f the Temple of 
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Bclus, and auiny others vrUieb ojicnci! on the river. Pliny tells us that, lM;sido8 its world* famed 
Colossus, llhodes possessed one hundred otiicr statues of colossal size. Tho peoples of 
antiquity vastly fancied gif^antic constructions of metals, a taste by no lucairs unknown to 
Italy and Germany of the Middle .\ges. .N’evertheless, the intrinsic value of even the basest 
metals has sufliced to ensure the destruction of objects into which they enter. Two only, 
apart from i>c-rishal>le iron, have ever been iswsible in architectural construction with us: 
copper, with its alloys, and lead, neither of which has at any time been of conspicuously 
small value. The Bomans used bronze, until the conquest of P.ritain, for covering any 
IKeuliarly magnificent building, such as the Pantheon. -Vfterwards they use<l Icail, Kusebius 
the I'opc sjx^aking of lead roofs in the third century ; the domes of the Holy Sepulchre and 
St. Sophia being still so covered. The Boman occupation notwithstanding, I'wiglish build¬ 
ings under the Saxon kings .seem rarely to have laHjn constructed of brick or stone. In 
Iceland, a country bare of wood, and colonised by people a.s eitilised as the Englhdi, but which has 
sUxhI still since its great literary peritnl, jiractically all the houses, away from Boykavik, ore still 
of peat, both roofs and walks. With us, in a wooiled conntrv*. they were of wattle or logs. Tlnis in 
the seventh century the casing of the wattle minster of Gla.stonbury with l>onrds was an event to 
be chroniele<l. So with the hewn oak church of Lindisfanio. tliatched with n'eds. With lead 
plentiful, such structures could immiNliately be converted into weather- and water-tight 
dwellings by the not difficult procos-s, to those possessrHl of money, of shr-athing them in lend. 
Tlie roofing, in the seventh century, of the Church of York with lead by Wilfrid, and the 
sheathuig of that of Lindisfarnc by Eadl)cnl, both walls n!\d roof, must have U-en new and 
unusual occurrences to have l>een chroniclwl by Bede. Only tho remarkable events are 
chronicled, and I have not hitherto met with other statements ns to le<id-coveriug 3 to buildings 
until Turketul, in the tenth century, sheathed even his out-buildings and Itatbroom, of plained 
boards, with it. Tho hlatik, however, is partially fille<l by Viollet-Le-lUtc, who states that 
chnrehe.s and palaces were at ibis time entirely covere<l with lead, and in France artlsticallv 
wrought. The lead came from England; perhaps tho artificers also. To quote froiii 
Ectliaby: “In Sa\iin England lead was a staple commo<lity for exj)ort, and used in great 
(piantities at borne. English merchants of lead and tin nr«* mentioned as attending the 
French fairs from the time of Dagoltert." Again quoting; •• When, alanit lOiX). tho roofs of 
Coutances Catheilral had Iteen destroyed, Geoffrey, the bishop, sent to England and called 
Brlsenctus, the plumber, In make afresh the lead-work of tho roofs and tower, and to rc|dnce 
a gilt weathercock." English influence at this time, in tho jwrson of Alcuin, was paramount 
at the Frankish Court. 

Edward the Confessor huill in stone, if few did before him, ami larhaiwlho illuminations 
to manuscripts in which archiu*cture begins to appear, iinlcBs wholly fanciful or reminis¬ 
cences of Borne, chiefly rcproM>nt bis buildings. Palaces and cliurcbes are seen with pillars and 
arches supporting doimil, curving, turn-led, and gabled roofs, of scale patU rn, jiossibly of lead, 
is rbaiw only shingb-d, Hurmouiited by obviously metallic vain's and tinials. Still churches of 
woml were built up to the time of the Cominc.sl mid even later: and in remote Elgin the 
great Chnrcb of St. Amlrews at I’luscardcn was built wholly of lemi as late as 137K. 

Necessarily, with the introihiction of stone and brick architecture, sheathings of lend so 
desirable for wattle and rough timber buildings, became useless ns a covering to anv part of 
the structure except the roof, to which tlieiicefortb it was relegated. At first neither the 
Bomanesquo church nor the English hattlemented ami flat-roofed castle affordeil much fciqie 
for a disjilay of lead-work, hut with the development of iKiinted church architecture in the 
thirteenth century came ample comiiensatioii. The roofs rising to a great height and iM-coming 
increasingly rich, with turrets, tU-ches, crestings. finials. huttresses, parais ts, crockets. 
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gargoyles, and, altove all, tho lofty steeples, often clustered in threes, os at Lincoln, Itipon, and 
Canterbury, soai'ing nearly 500 fwt skywards, absorbed more lead, and affordetl greater 
ureas for display than ever. In Btill more extravagant France, tlie lead always coming from 
this side the Channel, the roofs apitcar to form almost half, and that by no means tho least 
pieturestiue half, of many of the great sacred edifices. The laying of the lead in strijM, 
vertically or iliagonally, formed with their rolled overlaps, fretted lines of shadow on the 
bleached white surfaces, a sufficient decoration. Hut the taste of the period demanded greater, 
and even on enamel-like richness. HU)we describes the bell lower of the prioiy church of the house 
of St. John as a must curious piece of workmanship, “ graven, gilt, and enamelled, to the great 
beautifying of tho city, and {losiiing ail other that 1 have stteii." This was destroyed under 
Edward VI., while the clock-tower of St. I’anl’s School, with its leaden spire, was won from 
Henry VIII. by a throw of the dice and sold. Some of the cathedral spires and roofs in 
France are said still to retain traces of tlieir former gorgi'ous decoration in gold and colours. 
This part of the subject, however, has l>een so often and ably treaUsl, that it can here l>e 
passed over. 

Tlie Wars of the Hoses having bi-okcn the military power of the nobility for ever, kings 
no longer needed to live in fortresses, but in iwilaces surrounded by •* pleusaunces ’* in place 
of ramparts and motits. Henry VII., in spite of his usual |>nrsimony, availed himself to the 
full of this privilege, rebuilding the Palace of Sheen after its dt^truction by fire in a most 
sumptuous manner. This seems to have l»een the earliest revival of great displays of lead in 
domestic architecture in England, since the roofing with lend of a buililing earlier in the cen¬ 
tury had resulted in its lieing distinguished ns Leadenhall. rnfortunatuly no representtUion 
of this building seems to exist until it was decaye^I; but of Hichmond Palace several views 
are known. Though the structure was of brick, the roof was a forest of turrets, octagons, 
pinnacles and finials, gold and azure, with the King’s arms. The vanes surmounting them 
were so numerous that '* as well us the plesiint sight of them as the herv'ng in a wind}* day 
was right m’vellous to knowe and understand.” SiKxiial ornaments to the building were the 
turreted Inuteriis over the great hall, the clock-case at the west end, the lantern leaded and 
embattled with ftturtcen turrets over the privy hKlgiugs, a round structure four stories high, 
caMcd the Canted Tower, emlnittled and all covere<l with lead ; besides the Cliaiiel, (jiieen's 
and Prince’s Closets, Hall, Middlegute, and Kitchen, decorated, embattled, covert with lead, 
and all eipially “ s])ecial ornaments ” of the building. There was also a pleaisanl fountain 
of lead in the central court. These ]NirticuInrs are taken from the Parliamentary Survey of 
1G50. no less lavish use of Iwul was movie by Wolsey and Henry VllI. in their brick-built 
I»alacc at Hampton Court. Though not completely destroyed like Hichmond, it is shorn of 
the lead-covered cui)oias, octagons, turrets, and louvres, bedecked with finials and iK-iinons, 
all glittering in gold and armorial bearings, which rendered it for the time the must attractive 
sight in all England. 

Hut it was only where timber framing entered largely into the constructiun that the lead 
was Lurried down below tho roofs and a trulj' leml architocture could Ihj revived. Shortly 
after the birth of his son, Henry cummencod to build, as an appunuge of Hampton Court, tlu> 
rural retreat of Nonsuch, a veritable imlacc of lend, thuzling the imagination and bafHing 
description. A German, visiting Engiiuul in the time of Elizabeth, describes it us built with 
an excess of magnificence ami elegance, even to ostentation. “ One would imagine everything 
that architecture can ficrfurm to have l»ecn employed in this one work: there are everywhere 
so miuiy statues that seem to hreuthe. so many miracles of consummate art, so many ciists 
tliat rival even tho perfection of Homan antiquity, that it may claim and justify its name of 
Nonsuch, Iteing without an ctiual.” Even the prostiic Parliamentary Survey of IG50 witxes 
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almost eloquent over its heauty. Tlie lower story was freestone, and the higher of wood 
“ richly adorned and set forth and garnished with variety of statues, pictures, and other 
antiek forms of excellent art and workmanship, and of no small cost.” It is diflicult to 
ascertain exactly how much was lead-work, but the stanchions and outposts of the Banqueting 
Hall, three stories high, and its lantern were “ all covero»l with lea<l,” as were the whole of 
Ujc wooden battlements, |)erhaps like those at Windsor, ” the great grace and siK-cial ornament 
to the whole building.” The upiier stories, ut least, were “ butted round with frames of 
wood covered witli lead,” and these with the turrets, water-tower, clock-ciise, iV:c., “ ore tho 
chiefe ornament of the whole house of Xonsiich.” I have examined the building accounts in 
the Itecord Oihee, but they only refer to the structure, anti do not therefore compriso more 
interesting details. It was left untinishod by Henry, and on his death wan completetl by the 
Earl of Arundel. Mr. Brower’s fanciful restoration, published in The liuHtUr, is {lerhups too 
florid, and tho illnstrution on Siaied's map of Surrey too poor. Tho illustration shown [»cc 
/o-o//;,iVfr] is part of an engraving by Iloofnagel of (Jueen Elizabeth’s visit to Nonsuch, in which 
the building forms almost a background. 'I'o restore its beauty we must imagine the gardens, 
lovely with lilacs, then a great rarity, it« fountains of birds siiouting water, the pyramid of 
marble with concealed pijtes to playfully souse the unwary, and the pleasant grove of Diana, 
where Acta'on formed a most agrecahle fountain. 

'nii< wliirli no n|Uii] liSk in art or latni'. 

Union. itowTtnIljr do Nontaeh name. 


Tlie palace with all its glories was presented by Charles II. to Barbara, well named. 
Duchess of Cleveland. Tlie temptation of the lead, so often irresistible, proved so to its covetous 
owner, and fell u prey to the greedy wrecker. But for the intrinsic value of its materials, 
especially the leml, the palace might not have perisheil. It has shared the fate of many 
others. Passing not long since the fine jiark of Blallbridge, with its extensive boundarj’ walls 
and avennes and massive gate piers, 1 inquired what had become of tho house. Tho tale I 
heard was that a covetous agent had reported that the land could not 1 r> let liecause of tho 
house, and retired with no moan fortune from the sale of the lead. 

One other example of leiul architecture has to lie deaerilH-d. In 1191 Thomas Wood, a 
goldsmith and sherifT of London, built a row of shops and tlwellings in Cheapside fronteil with 
leatl, which every cliroiiicler 8j»eak8 of us beauteous and glorious to Ik'IioIiI. It was built 
expressly to accommoilate goldsmiths: the fn-nt was gildctl, and it acquired tho iiuino of Gold- 
smiths’ Bow. Successive monarchs made it their care that its symmetry slumhl not Iw 
marretl by the intrusion of any more vulgar trade. Stowe describes it as “ the most Uautiful 
Frame and J'ront of fair Houses and Shops that las within aU the Walls of London or else¬ 
where in England ; commonly eallu«l Goldsmiths’ Bow. between Bniid St. end and the Cross 
ill Cheap. It containelh in mimljer 10 fair dwelling Housea, and 14 Shoiw, all in one Frame, 
uniformly biiilded 1 Stories high, Uautifad towards the StriA-t with the Goldsmiths’ arms; 
and tlie likeness of Woodmen, in iiieinory of his name, riding on Monstrous Beasts. .tVji 
which in cast in Lead, richly painted over and gilt.” It was regilt in 1591 by Sir Bichard 
Martin, giddsraith and Lord Mayor, and destroyod in tlie Great Firo of U’.fib. No contoin- 
Itorary repr.:8enUtion of it exists ; but a picture, attributed to Theodore Berimnli and destroywl 
in the firo at Cowdray, represented the young King, Edward VI., iiassing it on bis way from 
the Tower to Westminster in 1.517. This was happily engraved by the Society of Antiquaries 
shortly before ite destruction [fig. 4]. Unfortunately the facade is almost conemled by the gala 
draperies hanging from the windows, among which is a tajicstry of St. George on horseback 
after Baphael. The shops are open os in bazaars and laid out with tli« goldsmiths’ wares’ 
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inviting tlic wbolesule plnginrism that was ti feature of the times. On on alarm theav were 
lia.'^tiiy gatliere<l in, and the commotion and clattering of the shiittem w described by an eye- 
witiK'ss when Wyatt thand(>rcd at the City gates. The two conduits are represented whose 
regilding was so costly to the city on gala occasions; and the cross, later so defaced by the 
iconoclasts that Elizalieth compeUo<l the City to re-erect it in wood, covered with gilded lead. 
An ancient shop at Lingheld preserves almost precisely, except that it lias l>een glazed, the 
iirraugement seen in the picture. 

Lead fell into disuse in consequence, it was said, and of the introduction of some kind of 
plaster from Italy, more enduring, and capable of more artistic treatment. Many would like 
to know that plaster. 

This concludes our brief sketch of lead architecture in the past. It suffices to show that 
in Anglo-Saxon times the principal bnildings, though of perishable materials, were encased 
in imiierishable lead. Like all other inetal-work handed down by the Flngliah, it was 
probably treated in a decorative manner. Encasing buildings with lead, except as regards 
the roof, was discontinue<l with the introduction of stone and brick architecture by the 
Normans, but was revivr;d under Henry VII., when it again lieoame safe to resort to tirolier 
construction. The later buildings erected were, we know, cased in lead auinptnoiiHly 
modelled and enhanced by gilding, or parcel gilding, with colours. 

Without actually sheathing buildings in lead good effi>cU may l>e obtained by its use. 
The circular me<lallions with busts on tlio front of Ham House are a great relief to the 
brickwork, and the large rain-waterpipe-heads often form important features in our 
Itenaissance buildings. Lead might be useil at times with advantage for frame.H and 
sills of windows and porches, medallions of arms, inscriptions, balustrades, Ac,, and also for 
panels, the plinths for statues, and other |>ortiuns of monuments; and work.s of art can lie 
pro<luceil in it with great facility. 

It is 8pei.*ially decorative in gardens.* Its use might be extended with advantage 
to garden baluHtrades, temples and tea-houses, fountains, Ac., being less costly by far than 
bronze, and even than stone when richly carved; while, unlike the latter and terra-cotta, it 
defies frost. 

In architecture its use could be largely extende<l. A work in lead of a novel character is 
the covered bridge over Northumberland Street connecting the Grand IloUd with its annex, 
carricil o\it for Mr. William Woodward and illustrated in the article on metal-work of the 
tenth c^lition «if the EucyclnfunUa Itrituniiica. 

With thii present tendency towards a firc*proof girder construction for streets of offices and 
sho|w the fronts might l« almost entirely of hud and gloss with a barking of cement, or 
teak if necessary. An advantage of lead panelling is that it can lie attached direct to the 
iron joists, as in the bridge, without support from below. It may also lie left undecoratcnl or 
can lie painted. The mlvantages of this entirely metal treatment for shops, where as much 
as iwssible of the space available is required to lie of glass, are obvious. 

h is imiKissihle to devise anything more suitable than lead for the external construction 
of winter gardens or orangeries attaching to country houses, hitherUi usually left to the 
taste of the horticultural builder. Lead holds no damp, provides no shelter for insects, 
and never roiuircs painting ; it also remains intrinsically worth a large proportion of its 
prime cost. Such buildings would be susceptible to endle.s8 varieties of treatment. 


• Amioiik Xhf illaunUotu w»» two fiimrci u( w mS o( four for n gunl.u, modelled bj- Mr. SOurt for ciwliii« in load.- IKo.] 
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Agiun, for entrance in \v<*odlan«l difttricts, where 

Imlf-tinibcr construction is desirnhle, or for riverside resi¬ 
dences exposetl to flootls, a lead shenthing would be par¬ 
ticularly appropriate and picturcs«iuc. 

Finally, for monumental purpost^, load is in many 
cases more appropriate than bronze, and should l>e pro¬ 
duced for lialf the cost. EsiMJcially is this the case where 
water is in question. The reservoir or tank surmountinR a 
water tower might be of lead treated picturesquely with the 
tower of brick. Fountains of hsad in oi)ea spaces, and for 
use, bare an old-world look. 

This Paper is a plea by a metal-worker for the resto¬ 
ration of one of the ancient metal crafts. Lead is, as we 
Imve scon, a metal which has been intimately associated 
with English life, even l)efore the art of building had come 
into existence, and is peculiarly adapte<l to our climate. 
The lead mines, once dotted over almost the whole of the 
outcrop of arclnean rocks from Cornwall to Caithness, arc 
now moribund, and await some impulse from without to 
regalvanise them into life. No body of men could more 
rapidly influence this result than the im]>ortant Institute I 
have the honour to address. 

Our consumption i>er annum of lead is rouglily *220,000 
tons, of which ‘200,000 are imported and ‘20.000 produced 
at home ; and its price jier ton to-day may bi> taken at £10. 
British production has steadily diminished during the lost 
twenty-five years from over 80,000 to about *20,000 tons, 
/wtri ])a$$u with a gradual decline in price from £‘20 jx^r ton 
to £10. To restore our mines the price must perhaps be 
restorwl to its former level. With our present increased 
wealth and impulation, it may bo assumed that our lead 
production would rise to 100,000 tons, leaving 120,000 
still t«> Ite imported. This at i.‘20 jair ton would cost 
£‘2,400,000, of which half would go to the ExrliHjuer, the 
net result Is-ing that wo should pay tlio foreigner less by 
£800,000 than at present, while our own industrial popula- 
ti«>n, winning 100,000 tons of lead at £‘20 i>or ton, insteml 
of 20,000 tons at £10, would bo enriched by £1,800,000 
(ter annum. Thus, through the consumer paying Id. 
|Kir lb. for lead, ns he was content to do twenty-five years 
ago, the Exchequer would be richer by £1,200.000; 
£800,0(X) would 1)6 kept in the country; an industry 
dying out would l»e rendered flourishing; and an e'xlra 
£1,800,000 would lie distributed among our industrial 
rlasH, finding athletic outdoor employment for fully 10,000 
operatives. 
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DISCI’SSIOX OF Mli. STAIIKIE GAUDNEU S FADE It. 


Mr. Jons Slater, I'ire 

Ml. R. PIIENK SPIERS. F.S.A. rr- 
forrin^ to tlu' Palscu of Nniunch, itaiil that in 
a Paiwr read at Ibo Inutitute by Mr. E. T. Robin* 
son many years ago it vaa claimed that all tbe 
decoration of ibc exterior waa done in that plaster 
to wbicii Mr. Ciardnor referred as ImAnn^ bwii in¬ 
troduced from Italy. lie should be iiuite willing 
to agree wills Mr. (tardner tlial tbe bas-reliefs 
whicli dcoorated tbe palace of Nonsuch would 
have Isueu iiitinitely better in lead than in plaster, 
but be would like to Irnve mure evidence as tsi 
ibeir Iseing in the former luaterial. Having Mr. 
Robinson's Punier in mind, he bail questioned 
how Hueb plaster iL'Coration could have lieen 

i irotected sulbcicntly to Ust such a long lime. 

IS parts tbe decoration was not protected by pro¬ 
jecting gables such as are found in many Englisli 
houses where plaster decoration exists. Through¬ 
out I’rancc, in tbe beautiful roofs, gable-ends, 
fmials, Ac., lead seemed to liave been employed 
decoratively to a much greater extent than was 
the cose in England. He remombored set-lng at 
Rouen three or four massive finials, some six or 
eight feet high, which were also beaten in lead. 
He only saw them in the Museum; but raiseil 
aloft in their position at the end of a gable they 
would be Very prominent and im{)ortant features. 
With regard to tbe Roman lead ooftins Mr. 
Gardner had referred to, there were two or three 
in the LoutTu, brought over, ho Indicved, by M. 
Ernest Renan from Syria, with precisely that 
decoration of Ix'ad and reel as dcscrilicd. He 
bad often noticed the little bridge across from 
the Grand Hotel at Charing Cross to tbe opposite 
building, and it had never occurrcsl to him that it 
was in anything tdse than stone. It was a graceful 
little structure, and very well decoraUxl. It was 
interesting to hear that such a feature could be 
produced absolutely fire-proiif, and in a lasting 
material. Mr. Hall, who had just left the meeting, 
hail told him that ho would do his U-st to intro¬ 
duce bud in a waU-r-tower. That might give 
Mr. Ganluor some hu|M*, fur Mr. Hall had hiul 
many water lowers to build; and if the n^iilt 
of the Paper wai to induce some arcliitecU to 
employ lead to u greater extent than had hitherto 
Icon done to revive, in fact, on old manutaelure 
lu- wan sure Mr. Gardner would not regret the 
time he had given to its elaboration. He licggcd 
t<^ move that a very hearty vole of thanlm lie 
given to Mr. (ianlner. He had been occnpiisl 
with this subject for five or six years at the least, 
thinking in what way ho could bring tbe material 
into greater prominence for decorative work. 

Mr. ERNEST GEORGE [/’.], h, seconding 


l*r<$utrnt. 111 the CuAir. 

the rote of thanks, said bo Imd been very much de¬ 
lighted a’ith the Pap..'r and illustrations, and hoped 
thev would lie wiser in their use of the metal. 

.Mm MAC RICE D. ADAMS ,K.j asked Mr. 

< iardner how large he pro]K>scd the sheets of cast 
lead for luetal-ca^ arcliitecturc should be made, 
supposing such buildings as he sug^ted should 
be erected. Mr. Gardner's suggestion appeared 
to he 11 good one. In many of our commercial 
Imildings tho multiplication of voids, as compaml 
witli tho struoturM part of their fai^odes, was 
gradually making the proper and adoiiuato treat¬ 
ment of tbe intennediato spaces a matter of some 
diRicuIty. In the application of lead the size of 
the sheets Itoii alwavs been an awkward matter. 
If they were enrichcii with ornament some of tho 
parts would lie rather heavy, and would require 
some special fixing: and although pilasters would 
lie employed to cover the butt joints of the two 
sheets, it would be useful to know how large 
these sheets could be easily made, and what was 
tho best way to fix them, so as to exclude tho 
weather and'give full [day to the expansion and 
contraction of tho metal. Mr. Gardner had not 
nientioueil the " de-silverisation " of le.td, and why 
it was that in manufacturing leail its uiakcr!i 
seemed to take all the silver and arsenic out 
of it, so that, instead of ossiiiuing the white 
und silvery-grey appearance which nuidc the old 
spires of Long Sutton and others in Lineolnshiro 
and (‘Isewhere look so cluirming, tho metal 
a-isnmed a horrid black tone which was aggra¬ 
vated by the builders nowadays patting turpentine 
to perpetuate tliat ilismal colour. Ho would like 
to know wbether there were any uionufitc- 
tories where tlie lead could be purcbascil in its 
genuine form ; and whether it would be dearer 
than tho ordinary lead ? As to tho artistic 
treatment of lead, it mast vary with po<iple's 
tastes; they must, however, get out of tbe me¬ 
chanical way in which almost all materials were 
nowaday', applied. One had but Ui look at the 
old spires and old roofs to find how ii'rc|;ulnrly 
their details were dcvi-ied : in«lend of having the 
roll on the top of the evlgc to givo a uniform 
and straight line, the Umber itself varied slightly, 
giving a wavy, ridged line, and the rolls were 
carried right iqi to the riilge und allowisl to broak 
the sky-line; msteoil of having the longitudinal 
roll, which was now almost always introduced, 
tlio load was simply brought up to Up over on 
the other side. Ho was aware that there was 
daiimr of the wind catching Urge sheets of lead. 
Lord Grimthorpe, he believed, hod had some diffi¬ 
culty with the creeping of tho lead on St. Albans 
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Abbey, because be would not do it in the way 
Mr. Longmire proposed to have it done, and as a 
matter of fact much trouble was inrolved sub- 
aoipieiitly. These were poinU which luwl to be 
comddiuretl by the old builders iu piittius up 
the immense spires like the one over old St. 
Paul's Caibcslral, which was burnt down many 
Years before the b iro (1501). This spire, he l>e- 
iieved, was 520 feet high above the gTVjund, and 
was covered entirely with lead. The wiml pressure 
on those old spires must have been tremendous, 
and the way the lead was clippeil or fixed down 
was necessarily a matter of extreme importance.* 
Mb. HOWARli SETIl-SMITH [F.i said he 
supported the vote of thanks very heartily. They 
had bc-en listening, he soppueed, to the'ir greatest 
arclurological authority on metal work; he did 
not know whether he was not the greatest inter¬ 
national autliority on the subject; certainly he 
was tile greatest in England; and it was extremely 
interesting to have his experience and his taste to 
guide them. One hoped that the suggostions 
thrown out might lie mode use of by their younger 
architects as well as by the older ones so far as it 
Itocnme possible. As to the colour of lead, he 
sympathised with Mr. Maurice .Adams thoroughly ; 
on turrets and other roof features it waa most un¬ 
satisfactory owing to tlie way the lead was preisired 
now. lisVly in Frankfort, looking at the half- 
timlx'nd buildings in the old s<iuaro, he remarked 
e8])ecially the lovely eff*«t of the lea«l liic»‘-work 
on tlie verges of the gables. Nothing could bo mure 
Iteautiful than the refiued line given by this lead 
work with nil its rich detail, lie had passed, too, 
a Iniilding in Ixindon the other day, designed, he 
lielicveil, by Messrs. Niven and Wiggles worth—a 
Sailors' Institute by tlie East India l)ock Rood, 
whern lead a])pearod to have been freely made use 
of, and with very charming effect: it was intro¬ 
duced into the panels of the front over the main 
entrance. Mr. Starkie (iardner had mentioned 
the use inode of lead in the production of sun¬ 
dials, also the l>alustnules to staircases, some of 
which were very channing in fjondon. They 
would be glnd to'luivc Mr. (lardnur’s views as to 
welting the lend, instead of using rolls, which were 
usually so veir ugly, esi>ecially of the size builders 
now adopt. The low relief of the welting was ao 
much more beautiful that it might bo well to 
Rilopt it instead of putting the rolls on, especially 
in featun>3 of small scale. 

Mu. E. W. lll'DSON [.1.] said Mr. (iortlner's 
idea ss to the application of leail to the ujiper 
|tnrt of a water-tower was a very practical and 

• Whh fPRsnl l» Ibi' WsjI nuiiig ol “ Noinucli," 
iiiratioiKHl by Mr, tianliirr and ■luntiooed by Mr. I’hrni 
SptcTia, It may b« intrmtinK to note that Frpy* deacribes 
tbr bulkUnx ai. aheeleil «llb lead. Hr wa* Uirre in KMU. 
and iAjt, ** Une Rreat tiling ia that mo^t ol iba houae U 
eorered, 1 ninui the puata and iiuarten in the walla, with 
lead and elided.” M. B. A. 


interesting one. When, however, anything like 
was applied to a fountain at or near the level 
of the ground, he was afraid they would run tlte 
risk of having tlie delicate pi^ of the work at 
any rule damaged by the juveniles, or stripped off 
anil token away by thieves. He wa» interested 
to hear Mr. Gardner bring in tlie instance of Uio 
tower of St. John's I’riory, Clerkeiiwell. He hvl 
ofw-n wondenxl what Stowe's description referred 
to ; it seemed to him to refer to some graven and 
enamelled panelling, such as mosaic, and not to 
anything in the nature of lead-work.* They all 
rememlwred the notable application of lead to 
statuary in the negro that used to stand in 
Clement's Inn. Wbat hod since become of it be 
did not know. He lieliered lead was used con¬ 
siderably in tbe Middle Ages for images of saiiiU. 
Ac. A small lead image was found in nn old 
sewer close by St. John's (iate in 18(10;+ Louis XI. 
used to csrry such little images in his hat. 

Thk Cll.AlRMAN, in putting the vote, said 
that some of the illustrations made them regret 
that tliey liad not now in Loudon anything, fur 
example, so charmingly pieturosijue an the view 
given of Goldsmiths' Ituw. He agreed witii Mr. 
.Adauxs with regard to the desilvering of lead; 
there was no doubt that the lead now usod for 
roofs was very differcitt in ipiality from that used 

* It had out uoeurrnl Iu iiir, until Mr. Quilnor ■U|U(eslml 
It, llutt tb^ iU<conitian u| ibr lu»rro< St. Jobn'n Frlnry, 
CliTkenwell. rc(em><] to by Stuwr, miKhI have b«rn ii( inet^. 

1 du nut, hnwpvxT. tniiw ol any eridcnM whatever for ita 
iM-mj; o( lead, but a» to iU |K»itiiHi ooa may Katbar from 
bi* dr4Ctt|ilioii tlial it waa on Ihr bisbtr part of tlie lower 
and visible lor •onie di>lanc» away. It may, tberelore, 
liarr been of tbe nuluir ul rreetiDH, /Ucht.ot opitc. Blone 
writcii: ” Tbe great bell tower (a niual corioitv piece of 
wofknianihip. inaveii, gilt, and rnamelled. to the Ktral 
beautilylDK of the rity, and noaiiinK aU other tliat 1 hare 
M«n) waa iimlrnuined and blown up with gunpowder. Ac.” 
Wr are unable to tell what waa tbe alyle ol arrhileetuie 
or wbat Um) dale ol thia tower. TImtf la, I belivvr, no 
drawingol it extant, but it woobl appear from the force 
miuiml to dpatioy it tliat It waa a large ami well-built 
itructuir. It dateil niwt likelv from the end of llu* 
fourteenth century (alter the oealmctinn of tbe rriury 
under Wat Tyler), or at the end ul the fifteenth century, 
wbrn Pnor Itorwra eniupleinl the bulblingi.. It i« not to 
likely to liave been of the twelfth century, the dale of llio 
foundation, unlesa it eacatird tbe fire; but if thia liiiptu- 
bable •uppoaition were a tact, we shoiibl mit expect to fimi 
an elaborate metallic fiuiah to the rool uiiln>t a ttory had 
hern vuliwNiiiently adilr,!. I believe It to have ttona jiut 
to the nurtb-wevl ol the nave of the chiucti (without being 
acluaUy part of It) where Jeruialem l'a»age enlm Bt. 
John'* Square, and certainly not at ” a cmetiiig,” aa tome 
writerc have xurmitod. Tlir late Mr. H. \V. Brower‘t pie- 
tutew<|ue anil inuginativi- drawing it quiw- uiirrliable, at 
are alto the re-i-i-uct of Van den Wvngetde'* and Newton's 
bird'o-eye vlewi. Stowe doee not mention lewd at Uir 
material uitnl foi the “gratni and rnamrlled " work, and 
any evidence av to ita actual conipotiliim woubl be of great 
inlereaL - K. \V. H. 

t Tbii was a ■mall imugr of Ctirlal,once (airtol a crucifix. 
It mayor may nut have once belonged to «ome inmate, but 
without connection with Uui arebitacture.— E. W. II. 
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200 year* ago. Aa to patting up towers, turrets, 
and elaborate erections in a perishable mate- 
ri^, and covering tbeiii with an imperishable 
material such as lead, he was not sure whether 
the effect of that covering would be as permanent 
as some seemed to think. It had been bis ex¬ 
perience, in treating an old house where there 
bail been a timber turret covcrcil with lead, to 
find that the load hod cracked iu several places, 
and had not been looked after; oonseqncutly the 
water bad got in and causeil tlio timbers behind 
to rot in a most disastrous manner. The treat¬ 
ment Mr. Starkie Gardner had alluded to. of 
covering concrete and metal material with lead, 
would undoubtedly prevent that, and seemed to 
be quite a feasible method of using lead construc¬ 
tion. With regard to the size of the sheets he 
thought tliat in any treatment of lead as surface 
decoration they must not have too hugi* panels. 

Mr. starkie GARDNER, in reply to Mr. 
Spiers, said that he had spent almost two days in 
looking over the accounts of the building of Non¬ 
such, and had fuimd that plaster of Paris was used 
there, which was a gypsum plaster, and of no use 
for external work. From what he liod read, he did 
not think that any kind of plaster was knuwn at 
that time which would have been available for 
modelled panels; and, aItl)ough there was some 
doubt about the exact meaning of the descriptions, 
lie did not think, by the light of the earlier build¬ 
ings in Goldsmiths' Row, there could l)c any 
doubt tliat the whole of the decorative work of 
Nonsuch was actually cast lead-work. The figures 
were clearly so—in fact, the account as goo<) as 
stated tlmt all the decoration to the uppt-r stories 
was lead. 1 lo hail not bad very much experience in 
lead construction; the largest work ho hod liad 
to do was the bridge across Northumlicrland 
Street, and in that case ho had cast panels — 
cast in sand in an open mould, just as the 
old fircbacks were. So far as ho could recol¬ 
lect. the size of the pantds would liave been about 
t feel by fi. Rut there was no difliciilty whatever in 
casting loud; if they had enough heated nieUl 
and enough caldrons to ponr from, they could 
run tho casting over a [lanel of 10 feet. He 
did not, however, recommend cast panels of such 
large size because of their unwicldiness, and, 
moreover, ho did not think there would be any 
advantage in doing what would to a great extent 
lie a lour tie firree. There was no Mtter fixing 
for lead than by screws, screwing it to tho iron. 
Rut care must be taken to give an amount of 
play ; the scrcw-hoIes should be elliptical, so thot 
tho lead might move on tho fixings; otherwise 
there would be a tendency to buckle in changes of 
temperature. Thoir aim should be to get the 
panels as thin as poesible. Whore there was a 
good deal of relief one had less control over it, 


but for fiat bas-relief it could, be thought, be run 
a quarter of an inch. 

iln. ERNEST GEORGE: May the lead safely 
touch the iron ’? 

.Mr. ST.VRKIE GARDNER: Certainly. There 
was no action between lead and iron unless there 
was water between them. Dry junction had no 
effect whatever; there was no galvanic action 
going on except water were present. The oxido 
—that white colour that came to old lead— 
was a very curious thing, lie could nut con¬ 
ceive that it could be due to silver, because they 
all knew that silver oxide was black, and he did 
not think the presence of silver could possibly 
affoct the oxidisation of lead. Very possibly 
arsenic might; ho should think it would not 
be beyond the bounds of science to start that 
white oxide, if necessary, by a chemical applica¬ 
tion of an oxidising agent. Any chemi.<<t of ex¬ 
perience would probably be able to sug^'st a 
means of starting it, just as the green oxkIc on 
cupper could be starteil. He agreed that it was a 
great drawback to load that it should assume that 
black colour; but ho expected that it would pas.s 
off with age and liecome of the proper white that 
thov admiml. As regards welting lead, the draw- 
boclc to actuaUy joining the joints was tho change 
of temperature. It was necessary to allow a 
nu>anH of contracting and expanding, and that 
could only be done by some kind of loose joint 
that was rolled orer and watertight. The moment 
tho joints were burned together, buckling and 
trouble were bound to ensue, so that he had 
always advocated either strips of lead to cover 
the joints or lapping tho edges one over the other in 
a way that would admit of movement. In reply to 
Mr. lludson he would not suggest that parts of a 
fountain that could be kicked by children and played 
with shoulil bo of lead. There should always be 
a stone basin, or something in front to hold the 
water, and the lead-work could be behind the water 
whore it could not be tampered with and injuml. 
Stowe, nnU^ he had misread him, particularly 
stated that the tower of St. John's was of lead; 
that the whole of the work that was decorated 
and painted and was so beautiful was tlio lead 
portion of it. It was not really enamelled, but it 
hail the effect of enamel. It must have lioen 
painted, and perhaps painted over gilding in some 
way to give it that sort of look. There was no 
doubt that the French always, or in very many 
cases at least, tried to produce the effect of enamel 
work on their cathedral roofs. The negro figure 
llwt used to be in Cleuient's Inn hod been removid 
to the Temple, and was in the Temple Garins 
now. There were a good many contemporary re¬ 
plicas of it dotted about tho country. It was one 
of the stock motlels, although it was one of tho 
most beautiful of them. 
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CHRONICLE. 

The Prcsi<l«nt'i “At Home.*' 

The President's first “ At Homo *' this session 
took pliicc in the rooms of Uio Institute on Mondiiy, 
the 11th inst. These reunions were originated by 
the President nt the beginning of la.st session, 
their object being to give luetnbm an opportunity 
of Iwcoraing l>6tter acquainted witli one anotlier, 
and to bring them together in more genial ond 
friendly intercourse than is possible at any of the 
regular functions of the Institute. Tlie general 
feeling among all present on these occasions is 
that no more delightful moans of achieving such 
an object could be devised. The President’s hos¬ 
pitality at this the third event of the kind was 
enjoyed by little short of fonr hundred and fifty 
luembeni, l-iondou and provincial—perhaps the 
largest company of Follows and Associates over 
assembled at one time within the walls of the In¬ 
stitute. At the previous “ At Homes ** drawings 
were shown representative of the works of the late 
J. F. Bentley and W. Kden Nesfiold; ut the last, 
the architect of Truro Cathedral, t^> Ute John 
Loughborough Pearson, was represented—a 
uumerouB collection of his drawiiig.H having been 
kimlly lent by his son Mr. J. L. Pearson [/*'.]. The 
following is a list of them :— 

Aftor K«Lalr DOkc —(VI *bccU. 

St. Slephnfi's. Uuumnmuoth -90 ihrcts. 

Ctivwlm lliklt and SUvircixa—H iilieeUt. 

t'anibridKO I’niwmity Library—0 ahimtii. 

IHUbin Holme Tower and Spiro—1 iduiil. 

Kree'land Chutrh, Iternloit and Kaet Window—1 eherU 

SidlMijr Siuaex Coilrgr, Camliridgv; eirvaliona—Cahoeu. 

Flagon and Cup—1 

He^ngley I'ulplt-‘J eheeU. 

flovw I'arieh Church-13 ahrate. 

BL Auuuatinc'a. Kilhum —7 ahecta. 

Ditto, Itciodoa ■ 1 ahoet. 

Lcchiaile Manor tloQt*—1 aheatn. 

St. Agnra', Liverpool—V aheett. 

Ditto, Itcr^M—1 ahreL 

All siUnta* Church. Maldainnr- I altret. 

MiddlaMx Hoi^ital Chapel—3 ahraiia. 

Manningham Bruce Church, Iteredin—1 aliMt. 

I'eierboTOQxh Cathedral -0 abeeta. 

St John the Evanipillat, lied Lion Bqoaro—9 aheeto. 


Truro Cathedral —II abeeta. 

Ditto, I’ulplt and Iteredo*—9 idtrela. 

Thnrataalon Church, Itercdoa—I aheet. 

SL ttcatTRe’a. Windaor: Altar Cti.1 ahra-t. 

Weatwooal Houae -9 iheeU. 

WeatmiRater Hall ^5 aheela. 

St. I'etar'a, Vauihall; Pulpit and Chanoel Serwra—0 
•beets. 

Mr. Pearson, who was a Royal Gold Metlallisi of 
the Instiinte, died in Deoember 181)7 at tlio ago 
of eighty-one, and was buried in Wustminider 
Abbey. Some of hi.s works and drawings are 
illustrated in the Memoir by Mr. W. D. CarOo 
which apiteaml in the Jocknml for 8th January 
18U8. 


THE PRIZES .AND STl'DENTSUU'S HiW. 

Deed of Award. 

The Designs and Drawings submitted for the 
Institute IMses and SindcnUhips are now on 
exhibition in the Gallery of the Alpine Club 
(entrance in Mill Street. Conduit Street, W.). 
The exhibition is open every day from 10 a.h till 
K r.M. iinUl it doses on the :iOth Jauttury. Thu 
Presenution of Prizes takes place on the I at 
February. 

The (ktiinciPs I teed of .Award, made under seal 
pnrHintnt to By-law W5. and read at the General 
Aleeting of the 18lli January, states tlial the 
Council have rasmineil the works submitUhl for 
the Institute Silver Medals, the Soane Medallion, 
Hie Owen Jones and Pugin Stuilentaliips, the 
Gcalwin Bursary, the Tiu- Prize, the Arthur Catits 
Prize, and the Grissell Gold Medal, and gives 
particulars of the competitions and the results 
thereof as fallows:— 

Thk Royal 1s«titutk Silvkb Mkuaiji. 

(i.)7'fic Essay Medial and Twenty-fice Ouineas, 

Eight Essays on “ The Delineation of Archi¬ 
tecture’* were recoivetl for the Silver Medal under 
the following mottoes;— 

I. Alpha. 

9. “An lotign, Vila him it." 

а. Buthwrll. 

4. •• P'lureol lemper fldell* clviu*." 

б. " Forinns xquatur.” 

0. “ KcMirKam.'' 

7. - Thr <Jth." 

K. X, 

Tlie Council regret tliat they ore unable to award 
the Modal, but they have granted a Modal of 
Merit and Ton Guineas to the author of the Essay 
liearing the motto •• X " [Claude Jiatley, Litlfe 
liuuudtctntd, IpswicK\. 

(ii.) The Measured Dntvlnys Medal and £10. 10s. 

Twelve sets of Drawings wore sent in of the 
various buildings iiidicattHl, and under mottoes as 
follows:— 
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I. Arcber:—C itninen ( 81 . Pknl'i Chntch, DeptfoH). 

3. Uftyito;—5 ftrnlnfn (Mordcn Colkcr, filMkhosUi). 

3. Cajtlix;—0 »tniner> iSu 0«o:^'« Cbotcb, H«nut<t 

4. Coniicr 1^1:— I lUalncri (LaiI; Chaml, LicliQelil 

C«ltkBdnll. 

$. DaJpbio:—5 »train«rs (Chorch of St. OiwoIJ, Asli- 
boanM, Derbftbin). 

5. Bn otmnt t—S itniiMn (Th> (Joron't Hoiue, Cmui* 

vteb). 

7. Erin4 stminen (StNlehubu'Church. Old Shore. 

bam. SntMX). 

8 . Gothic :—S itnlticn (Tidnmell Cbureb. Dcrbrahire). 
a. 8 lrepl«.Jack 0 atruiocn (Cbriat (Hiaicb, Sew- 

«ate). 

10. Tluwe;—8 ttrainm (Qbunu Caatlc, Forianhlrel. 

11. The Binb5 aintincri (Priory Chureh of tit. Mary 

and St. DIaac, Baxgiorc, Suiwi). 

12. Vb:—0 ctialnen (St. Jauiaa's Church, Pfocadillyt. 

The CooncU award the Silver Medal and Ton 
(tniiieaa to tlio delineator of the Church of St. 
Oawuld, Aahboume, Derbyshire, submitUd ondor 
the motto ** Dolphin ” [Laurence J/, Ooteh, (12 
Lt/ulon Armuc, nest Ealimj, H’’.], and Certificates 
of Hon. Mention to the delineaiors of Tideewell 
Church, Derbyshire, and 8t. Jamoe’a Churcli, 
Piocadillr, submitted under the respective niottoee 
of “ Gollim y [f7. S. Sitlumont, Pntdmtial Cham- 
liert, 78 Kiiuj Street, 3IancltesUr] and ** Via *’ 
[C. Lorett out, 17, Albert Street, IteijenVt Park}, 

The Th.w'eluxo STi;OE.vrsinP8. 

(i.) The Soane 2/edailion and A'lOO. 
Fourteen Designs for a University Theatre wore 
submitted, under the following mottoes;— 

1. .Vipiraot;—7 •tralnan. 

2. I>o«n (1 (traimm. 

a. Gable Kndie:—3 alratncnu 

4. Ilal0 atraint^ 

A. Ionian5 atrainari. 

(V. Jonah Man :—7 atrainera. 

7. Uxon:—7 atralnore. 

8. Phicni*;—7 atrainerR 
'J. Itannock ^>-5 •tralnenu 

in. Botuuila:— 7 >train«r>. 

II. Hanctna Doaeu*:—7 alrainets. 

12. Star (devica) t—4 atrainera. 

18. Tay:—7 itriUnera. 

14. X 7 atrainera. 

Tbc Council have awarded tlie Medallion and 
(subject to the specified conditions) the suiii of 
One Hundred Founds to the author of the design 
bearing the motto “ Oxon ” [f'rrderic J. Ilorth, 
1, (Jarendtsh Square, Uult], and a Certificate of 
Hon. Mention to the autlior of the design bearing 
the motto “ Gable Endie " [David Smith, .H8. 
Albert Square, Dundee, N.h.], 

(it.) The Owen Jones SiwlenUhip and 4 . 100 . 
Five applications were roceivid for the Owen 
Jones KtuueiiUkip from the following:— 

1. \V, Daridsun;—0 atrainen. 

2. L. II. Gnthric:—6 alraincTi. 

5. Jamea M'Laeblan0 atrainera. 

4. Knink lilahman8 atrsinani. 
a. H. Moricy:—6 atrainera. 


The Council have awarded the Certificate and 
^bjuct to the specified oonditions) Uie sum of 
One Hundred Founds to Jdr. IF. Davidson, 121, 
Gilmore Place, Edinburgh, and a Medal of Merit 
to -Vr. //. Morleif, 00, Smlnetj Street, S. Kensimj' 
ton, S’.H*. 

(iii.) The Pugin Studentship and £40. 

Three applications wore received for the Fugin 
Btudcntsbip from the following :— 

1. A. E. Bullock2 atrainera. 

2. W. S. A. Gordon0 tlraimnra. 

8. F. C. Mnara 8 atralnrra. 

The CotmcQ have awarded the liledal and (subject 
to the specified conditions) the sum of Forty 
Pounds to J/r. F. C. Hears, 05, Sydney Street, 
S. Kensimjtm, S.H'., and a Medal of Merit to 
Hr. IF. S. A. (Jonlon, 05, UVUmcadoir Hoad, 
IJilher Green, SJi. 

(iv.) The Oodtein Medal and 4.05. 

Two applications were nceivetl for the Godwin 
Bursary from the following :— 

1. H. I’liUllpa Fletcher: —8atlmlnera. 

2. F. B. ilioma:—8 atraloora. 

The Council have awiudid the Medal and (sub¬ 
ject to the specified couditions) the sum of 4.05 to 
Hr. n. Phillips Fletcher J. 

(v.) The Tite Certificate awl .^00, 

Eleven Designs for a Ctvseent in a largo City 
were submitted umler the following mottoes:— 

1. Anglicn3 atrainera. 

2. Anti<iuun> OUinrni.7 atrainna. 

3. Brid^:—8 atrainera. 

4. Bydaiid:—3 ■traim'ra. 

5. Coluunade:—3 ittBlnora. 

8. Canny Alnwick:—2 itrainera. 

7. Oracent (device):—3 atrainera. 

8. Fleur-de-Ida (device) :-3 atrainera. 

ti. Pockanifl3 atrainera. 

to. Porthne : —3 atrainera. 

11. Bed Shield:—8 atrainera. 

The Council have awarded the Certificate and 
(snfajeot to the specified oonditions) a sum of 
Thirty Founds to the author of the d^ign bearing 
the motto “Bridge” [Hcahm Corny a (J.J, 14. 
Grrof Ormond Street, IF.C.l, and a Medal of 
Merit to the author of the design bearing the 
motto “ Fortbos " r.drlANr J9. Niclwlson, 10, iloiful 
Crescent, Gbtsqtw). 

The .\«THi'n C.\te.s Fmzt:: 4:40. 

Four applications for the Arthur Cates Frize 
were received from the following gentlemen 

1. J. IL (Sibbout:—-11 aUainuTs. 

2. Baxter Ureift15 atimlDcra. 

3. F. Winton N'awnun:—It atrainera. 

I. John Swarbrirk:—18 atrainera. 

The Council regret that they are unable to 
award the Frize, but they have gruntoil the sum <if 
Twenty Guineas to Hr. F. IFrn/on Eeuman.&H, 
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Savemait Jiocul, JlatiijuUiid, .\.n ,, and a Cer¬ 
tificate o( Hon. Mention to Mr. Jiaxter Greiij [.1.], 
183, Pulwich Grove, Dulwich, SJ2. 

I’lltZK KOK DKhlON AND CoXSTHt’CTIOX. 

The Gruicll Gold Uejlaland £\0. 10<. 
Fourteen de:iigns for a Timber Spire or I-anlem 
Termination were submitted under the following 
mottoes: — 

1. Oinioa : - 3 itlnuncn. 

2. Corpentof : — I ftrainw. 

3. Celt;—I lUaioer. 

4. Dew: — 2 itiaiotn. 

H. Eihcrs:— S •tnUucrt. 
n. Icb Di«n3 itninen. 

7. Le Noid: — 1 stniiner. 

5. Mente M*nui|ue3 >lntiners. 

U. Oak8 ttrainrrii. 

10. Opal3 rtrainera. 

11. Simplex: - 3 etraineni. 

12. SkjrUne 8 etraincrik. 

13. Wee MucgTexoT: —3 atrolnen. 

14. YddiuiK Ooch1 •tniiier. 

The Council have awarded the Medal and Ten 
Guineas to the author of the design bearing the 
motto “Cardon" 'J. William Uehhurn.HS, 1‘ahull 
Jlitad, .Y.ir.], and a Medal of Merit to the nuiliOT 
of the design bearing the motto " Ich I>ien “ 
Arthur Jaa. Barclay, 843, Union Street, Aier- 
deen, N.D.]. 

Tub AsnriTEL Pkize 1903. 

The Council have, on the recommendation of 
the Board of Examiners (Architecture), awarded 
the A^ipitcl Prize to Mr. F. Winton Newman, 
of London. Mr. Newman was registered Pro¬ 
bationer in 1695, Student in 1H97. and paitsed the 
Final Examination in November 1903. 

Tub Tilweluso Stpdesth* Wouk. 

Soane Alcdallitt 1902.—The Council have ap- 
roved the drawings executed by Mr. Jamte B. 
'ulton, who was awonled the Medallion in 1!X)2, 
Slid who studied in Italy, Gibraltar, Algiers, Malta, 
Egj’pt, Palestine, Turkey, Greece, Austria, Hun¬ 
gary, and Germany. 

Tile PrUeman 1902.—The Council have 
approved the work of Mr. Charles Gascoyne, who 
was awarded the Tite Prize of 1902, and who 
studied in Italy. 

Tile TrUertutn 1903. The Council have 
approved the work of Mr. David Smith, who 
was awarded the Tito Prize for 1903, and who 
studied in Italy. 

lUtijin Studenhhip 1903.—The Council have 
approved the work of Mr. J. Harold Gibbons [.l.j, 
who was cdectcd Pugin Student for 1903, and who 
studied in Gloucestershire and Somersetshire. 

Thu Deed of Award, hears date 16th January 
loot, and is signed by John Slater, Viee-Pre$ident ; 
Ernest George and K. S. Balfour, Afemhert o/ 


Council; Alexander Graham, Hon. Secretary ; 
\V, J. L^kc, Secretary. 

The Ute Henry Saxou Snell F.). 
ilr. Saxon Snell, whose death occurred on the 
10th inat in his 73rd year, had been a Fellow of 
the Institute since 1673. lie was the son of Mr. 
George Blngmve Snell, of london, and entered 
the office of Sir James IVnnotliome, afterwords 
becoming assistant to Sir Joseph Paxton, and then 
to Sir William Tite. In 1651 ho_ gained the 
Itoyal Academy Silver Meilal for his measured 
drawings of the steeple of St. Mary-le-Bow, 
Cheapside. About 16(50 he was appointed arehi- 
lect to the St. Marylebono Board of (ioardions, 
in which capacity be began the reconstruction of 
the Marvlebonc Workhouse, .\mong his prin 
cipol arcliitectural works were the Boys’ School 
for the Royal Patriotic Fund, Wandsworth; the 
Convalescent Home for Children, Norbiton; the 
Holbom l.'nion Infirmary, Highgato Hill; St. 
Olave’s, Tooley Street, L'nion Infirmary; St. 
George's, Hanover Square, Union Infirmarr; 
Casual Words, Morylolmne Workhouse; Maryie- 
bone Swimming Baths; Infirm Wards and 
administrative offices for St. Luke's Workhouse 
in City Road and Shepherdess Walk. In 1667 
hia designs were adopted for a conversion of the 
front main building of the Aberdeen Royal 
Infirmary for administrative and clinical purposes 
only, and for the removal of all the patients into 
new pavilions at the rear. He whs archiU>cl, 
jointly with Mr. Alfred Williams, of the Kensing¬ 
ton Infirmary, and assisted the lato Captain 
Fowke, R.E., on the Dublin Exhibition, Mr. 
Saxon Snell was afterwards for some jeors in 
partner'-hip with his i>on, Mr. Alfred Saxon Snell, 
under the stylo of H. Saxon Snell and Son, and 
thus constituted the firm carrit'd out extensive 
works for various Metropolitan Boanls of Guar¬ 
dians. A full list of these works appeart, in The 
Builder for tlie Kith inst. Mr. Snell retired from 
practice about seven years ago. 

National Registratioo of Plumbers. 

From the Plumbers' Company has been receivoil 
a facsimile of the portable certificate, or registra¬ 
tion ticket, for the vear I9Ut, Uxtuvl by the Com¬ 
pany to registered plumbers. It folds in two 
about the size of a lady's visiting-card, and bears 
the number of the certificate, the name, address, 
and signature of its holder, and the signature of 
tbo Clerk of the ('orapany. In the chief cities 
and towns of the UniU^ King<iom the certificate 
boars the signature of the secretary to the local 
district council. The colour of the dale printed 
across the face U varied each year to facilitate 
identification. It is requested that complaints, if 
any, of work done by rugistetcil plumbers should 
lie addn-ssed to the Company. 
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UETIEWS. 

EGYPTIAN ARCHITECTUllE. 

VAri df fccliir chtt Ut Kyyptwnt. Par AugmU Choi*}/. 

Sm. /». Pari*. 1004. Price iO franc*. [Kdtiuard 

Hoaraf/tt, 70. Rim d* Stine, Pari*.] 

^Yh^•n in 1M60 1 wm measuring Uic theatre of 
Bacchus at Athens, which at that time hail not long 
been discovered, 1 found another “ cliiel takin' 
notes,” with whom I entered into conversation in 
the course of the afternoon unil again on the fol¬ 
lowing day. A few veara ago I clmnced to refer 
to the hasty and illeml>l<^ diarj" which 1 kept 
during luy tour, and found the following entry: 

“ Mailc the acquaintance at the Fn<nch Academy 
of an engineerof the Ecolodes Ponts etChaussees, 
a young man of 2.'! or 24, remarkably intelligent, 
and full of theories on all possible points connected 
with tlio buildings in the Acropolis, Ac. He bos, I 
believe, already written many essays about them 
which have received the approval of the Institute 
of France.” That young man was Monsieur 
Auguste Choisy, the distinguished French author, 
whose works on L'Art tie iMltir ehez lea Ro- 
nutiiu and L’Art tie btltir ehtt Us Ht/tantins 
have become household words amongst our 
students in late years. 

Among other works, M. Choisy published in 
1895) a lliatory of ArehiUoture, in two volumes, 
which is less known, possibly on account of the 
largo number of technical terms in it. In tlie 
promraiion for this work, which includol Egyptian 
architee-ture, M. Chuisy set forth hLs views as 
regards the construction of the Pyramids aud 
Temples, and explained in detail the method of 
building arches in crude brick without centrc-N, 
which had aircaily Ixxui divined some 12 or 14 
years ago. In the new work just published, L’.irt 
tic btUir cha U* K'ji/ptiens, M. Choisy has re- 
liimeil to tile subject, and brought forward a large 
amount of new material, with minute observations 
on the various methods adopted by tlic Egyptians, 
both in tlic construction of their stone temples 
and of their made brick walls and storehouses. 
In addition to over lUO coiiper-plato engravings 
introduceil in the text, M. Choisy has nilded 48 
photographs which are of great value, not only 
because they confirm the views set forth by the 
author, but os representing subjects and points of 
view which tlio amateur or professional photo¬ 
grapher would liave deemed unworthy of the 
caiuera. From M. ChoUy’s point of view un¬ 
finished portions of building and faulty con¬ 
struction are of much greater value to him as 
exceptions to the rule by which he proves his 
theories to be well foundem 

M. Choi^ generally managea to condense Into 
a single page that to which most vrritera would 
devote a whole chapter, the result being that 
in about 180 luges of text, with an average of 


20 lines to the page, he has compressed an amount 
of matter on winch many volumes might liave 
been written. 

The two most important discoveries in this 
volume are, first, the reasons why in cerlam great 
walls of crude brick at Abydos and Komak, the 
courses, instead of being horizontal, arc laid in 
undulating or wavy beds; and, secondly, the 
machines and the methods adopted by the 
Egyptian masons to raise their stones into 
position. 

As regards the first, the undulating courses 
have hitherto been ascribed either to settlement 
of foundation or to an attempt to prevent 
destruction by earthquakes; hut if. Choisy points 
out that in some coses they are built upon rock, 
where no settlement would take place, and earth¬ 
quakes very rarely occur in Egypt. Having noticed 
that the wall-s built in waving courses wv>ro 
invariablv near the Nile or some inland lake, 
whereas high up or in the desert the courses were 
horizontal, M. Choisy came to the conclusion 
that the precautions taken by the Egyptia^ 
were deemed necessary because, with water in 
proximity, the moisture from lielow was draam up 
into the brickwork by the heat of the sun in the 
daytime, and at night this moisture condensed 
and the crude bricks increased in bulk. If the 
walls were built on a slope, the lower surfaces 
being moist there was a tendency to slip, and in 
any case the iwolling of the bricks might cause 
cracks. To obviate these dangers, if a concave 
bill were given to portions of the wall it would 
prevent slipping, and by heaving at intervals open 
vertical joints, these jomts were closcil up by the 
hygroiiietric changes in the brick. 

In order to raise the blocks of stone M. Choisy 
gives, amongst others, examples of two lovers—(A) 
a scries of levers side by side with a heavy counter¬ 
poise; and (B) an assemblage of timber which he 
calls I'aaceiiMur oteillant (oscillating cradle). 
This machine (of which ho says there are twenty- 
one examples in the Loqvtc) is rcnnsenUnl in the 
British Museum by a small moaol only, which 
was found in a tomb. This model has always 
Ijocu assumed to be one of a centre on which 
arches were built; but, us M. Choisy has proyeil 
that all therr vaults were built without centering 
of any kind, it must have served some other pur- 
poM. The cradle consists of two beams of timber, 
of segmental shape, about (» feet long, framed 
together at a distance of about 2'fl with stout 
wooden bars. l)n the top of the oscillating cradle, 
tlio stone, measuring about four feet square by 2’U 
high, was shifted by means of an inclined plane, 
and then, by means of levers and two or three blocks 
of stone, introduced one after the other mider the 
cntdle, the stone was raised and shifted on to tlie 
upper bed, the limit of height of the same being 
am>ut 6 feet. This is the height established in 
the Great Bynunid, aud the cradle is the inter- 
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pn-tAiioD 'whicli M. Chois>' puta on the description 
given by Herodotus, who says that the inachine 
for raising the stones from one level to anotlier 
was mode of small pieces of wood. As Herodo¬ 
tus’s description was given to him by the priests, 
it is the principle rather than the exact form taken 
by tlie machine on which, as ^I. C'hoisy suggests, 
we have to rely. On the other hand, the model 
in the Kritish Mnseum is probably from 2.000 to 
l,.'i4X) years later than the Great Pyramid, so that 
the methods employcil in raising the blocks in the 
latter continued in use up to and probably includ¬ 
ing the Homan domination. 

I'p to the present day it has always l>een 
assumed that inclined planes formed the onlv 
scaffolding employed by the Egyptians: but >1. 
Choisy points out that at Kaniak, where the 
temples are planted so close one to the other, 
there would be no room for the immense extension 
of these inclined planes. lie suggests, therefore, 
as an alternative, the t«mi>orary erection of a scries 
of step-platforms similar to those which formed 
the actual kernel of the Great Pyramid, and he 
brings forwanl, in corroboration of hU theory, photo- 
gruplis representing tlie remains of the tem|>ornry 

E hilform which was erccttsl in the great court of 
[arnak in order to build the i’ylon and the ad¬ 
joining coloniude. These remains liave usually 
Ixien regarded as works of late date when those 
coiurts were taken possession of hy sqnatters who 
settled in the pre-cincts of the k-mple; hut H. 
Choisy gives a photograph of one, and of the 
colonna^ which adjoins the Pylon, and hero one 
notes tliat the capitals of the columns still remain 
ri» bltK, and have never been worked down to 
their pmiicr shape (raraUi). For some unknown 
reason the work was stopped and the colonnade 
was left unfinished. It is hy minute observations 
of this kind that M. Choisy has been able to re¬ 
veal to ns the metlmls of construction employed 
hy the Egyptians from the earliest times, and 
those to whieli we have drawn attention furm a 
small portion only of his great treatise-. 

Ill the last pages of bis work M. Choisy snm- 
inariscs the metboils emplovetl by other nations. 
Thus the preliistoriu {M-oplu who erected the 
menhirs and dolmens in various carts of England 
and at Camac in Brittany worketl according to 
the Egyptian metliod, as also tlie Plucuicians at 
Ilaalbec; and, following the sculptural n-presenta- 
tions in their bas-reliefs, the Assyrians. 

The descriptions given in Vitruvius fx. 0) and 
Pliny (xxxvi. 21) suggest, according to 11. Choisy, 
that the methods of constniction in the Temple of 
Kpliesus wen- only partially Egyptian, and ut 
Selinus in Sicily ho says not lung exists of 
Elution precMlent. 

The beauty and simplicity of 11. Cboisy's illiis- 
Irativu diograms In lni< text Itavo already been 
appreciated in his other works, but his photographic 


reproductions are now and will be of inostimablu 
value, not only as supporting his theurief, but as 
records of Eg^vplian coiistrnctinn, most oi which 
in course of time may iM>ssibly disappear. 

H. PiIUNK. Si'IEIIH. 


SHRDPSHIRE CHURCHES. 

As Ankittttuml Actount of the Churehet of Shn^Hkire.. 
liH th* Hrr. />. //. S. CntMOff, lllmttrtiltd tnih i’fccta- 
gnrjiAi b]f Moriin J. Harding; and ipUM Omumd I'laui 
of tht nuut im/arfasl Ckurtka bfi IK. .tr/Anr Watih 
f.l.l. I'iirt C, f/ZobK'S iT L'o., WrUimgkm, Shrojmhirr, 
1903 .; 

Hr. Cranage is nearing the completion of bis 
monumental account of die churches of Shrop¬ 
shire, a work which leaves very litUo for any future 
architectural historian to add to. Everything 
noticeable aliout each chnrch appears to be noticed, 
and all donbtfnl points of interest are discussed 
at adequate length. The descriptions of the 
buildings are fuU without liecoming prosy, and in¬ 
structive without being dogmatic. Mr. Cranage 
is not ^tisfiid with merely reconling the features 
and history of the subjects of his inquiry; he 
studies them also from the artistic point of view. 
He imnsiders with a highly cuRR-utod sense of 
discrimiiution what is worthy of being ailmirnd 
or the reverse in the work of every age. His 
open-mindedness and independence of fashionablo 
prejudices are refreshing. The work of no one 
century is all sacred to him, nor that of anuUier 
all nrcnraeil. The author shows a most happy 
tcmp<<r ill being able to spr^ak even of things done 
in the iiinetcenth century withoat the incessant 
bitter railing which gives siwh an unpleasant aa 
well aa monotonous flavour to so much of our 
recent architectural literature. He ^ eyes 
ready to appreciate good work of every age; and, 
oven when justice obliges him to blame results of 
unuistrucUMl zeal, he is never uncharitable, but 
always willing to recognise that even what we 
most disapprove of now wro-s done by men very 
like onrsolves, doing their liest according to their 
own lights. 

The “ plum " of tlie present volume is the very 
interesting church of Acton Burnell, attributed to 
llishop Burnell, the ga^at Minister of King 
Edward I., whose work nt Wells is so well known. 
Among many oihcra the churches of Coiulovor, 
Alberburv, and the curious little Jacobean chapel 
at Langley may bo mentioned. Everyone in- 
terestcU in the |jerenuial question of tlie •* low side 
window ” should look up the drawings and de¬ 
scription of what Mr. Cranage truly calls the very 
remarkable window of this kind at Church I’reen. 
Mr. \\ ebb 8 plans and details and the photo¬ 
graphic views continue up to the standard of tlie 
fonner parts. 


Autiiuu S, Flowkk. 
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THE ANCIENT CITY HALLS. 

Thf Ancient IhilU uf tkt Cit^ Ouiidt, draten in lUhi}- 
frnpkjf bff TkumiM It, Waf, with *ame oetannl ttu 
llittitrg of Uu CompanU* by Philip Sorman, f.S.A. 
4it. tjond, 1903. [i/turi. Otortpi Ml <t Suhj. York 
Strftt, Cotmt O'arom, RM'.J 

Oq putting down this book after a careful 
peruMtl one does so with a slight fbeiing of dis¬ 
appointment—at least that was my experience. 
On glancing at the title, and before opening it, 

I pictured to myself drawings which would at least 
have put on record the architectural beauties of 
some of the City halls in an architectural manner, 
accompanied by descriptions, more or less critical, 
of their ^-ariatilln8 in the style of building in vogue 
iust after the (Ireat Fire of London in 1066. 
Nearly all these ancient hall.s, as Mr. Norman 
says in his Introduction, were destroyed, cither 
totally or in part, by this national calamity, and 
such claims as they have to be “ ancient" date 
from that time. 

The drawings themselves are excellent examples 
of Mr. Way’s method of work in lithography, but 
one cannot help feeling that this .method is more 
effective in suggestions of old bridges across the 
Thames, and for general sketchy effects in quaint 
.streets, as shown in his drawings inArr.hitecluriit 
Iletnaint of Itu'hmnnil, Ticieleenhtm, tie., and in 
Ancifnt Jtoyal PaUtcf-t in and near London, than 
in the present series, the subjects of which seem 
to demand a greater clearae.ss in the details than 
is perhaps possible when executed in the process 
adopted. A general effect with a careful oyu to the 
pictorial composition is what )lr. W'ay gives us, ami 
he does this extremely well. In the view of the 
exterior of Cordwainers’ Hull in Cannon Street, 
fur instance, the whole is a charming street 8Ci‘iu.-; 
but it would he difficult to say which of the 
buildings was Cordwainers* Hall unloas one 
knew one's Cannon Street very well indeed. 

In a book of this kind the luttcrprciui is natu¬ 
rally written for the drawings instead of the 
drawings illustrating tlio letterpress. The archi¬ 
tectural features are referred to in general terms, 
whilst a good deal of space is given to “ worthies " 
of the various companies, witli their gifts of plate, 
Ac. The historicaJ portion is put in a concise and 
interesting way. and if the book were a little 
smaller one could not do lietter than put it into 
one's pocket and read it in the >{aiet courtyanls of 
the various balls whilst studying the buildings; 
and the drawings woiilil come in excellently well 
as dreamy rcmini.scone88 to be called up after 
rotuniing homo, the .studies for the day being 
ended. 

I think Mr. Way is a little hanl on the com¬ 
panies in his Preface when he says tliat there are 
but few of them who in recent years liave resisted 
the temptation to rebuild their halls, giving over 


the frontages to blocks of offices and banks. This 
is not accurate with regard to a good many of the 
companies at any rate. Where the halls are ap¬ 
proached through court 3 rard.s, as thev are in some 
cases, the halls are still there at tlic back, and the 
front buildings were probably stables or the clerks’ 
residences on one side of tbe courtyard. The 
use for such buildings having di.sappeared, to 
replace them with more useful ones was hardly 
avaricious, hut was the right thing to do. 

Thu system of admission to the livery com- 
p.anie.s by apprenticeship has by no means died 
out, as is stat^, allhongh the apprentices, having 
promised to serve tlieir masters faithfully, are 
not called upon to do more than pay an official 
visit to tbe (iuildhall to have their names enrolletl 
(and pay foes). 

1 notice a few inaccunicies on reailing the 
chapter on the •* Skinners’ Hall." This company 
dues not rank sixth, as states] on p. 61, but 
alternatively sixth and seventh with the Merchant 
Taylors’, as arranged by tlie Bilsdcn decree of 
14Ht. Rir Itobert Tichbome was no doubt a great 
man in bis lime, but be would hardly have presente<t 
a petition for the execution of Charles 1. on his own 
account. Wliat be did do was to present a •' peti¬ 
tion from Lomlon.” The amount spent on cedar 
for the cedar mom in 1666 was jL^sk;. not iii’iO, 
and the hall was not" almost rebuilt "in IK 17 - 18. 
A good deal of so-called decorative work was done 
then, but tlie fabric was not interfered with. 

These are, after all. small matters, and do not 
in the least deduct from the fact that Mr. Way 
lia-t given ns a series of very interesting drawings, 
and Mr. Nonnan a charmingly written epitome of 
some of the more prominent facta in the histories 
of some of the old ('ity companies. When, how¬ 
ever, will some devoted band of students set to 
work and make measured drawings of all these 
interesting buildings, with tbe dates of the various 
additions and " improvements " marked on Utem ? 
How valuable such drawings would be fur refer¬ 
ence a bumlrcd years hence! 

NY. C-tvi'BEU. Joses. 


PLUMllING. 

l^turn to PltimbtTt. Seeood Serin. Deinta mriety 
Papm on Sanitary pittinfft ami their Pitting, Mnl- 
teork, CoMrr Lining, HyJroiMicJi and Ilydraulict, dr. 
Py J, if'rigkt CCaekt. Il'tlh *30 illuttratiim*. In. 
Land. I'JOS. [ft. T. Batt/ord, 01, High IMberm, H'.C.] 

This collection of lectures covers a very wide 
field, allieit the subjects at which they treat arc 
curiously varied and miscellaneous in order and 
selection. From the fact that each page is divided 
into two ooltimns, it is probable that the volume 
under notice is a reprint only from the Ptomber 
and Drcontlor, in which journal, we are told in 
Uic Preface, the lectures originally appeared. -As 
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delirertd by their author in the firxt hutanec. 
there WES vciy likely no nc«1 or intention to 
follow any particular order, each one dealing with 
a distinct subject and Inui^ complete in itselr. It 
is only when the series is contained under one 
cover that the desirability of a re-arrongement 
becomes evident. For instance, it would have 
been better if the three loctures treating of water- 
closet apparatus and soil pipes (Nos. 1.4, and the 
last) hod fotlowe-d each other consecutively, and 
the second — devoted to “ Lining and covering lead 
codlns " — placed at the end of the book. 

The author is careful to explain that his mission 
does not involve the preaching of new doctrines— 
for the broad principles of sanitarv science must 
ever remain constant—but rather tuo necessity of 
a fdl and intelligent appreciation of those truths 
which are demonstrably unalterable; and he is 
clearly right in insisting that by such knowledge 
alone is it possible to avoid at times serious error 
in our work. 

Baths, wash-basins, sinks, milk dairies, house¬ 
hold laundries, and much more connected with 
the plumber’s craft are disemisod in the various 
lectures, which arc also illustrated—not always 
adequatelv, and sometimes poorly—with over two 
hundred diagrama 

The work also includes lectures on tlie physical 
properties of water, hydrostatics, io., which should 
prove of value to those who are seriously desirous 
of acquiring an insight into the scientific aspect 
of plumbing. 

.\rcliitectB with a keen sense of the lesthetic 
properties of arcliitecture will be grateful to ^fr. 
Wright Clarke for the sym]Mthy be extends to 
those who suffer from the unreasoning rigour of 
some of our by-laws. It is, however, often true 
lluit tlie by-law is less in fault than the official 
whose business it is to enforce its observance. 
The opportunities the law affords him, by virtue 
of his enormous discretionary powers, of display¬ 
ing his mental vacuity are so fully taken ad^van- 
tage of that the spectacle has ctased to be strange. 
At the same time it must Im> admitted that lie 
cannot always help himself, and these are the 
occasions when we tind that the regulations them¬ 


selves—especially in rural districts—are in direct 
conflict with common sense. 

FkKDKRICK CnATTKRTON. 


MINUTLS. VI. 

At the Sixth U«n«nl Meeting (Orduuuy) of the Sceakin 
1{I03-UM)4. held Mundajr. IStli January lUOd, at 8 p.m.— 
Preeent: Mr. John Slater, Ciat-Pmtdtnt, in the Choir, 
23 Fellowi IlnoIudinK tf mrmben of the Cooncil), SO 
.AMOciatee (iheladlng 2 metnliera of the Couneil|. 2 Hon. 
AsoocUte*, and rifitora, the Minute* of the Meeting held 
dlb January lIKKt [p. 140] having been read, Mr. O. A. T. 
Middleton {A.] tnlMd a queebon a« to the oreoracy of the 
Minute* on the ground* (1) that It did not appear thereon 
tliat the Beulution moved by himoelf woe neconded; (2) 
that the IleaolnUoo altimately put from the Chair wo* not 
in the word* of the amendment propo*«d by Mr. Moevieor 
Anderson [F.] and lecondod by Mr. Hare [F.]. On the 
lirct point, on a •uggeation of tlie Chairman, whieh woo 
neeepled by Mr. Middleton, tbe word* ** which was duly 
iMConded *' were inserted, oo that the pooeage read: ^ Mr. 
O. A. T. Middleton fonnally moved the flnt ReMilntion, 
which wwH duly oeconded, na above.” As regiuib the 
•ecoud objecUon, the Chairman etoied that the President, 
os Chairman of the Meeting in questioa, entirelv endon^ 
the Minntee on thii point na king a perfeotty orcurwle 
record of what troniqiited. The Keeulution, be ruled, waa 
therefore ralid.and no alteration thereof could be permitted. 
The Minuteti ns amended were then poseed and oigned os 
correct. 

The Secnflory announced the decease of Henry Saxon 
Knell. Fe/W, and It wu resolved that a rote of eotidolnica 
be passed to tbe relative! of the deceaoed member and 
entered umn the MiimlcH of tlie Meeting. 

The fcdliiwing Assoe.iatee attending tor the lint time 
■ince their eleetion were formoliy admitted and ligned 
the BegiiiUf. vis.; Ralph Scott Cockrill (Lowrslofll and 
Tliomas Sedgwick nregson. 

Tlie Sccrctiuy Iiavlng reoil the Deed of Award of I'riza 
and Htudentsliip* 1904 niaile by the Couneil under the 
Oimmon Seal [ p. 138], ihn seni^ eitrelopos bearing the 
mutloea of Uie aueoewfal competilun were open^ and 
the names declare<L 

A Paper by Mr. J. Storkie Gardner on Laui AacatTXv* 
Tirat having been read by the author, and illnstniteil by 
lantern aiidoi. a discussion ensned, and a vote of lhanlu 
was iwtanl to the author and nspunded to. 

The proeceding* then elooed, and the Meeting soporalnl 
at 10 p.in. 






ADDliESvS TO STUDENTS. Deliveretl by the rresident, Mr. Ashjx Webb, r.a., f.s..\., 
at the Geuertil Meeting. 1st February 1'.)(I4. 


Bbothbr Stpdents,— 

F or a second time it falls to my lot to address a few words to yon on the occasion of the 
presentation of the prir.es offered through this Institute. 

Last year my subject was the importance of work for all intending to follow the 
art of architecture, and I was told by some that this doctrine was a little hard upon the young 
men, while, on the other hand, some stndents were kind enough to write me that they had 
found what I said encouraging and useful. 

Still, though 1 do not l)elieve for a moment that young men arc afraid of hard work, I 
propose to-night to say something on the pleasures in connection with architecture, for 1 think 
there is no work in tlie world which has more pleasant by-paths and quiet resting-places tluui 
the art of architecture. 

Of course the greatest pleasure of all is the pleasure of your work. If you do not feel 
this I advise you, ns I did List year, to throw op architecture and take to something else 
UTore it is too late. Yet what pleasure can lie greater than seeing the realisation of your 
ideas in brick and stone, even though your siei>s may be faltering and the result disappointing ? 
If you can say witli Tennj-son, “ Once in a golden hour I cast to earth a seed. Up there came a 
flower,’* then those golden hours will be your pleasure in life ; few and far between tliey may 
be, but never to bo forgotten when they come, and their memory will not ftule. 

.Mr. .Stopford Brooke, in closing his Life of Browning, describes him in words which 
perhaps you will allow me to quote, for they apply to an artist in stono as much as to one in 
words. He says of Browning, “ No fear, no vanity, no lack of interest, no complaint of the 
world, no anger at criticism di.sturl>cd bis soul. No laainesa, no feebleness in effort injured 
his work, no desire for money, no falteruig of aspiration, no surrender of art for the sake of 
fame or filthy lucre, no falseness to his ideal, no l)a 80 pessimisms, no devotion to the false 
forms of beauty, no despair of man, no retreat from men into a worbl of sickly or vain beauty." 
And tlieu, later on, he describes him as " Creative and therefore joyful, receptive and therefore 
thoughtful.” 

Then he continues, “ Italy was his second country, in every city he had friends—friends, 
not only among men and women, but friends in every ancient wall, in every forest of pines, 
in every church and palace and town hall, in every |)auiting that great art had wrought, 
in every storied market-place, in every great life which had adorned, honouretl, and made 
romantic Italy.” 

MTiat a vista of pleasures such a life suggests; and I venture to recommend to you young 

Tlurl 8«<«, Vflt XL So. T.— 4 IWj. ItOi. 4 i 
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men to take such an ideal as your standard and determine to lire as near to it os you may. 
It nil seems very hii'hdloxrn and imimssiblc, ptThaps, at the moment, snrroondMl an you no 
douht »re, as we nil arc, hy the ]N.‘tty cares, troubles, and drudgery of evciy'dny lifo ; but it in 
just because you are so surrounded that you should s)! your minds on something better, and 
you will come to find some goo<l even in drudgery, as t’arlyle found in the •* common journey* 
work, well done for want of lietter." 

One of the pleasures an architect should cultivate is residing i>oetry of all sorts and 
kinds, romances, plays, and imaginative works generally. If you an? to be creative you must 
also l>e receptive; you cannot always be giving out unless you are also taking in; and if you 
cultivate the habit of rending you will l>v able to get rest and refreshment from it, even at times 
of the greatest i)erplexity, anxiety, and even embarrassment. But you must acquire the habit 
while you are young, and it will enable you in the future to transpbnt yourself for an hour 
or two, at will, into an enchanted land, where builders cease from troubling and oven your 
clients (or your desire for tliem) will be nt rest. 

Another of your pleasures will be the study of painting and sculpture (mmlern and 
antique). .Alfred Stevens, sculptor, painter, and architect, used to say, *‘ 1 know but one 
art; ” and if you are wise you will know but one, and train yourself accordingly. 

And now, what arc the other pleasures of an architect's life that may l>e indulged in, 
witli advantage to himself and his art ? I will name a few, though you already know them 
well; and in naming them I do not supjKSJc you con entertain them all. Still, you may acquire 
a uo«lding ociiuaintance with many of them ; though, if you do, kind friends will probably 
remind yon of the proverb, “ Jack of all trades, master of none; " but there is a much wiser 
|»roverb than that, “ Know a little of everj'thing and everything of something.” Follow that 
and you will l)e a well-equipped man. and that alone will be one of your greatest pleasures 
in life. 

Travel is another of the pleasures that naturally ap])eal to an architect. You may go 
round the world or over Enro|>e. or through England, though this costs money, and iwrlmiw 
that is not a plentiful article with you. Well, then, you have plenty of sco])e in London 
alone, which need not cost anything to those who live here. Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema gave 
a needtsl hint lust year to those about to travel, not to go abruml till they know something of 
their own country and their own city. Here in London we have two of the finest Gothic and 
Uenaissance churches in the world, a series of Itenaissanco parish churches uneijualled any¬ 
where, and a wealth of domestic and commercial buildings, ancient and modem, tliat would 
take a man’s life to know. A friend of mine, an architect, has hardly la'cn out of England 
all his life, and I verily believe his art is the better for it; yet how few study what is at their 
doors. •• For thus 'twas ever, things within our ken owl-like we blink at, and direct our 
M‘nreh to farthest Inde, in quest of novelties." 

To enjoy travel properly you must, of course, sketch and draw a little. In my day wc 
used to make water-colour sketches, which had no value as pictures and still less os architec¬ 
tural records ; but the making of them was and still is to some of us n distinct and harmk'ss 
pleasure, not to be overlooked but enjoyed in moderation. The same pleasure can, 1 think, Ihj 
got from i^ncil sketching, with a few of the leading dimensions added, and, though such 
sketclies cannot be /ramal, they will l)o uMr/iil, which is far more imi>ortant. 'The true value 
of all sketching is to enable the student to arrive first at the end tho artist aimed at, and then 
to discover tho means he employed; apart from this all the pretty draughtsmanship we see is 
quite thrown away. .Still, sketching will always remain, however pursuerl, one of tho rwrea- 
tions of an architect’s life. Painting is not for him, except of course a general knowledge of 
jiomtmg and sculpture—enough to enable him to fonn on opinion of good and laid, and w 
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«Ubtinguish tlie works of diflforent ninsU-rs liy their \-arioii8 uu thods; and no man should tliink of 
going to Italy without first mastoring to some extent our great collection in Trafalgar Square. 

'Hien there is arclui-ology—a good servant hut a bad master. We have allowed it to be 
our master for close on a century, and in return it has well-nigh strangled all the life out 
of UH, so that we. «lare not call our style our own. The other day 1 was asked to write my 
opinions on wluit is called “ I'.Xrt Nouveau." I wn.s obliged to decline; but liad I done so, I 
should have saiil that, Uiough no a<lmirer of that particular phase of art expression. I welcome 
almost any effort to break through the paralysing trammels in which archwologj- has bound 
so much of our work. Still, what greater pleasure con there l»e than to stay in a country 
village and trace the growth and history of its parish church, to study the Norman beginning, 
the various extensions from timo to time for incrca8e<l accommodation or display, the 
Founder’s tomb with his genealogj- and heraldry, i^rhaps the matrix of a brass and the 
disfigured font, the occasional floor tilo and the oft-de<;iphered fresco, all making an ideal 
holiday and an unadulterated pleasure; only, I must add, you had bettor leave it at that, and 
not attempt to reproduce what is not reproducible. 

Then there are what I may call tlie somewhat sterner pleasures, such as the study of 
geology and chemistry. Unless you have had your thoughts direcU-d to these at school yon 
are hardly likely to take them up afterwards; hut if you have, you will do well to keep in 
biuch with them. The cliffs and the hills will he of more interest to you for the one, and all 
life for the other, and the materials with which you build for Isjtli. 

^lusic, if you are giftc<l that way, will give you endless pleasure, if not apparently 
in very direct connection with your work; yet there may he more relation between the 
luirmonies of sound and the harmonies of pr(q>ortion thou are at present dreamt of in our 
philosophy. 

Another pleasure of a very different kind is that of criticising—not the pleasure of being 
criticised; that is a chastening ordeal good no doubt for all of us (and one which Ls never 
hulking); not the friendly criticism, however severe, among ourselves of each other s work, 
which is natural, improving, and proper; not the friendly and informing criticism, such as 
we shall no doubt hear from Mr. Gibson to-night; hut the pleasure it gives to some to 
find fault—to set up for tliemselves some almost impossible preconceived ideal of perfec¬ 
tion, and then to hold up a building to scorn and reproach IsHrauso it has not reached this 
ideal. Be as severe a critic as you like of your own work, and never allow yourself to be 
fully contente<l with it; but if I were you, 1 should leave criticism of this sort as much os 
|X)ssibIc alone. It is no doubt a duty which some feel l>nund for the good of their fellow- 
countrymen to undertake, and useful it no doubt is; but remember what the old Don said to 
bis students: “Everyone maybe mistaken sometimes, oven the youngest of us. \oii will 
find, I think, more real pleasure in the admiration of nohlo things and fine design tlian in 
the criticism of even mean and inferior work. 

Ferhaps one of tlie greatest pleasures our work offers to us is the opiwrluiiity aud 
pleasure of friendship. Our branch of art is essentially associative. It is conceivable a man 
may paint a picture or carve a statue in the loneliness of his studio, unus.si»te<l by his fellow- 
man, and, as a fact, many painters take pride that they do this, and that their work is that of 
their own unaided hands. With us it can never be so, and we must cultirate wwiahility, and 
be able to rub shoulders and associate with all members of our craft. A policy of splendid 
isolation is least of all suited to an orohitoct amongst artists. You will, if you are wise, l>e 
friends with all whom yon employ. You will get better work from an intelligent mason by 
a little friendly chat with him, than with all your stringent clauses in specification and 
conditions of contract. 
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Some people seem to think an architect is u «ort of detective set over the men to watch 
them, and would 1)6 horrified to see their architect on friendly terms with those they employ; 
but such people are not those that are liest served, or get the best work done in the end. 

The arcliitect should rather be in the position of the general selecting his lieutenants to 
assist him in the work, and enjoying the full confidence of his men; they should be proinl 
and pleaseil to sec liim on the work, anxious he should sec what they are doing, knowing he 
will praise where praise is due, and idaine only where blame is necessary. This may soimd 
to you a little Utopian, but it should not do so. If it is there is something wrong somewhere, 
and it is for you young men to help to set it right. 

Then the pleasure of friendship with your brother-architects is one that may last your 
life or theirs. Our meetings here, and at the Architectural Association, offer the opportunity 
of sowing the seed, which can be strengthened in numberless ways. For myself, I have always 
been a member of one or more small coteries that meet i)erio<lically at each other’s houses, 
andtliey have always l>ccn red-letter days to me. In London, personal competition is rarely 
so keen that the most strenuous life nee<l l>e the cause of losing friends. 

1 have heard that the late William Burges used to say, the happiest moment in an 
arcliitect's life was when he received notice that he had won a comiietitiun, and liefore the 
troubles and anxieties of carrying it out bad come upon him. But I would not myself lay 
too much stress on this, for there is also from time to time, to the man who competes, the 
counterbalancing depression caused by the receipt of a communication of a different kind. 
At the same time, I may be allowed to say that some of my happiest times have been passed 
in working out large competition problems with my friend ^Ir. Ingress Bell, and I have found 
there is real pleasure attending on such work. 

And now I have left the greatest pleasure of all to the last, the pleasure we may legiti¬ 
mately feel in going over our completed building, in which we have done our level best, with 
all the skill which wo have been able to bring to bear upon it—no detail ill-conndered, no 
requirement overlooked ; i>erfect it cannot be, but if it is as jierfect os wo can make it we may 
legitimately be proud of it and honestly* pleased at its completion. What more touching pictnro 
than the aged Christopher spending each birthday, after the completion of St. Paul's, under 
its mighty dome ? You may be sure that was one of his greatest pleasures in later life, and 
one he could not have enjoyed had he not known he liad done his l^t. 

It is for us older men to see \'isions—visions of what might have been. It is for yon 
j'ounger men to dream dreams—dreams of what may l)e. Perhai>s some of you are workers 
who dream no dreams. Well, do not despise those who do; l)oth are require<l in tlie world- 
in our world esi^ecially — the dreamer and tlio practical man. Once in a way, but very rarely, 
they are found in one man, and then wo have the rarest of all products, the Genius, like 
Christopher Wren, or Tennyson, who, when over eighty, sent his Inst message to young men — 

0 young lilarincr, 
r>own to the haven. 

Call your coiiipanionK, 

Launch your vessel. 

And. crowd yonr canvas. 

And ere it vanishes 
Over the margin. 

After it, follow it. 

Follow The Gleam. 

And now 1 have very imperfectly jotted down, »iniid a variety of occupations and 
distractions, some of the pleasures tljut may come into our lives if we will; it is pleasant for 
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a moment to dwell upon them and to leave dull care behind. Such are the things that w^ 
help to make us sing at our work and enjoy it, and so make others enjoy it. You and I will 
not stand hero face to face again, as wo do to-night, and so I am gliwl my last words are not 
of faction, of disputes and controversy, but of the pleasant side of our art. 

1 am well aware I have said nothing of that all-important matter Design. I have 
refrained from doing so. l)ecause I believe, with William Burges, that this is a direct gift 
given to each of us, in a more or less degree, and there is, therefore, no good in talking any 
more about it; but. in wishing you all farewell. I also wish you every success in the future. 

Some of you will, 1 doubt not, occupy this chair in due course, and be as surprised to find 
yourselves here as I have been ; but whatever may be in store for you, determine you will hold 
high the standard of our art, and keep your shield bright so tliat you may stand liefore the 
world and l»e not ashnme<l. 


IIEVIFAV OF THE WORKS SUHMITTEI) FOR THE FRIZES AN1» 
STUDENTSHIPS 11)04. By .Umes S. Girsox [/'.]. 

Read at the Ceoeral Meeting of the Royal Institute, tit February 1904 - 

T HK value of any real criticism lies in the impartial and judicious attitude of the criUc 
towards the work, and it shall be my endeavour to waive any personal preferences or 
prejudices and treat the subjects in a broad and liberal manner. The usefulness of 
the criticism lies in the openness of mind of those criticised to allow the resulting reasons and 
decisions of the critic to influence their work and methods, so that improvement may come; 
and I am sure you, as students, will not shut out of your mind anything I may have to say 
simply because it does not happen to coincide with the views you now hold. 


Tire ESSATS. 

Before ilealing with the drawings and designs let mo say a few words on the Essay, for 
which, unfortunately, no work has been submitted this year of sufficient merit to obtam the 

Ro]>eated attempt.s have been made of recent years to get a go^ respoi^ for the Es^y 
Medal, and this year eight competitors entered the lists; and it is disappointing to think that 
not one of those had sufficient grasp of the subject or literary style to obtain the prize, which 
I am confident would not be withhold by the Council without just cause. 

Now, the value of expressing oneself clearly in gootl, terse language is of great moment 
to you 08 architects, and the habit of putting in writing your ideas, desires, and cmiclusioim 
U certainly one you should cultivate. You need not think that you have to ho n Ruskm m 
your command and mastery of language to obtain this prize ; literary style and hiush are no 
doubt essential, but the culUvation of style will in itself l»e a pleasure and brmg its own 
reward. To those who are ambitious—and surely ambition courses through the vems of 
youtli—there is an incentive in knowing that the name of one of the foremost novelists of our 
time, ITiomas Hardy, will be found on our scroll as prize essayist for the year 1«62. 

In taking leave of this subject, let mo say, as one who has^ bad some experience on the 
Prizes Committee, that we find the greatest difficulty in obtaining subjects for the Essay and 
also for the Designs-subjecU which sliall lie broad, likely to appeal to a great number, and of 
value to the whole profession. I urn sure the Committee would gladly welcome suggesUons 
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of 8al>jt>cts for future prizes, anti if you have any ideas send them in at once for cur consi¬ 
deration. Itemember that anything in the nature of specialisation is to l)c avoided. 

Now let us turn to the Drawings. 1 pro|x>se to review these in Uie order of their 
educational 8e<]uence or value, taking first the Measured Drawings, tlie Pugin Studentship, 
and the Owen Jones Studentship, as studies of old work upon which architectural knowledge 
is liascd; secondly, the Grissell Medal, as design governed by consiruction; and lastly, the 
Tite and Soane Prizes, as designs which show tlie fruition of the first two groups. I think 
if students entered for these prizes in the order I have named they would he going through 
an etiucational experience which would I>e of great value to them and likely to lead to 
beneficial results. 


THE MEASURED DRAWINGS. 

The Measured Drawings have attracted twelve competitors, and the Modal goes to Mr. 
L. M. Gotch for a creditable set of drawings of the Church of St. Oswald, Ashltoume, Derby¬ 
shire. The one-eighth scale drawings are all good: clear records of an interesting work, care¬ 
fully rendered — ^just what we have a right to expect in measured work. The half-inch scale 
is very weak in freehand drawing, of which there is very little in this set; and in this resiiect 
it falls below l>oth the sets distinguished by Honourable Mention. The full-size sections are 
unsympathetically drawn; there is too much compass work about tliem. lU-member that 
T-square and compass drawing is the most elementary kind of drawing and easily acquired. 
All students would do well in their full sizes to make it (|uite clear which is the section side 
of their mouldings, as several of those submitted would read equally well eitlier side, and I 
would suggest a flick of the brush occasionally on the inside of the moulding, or a thick and 
thin section. You may find it very annoying in after life to have, for example, your plaster 
cornices run the reverse way of the moulding I>ecaa8e you have not made it absolutely clear 
which side of your drawing you wanted the mould cut to fit. 

The half-inch detaibi of tracery windows submitted by Mr, G. S. Salomons are beautifully 
drawn and desi’rviug of commendation. 

THE PUGIN BTUDESTNUIP. 

We now imss to the Pugin Studentship, which has only attractetl thri'e competitors, 
of whom one is not imjwrtant enough to justify serious criticism. The Medal is 
awarded to Mr. F. C. ifears for a comprehensive set of drawings of rather unequal merit. 
The coloured sketches are sadly lacking in clearness and vigour, and do not express the 
character of tlie work. The measured tlrawings are very good, and those of Pershoro Abbey 
are particularly fine. The iiencU and wo-sh drawings are much better than tho coloured 
work, and show sympathy with the media'val architecture—work which this Studentship was 
founded to foster—and I have no doubt the student will greatly benefit by his further studies 
of it. A Medal of Merit has been awarded to Mr, W. S. A. Gordon for his well-chosen 
subjects and sympathetically drawn work. The i>encil drawings are among the fini^st ever 
submitted in this coiu])etition. 


THE OWEN JONES STrUENTSHIP. 

Tlie Owen Jones Studentship is awarded to ^Ir. W. Davidson as tho best of the five 
comiietitors. The drawings show a certain facility in handling watercolours and on ability to 
draw the figure, more than an appreciation of arcliitecture decoratively treated with colour, of 
which there is no good examjile among his eixhibits. 

I would esitecially direct the attention of students to the unwise jiractice of late years to 
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show examples of marlilu and mosaic floors and wall lininRS of elalwrate geometrical patterns, 
which apparently entail an enormous amount of purely mechanical drawing to portray, the 
artistic results of which are so limited in scojie and value. This is especially seen in the 
prize-winner’s sheet of floors and friezes and Mr. L. Rome Guthrie’s sheet of marble floors. 
The endeavour of the student should be concentrated on getting a grasp of tlie motive tluit 
underlies the decorative scheme of any building, the basis uixjn which the scheme is founded. 

A note of the detail of a floor or a frieze which is almost entirely geometrical and 
■mechanical in the repetition of its i^rts is quite enough if the note be a true one as to 
colour and form. 

To illustrate my meaning clesirly I think the diawings of the Mihrab in the Mostjue at 
Cordova, and the Cajiello Palutina, Palermo, are splendid siHJcimens of the tj-pe of drawing 
which this Studentship was founded to encourage. They show the application of colour 
decoration to arclutocture in the sense understtHxl by Owen Jones. Those drawings have no 
tone or atmosphere, although these are the qualities which i)Iuy the most important i>art in 
the colour scheme of any decorated building; but they show the form and colour of the 
ornament, which used on the building produce the rc-sults we all admire. 1 hey are really an 
analysis of the colour scheme, and are valuable on that account. A Turner or a Roberts could 
give us tlu* tone and atmosphere of these buildings, but we could not deduce from their 
paintings the means by which the effect is obtained. 

The watercolour sketches submittc<l by Mr. II. Morley are an attemi»t to depict the tone 
and effect of buildings and Iand8cai)e8, but they arc not very successful as such ; and certainly 
do not boar any relation to the purposes for which the Studentship was instituted. His 
drawings of purely architectural detail, such ns the “ full sizes of a painted altar-piece," are 
feeble in the extreme. 

I would strongly urge students to concentrate their energies on architecture decorated with 
colour, to i>ortray e.xamples of church roofs, arcades, walls, and domes; they will find the work 
just as interL'sting as doing a few scraps of gloss or mosaic or tiles, and they will be Indtcr 
equipited to deal with the decoration of their o>vn buildings. They will thus be able to 
disj^nso with about one-liulf of the drawings now sent in, and the Council will be much 
better able to judge if the winner is likely to lieneCt from the further study which the Student¬ 
ship affords. 

TIIK OBI.SSEUi MKDAI.. 

We have finished the first part of our subject, and now come to the application of what 
we have learned, luid the Grissell Medal comes first, in that it was founded for the encourage¬ 
ment of construction as governing design. The timlier spire or lantern has attracted fourteen 
comjwtitors, and Mr. W. Hepburn comes easily first. The design is an excellent one, clever 
in inception, splemlidly drawn, and carefully workinl out in all its details. 

The problem is one in cnr|K!ntry, and one which has lieen solveil by the old ciirpenters 
who workeil on our meditovul cathedrals in many lioautiful and interesting ways, and I think 
as an exercise it should lie worked out logically ui the same fashion, and not have rolled steel 
joists and concrete floors introduced into its solution, as is done by some other competitors. 
I do not mean for a moment that we should discard the modern steel joists and other 
inventions, but rather that an exercise in carpentry should be workwl out in carjientry, and 
one in stone worked out in tlmt material. There are few things more inspiring than tlie 
grand old roofs and lanterns of the carpenters who knew the capabilities aud value of their 
splendid material. With the exception of the first design, the draughtsmanaliip of the others 
is hardly up to the standard one would expect. 
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THE TITE PBIZE. 

The Tile Prize bepns onr list of designs pare und simple, although one cannot say they 
are either simple or pore designs. 

The subject of “ A Crescent in a Large City '* is an exceedingly attractive one, and 1 am 
glad to see eleven entrants, all of them l)eing creditable efforts, and some of considerable merit. 

The Prize is awarded to Mr. Heaton Comyn for a nicely proi>ortioned scheme, thoroughly 
well thought out and capitally drawn. We expect to And in this and the Soane com|)etition 
grouping of masses, architectural arrangement, good proportion of the various parts, tialoncc 
of solids and voids, and reAned detail, and I am sure the author of the winning design has an 
appreciation of these qualities. The arches simnning the two streets are open to criticism in 
that the huunebes appear to be too weak, and this same defect is to be found in otlier designs. 
The competitors should study Waterloo and London Bridges and see what value is to l>o 
obtained by hanng deep voussoirs at the haunches of the arch. The half-inch detail is 
nicely drawn, although I am inclined to think the work is too delicate for a street facade on a 
big scale. The Medal of Merit awarded to Mr. A. I). Nicholson was probably given for his 
capital watercolour. The proportions of his design arc good, but the detail is coarse and not 
well dra\vn. •* Red Shield ” has a Ane set of drawings, the half-inch detail being especially good, 
but the proportions of the upper and lower parts of his design are too equal. 

TUB SOAMB MBDALLION. 

The Soane ^Icdalliun has brought forth fourteen c<jmpctitors of very varied capacities. 
Some of the drawings are of considerable merit. The Medallion has been awarded to 
Mr. F. J, Horth, whose scheme is on the whole the most coherent and satisfactory. The plan 
is laid out on sound architectural lines, well proiwrtioned and balanced. The interior is also 
simple in its parts, nicely built up, the exterior iwrliaps being the least satisfactory part of the 
design. The interior eye to the clome is very badly managed, and wants some supporting ribs 
or other means of bringing it into relation with Uic rest of the work. The detail wants 
reAnement. and the drawing is hardly up to the standard one lias reason to expect 
in our premier competition. Mr. David Smith secures honourable mention for a really 
nicely conceived exterior the component parts of which are good, and the general effect 
is perhaps the best of all the designs. 'Hie plan and interior are, however, not up to the 
same level. It is a great pity that the inspiration of the exterior failed when the plan and 
interior were fashioned, llie drawings are rather slight and tacking in decision and clear¬ 
ness, but they are worthy of the distinction. “ Rotunda ” sends a restless design, lacking the 
dignity and reserve which the subject demands. 'Hie drawings are probably the best of their 
kind submitteil this year, the interior view being especially good ; but even hero the author 
has succumbed to his weakness for Aamboyant detail. •* Sanctus Boscus ” sends a Ane 
dignified interior which is wedded to an almost imixissiblc plan. 

My duties as critic are now ended. I hope that I have not wounded the feelings of any 
who have laboured in these \‘arioue com]>6tition8, and I would like to conclude by saying to 
you, as a fellow-student, the chief reward of labour may not always be a prize. MTio knows 
but that the efforts mode in striving to obtain tlie prize may liave a\vakened feelings and 
aspirations which will bear fruit far greater than the victor’s laurels ? While to those who 
have succeeded in this friendly tournament of skill let me say. Use your succeaees os 
stepping-stones to higher achievements. 
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V, Coxpcrr STurrr, I/MtxMt, 1W)I. 

CIIRdNlCLK 

The Prize* and Studentship* 1904. 

The Annual Exhiliition o( the worka submittctl 
in competition for the Prizes and StadenUhips in 
iho rift of the Institute opened at the (iallery of 
tho Alpine Club on Tuesday the lOth uU., and 
closed on Saturday the'HOtb. The visitors* bwk 
showed signatures-over a hundretl and lifiy 

more than last year. The number of comiwtitors 
was seveuty-threo. as against sixty-nine lnst year; 
number of strainers H21, as against H55 last year. 
The drawings done by tho 1 ravelling StudeiiU, 
Messrs. Fulton. Gascoyne, and (iibbons, were hung 
in the Meeting room on the occasion of tho 
Presentation of Prize's on tho l»l inst., wlicn they 
were referred to by the President in his ronmrks 
reported below. 

The Annual Addrease* to Students. 


As on tho last occasion of his addrewing the 
Students, tlio lo\l of tho President’* Addrws* as 
iireiiand for and now printed in tho .lorkSAi. 
formwl only part of his remarks actually delivmsl 
at tho raeoling. .\inongst other interpolations 
unhappily not taken down by tho reporter wore 
reminiscences of his own days of pupilage, when 
it was customary to serve five instead of three 
years, and when some of tho duties which fell to 
the lot of the pupil, if they wore not without their 
compeiiBtttionB to tlie youtli at the moment, could 
scarcely lie recommended as an ideal system of 
education for the career of an architect. 

Mr. Gibson was unable to lie present.to ileliver 
his Criticism of tho Studoiite’ Drawings. A tele- 
gram from him wa.s hnndwl in at the last moment, 
stating that ho was detaineil at Walsall and could 
not reach the meeting in lime; and his remarks, 
which were already in print, were read by the 
Secretary. 

Tho following is a note of the speeches maue on 
tlio Vote of Thanks 

Mk. W. Goscomhk John. A.Il.A., said lie was 
present as a guest that evening—a sculptor guest. 
Sculptors frciuently found themselves tho guests 


of architecU. hut still more frequently Sculpture 
found itself tho guest of Architecture. The 
pleasures of Arcbitoclun- were, perhaps, to all 
lovers of art, the most common; those of 
painting and of sculpture were much more 
limited. Wherever one went, wherever one 
tmvelle<l, however obscum the place, however tiny 
the village, one always found something in 
Architecture of interest--a tiny church, a tiny 
cotUgB - there was invarialdy something to intei^t 
one’*, critical or one’s arcbieological faculties. 
This was not so with sculpture and painting, 
therefore to artists generally there was no art 
AO vitally interesting as architecture—jiarticularly 
to the sculptor. Speaking personally, ho was 
brought up a good deal nmler the influence of 
urchitecture. Tho Prosidi nt li»l mentioned the 
late William Burges, whom lie (the sp<*aker) had, 
ns a boy, the privilege of knowing, and he receive*! 
much lielpful encouragement and advice from him. 
William Burgi?8 was, too, of all men the most in¬ 
spiring of workers. The sm-aker concluded by 
asking the ileeting to join him m a very la-arty 
vote of thanks to the President for his very 

d'Migbtful address. „ „ , •» 

Mk. W. I». Caui.e, M.A., F.S.A. F., said 
he rose with veiy great pleasure to second the 
Vote of 'Thank.*. * At Uio outset, however, to could 
not help expressing a slight note of sadnws on 
hearing from the President tliat thu was the liwi 
Address he wouM give from th.- Presidentia 
t'hair. It Iwl been a groat pleasure to him, and 
he was sura to every member of the Institute, to 
see Mr. Aston Webb in that clioir. and it would 
lie an equal regret to them should he vacate it 
without serving, as they all wislml he would dr, 
the thinl voar of office which they. In ^rbapa 
rather a selfish way. regarde*! a* the mi'.'d to U« 

offered to Presidents who distinguishc*! themsi'lve* 

na Mr. Webb had done. He wa» snre that no 
happier words could liave b«‘en spoken than those 
nsc<l bv the President tliat evening in iwinting 
out to'them, os studonlH, the pleasures of tlie 
great profession they all did Uic best they could 
to adorn. He had often felt that there was no 
side of architecture which tlie public know less 
about, which even among Uicmsolvos was not 
acknowledge*! ns it might bo, than the joy which 
llmir work brought to tliom: and it was iiulwd a 
happy insinration of tho President todw.*ll m hislnst 
address upon tho pleasures and sweetnes^ of Uieir 
art It would be difficult (or him to Bupidcmentllie 
list of Uie architect’s pleasures which the Prudent 
had given them; but ho should like toraention tho 
„*liaordinary joy experionc^ by the aroliitect, 
not only in contomplaUng hia completed work, 
but in actually being present on tbo building 
and seeing it grow. Speaking for himself, that 
was the greatest pleasure architecture affonlc*! 
him. Ho had often w’lahcd that the whole tenour 
of the methods of their profession could bo altorc*!, 
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HJiil tlinl It coiili] Irti It Aelf-ili-njriiiR nrdiimiiofi 
amongst u'chitfcts that thfjr Kliniild carry on only 
otn- work at a time, and be proent on the building 
the whole time of its erection. Ti) watch brick 
plariHl upon brick and atone upon stone brottght 
to the architect a pleunure whicii very few oUier 
callings could boMt of. In conclusiuu, he 
tlianked tlio I’ltmidont most heartily, and bn 
wax (Hire the meeting wouUl join witli him, for 
the kindly words he hod addreaiicd to them, and 
the charming ilinught* be hail put before them. 

The I'KKKinKNT in n>Hpunding on his own 
and Mr. (iibsou's belialf, said that Mr. Gilnon 
hud given tbuiii a most admirable review of tiie 
works eshibitcil. 1I»- (the President) had had this 
task to do himself, and be knew how difficult it 
was that is to say, to do it truly and honestly as 
it ought to be done, and yet without hurting tlio 
feelings of those whose drawings were critieiseil. 
Mr. Gibson hud bit the happy tiieiiiiiiu exactly, 
and bad fairly, oml in a kindly •pirit. critieiseii 
the various works. He was sure it wras their wish 
that their thanks should be oonveyml to him for 
his ralnablo contribution to their iiroceeilings 
{hffir, hfuf, and htul itfijdautf). 

liofore presenting the Prizes the President 
called attention to the work on the walla done liy 
past Students. One sale of the room wa«> hung 
entirely with drawings the onteonin of Mr. ,1. Tl. 
Fulton's travels as Sosno Medallist IIMR}. They 
would Iw found, raid the Presiilent, a very beauti* 
ful set; and, numerous as they were, they repn*- 
sented only about a bulf of the studies actually 
made. Mr. Fnltoii bud askcwl permission to defer 
sending in his work for the present in order that 
the whole collection might Im sluiwn together at 
a later pericsl. This, however, the Council might 
not be in a pasition to arrniigu, so it wus Uiought 
bf'ttor to conform to the rules and show what they 
eunUl of his work on the present occasion. On 
Uie opjiosite wall were soma excellent drawings 
by -Mr, Cliarlcs (iasenyne, TiU IWixrmon 1IM>2, 
which would well n-pay exainination. .Mr. Gas¬ 
coyne, observisl the President, was evidently a 
colourist, and knew where to go (or his studies. 
He, however, hod not elevated himself entirely to 
the brush but hud doiio nieasurfw] work as welL 
There were also ilrawings by Mr. Harold Gibbomi, 
the result of his Pugin tour of 11H)8. Thus, con¬ 
cluded the President, it would lie seen that tbvir 
Prizes and Studeiitsliips resulted in good work, 
and the Institute was able to afford opportunities 
to voung men wbicli otherwise they would not have. 

The President then distribuU^ the Prizes as 
noted on tin- Miiiiitea, 

Mr. Saxon Snell's Bequest to the Institute. 

At the Meeting btsi .Monday the following 
extrncti. from a letter to the Sircrctnry fmiii Mr. 
A. Saxon Snell [/■',] were read by the Socrelnry - 


1 bi'g also to acknowltslgo your letter of 2tXh 
inst., and on betuilf of iiiy mother and Uid family 
generally, rotiiru ihatikx for the very kind vote of 
condoleiioo witii us in our loss, |iaaaed at tlui 
meeting on lr<th inst., and to assure yon that we 
much appreciate this ovidence of the respect in 
which my father was held by the meinlicrs of Uio 
Institute, of whom he was one for so many years. 

“ It Is my privilege to inform you that under 
the terms of iiis will a sum of xTfiO will in due 
course be handed to the Institute for the institu¬ 
tion and maintenance of a special triennial 
Scholarship. IjUer, 1 will forward the precise 
terms of this lM>qiiest.” 

The PiiesitiRN'T raid he was sure every member 
of the Institute would b»? grateful to Mr. Snell for 
the donation bo had left by will towards tbi< 
encouragement of architecture and the education 
in architecture of their voung men. later on, 
when particulars of the Ksiuest were roccived, a 
scheme would no doubt he laid bi-fors them and 
they would |ia«t a formal vou< of tlianks to Mr. 
Snell, tlie son. for the communiratiim be had 
sent them. 

The new Director of Nahocal France 

M, Hoiuolle 'Jlcn. C'oir. Jlf.j lias bo<-n appointed 
Director of National Museums and of Uio School 
of the Louvre—one of tlie most coveted posts, 
and perlin|is tlie most responsible, at the disposal 
of the French Minister of Public Instruction. 
M. Kaompfen, who is retiring in his soventv-eighth 
year, has held the office since I MB". M. tlomolle 
is fifty four years of age. His excavations at 
DoIm firvt drew the attenlion of the leumed world 
to him ; and the treatises to which ho coiiiinitusl 
the resnlta of his labours there rovmlixl the gifUsl 
writer as well as the arclm>oIogist. To this double 
merit he owed bis election in IWW to the Acozle 
inie dcs Inscriptions ut llelles-letlrM. and two 
years later liis Itirectorship of tlie French School 
at Athens. Of his brilliant work at Deltilii 
meiubcni had specially favoured means of judging 
a few weeks ago, when the distinguished explorer 
himself built up U-fore them in the Institute 
Meeting-romu the oxunisite monument the Trea¬ 
sury of C'nidas, and disciisMH] its relatinnship to 
the art of Ionia. The Hnivorsity of Cambridge 
has since conferred apon him the honorary degret. 
of Doctor, of Ixitters. The French Government 
is to be congratulated nimn the wiwlom of this 
M'lection. 

The Sod^U Cestrale des Architcctcs Franqui. 

M. CoDHtanl Moyaiix \Jlun. CUnr. J/.l, who has 
completed bis three years as President of the 
S<»ii.U Centrale des Architectes Franeais, linn 
retired from tlin office, and in iuoce<Nle<| by the 
einment architect of the Sorlsmno, M. H.-P 
Nf iiut, .Member of tlio Institnt de France. 
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THAVELLEHS* JOY. 

Strofi Stwlir.*. Sf<onil .Vrirt. Vif Johm Ituhiint iirrm. 
»a./.»iuJ. IIHW. 1‘ntrU.tut. ^UacmtUot CUk 

We urclittcctH Boinulinie* wonder, not wholly in 
MTOipuicf, wksi M the pleaHore of foreign travel 
to the umn of uuarchitootural mind. Snob a book 
M Green's Struif Sttuliri j^ves at once an ansaer 
to our qtiwition and a iu»ufication for the fecliii); 
which prompu it. The answer is, that the his¬ 
torian has an etiai^ment for the enjoyment of 
pilgrimage no leas eQiriout than that of the archi¬ 
tect, and the justification for our aeomingly proud 
i|nestiun is that the very historian cannot work 
out his pleasure without reading the documents 
which arc the prodocbi of our ancient craft, uor 
con he roadtfaosedocumunts without undi-ratmiding 
them. We arc then not entirely vain in our 
jiride. The historian is the only serious rival of 
the architect in this enjoyment of travel, and his 
rivalry only thrives by the actual abariug of our 
panu|dy. 

In ulkiiig thus I am. of course, wilfully ignor¬ 
ing whole tribes of so-called travellers. There are 
thnusandii of our fellow mortals who go, poor 
things, to the Hinora to miss Ijondou fog*, to 
llomborg to liafile gout, to Munact> to lose their 
ninnoy, or ])erhapR to the .Alps to lone their lives. 
There are people who go from Ealham to the 
Italtic because ten other people from Italhaiu arc 
going in the sauic ship, and there ar>' those who, 
finding themselves unpopular among their homo 
neighbours, bio to Jericho in a steam yacht witli 
Uio invincible intention of makiug friends m route. 

All these, justly or unjustly. I leave out of my 
present consicb'mtion of the pleasures of travel; 1 
leave out, too, those travellers—honourable and 
coumgoouB tboDgh they be—'Wbuee goal is in the 
region of remote savagery, for 1 am here obooeing 
to mean by “ the pleasures of travel" those 
excitomoute of tlui cultivated mind which arise 
from personal association with the scenes of by¬ 
gone civiliNation. In (act, 1 put a limit on the 
subject by coullning it to its most illimitable 
sense. 

Due miui, indeed, 1 liavc forgotten, who must 
be admitU-d to voya^ in 0 <tual happiness with the 
architect and the historian, a kindred mau—the 
student of iNunting and sculpture. 

The Itonk we have before us, tliougli ucw in 
publication, is old in the writing. The article, of 
which there are twenty-seven, are reprinu from 
the Saturtlay lUviev of some thirty years ago. 
Not all of thorn deal with buildings and places, 
some are concerned with thnse economic and 
social iiuestions which vex Hritain now as Uiey 
did then, others are purely historical or ethno¬ 
logical : hut all are full of those human interests 
which touch architects as they touch other uiou. 


and three or four are so distinctly written from 
the pfjint of view of the architectural Mirant that 
there caw bo no Impropriety in their coming 
iinier thu notice of this jounial. 

You, Sir, and you among my reatlers who have 
ma<le pause at Como on your happy outward way 
to Venice, Florence, or Home, have aseeiidod, no 
doubt, that Stiff little Monte Ihvradelb which 
gives so fair a view as a rewanl to the climber. 
Generally one has no wish to find a fellow- 
countryman in such a spot. 

“ Itriwalli li •prend. Itlu* ■ xiMn pea. 

The »a«elepe plain ai Unuhiudy, 

Boaiuiml by the voporoop air, 

Idhunlnl by ciUe* Uir,” 

and the hour, in whieli a man iiuotee these lines 
of Shelley for the first time on his own account, 
nsks iu perfection if spent in the company of the 
chance mau on-lhe summit, that iiievilable fore- 
runnor who is so often the prooccupant of the 
ground that should be a eolitude. But after 
reading the essay on Couio, which comM fourtli 
in this volume, .you will probably agree in think¬ 
ing well of the iortano which should decree thu 
fortuitous stranger to bo Joliu Richard tireen. 
You would, perhauH. have joined him in a silent 
search along the norixon till a sun-gleam in the 
distance lit up for you the “ great marble mass ” 
for which his eyes and yours were looking; and 
Uien some remark of his offering a criticism upon 
the building, to which the British lourist gives 
unblum^ i^oration. would show you that you 
were dealing with one who had the power of right 
judgment, and turning with him to the Como 
side of the hill, you would have discussed the 
Lombard dignity of San Fedelo whoso -deep 
exterior galleries recall the tterman churches along 
the Rhine, and that small but most graceful 
creation of the eleventli cwitiiry the (!hurch of 
Kant' Abboudio." 

•• The dnoiuo," he tails j-ou, “is disappointing, 
with the notable oxcoplion of the west front, 
which is a fine spocimon of late Italian Gothic ’; 
and you would rejoin by bidding him not overlook 
the superb iniattro-cento work of the south door, 
which IS attribuled to Bramante, and which liears 
upon its tympanum a nuuiioniblo ** 1* light into 

*^hon would he tell you more almut the history 
of the place than you are likely to have cared to 
read in your guide book; more, indeed, tbauyoiit 
guide-book had to tell. 

Ho would make Frederick Barbarossa a reality 
for you, and would give you to understand that 
the Broletto, which had l>o«u the subject of your 
morning’s sketch, was not merely a thing of 
architectural lieauty bat a symbol of tlio •■new 
popular UfiT which sprang from the Italian town 
ipnpgMi of the olevuntli century, and of the new 
eIrN|uencc which sprang from the Italian com- 
muaes.’* 
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And tLon, soincbow, in the course of a talk iti 
which ho has spoken of such diverse hut kiiulrtd 
themes as Uritisli freedom. Luini's frescoes, St. 
Kdmundsbury, Garibaldi, and Victor Hugo, and 
in which jon. perhap, luve added a contribution 
on Merrario and his engaging Coniaciues—who 
may or may nut he the mainspring of all media \al 
art—you have slipped bock in chronology to a 
mention of Pliny, and your companion has held 
forth the suggestion that since Pliny's day Como 
lius made bat little contribution to letters. 

This gave you your chance, I think, for a re¬ 
minder of Cesaro C'iBerano,and you put a little par¬ 
donable warmth into youroulogy of the great Vitru¬ 
vius tliat came from the Como press of GoUnlo 
da Ponte. Your new friend rejoined, nu doubt, 
liiat the pra«o of Ca>sar Cn sariaiuis, who latinised 
his Italian as much a^ he latinised his own name, 
nas not tit to be put alongside u( tlie wurld- 
rvnuwncd episilea Hut to tliis, as you went to¬ 
gether down the hill, you answered a word to the 
effect that if the function of literature has to ilo 
with the making of beautiful books, this sixtet nth 
century folio of fair print and incom[>ardble wood- 
cuts was at least At to rank, to Como's credit, as 
a bit of literary output. Yon added something, 
no doubt, about your own copy, liought dirt cheap 
for cimiuanta Ure in Home, and bound in the 
piirchment of a plninsong “ MagniAcat,” till, talk¬ 
ing of books and nations, buildings and dead 
princes, you came at length to the welcoming inn 
whose name recalls yet another Comacine, the 
modem (but bow ancient) Volta of electric fame. 

Hut you never did meet John Hiclurd Green on 
the bill-top. Nor did I; and to-day it is twenty 
years since he died. 

1 could wish there had been more of these 
place studies. A book full of them would rank with 
tSymoiids's iskctclur$ in Italy, or with Hourget's 
•Scxjiiltotu. titirh writing is no mere literary 
scrap-meat To group o set of historical thoughts 
or a chain of artisiio chronicles around the place 
to which they belnng is nu idle grmtitiaitiun of 
the palate that refuses stronger and lunger read¬ 
ing. It is not for nothing that the aroma of 
history hongs on the spot where human iiiAuenci-s 
and pu.'^ions were wrought into events, and even 
if there were nothing to be gninctl from the breath 
of this haunting yrnitu loci, the more fact that a 
traveller cannot take Gibboti and Vasari, or oven 
a classical dictionary, on his pilgrironge, autho¬ 
rises tlie existence of these monographs of place. 

1 chose the Como sketch at random from the 
N-olume. In some wuvs it is the prettiest, but there 
are otliers as good. Vhe chapter on tlie Cbatt'nu 
(iaillard, that “ Saucy Ciistle " which our H'lcliard 
of the Lion-heart raised ns the niiniiarl of Nor¬ 
mandy, is equally pictnreBtjue. 

I'erbaiHi it b natural that (ireen's writing on 
tius sturdy ruin should liavo a little of Turner's 
touch about it, and bis few words about Turner's 


work show how true a critic lie was of method in 
art as well as of historicil inlluciiccH. " At the Arst 
sight of it. indeed. Turner's sketches seem to be wild 
oxaggemtions. and it is only the long, stiff pull up 
to the ruins and the sight of the Petit Amlcly 
right at our feel with its brown lines of roofs, its 
wooden gables, and its little dwarf fiithe, dwarfc<l 
into a toy town by the height, that teaches ns how 
much truer a great jiainler's eye b likely to la* 
than our own." There never was written a neater 
defence of Turner. Think of its needing an histo¬ 
rian to tell ns that Turner had got tlie “ stiff pnlt 
up "into lus brush-work 1 Thu is art criticism 
in cxceUi*. Green’s prose sketch of Rochester 
and its castle is a water-colour in words. 1 will 
not quote it here. I will only say ihul it is a 
perfectly quiet description, simple hut strangely 
impressionbl. 

Of the other subj(K.-ts that will apitenl directly to 
nrchiuois and lovers of arrliitccturc. I must men¬ 
tion a paper on Troyes, another on Kt. Edmumls- 
hun', and a third on Kiiolv. They all have the 
•juaiilies of virid historical insight and acute 
appreciation of ,arcbitectaral beauty. How true 
it is that architecture is history's brotlier, and if 
it be the case that Green’s historical writing is 
made dcAnitcly more attractive by lus love and 
knowledge of tmildinge, is it not a meluncholv 
corollary that we architects sometimes lose haff 
the pleasure that wo might have in onr own art 
by the ga|ta of nescience in our hi«toricnl armour? 

PaUI, WaTKUUOI hK. 


NOTKS. lil KUltS, i:tc. 

Lead Architecture : Nonsuch Palace and Stncco Ouro. 
From H. PiiK.vf; Sfimw, F.S.A. [/•’.(— 

111 a PatK-r read by Sir Higby Wyktt before the 
Institute on 18th Moy iHiW, on •• The Foreign 
Anbts eiiiploywl in F.ngland during the Sixteenth 
I’entiiry, and their Iiitliionce on British Art," the 
clearest evidence u given not only as to the ngine 
of the artist (Toto dell N unziata) who w as employed 
in the design of the Palace of KoDBUch. and ihu 
modelling of its bas-rcIicfs, but as to the material 
in which tlio latter were made. Fvelvn, as quot<-d 
by Sir Higby Wyatt, refers to •• the jtlastcr statues 
and bas-relievus inscrteil 'twixt the timbers and 
puncliioiis of the outside walls of the court wliicli 
must needs have been the work of some ctdo- 
brated Ita^n. 1 much admired how it lastwl so 
well and intiro since the lime of Heiir)' VIH. 
oxiHised as they are to the air, and pity il is they 
are not taken out and preserved in some dr'v 
|.laco—n gallery would becoiiio them. There are 
some mez/o. relievos as big os the life. Tlie story 
IS of the htiilben goils, emblems, compartments. 
, of two courts, of which 

the Aral is of stoiu-, castlo-liko ^lmill in the reign 
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o{ KUzabvtb^ by the L'jrJ l.muley; tbe other of 
timber, a Gotliic fabric, but tbese walls incom¬ 
parably beautibed. I observed that the apTCar- 
mg timber piinchiotui, entrclices, <lc., were all so 
coverwl with scales of slate, that it seemed carved 
in tbe wood and painte<l, the slate fastened on 
the timbers in {iretty figures, tliat has, like a coat 
of armour, preser%’ed it from rotting.” 

There seems to bo some difference of opinion 
as to the means employed to protect the wood¬ 
work. for Pepyssays, ” Jiitwt of the house is coverwl 
—1 mean the posts and quarters in the walls - 
with lead and gildctl." 

The covering of the timber posts with scales of 
slate is the usual method of protecting it, not only 
in the tionth of Kngland, but in Brittany; but some 
of the more prominent portions of the palace, as, for 
instance, the principal entrance way, may have had 
the woodwork covered with lead and gilded. Either 
way it seems almost certain tliat these bas-reliefs 
were in plaster of some kind; had any of them— 
and there would seem to have been over three 
himdted—been in lead, it is impossible they should 
all have disappeared. 

In the latter portion of his Paper Mr. (lanlncr 
referred to the introduction of some plaster from 
Italy, and more enduring and capable of more 
artistic treatment than lead. l>o«s Mr. Gardner 
here refer to the inttoductiun of tlie ttttctM duro 
into Kngland, a description of which yrtM given by- 
Mr. Q. T. llobinson in a conuuuuiratiun bo read 
to the Institute in IHUl ? 

The com{)osition of this stucco duro. which re¬ 
sembled the material referred to by Vitruvius, 
was discovered by Giovanni da L'dine, and em¬ 
ployed by Baphael in the loggio of the Vatican. 
It was brought to France by Primaticcio in ISitl, 
and used hy him in tlio flgnrcs decorating the 
great staircase at Fontainebleau, and llcnrv' VI11. 
is said to have invitwl many Italian and other 
artists to F.ngland, and among them Toto dell 
Nunmta. Mr. Bubinsoii quotes Vasari, witoeays, 
ill 8]H>akii)g of this artist, “ he did all manner of 
work for the King in arcbitecturo, and in par¬ 
ticular the princiinl palace.” But the only 
palace erected by that monarch was tliat of Non¬ 
such, and, as stated by Mr. Robinson, '* each panel 
was filled with a coloured stucco figure, exactly 
tbe kind-of work suited to Toto's training.'' 

We can only regret tliat those bas-reliefs were 
not in lend, Ixwaasc some of Uiem would have 
found their way into various collections; and I am 
quite willing to agree witli Mr. Gardner as to the 
possibilities of lead in Uiat direction, which is 
what he ilosircs to encourage. 

Lead Architecture: Richmond Palace. 

From R-iLiMi Nkviu., F.S.A. [/■'.j— 

Mr. Gardner, in his interesting Pai>er, leaves 
it rather doubtful if he realises that Sheno was 


simply the earlier niiuio for Richmond Palace, t )ii 
the completion of the rebuilding in loOl, after a 
fire, Ileurv VII. chongetl the name to Richmond. 

In vol. iv. of Brayley’s Ilittortj of Surreu arc 
numerous extracts on the subject of Nonsuch._ 

Tlio following from Evelym’s Diary is, i think. 
conclusive os to the outsido figures being of 
stucco; so experienced a builder as Evelyn could 
bardly have been mLstoken, altliougb it is fair to 
say that he stales that the timbers were coverwl 
with slates cut to ornamental patterns, and uawl 
os weather tiles. Pepys, however, describes the 
coverings as of metal. It is possible that slaU-s, 
cut in the Devon fashion, may have ^*0 ii.swl on 
some of the outer timbers, and lead in the inner 
courts. 

ltUJ5-(J, Jan. 3: “Tookc an exia-t view of y 
plaster statues and ba'is-relievos iiisortcd twixt 
the timbers and puuchious of the outside walles 
of the Courto; which must newls have been the 
work of some celebrated Italiau. 1 mnch admir d 
how they had lasted so well and Lntire muco the 
time of II. VIII. exi>os*d as they arc to the airo; 
and pitty it is they are not taken out and pr 0 sc;r%'d 
ill some drie place: a gallario would liecomu 
them. There are some mcxxo-rclievcw os big as 
the life; the stories of y Ueathon <.iu<U, emblems, 
compartments, .tc." 

The Surveys of 1«')0 for Richmond, imblcdoii 
Park, and Nonsuch, are printed in vol. y. of tlie 
Sum'y Archii-ohipcal Society's Truiua<'lioni, and 
arc most instructive. 

GuiU/itrd. 

Lead Architecture; Fanlights. 

From BKS4.oim WiLKKii [-1.] — 

The illustration of the fimlight designwl by tlic 
brothers .Adam for Drapers'11 all, given in Mr. 
Ktarkie Gardner’s Paper on lajad Architecture 
ip. 1 lo uttU), suggests a iiiiestion which it would 
be interesting, I think, to nave answerwl. Wore 
these di«orativo features cast in pure lead? I 
call one or two examples to mind, and am sinmgly 
of opinion that they were not, but that tbe lead 
was baidcnwl by the addition of a certain amount 
of tin. Perhaps some reader of the Jot'BN.»i. 
may bnvo liad the opportunity of carefully ex¬ 
amining some of Uiese fanlighta, and can soy 
whether tlus is so or not. 

BaUding Laws of Babylon, 22y8 b C. 

From R. Laxotox Conn [F,;— 

I nnderstand that the Council R.I.B.A. arc 
considering, in consultation with the London 
County Council, the amendment of tlie London 
Building Act. 1 venture, therefore, to draw tlieir 
atteiitioii to tbe oklcst building laws which have, 
so far as 1 am aware, I'een bitiicrto iliscovcred, in 
tbo boiKi that their simplicity and directness may 
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su^^uit tbe rt-movkl of WKua of tbo cotnplic&tioiu 
which di»figun' moik'ni legitJution on the Muiie 
«u^e«t. 

The Btclcof Khmninunibiior Hamiiiumhi. Kin^ 
of Itttbylon about ii.c. |4,<KX) year* ajp)), wtu 
diacoveml by M. Do Morgan, in lOtPi, on tho 
acrupolia of Kusa, and ita in^oriptions of some K.tUM) 
lines abound in intereHtini; inattor, uinst of which 
has be«n refam'd to in liio daily preaa. 

The extract given below is taken from Mr. St. 
Chad lIo!M.‘aweu*s firtl of Emj'irtt, aitd tho trans¬ 
lation haa been kindly checked for inc by an 
Asayriologistfrianil. The latter informs me that the 
won] fur builder (/mikm) is truialated " architoct" 
by another authority, out tliat ral^-hanu (master 
buililer) would hare been used if an architect bad 
licen meant, and lha context is so wholly inappro¬ 
priate to the latter tliat such a IranAlation may 
lie dismissed as unworthy of notice. 

It ia interesting to note that in some similar 
laws relating to shipbuilding tliurc is the exact 
counterpart of the modern twelve months' iiiaiu- 
tenanre clause, so that it would seem that this 
ancient ruler was a wise and prudent pereon, and 
would liuTO made an admirable lion. Member 
of tho Institute. 

HVILDlXa r.AH'S OF KUAUMVUAHI, 2a,ts a.*. 

CUXXVJJJ. If a builder lmHd$ a honne fur a 
tiuin, atul cumidf.tet it, he eluitl puy 
ttfo thekelt of *\lw.r far each tar of 
ntrfaee. 

CCXXIX, If ft hiiilder build a haute for a uiun, 
and hn* wd tuade hit nurk tlnviy, 
nttd the houu hat fallen in and 
killed the ouwer of the haute, then 
that builder thall be put to death. 

CCXXX. Jf it kill the ton of the owner of the 
haute, the ton of that builder they 
thall kill, 

CCXXXl. If it kill the thre of the owner of 
the houte, a tlare equivalent to that 
ilavr, to the owner of the honte he 
thuU t/it'e. 

CCXXXll. If Ike projierty (or “ funiiture *'] </ 
the owner of the. houte it dettnryi, 
whattoever it dettrvy* he thall make 
yowl, and at reyard* the houte he 
built ami it fell, with hit own 
property he thall rebuild the ruined 
haute. 

CCXXXlll. If he build a houte for u man, and 
did not set hit work, anil the wallt 
topide over, that buibler from hit 
own money thall make that wall 
ttruny. 


LEGAL KEGISTIIATIUN OF AHL’IIITElTS. 

Ulatijaie. 

To the Kdiior of Ike Joi-hxai. or nu Ui>TM. 
iNnrrm ur IlsriTtii .Vncnrmm. 

Dkak Bin,— llcgistration appears to mo to liavi: 
liocii orronooiisly bandied, so perhaps 1 may be 
excused for trying to unravel a little. 

Bill A. is the short title which I give to ibt? 
Bill l^ftdy promuied by Mr. Alburley Jones and 
others. This has failed to obtain llio general 
snpport desired, and has produced a strong oppo- 
sit3ou to it, probably because it gives away, legally, 
permanently, ami absurdly, many of the ailvan* 
lagm which its advocates think that it ought to 
obtain. This is very important, and everyone in 
favour of registration should gut a copy of that 
Bill (Eyre A SpoUiswiKide, 8<f.) and road for him- 
self how it commits suicide. It is much wunw 
than ii'^eleBS. 

.V Begistration Bill might he expected to divide 
the^ profession into throe classes, an follows:- 
Alliet: Tbo architects now in prmctico who aru 
meiiibcro of the Koyal Institute of British Archi¬ 
tects or Allied Inslitntes and Bocictiue. lUti- 
duet: The urchitocta in practice who are not 
Allies. Futuret: Those who will in future bc 
architccts. 

dlliet are of course tho onus that rvgiatratiou 
would l^ for. They would bo entitioil to rogis- 
tratioii ill virtue of their being at uroscnl members 
of the Iloyul Institiito of Britiidi Architects, ur of 
its .Allicfl Institutes and Societies. 

Jietiduet liave already existing rights that ex 
necettitaie rei must la* respeeiixl. An houoiir- 
ablu Regiiitration Bill should liave a prominent 
jHirt of it diatincUy stating that the existing righu 
of architects now in prnciicu are not tu be affected, 
and it should create an ofboial list of tho n«>nM 
and addresses of all of ihoin. so as clearly to froo 
them for life from tho iieiialUtis of tin- Bill, and 
at Uio same time prevent additions to their 
number. But liill .V. goes a long way bi-yond 
that. In a ridiculously uver-goiicrous way it 
blunders on to tho unm eeasary full extronio, ami 
practically forces ilm Hetiduet to Iss registered 
and possess even- ailvanlage. This is what 
creates disgust at Bill A. 

Hetiduet would nnavoidably obtain a ccrtsiii 
aiiiounl of rocognitimi by having ihoir names and 
aildresaes ui a recognised olFidal list of ordinary 
architects. ' 

It would 1 h! wise for the Bill to givo thorn 
for life the privilege of at any time proposing to Ini 
n-gistered (without n^uiring to pass examinations) 
by niomis of an application form, stating the data 
at which they comiiienc»4 to praetiso for tbeui- 
Mlves, and such further particulars as Uiov may 
direm explaiiatury or iLe electing liody may re- 
ijiiire, and each applicant kliuiild send ui pbuUis or 
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tlntwings of at loasl ilirt« biiiMing* «n which he 
lias l>e(’n architect. 

Tho argument » n-<«l that it wotihl be im- 
poMi«il>]e to gel sancUon to a Itill Uiat di«l not 
provide for the regiKlmtion of owry exiatiiig 
architect. In aiiawer to tin- «jiteation whv, wo 
an- toll! that it would be imnoesiblo to obtain 
powera that would take away the exteiing r^lita 
of anv architecti. tW course. Hut there ia an 
iiuniciiM- diatanci' between preserving to iheiii all 
their existing rights und tlio alwmativc of register¬ 
ing them as poaaesring all tho knowledge and 
(Capacity of an architect, which we know hoiiio of 
them do not po&sege. 

Hill A. has ahumlantly proved Uiat its author* 
have not auceeedeil lu producing^a satisfactory 
solution of the <|uc«ition. 

Fuiurt*, of course, would have to pass Ujc 
examination* that were arrangeil. 

Voiirs tnily, 

liOKATIO K. ItuoMiiKxn. 


ALLIKD SllCIETIKS. 

LKEDS ANH YOUKSHIUE SOCIETY. 

The tilth Couieral Meeting of the Sesaiun was 
K'ld in the Society's Itooms on 2Htli January UK>t, 
the l^rvsidefit, Mr. Butler W'ilaon (F.j. in the 
cliair. Mr. J. Alfred Golcb, E.S.A. [F.> read an 
interesting I'aper entitled “ The Homes of Queen 
Elixalioth." Tho lecturer referred to tho fact 
that, for some yean prior to Elixala-th’a r>!ign, 
dumestic habits bail been changing, and it had 
lieon growing less nooessarY to make dwellings 
soeure against attack. Wealth bad Increased, and 
a wridespread desire for greater comfort lol to 
many now houses lieing built and old ones being 
renuMlelled. 

Coincident with' this aetixitr in liuilding there 
was a new iiillaoncc at work which had an eifect 
upon architectural omainent. The Itenaianance 
of classic art originating in Italy spread its rami* 
lications over the intervening countries, and tinally 
reached England. This tended to bring the style 
of English liousen mure or less into line with that 
which hud ostahlisheil itself in Italy and tho inier- 
iiicdiate countries. Althongh English tradition 
was prislispoMMl to Gothic forms, the now fashion, 
whir!h was classic, rosnlU'd in that pbpiant min* 
gling of the two styles which distinguishes most 
Elisalictlian honsoa. Althongh a great change 
came over tlieir appearance, the plans of the 
house* still follow!^ trailitinnal lines, subject to 
an ever-growing endeavour to secure symmetrical 
disposiuon. In not a few instances the curious 
pedantry which affected some of the literatun* o( 
the iieriod also doniinatcsl the hitilditigs. Many 


examples were shown upon tlio scroll, including 
Ilians of Elirahelhan houses and their surround* 
ings. Views illustrative of tho oxtonial and 
internal treatment of many of the best known 
example* were presented, including Wollalon Hall, 
Holdenby House, Kirbv Hall. Longleat, Braylon. 
Fountains Hall. Hadilon Hall, and some of tlie 
colleges at < txford and Cambridge. 

Mr. Bnhort I’. Ggleshy, in moving a vote of 
thanks to Mr. (iotch. remarkwl that the lecturer 
was evidently of opinion that an architectural 
l'a|M'r need not necessarily lie a dry one, snil 
expressed tho wish that loctarers would follow Mr. 
(iotch’s exam|»li} in relieving his di-scourse by 
maur welcome looebe-i of humour. It seeiiicil to 
him that tlie lecturer had come in a somewhat 
iconoclastic frame of inintl, deb-nuined to com* 
idctely ilemolish tlie Dorothy Vernon legend, 
which is one of the cherished iKism-ssions of 
Hsddon Hall. A feature of the Paper which gawi 
him partirnlar pleasure was the manner in which 
Mr. Gotch had caaiud his study of the archiu>ctnr»> 
of tlie period to go hanil in liand with the study 
of the jioraonagca who built und inhabitetl these 
boufos. together with their history, customs, ami 
manners. To bis mind these studies were in* 
separable, and jiroved of the greatest x'alue to the 
Pttident of any particular period. 

Mr. G. B, Buliiier If’.] sccondwl tho vole, and 
rcferrwl to some jiarticular examples which Mr. 
t iotch had illuatraled as bearing upon a work of 
restoration in Oxfonlshirv which ho had just 
oomplotod. 

Mr. Butler Wilson F.], President, in conveying 
tho vote of Uiaiiks, spoke in wwnu terms of 
Mr. notch's distinguished contribution* to the de¬ 
scriptive and illustrative chronicles of the Early 
Bcnaiasatice in England. 


MiNUTi;s. vn. 

At the 8«vrnth ticiirtal SJ^ tinR (Onlllwi?) ul lli» 
tieuloil 100.1 i. Im4iI MoliiUy, 1»» F«-brn*fjr 1001.nl Kp.ni., 
Uh- I’inUdcnl, Mr. A.t.m WrhO. W A, F.ii.A- In the Chair. 
wUh is Frilews (lis-hshna U inniiUa* «l the fxinnclll. .'«> 
AMCMiabw (loclutlins t in»mh»n ot th« Cooi^l). anil 
nrtincrtMW Tt<ilnr^ the Mioulr* ef llw Mwuing lu'hl luth 
Janiiarv 1001 |i. 101 wmt. ulm a^ emd and <lxn«l a* 

folhnrinjt caniJliUlea hir uirmbonbip, found by th« 
Cooncll to he •llgihle ami uiialKVwl (or mimibwship accord - 
Ins to Ihe Charter anil fly law*, were rouotnmrisiod for 
uloction, vis.:—A* FKI.I,0\V8. Arthur Kifwant Itartlrtt 
l/fMW. IHUI); ThonuM Cooper (.(**■■. IWJ) lIlirminR- 
hum): lUnlrter Kli«hl FIrtchcr (.Ua«. IfWO, (Mtein 
ISunor IS03. /**»- StMft iIrdaUUt iHlSi); Snlner Frank 
tlaiTM l.tMii- 1003) )Niirtluun|>lun|; Arthur Kuen; Chatlm 
Ilichani Huy Hall fdaaor. Frank Manoidi Kml 

(I’lelertnariubuis, Xalall; Himry WinUt Johioon (Market 
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Harbornudh); Alind Kill Parker (Worretter). Ai ASSO¬ 
CIATES,* llerbtrl Wilaon Auu^ (/‘ndwiltoMrr KKM, 
Stuilml lUOl) iBrarffonl); LawmiM Lee Bri|tht (/kW. 
M/dallUt Drateity liMiIj (Proliti/Kuirr IKJUl, Student ISBl*) 
|NoUlis|'luu)i); Manor] Nunc* Ciutello (/Vobatumrr IHW, 
Student loot)); Horace William Cabitt (Probalioiier 1><97, 
StUitent 18991 ; William Uotcrl Oavidn {1‘nlnUioner 
1898, Sludml IWW); William Jolm licItNridan iPro/iuiiofirr 
189!», Stiiitenl 1901); OaorRo Dtkca, Jon, j/‘rc>ba/ioMrr 
IHW, Sluxtent llWi) (Olaj^o*); Himr; Totty Fowler 
tPf'^bationrr 1892. Stiidenl 1W4) (Ilarraw-ia-Famess|; 
Harold Orinitha {^nnlintd ISStf); Kdwio GeurRo Harry 
Gunn iPnAalumer 1899, Student 1901); Wlllla HrmloK- 
way t/'roboiioerr 1898. .Slt«iral 1000) (Bollon); HollamI 
WUUani HoUiiae (CmbaiioMer 1897. Student 1809); Frank 
(WuBrlil JoliUMin (/‘rDbo/ioarr l^JHi, Student 1909) (Xrw, 
norL Mon.); Julin Sierena Lr*. Tite 1‘rieeman 1898 (/Vo- 
hutioner lH08, Student 1893) { Henry llUnmoa Machanaio 
(/‘robafiorirr 1897. Student 1890) (Cardiff); FnincU Win- 
ton Newman (AakpOrl Priteman 1903) (/WMlwrarr 1895, 
Student 1W7); Henry Ualanethon PriteWd (/Vubatioarr 
1900, Student 1001) iCardifff; Thomaa Uenaon Bobtnaon 
(/‘rvlatitmer 18W. Student 1890); Andrew BoDo (htt. 
ifedaUitI Vraunny 1908) (/‘ronn/ronrt' 1897, Student 
1900); 0«orR« Leonard llnaaeil (PenSatinner 1897. Stu^ni 
1899); Henry Walcott Stone {/‘rottalloner 1000, Student 
lUOll (Birmingham); Joaeph John Wood (l^roltaihmer 
im. Student 1899) (Leeda). Aa HON. CORRESPOND¬ 
ING MEMB/^, Glann Brown, Fellow of the Auierican 
Inatituteol .i^hitecU (WaahiiiRtun, D.C,, U.H.A,). 

A rommmiJcation waa read Irom Mr. A. Saxon Snell [F.J 
annoourinK that hla (atber, the late Mr. Henry Saxon 
Snell, hail bequeathed the aum of £730 to the Inatllnte to 
fooiid ami maintain a apeeial triennial ecbolaraliip. 

The Preeident annooneed (hat the Conncil proi>oatd to 
inbmil to hia Majeaty tlie Kinu the name of M. Aujiuate 
Choiay (//on. Corr. J/.], Chief Etrgineer in the Serrioe de* 
PonU el Chaiiaa4««. Paria. a« a ffl leolpient of the Royal 
Gold Medal for the rnrrent rear. 

The Preeident harrin« delivered the Annual AddtcM to 
Student*, the Secreterr—in the abaenee of Mr. Jamee H, 
Uiboon [F,]i the author—rtml a Critioiamof the Workaaub- 
mltted for the Prixea and Studentihipe: whereupon, on 
the motion of Mr. Goaoombe John, A.R.A., eeconded by 
Mr. W. D. CarOe, M.A.. F.SJk. a vote of thanka waa 
(waxed by aeelamation to tlie antliora of the Aiklrreaee, and 
waa reepondad to by the Pretiilenl. 


* Except where olberwiae atated. all the randulalea fur 
Auioialcehip peawd the Qualifyinit Examination laat 
November. 


The President directed alUotion to the dmwinfpi the 
result of the loan of the followini; tnavelllUR Studeiila: 
Mr, Jaa. B. Fulton, Soane Utdmilid 1009, Mr. Chna. 
Qaaeorne. Tile I'rUrmaH 1902. and Air. J. Hamid Gibhont 
r.4J, Puyn Student 1903. 

The presentation of prixe* in aeconlanee with the Deed 
ot Award waa then made by the President, and the vartoua 
Stodenta intradured, aa fullowa;— 


Eanav Paixr. 

Medal of Merit and £10 Ida. to Mr. Claode Batley. 

Mixamcii Daveriniix Mxixi. 

Silver Me<UI and £10 lOi. to Mr. I.wurenee M. Ootrh. 
Certillcats of Hon. Mention to Mr. O. 8. Salomonx. 
Certificate of Hon. Mention to Mr. C. Lovett Gill 

Sox.ve MenxLUOM. 

Tlie Medallion to Mr. Frederic J. Hoith. 

Certificate of Hon. Mention to Ur. David Smith. 

Owrx JO.XXN STtiiixxTxuie. 

Mr. W. Daridaon introdaced aa the Orem Janet 
Student. 

Medal of Merit to Mr. If. Morlcy. 

Punn STVsewnnu-. 

Mr. F, C. Mean introdaced aa tlu> Puain Student, 
Medal ot Merit to Mr. W. .S. A. OnHon. 

Oniiwrv ncBaaev. 

Mr. H. Phillipe Fletcher [F.] introduced aa the Oitirln 
Dunae. 


Trra Pmu. 

Certificate to Mr. Heaton Comm 'A.1. 
Medal of Merit to Mr. Arilinr I'. Nkitoleon. 


Aamra Cam Panic. 

£21 to Mr, F. Winion Nowman. 

Certificate ot Hon. Mention to Mr. Baxter Orels (A.]. 




OoW M«U and £10 10a. to Mr. J. William Hepburn. 
Medal of Merit to Mr. Arthur Jae. Barclay. 


Aimrtrwt. PatzK. 

Booka of the value of £10 to Mr. F, Wintoii Ncnman. 


Peuw Srunximnir 1903. 

Medal and £f0 to Mr, J. Harold Gibbnnt [A,!, 


Trrr Patxa 1909. 

C'he<|or for £10 to Mr. Charicc Oaecoyne. 


Tlie (mreedins* then cloaevl, and the mnrUna senarato 
at 0.30 p.iii, ' 
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THE LONlmN HUlLDLMi ACTS AMENDMENT BILL l!MH. 

•UlX'OMMKXOATIuNt? OF TUF UOYAL L\mTl TE OF BUITISU AliCIUTECT:?. 


'Iho Council having l>ecn re«iue8tod by the Loudon County Coimcil to submit suggestions 
us to tbe iiniending of the London Building Act 18'.M. in view of the Amendment Bill they 
l)roiK>so to introduce int»j Parliument this your, ni first referred the matter to the Practice 
Standing Coiumittee. It appeareti afterwards, however, that the suggestions of the Art and 
Science Standing Committoes, on matters fully within their siiecial spheres of interest, would 
he of great value, and references were accordingly made to those two committees. The three 
committees sent in to tlio Council their resi«octivc reports, and the task of coUaling and co¬ 
ordinating these was referred to a .siiecial committee consisting of the Chairmen of the Art. 
Practice, and Science Committees and two mcuilwra of Council. The following i-ocommenda- 
tions and amendments, the result of their labours, have now been submitted to the London 
County Council;— 

GENEIIAL PIIINCIPLES. 

1. The Act should lie ro-oditod in order tliat better cUssifiention of the various Sections may bo 
obtained, and so as to render it more inUdligiblo to those using it, who, it must bo remembered, are 
often inexperienced in legal phraseology. 

2. In the administration of the Act more discretionary power should be given to tlio London 
County Council, the Superintending Architect, and the District Surveyors to meet special cases arising. 

8. The District Surveyors shoidd be practising Architects. It u recommended that no (me should 
he appointed who has not been in practice as an Architect for at least 7 years, or as an Assistant to a 
practising Architect for at least 10 years. 

4. In all cases where discretionary power is given to the L.C.C., the Superintending .\rchitect, and 
District Surveyors there should bo power to apiK-al to the Tribunal of Apiieal, and parties should Im 
able to appear' either ijersonally or by counsel. Powers should be taken to enlarge the Tribunid, if 
necessary, so as to enable decisions to bo given with as little delay as p(«aible. |)iffcren<»a ariang 
under Parts IX. and X., and also appeals from awards under Part Vlll.ond any other technical points 
arising, should also l>e referred to the Tribunal. 

.•1. Greater publicity should bo given to proposed new By-Laws, and objections to them should bo 
heard before the Tribunal of Appad who should report Ui the Secretary of Slate before the By-Laws 
are contirmud. 

tt. Tbe recommendations of the Royal Institute of British Architects relating to lire Protection 
and Means of Escape, already before the L.C.C. in connection with the BiU withdrawn in tlie earlier 
part of last year,* should be considcreiHn conjunction wiUi the following recommendations except as 
herein amended. 

7. The schedule of fire-resisting materials wantj reconsideration when the main body of thu Act 
has assumed more definite shape. 


• Th**e rerummandalians liav»aloiBay bMm printal In tbe JeCMii. widi ihe rSpIiuuU«o> ui ihe C h iu mni i ot Ibe 
I’ractics Cumiuille*. Jovmial, 7th March lUVS. p. ^7 «i kv> 


c * 



JiUTRNAI. of tuf. u<*val institute oe iihitish auchitkcw 


1 « /•*. ltN»i 




N. Sug^sU.'d sections n-lstiiig Ui I'ier CoastrucUou are subniitUMl as Appendix A to these rocum* 
un-ndation*. 

O. Suggested sections relating to Skeleton Kmmc liiiildiDgs are submitteil as Appendix 0. 

It is suggested that these sections sboutd be treated as Ity-laws rather than be inserte«! in 
the Act, or if embodied in the Act power should be taken to vary them aa experience proves 
to bo necessary: see fifth item, section Itti (1) of existing Act. 

10. Suggestions relating to Supports under Supurstmetunss are submitted as Appendix C. 


ltKC()MMi:NI>A'rU>NS 


ri’ON Till-: 1‘llK.SKNT AIT, L\ 


IH'TAIL. 


I'.UtTS I.—XI. 


SKtmo.t A (1) A (ti): The definitions of “street" and “way" ore loo coro|trchonsive. A court. 

alloy or passage not dedicAUnl to the pnblic, and not a tboruugbfare, should 
bo exempt. 

„ M l^f: ‘iJfi <tf end of trclion: “ and shall also apply to the structure or wall or por¬ 
tion of same u{ion which a party wall rests in the cases where such party 
wall dooN not extend to thu ground or foundation level as a party wall." 

„ (iO) : Substitute for the present wording after the words •* to be used " as follows;— 

" to a greater extent than half the cubical contents for human habitation." 

„ Atlditumnl dt'finition : The term " working classes " altould be defined. 


Skction 7 : Add at end nf srefiint; “ Prodded tliat if the said street be in confonnity with 

this .\ct no conditions limiting the time in which such street shall be made 
laid out or formed sliall bi^ attaobed to such sanction." 


Kkctiom k, fine 4 : 
„ tine 1 : 


.-1/fcr word “ street" initerl “and throws the Hame 0 )>en for public use.” 

DeltU from “ abutting on *’ fo " foriiied," and tuhutiMe “ or fronting on 
such street made or intended to be made laid out or formed Ibereaflor." 


Sairrius 0 (4), ImI line : After “ street" luld “ already." 


Kkction id (I): 

(fi): 

SKt'Tio.x 15): 

Kki.tiox 21: 
tjtxTiox 22 (1); 


Add at end of eectioa : “or to bo formed and laid out for carriage trafUc at 
the aanio time as the said street. Direct coiumuiiication shall be deemed 
to be afToitled between two streets by a street joining them aithor at tbuir 
ends or at any point of Uicir length fomiing a junction at any angle." 

It is oouaidered that private property should not be taken under this Kcction 
unless coiuponsatiun bo given. 

Tiio proviso as to workmen's dwellings should be oiiiitted, as it prevents the 
bisit sites fur this class being used. 

Huhhtituie for tki» Section tlte foltowimj : “ WbeiH'ver any difference arises 
under Part II. of ibis .\ct the interested parties may appeal to the Tribunal 
of Appeal." 

Otnit <u Mu<j oAsofels. 

.Idd at end of Section .* “ in defining the said general line in Uio cose of a new 
building at Uie comer of two streets bv shall Lave regard to the general 
line of frontago of the principal street only." 



I/>NDON in;iU»IXO acts AMENDMKST II.I-RA. HECf>StllKKDATIONs 


Sbctiox 89: 

Sbttiox 41 (1) (D; 

It It (ii) 2 


Skctios 17: 


Skctiox 49 : 

Srction fit : 

Skctiox a.H : 

Skctiox fl l : 

Skctios r.9 (1), line 1 


( 3 ): 
4 41: 


SRimox fi8, al eml: 
Skctiox 69 (I), line 1 
tt tt line 4 
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Omit all «y>ni* after “ to be used." and *uO$litule “ to » greater extent tluui 
half the cubical cuiitenta as offices counting bunses or bnmncBS prcmifcs 
other than buildings of the vrarehouw class." 

Inrtrad of itardt •• open spaee " read “ spare open to the sky." 

SubititHte for Ihu Clause the folUnctug: “No building shall in any part 
thereof be neater lo the rear houndary of the curtilage tlicreof tluin ten 
feet providtsl that in the case of any building upon a comer site tlie said 
area may be arranged in a convenient position hr the satisfaction of the 
Snperintending ArcbiU'ct and not neceesarily extend the entire width of 
the rear of such Imilding." 

Insert befirt the List jtaragraph of this Seetum the follovdng ; ** Where any 
building is erccUsl or inuuided to lie rrerttsl on a comer plot so as to 
abut upon more than one street tlie height of the building shall (unless 
the Council othenrisr eonMuit) be regulated by the wider of such stmita 
so far as it abuts or will abut upon such wider street and also so far as 
it abuts or will abut upon the narrower of snob streeU to a distanoe of 
10 feet from the building frontage in auch wider street. The height of the 
remaining portion of the frontage to the narrower 8trt>el sluill be limited by 
the section regulating the height of hnildings in such street except that it 
shall be lawful in such case where llio buildings previously exisUng on 
such remaining portion wore of a greater height to relmild tliciii to the 
same biiight or heights." 

In order to eonfona with Section 4" (a* amewltd) delete the seeomt paraijrajih 
eimmenring “ where ” and ending •* existing height." 

Delete, 

Add al end of Section: “ Except ns hereinafter proviileil under the Section 
relating to steel consimction." 

thnit the wonls in last paragraph : “ With respect lo the area of ireesst'S and 
openings," 

: Oimt iiiirds “ whether of woimI or metiil." 

.4cf<f at end of Seetitm : " Provided that any brexsiimmer of metal may Im< 
supported uololy on a sufficient metal stanchion emlicddeil in the party nr 
exU'mal wall so Uiat such stanchion shall not l>e nearer to the reiitre of a 
party wall Uiaii four inches and in any such case no |uer in ailditimt to 
the party wall shall bo retpiirtyl." 

Delete, 

Delete, and substitute falUnvingi “Every biwstimroer liearing upon a 
party wall aliall be bonie by a templet of stone or iron or vitrified stone 
ware or a corlnd of stonu or iron tailed llirongh at least half the Uiickness 
of Uie wall ami of the full bnsultli of the brosauinmer." 

Insert after the imni •* lengtii " the words “ and height. *' 

: After ‘‘party wall " insert “ except sa lierBinaftcr pnwulwl." 

; Delete the worth “ of the highest bnihliitg luljoiiiing thereto." 

.•l(fj III end of sub-seclioii “ In a building other than of the waruhnnse class 
the roof whereof is wholly constmctwl of fin-resisting m.itenals the party- 
wall shall be carricil up of a thieknesa of at least eight and a half inebos 
to the mulerside of such roof surface." 
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[« r«». t»ot 


Skctiox 59 (2),/i‘ti«*4.f7: For “ fonr" nw/ “ three/’ 

SRonns (U (1), Hue 1 : For “anil evety tarrct, Ac.," ren^l “nml of every turret, Ac/' 

„ (R),/iiicS; A/Ur tht word “horizon " add thr tcordt “ nnleMsiich roof he eoiwtnjctcd of 
tirc rceiiting nisteriale." 

„ „ Add at md of uetion the wortU “ or iilmctnren givinp access to roofs." 

„ ((): A*ne»dmmt» similar to thou in »iih-$eetion 

„ „ line 8; Far “ seventy-five doRreev ’* trad “ eighty-five degrees." 

Section C8 : Dealt with in fire protection recommendationi. 

Sectios C4 (D, line 2 : After “ erected " inter! “above lowest floor.” 

„ (9): Add at eiul of *nh-uotion : “ Pro«de«l always that where a ventilating flue U 

carried up with a smoke flue they may be separated by a properly con¬ 
structed iron wythe." 

„ (10): For “party wall" read “party and internal walls.” For “mantel" read 

“ lintel or arch," Add at end of tuh-teetinn : " except where fireplaces in 
such internal walls are back to back." 

„ (18)! Add at end of tub-teetian : “ No chimney flue shall be nearer than two inches to 

the eentrr line of any party wall. No iron or steel joist shall bo built into 
any flue." 

„ (16), line 4 : For " eighteen ” read " twelve." 

„ (18), line *2 : Omit worti “ new." 

Section CC (4); Insert after the words “ heated air " ths worfh “other titan air heated by hot 

wat4>r at low pressure." 

Section (t7 : Insert after the wonJ “ floor " the word* “or roof." 

Sect. TO (1) (a): For “ eight feet six inches " read “ eight feet." 

H n Id), line 1 : Omit the word " basement " and add after the wanl “ room " the words “ next 
the ground." 


„ (a): In second paratjraph far “ nine " read “ fonr and a half." 


Section 78 (l),f»ne 11 ; For “ fireproof" read “ fire-resisting." 

„ (S); Add to end of sndf-seetwn : “ except in streets sixty feet wide and over where 

cornices may be projected not more than three feet six inches over the public 
way." 

„ (5) (a): Omit entirely. 

„ „ Alter the end parayraph of tub-seetian eommeneiny “ Day windows ” as follows: 

Add after the trvnl " erected " the words " Wyond the general lino of 
frontage." 


„ (Cl): In Jirst parttyraph after the word “ windows " tnsert *• balconies." 


„ (a): For whole proiuto read: “ The face of such projections shall not extend more 

than three feet from the face of the front wall of the building or more 
than twelve inches over the public way exclusive of the cornices moultlings 
or other architectural features of such projecUons." 


„ (<f I: After the tcord " togetlior " add “ except in the case of iialconios." 

„ (e); Delete all words after “ I>Utrict Sunoyor." 
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Sectiox 7=1 (0) ; Latt jMrayraph of »nb-uctioa fomineneing “ oriel win<low8 " to It alternl 

tu foUotrt: “ Oriel windows turrets or balconies to which the foregoing 
rolfcp do not apply ” Ac, 

Atbl Afftniliott : “ An oriel window is any projecting window corbelled out from 
an cstomal wall or Uie masonry of which doea not extend downwards to 
the level of the ground." 

Section 71 : Subutltutt' for the tvhol* tectwn Ihr foUowing : 

*‘(1) Every building shall be separated either by an external wall or by a 
{tarty wall or other party structure from the adjoining building (if any) 
and from each of tiie adjoining buildings (if more than one) and every 
^nch party structure shall be coustracted of incombustible material^ to the 
satisiketion of the District Surveyor. 

“ (2) Se{>arate sets of chambers or oiliccs or rooms tenante<l or constructed or 
adapted to be tenanted by different persons shall if contained in a building 
exceeding forty feet in height and ten stjiiares in area taken at the level of 
the first door be separated so for as they adjoin horizontally by floors or 
arches eonstnicted of fire-resisting materials and if such sets of chambers 
offices or rooms arc contained in a building exceeding twenty-five squares 
in area taken at the lox'el of the first floor all the floors throughout and the 
princi|>al staircases and enclosures of same shall be constructed of firo- 
rosisUng tnaU-rials; 

“ (3) A District Surveyor slioll not be entitled to charge for the inspection of 
each such set of chambers or offices or rooms as a separate building; 

"(1) No building containing separate aeu nf chambers or offices or rooms 
tenanted nr constructed or adapted to be tenanted by different persons 
shall without the consent in writing of the Council extend to more than 
fifty tuiuares in area unless the floors bo constructed throughout of 
incombustible matoriaU nut less than oiz inches thick and the principal 
stairs and the lupiMiting onclosureg thereof be of incombustible matoriaU. 

" (5) In every building exceeding ten 8<{uarGS in area used in part for purposes 
of trade or manufacture and in port as a dwelling honso the part used for 
Uic purposes of trade or manufacture shall bo separated from the part nae<I 
as a dwelling house vertically by walls or partitions and horizonUlly by 
floors such partitions and floors to bo constructed of fire-resisting materials 
other than wood and all passages staircases and other raean.s of approach 
from tlie front door provided that such front door be set back not more 
than five feet from the front of the building to the part used as a dwelling, 
house shall bo enclosed witli and eonstnicted throughont of fire-resisting 
inaU'riaU other than wood to the satisfaction of the District Surveyor, 
The part used for purposes of trade or manufacture shall (if extending to 
more than two hundreil and fifty thousand cubic feet) bo subject to the 
provisions of the Act of 18fll relating to the cubical extent of buildings of 
the warehouse class; 

“ (D) All passages and staircases and other means of approach referred to in the 
last precnliiig snb-Section of this Section shall bo not less than three feet 
wide. 

*• (7) .A staircase enclosed and coustniclcd as aforesaid shall l>c {irovided in 
every such building as is referred Ui in the two last preceding sub-Scctions 
of this Section whicli has any story above the ground story and whore 
any space intervenes between the termination on the ground floor of 
such staircase and the street there shall bo provided from the termination 
of such staircase to tho street a passage enchased and oonstmeted a.s 
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■foreoaid uiilesH moan« of oacupo to the Mlinfaction of ibo C'Ounoil are 
provided from ibe side rear or roof of Iho liaildiog; 

*• tfi) U tho area of such building oxewwla fifty wiiiare* an a<lditional staircaM 
and (if tho circftniRtancoa so reqniro) a passage enclosed and conatroeted as 
aforesaid shall (nnless tho Council otherwise permit) he provided in respect 
of every fifty squares or part of fifty siiuan^s W>}ond the first fifty lujoaros. 

*' (0) It shall lie lawful to construct in the walls of such staircases and passages 
such doorways aa are necessary for communicating between tho ililforoiit 
parts of the building and all internal dwirways leading from the portion of 
the building used for trade or manufacture to such staircases and passages 
iiludl fitted with self closing doors of fire-resisting material hung in 
frames of fire reaisting material; 

"(10) Nothing in this Section contained shall (except for the purpose of a 
party structure separating buildings) prevent the use of solid wooden 
joists placed close togetlier or wooden joists in conjunction with pugging 
of a fire resisting material of a thickness of not less than five inches for 
the construction of fire-resisting fioors; 

"(11) Any building structure or work which has been commenced liefore and 
b in progtiss at the date of the coinioencemont of thia Act or which b to 
be carried out under any contract entered into liefore the passing of thb 
Act ahali not be subject to tho preceding pravisious of tlib Section but 
may and shall be complete,] subject to and in accordance with the provi* 
sions of the Acts relating thereto as in force immediately previous to tlie 
passing of thb Act." 

HEtTiON 70 (i): Delete. 

SKt-THiX 77 ; Delete and tuhtlitule : ** Ituildings shall not lie nnitnl except under the 

follow ing coiidilians :— 

“ (I) If when so united and considered as one bnlldmg only, they would not be in 
conformity with this Act. 

“ (2) An n])ening sliall not be made in any |mrty wall or in two external walls 
dividing buildings which if taken together would extend to mote than 
U'lO.nOM cubic feet exeejit under the following cuudition.s: 

" (a) Such opening shall not exceed in width seven feet, or in height 
eight feet, except with the couaentof tlio (.'oimcil, and such opening 
or openings taken togdher aliall not exceed one-half the length of 
such party wall on each floor of the building in which tiH'y occur. 
" (h) Biich 0 |)ening shall have the floor jambs and head fonuod of brick 
stone or iron and bo closed by two wrought iron doors each a 
quarter of sii inch thick in tho panel at a distance from each other 
of the full thickne^ts of the wall fitteil to rebated frames without 
woodwork of any kind or hy wrought iron sliding doors or shutters 
properly oonstriiotod and providnl with ItolU or other fastenings 
flltod into grooved or mUitoil iron frames nr such other fire- 
resisting doors as tuny he approved from time to time by tbof’onncil. 
“(r) If the tliieknesB of the wall lie not less tluin twenty-four inches or 
the doors be placcl at a distance from each oUier of not less 
than twenty-four inches such iqiening may U> nine feet six inches 
in height nr such other greuU^r height as may he approvtsl by Uie 
Council. 

"(d) For purposes of this section buildings which adjoin may be united 
in whole or in part if those portions in separate occupations are 
MCpamtid hy u floor or floors oro'her borir.ontal divisions of tire- 
resisting iiialcrials not less than eight inches thick.” 
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Skctiun 78, lum (t: 


Skction 80 : 


Skction 81: 


For “ iribuniil of appeiLl and nve m Car, read tribiuuU of appeal. For 
the porpotea of ihiit section the District Sunrejor or in the event of dis- 
agn.'oiuoot the tribunal of appeal may in his or their discretion vary or 
depart from any of the enactracnu in this Act as to the construction of 
buildings that may apitear to him or them neocitsaiy or desirable to suit 
the special circumstances of the case of any poblic building or any one nr 
more of a series of public buildings or their accessories or connections 
within one curtilage and save so fiur, Ac. Ac." 

The width of passage to apply to doorway, the clear opening between the 
doors when open to be ^e full width of the passage less double the 
thickness of the door. 

The ttoyal Institute recommends that it should be defined what portion, if 
any. is now administered by the CounciL 


SEtrr.KH(U),fiari lum/B; After “party structure" add “ or external wall." 

Skotiun IKt (1), fiac 7 : Add u/trr the teard “any" the worde “external or." Add at end of rub- 

uetion: “ Such notice shall not be ileemed to be invalid if on further 
investigation variations in the work proposod to be done aie found to bo 
ni.<cessaiy by the Surveyors to be appoint^ os hereinafter provided." 

(4): For “ sis mouths " reatl “ twelve mouths." 

Skction 91 (10): For “a Secretary of State " read “ the President for the time being of the 

Koyal IiutituU* of Uritish Architects." 

Skction 92: Add at end of tection: " The duly appointed Surveyors shall have power at 

all reasonable times to enter the premises of the building owners and 
adjoining owners for tlic purpose of examining the same or inspecting 
the works authorised by this part of the .Act." 

Skction 08 (1), line 1; For “two months " read "one month." 


,, line 4 : For “ shall " rciui “ may." 
(8), line 2: Omit tpord “ inoonveniunce." 


Add netr etdheertinn : “(6) Such notice need not bo served in respect of any 
wall as to whicii a Party Structure Notice is nooessary to bo served under 


this Act." 


Skct. 05 (2) (d), fine 1: For •• floor " rivkl “ flue.” 

n if): In thinl line of ucand partvjniph of eiib section atrike out " as aforesaid." .As 

it stands only buildings erected after 1891 are alTected. 

Skction IM», line 1 : For “ one month " read •• six months." 


PART XII. 

It is boiievuil that this part of the Act risiuires revision to bring it op to duiu. 


Skctio.s lUI (1) I 


HwmoN IT.i; 
Skction 190: 

Skction 19m : 


PART XIV. 

Thu List sbuitld include The Times, and at least four other London doily or 
weekly papers. 

PART XV. 

See under “ (tencinl Principles." 

In occordonoo with previous snggestioiu this Clause to be subject to tbe 
tribunal of iippoal. 

This Claure should bo more explicit. 
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U ia recommendca that matter included in Ity-Inwi made since the Act ^ 
passed should be as far as possible meorpomted in the body of the new Act. 


FIRST SCHEDULE. 


SacTiuN 5; 


Skction 7, line 8: 
Sectios 8: 


I'HELtUINAUV. 

Oniif te/lufc aiiJ *ub*tilute: “Hollow walls may be constructed providwl the 
aggregate thickness of the material shall equal the tluckucas pronded 
under this Schedule and that the two sections of the wall sludl be pro¬ 
perly bonded together with approved ties not less tlian one lie to every 
three superficial feet, and that the inner section of the wall be in no case 
less than right and a half inches in lliicknesa nnlcM the two sections of 
the wall bo built in cement mortar. Walls may aUb bo built in two thjck- 
nosses provided that they be built in cement ajid the space Wtwocn them bo 
not less tlian three quarters of on inch wide and be filled with on approved 
bituiutnons composition." 

After “ full height or not ” omit the rest of section. 

Add at end of seelion the tcords : “ Where a wall withont retmn walls i» 
dividid into portions of different heights the thickness of each of such 
portions sliall be govemod by the height of such portion and by the length 
of the entire walL" 


Skction 1 : 


Section 1; 
Sectio.v it: 


Section 1, line 7; 


I'ROPOSKn NEW SECTIONS. 

“ Section 12 : If any external or party wall measured from centre to centre is 
not more <hmi twenty-five feet distant from any other external or party 
wall to which it is tic«l by the beams of any lloor or floors other than the 
ground floor or the floor of any story formed in the roof the length of such 
wall is not to be taken into consideration in deciding the tbickness." 

“Section IB: Where buttresses or piers are built with external walls of 
thicknessea in excess of those required by the Act the walls between such 
piers or buttresses may be of less thickness tlmn reiiiiirctl for walls without 
such piers or buttreasos at the discretion of the District Surveyor but 
provided that no such wall shall be of less tbickiicsa than fourteen inches." 
(X.B. r«fc Appendix A.) 

P.vet 1. 

In second /larayraph omit tcords “ and does not conipriso moru than two 
stories." 

Paiit II. 

Delete. 

Omit worils exceeds twenty-fivo feet hut.'* 

MISCBIXANKOCb. 

For “ one half" read “ two-thirds." 

bTEKL OONuTllt'CTIO.V. 

Provisions to he nuulo for this by lly-bws which should be modelled on tbo muHt 
recent American Building Acts such as those of New York and Phil¬ 
adelphia ; bnt suggestions (Appendix B) are offered. Should Uie London 
County Council think fit to sanction the suggestion as to skeleton fromi) 
buildings, the District Surveyor’s fee for such ipecial calculation should 
be upon a sufficient scale to ensure the work being proiierly done. 
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SECOND SCHEDCLE. 

Purr II. 

SKtmoN (21: litfnrt word •* granite *’ ttuert •' cement concrete." 

NrtTB. — A nntnber of new fire-resisting materials are now aroilablc and more 
are likely to l»e introdnccd ; the materials specified in the Schedule should 
therefore be enlarged and greater fiscilities given for their use. 

8ECT^o^ (7) : DtUU and nbsttiuU : “ noorB (below the floor boards) lormed of wood joists 

filled in with concrete not less Uiaii five inches thick composed of broken 
brick stone chippings ballast pumice or coke-breeze mixed with lime 
cement or calcined gypsum provided a fillet is seourcd to the side of the 
joists in the middle of the concrete or otherwise to the aatisfiiction of the 
District Surveyor.” 


.i/»y»/:AY>/A‘ .1. 

SUGGI'STEI) SECTIONS UEL.\TIXG TO PIER CGNSTRUCriON OF 

BITLIUNGS. 


Notwitlistanding anything contained in the principal Act reqniring buiklmgs to be enclosed with 
walU of the thickness tlierein tlefined, it shaU be Uwfnl to erect buildings of pier eomUruction subject 
to the following provisions: 

1. The load of all floors and roofs sluOl be concentrated at points vertically over each other on the 
bearing walls, at which points piers oarrictl up to the roof and continuous throughout their height 
shall bo erectol; and there shall be extending from pier to pier and properly Iwnded therewith a 
ourlain wall enclosing the building. 

2. No curtain wall shall be of less thickness than Hj inches for the topmost 20 feet of its height, 
nor less than 18 inches in thickness for ibe remainder of its height below such topmost 20 feet, pro¬ 
vided tliat window backs may in all cases be 8| inches in thickness. 

8. The eollectivv width of the piers on any wall shall amount to at iea.<it one-fourth of the total 
length of the wall and piers taken together; and no pier shall be leas than 17| indies in width. 

4. The thickness of the pier shall be in addition to the thickness of the curtain wall anil shall be 
as follows ; 

(a) The thickness at the top and for 20 foot below the top shall bo 8^ inches, and the inter¬ 
mediate parte of the pier between the base and 10 feet from the top shall be of not less thickness than 
would be the case if Uio pier were built solid throughout the sjiace between straight Unos drawn joining 
the thickneiM of the base to the thickness at 20 feet from the top. 

(/>) The thickness at the base shall be : 


If the pier dues not exceed 80 feel in height, not less than 8^ inches 
„ „ „ 40 „ .. .. 

„ „ „ 50 „ *1 „ 

„ 00 . 414 " 

„ » 70 n •• *• •• 

_ _ _ 80 „ tt n 81 » 


With an additional 44 inches for every additional 10 feet or part of 10 feet in height beyond HO fboL 
6. Openings may bo made in the curtain wall in ocoonhujce irith section 64 of the principal Act. 
0. Any of the piers may, with the sanction of the district surveyor, be discontinued for any portion 
of its height, provided that the roumining piers be proportionately increased on plan by additional 
brickwork or stonework, or bo snppleiiieiitctl by iron or steel stanchions or colnmns to tlie satisfaction 

D n 
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of the district surveyor, ond that any I)re8suiniiier employed slmll he to the sstkfoction of the 
flistrict surveyor. 

7. Where the piers project on both sides of the wall the total thickness of Itolli projections shall 
be not less than the thickness hereinbefore specified for the piers projecting on owe side only. 

8. Any non-bearing wall shall be of suffirient thickne«8 if constmeted with piers and curtain 
waUs as hereinlieforo provided for bearing walls, or if of I inches less in thickness than provided in 
the first schedule of the principal Act; provided that no wrall shall be less than inches in thick¬ 
ness at any part, and that not more than two stories shall be comprised within a wall of 81 inches 
in thickmts. 

APPEX/HX li. 


SUGGESTION’S FOR TUE UEOUL.VTION OF SKELEION IllTIJUNGS. 


Notwithstanding anytliing contained in the principal Act requiring buildings to be enclosed with 
walls of the thicknesses therein definei], it shall be lawful to erect buildings of iron or steel skeleton 
construction subject to the following provisions: 

1. The skeleton framing in any wall shall be capable of safely sustaining, independently of any 
brickwork, the whole weight bearing upon such wall, including tlie weight of such wall and the duo 
proportion of any floors and roofe bearing thereon, together with the live load on such floors and roofs. 

2. The pillars supporting all iron or steel girders that carry walls or fire-resisting floors or roofs 
shall be of iron or steel, and shall be completely enclosed and protected from the action of fire by a 
casing of brickwork or concrete or other material approved by the district sui^'cyor. 8uoh casing shall, 
on the surfaces towards the exterior of the building, bo at least inches thick, and on all other 
surfaces at least 1 inches thick, the whole being properly bonded with the enclosing walls of the 
building. The term pillar shall include all columns and stanchions or an assemblage of such columns 
or stanchions proiwrly rivetwl or bolted together. 

8. The iron and steel girders (excepting in floors and staircases) shall be similarly cased with not 
loss than -I inches thick properly tied and i)onded to the remaining work; but the flanges of the 
ginlers and the plates and angles connected therewith may approach within 2 inohos of the surface 
of the casing. 

4. Girders to support tlie enclosing walls shall be fixed at or within 1 feet of the floor line of 
each story. 

5. No enclosing wall of the boildiug shall bo of loss thickness than inches for tlic topmost 
2U feet of its height, nor less than 18 inches in thickness for the remainder of its height below such 
topmost 20 feet, providinl that window backs may, in all cases, be inches in thickness. 

G. All brickwork and concrete shall bo executed in cement and sliall bo bedded close up to the 
iron or steel without cavity between, and all joints shall be made full and solid. Notliing in this 
section shall prevent the use of stone as an external facing for buililings, proviilod tliat all work faced 
with stone shall l>e 4 inches thicker than hereinheforo provided. 

7. (a) No steel or wrought iron pillar shall in any part bo h‘38 than ] inch thick, nor shall any 
such pillar have an unsupported length of more than 40 times its least lateral dimeiiKions, nor more 
than lOO times its least raditu of gyTation. 

{b) Tlie ends of all such pillars shall bo facetl to a true surface at right angles to tlie axis. 

(e) .\U joints in such pillars shall be close butted with cover-plates properly riveted, and, except 
where unavoidable, no joint shall be made except at or near the level of a girder. 

(j) The foot of all such pillars shall have a proper base-plate riveted thereto with suflioioiit gusset 
pieces to properly distribute the load on the foundations. 

(e) Where any such pillars are built up hollow, the cavities shall eitiier bo fillet] up with cement 
concrete or be covered in at both ends to exclude the air. 

8. (a) In any cast-iron pillar the metal shall not bo in any part of lose thicknees than ] inch nor 
less than one-twelfili of the least lateral dimension. Nor shall such pillar have an unsupported length 
of more than 20 times its least laUuwl dimension nor more than 80 times its least radius of gyration. 
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(b) The caps and bases of such pillars shall bo in one piece with the columns, or be connected 
thereto with a properly turned and bored joint sufficiently 

(c) All such pillars shall be turned or planed top and bottom to a true face at right angles to the 

axis. 

(d) All joints in such pillars shall be at or near the level of a floor, and shall be fixed and made 
with not less tlian four bolts at least ] inch in diameter. 

(s) The foot of all such pillars slwll have such area as may be necessary to properly distribute the 
load on the foundations. 

U. All girders that carry walls or floors or roofs shall be of wrought iron or mild steel. 

10. (a) All floors and all staircases (together with their enclosing walls) shall be constructed 
throughout of fire-reeisting materials and carried upon supports of fire-resisting materials. 

(6) All iron and steel carrjing loads used in the construction of any floor or staircase shall be pro¬ 
tected from the action of fire by being encased to the satisfaction of the district sur\-eyor in concrete, 
brickwork, terra-cotta or metal, lathing and plaster or cement without any wood firrings. 

11. All structural metal work shall be cleaned of all scale dust and rust and be thoroughly 
coated with one coat of boiled oil or paint or other approved material before erection, and after erection 
shall receive at least one additional coat. 

12. (a) The dead loads of all buildings shall consist of the actual weight of walls, floors, roof, par¬ 
titions, and all permanent construction. 

(6) The live load shall consist of all loads other than dead loads. 

(c) For the purpose of calculating the loads on pillars in buildings, the live load on floors shall l>e 
eeUmated as e<juivalout to the following dead load: 

For dwelling houses, hotels, hospitals, lodging houses, and similar buildings, cwt. per superficial 

foot. 

For office buildings, | cwt. per superficial foot. 

For places of public assembly, workshops, and retail shops, and similar buildings, 1 cwt. per 
superficial foot. 

For buildings of the warehouse class, not less than 2 cwt. per superficial foot 

(if) The live load on the roof slinll bo estimated at } cwt per superficial foot measured on the 
surface of such roof. 

18. For the purpose of determining the exlromo load to be carried on pillars in buildings of more 
than two stories in height a reduction of the live loads shall bo allowed as follows:— 

For the roof and top story the live load sliall bo calculated in full. 

For the next succeeding lower story a reduction of 6 per cent, from the live load fixed by this 
section. 

For the next succeeding lower story a redaction of 10 per cent. 

For each suooeeding lower story the amount of the reduction shall be 6 per cent more than for 
the story immediately above until at the eleventh story from the top the reduction shall be 60 


For each remaining story, if any, below such eleventh story from tlie top the redaction shall be 

60 per cent. 




I t. In pillars tbo actual working stress per square inch sliall not exceed that given in the follow* 

ing table and in like proportion for intermediate ratios : 



Wt«n ttm IcnaUi <UTl>krf bj 

Lmm* KalliMtS (fjtntlona S-riw 

Worklnc 8<n« la T«u (bt 84 . bach of Scrtlon. 

CM Ira. 

SImI. 

Wrathtlra. 

irio 

_ 

3-513 

3-143 

140 

— 

3-937 

2-477 


— 

8-460 

3-835 

too 

— 

4-017 

8-lTO 

so 

1-675 

4-433 

8-470 

60 

S'443 

4-833 

8-W7 

to 

3-036 

5-100 

3-895 

30 

3-161 

5-390 

4-000 
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Whore a pillar is built into a wall the radius of gvration of that (nllar in the direction of the 
thickness of the wall shall be taken for the pnrpoeo of the above table. 

10. The actual working stress of iron and steel (except in the case of pillars as hereinbefore set 
out) in tons |)er square inch of sectional area, shall not exceed those given in the following table: 


Ca»t iron 

Tmatiiw 
. . 11 

Wnxisht iron 

. . s 

MiM «tM>t . 

. , 74 

Cost •tf«l 

. « 


f*cKiipn»^N &4«ir1»ir bi«r1nir 

7 aj ft 

4 4 4 

6 B 10 

10 7} 14 


111. In addition to the foregoing provisiotis and the general rules of con.struction for buildings of 
the class to which the; belong, as required b; the principal Act and any amendment, all skeleton 
frame buildings shall, as regards their metal framing, bracing, walls, partitions, doors, roofs, stair* 
eases, and foundations, be constructed in such manner as may be approved by the district surveyor. 

17. The person proposing to erect a skeleton frame building shall, one month before c •mmence- 
iiient of the buibling, deposit with the district surveyor a complete set of the drawings of such 
building sbowhig the details of construction of all its parts, together with a detailed copy of all the 
calculations of the stresses and material, such calculations to be in such form os the Tribunal of Appeal 
shall from time to time determine. Should such drawings or calculations be in tlie opinion of the 
district surveyor not in suilicient detail, he may require such further particulars as may be neccssar). 

IH. The district surveyor may. for the purpose of due supervision of the building and at the 
expense of the owner of the building, cause any pillar to be drilled at any point to ascertain its thick¬ 
ness, and may cause to be made any other teste he may consider desirable. 

10. Any person dissatisfied with any requirement of the district surveyor under this section may 
appeal to the Tribunal of Appeal. 

20. Tliero shall be paid to the district surveyor by the builder or the owner in respect of every 
skeleton frame building, at such time as tlie drawings are deposited with the district surveyor, a 
calculation fee : such fee shall be in addition to the fee payable under section 154 of the princip^ Act, 
and shall be according to the following schedule: — {Sm recommem/alion supra, p, 188, on Sleet Con- 
tlruclum.) 


APJV;.V/t/A' c. 

srmiRTS UXIlKlf SUPEl{.STI{UCTrRE.S. 

In all buildings there shall Ik> on all street frontage.s, piers, or other supports of stone, granite*, 
brick, inetol, or other approved materials, from the level of the ground to the level of the main wall of 
the superstructure above the ground, mczxanini, or first floors, of a total breadth on each street 
frontap’ eqiud to the following :— 

On frontages up to 20 feet wide, one tenth fiart, 

„ 20 to })() feet wide, one ninth part, 

,. RO fc«t wi(h.‘ and over, one eiglith (lort 

of the respective widths of such frontages. 

No piers or other supports shall tie pbiced further apart than KO feet measureil from centre to 
centre of such piers or other supports, and no single pier shall in any cose be toss tiinn 10 inches on 
the face other than ihose at party walls, which may be not less than 0 inches on tlie face and placed 
oppoaile the oentzv of such party walls. Such piers shall not be covered with mirroi-H or otherwise 
concealed. 



THE BlOLCHilCAE HLSVO.SAT. OF SEWAGE FROM lSOLA'rEr> lilllEDLXGS. 

By l*rt»re«ior Fkaxk C'i,owks, D.Sf. 

Read before the Royal Institnte of British Architects, Monday, 15th February 1904. 

IXTBOl'UCTOUV. 

r iiruiicnl PiqHrr detils witU Uie apFlicutioii uf tlio biuIii}>lL'al luflhiMl uf Irealuuiit U» 

I till! ivcwuiTf from 11m imw rolmiy establiahttl ul llurtibiim in tbc biiibliii^ iTi'cled by 
-I- Mfssm. Ahton Wolib, 15.A., jind liiKrcsit Ikll. Wlmu nski^d by Mr. Wubli, at Ibf bUK- 
golioii ul l>r. Anubtroiig, to n-coiumciid a iiicaim of iiioffi.‘nsivtly di-sposing of the sowiigi* 
from (.'hribt’s Hospital, the eximriem-e deriveil from beveral yearh' laological Irmlmuiil of a 
IKirtion of the London btwage le<l me nnlmsitatingly to rei'ummetid the erection of a plant 
preeibely similar to that used in the London esiierimeiital work. It seemed rerlain that the 
treatment at Horsimin would Ik- simplified by the fact that the sewage is purely of domestic 
origin. It accordingly eontains no water dcriviil from rainfall or surface drainage, and no 
road detritus or other matters which are not present in house drainage. Even the laiiudiy 
refusC'Water is excludeil from Ihts sewage, an arrangement which is probably not altogether 
ill favour of tlio biological method of treatment, since the alkalinity causeil by soap ap{)ears 
to favour bacterial autiuu. 

The aystem adopted eoiisists in {lasaiiig the sewage slowly through a dei>ositing, or ki- 
culled “ septic,” tank, and allowing the oiitilow from Uiis tank to lie dealt with intermittently 
ill coke-lieds. The eftlneiil from the lank, after having been treated once in the coke-lied, 
IMisses into a running brook, flowing as a matter of cotnenieiice over a short stretch of gmss- 
land on its way. 


K-Vl'LASATloK OV IIIOUHIICAL. TBKATAIKST ASI» oK TUK UliTUoD oK AOAinri.NO IT. 

It may lie cxplainetl liiat the general advantages secured liy the so-called hiological or 
Imcterial methiHl of treatment are that it secures an inoffensive and nun-putrescihle ellluent, 
and at the same time largely reduces the amount of sediment or *• sludge ” from town sewage 
which has to lie disjiosed of; in the case of domestic sewage it even rcuiovts the sludge 
altogether. 

Many kinds of living organisms undoubtedly take i>art in the changes hrought about in 
this process of purifying sewage; hence the tenn •* biological" or “ natural ” has lieen applieil 
to the treatment. Since, however, the excessively minute vegttahle organisms known os 
hacteria constitute by far the largest proportion of these useful organisms, the treatment is 
freiiueiitly tcrmeil ” baeteriul.” The bacteria are actually present us orgaiiLsm.s and as 
living siwres iu tlu; sewage itself, and reijuire to establisli themselves in the purifying plant 
liefore the treatment becomes etiicieut. The iinproveiueut noticeable in the imriticution us 
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thu Uluk and coke-beds mature b {trobaldy explained by the fuel that tbe baeteriu {'nidoally 
accumulate uud accommodate themselveK to the conditions under which they arc placed. 

It has been found that many s^iecies of bacteria arc concerned in tlie jirocess, and that some, 
acting anaerobically, or in the absence of air, play Uieir useful irnrt in the settling or “ septic " 
lank, whilst others, which rc^juire to be freely supplied with air and are therefore termed 
** aerobic," complete the purilication in the subseiiucnt coke-bed treatment. The sewage is 
prepared by the preliminary passage through the septic tank for the final purification in the 
coke-lards. It is in the 8e]itic tank that the solid fu-cal matter is resolved by the bacteria into 
gaseous and liquid substances, and it is here that the susi>endcd solids disnp|K>ar. It has been 
stated that the liquid shoul<l be secluded firom contact with air during this preliminary treat¬ 
ment, hut in order to secure this it is unnecessary to cover the tank, since the solid matters float 
as a protective scum and prevent the contact of the Injuid with the air; and oven when this scum 
is removed by wind or by ruiu the bacterial action ia apparently not seriously affected. The 
complete closing of the lank is attended with some danger, since the gas produced is 
inflammable, and the introduction of a s|>ark or flame into the inclosed space might therefor© 
be attended with fire or explusion. 

The final treatment in the coke-beds in the presence of air, constituting the so-called 
aerobic treatment, is mainly brought about by species of bacteria «lifferent from those 
concerned in the preliminary aerobic treatment, although some bacteria exist wbielj are 
termed “ facultative " Wause they have the jwwer of adapting themselves to either aerobic 
or anaerobic conditions. 

Tliere are two recognised methjds for exposing the sewage liquid to the action (>f 
uerohic bacteria. The “continuous method" provides for the liquid which overflows from 
the septic tank being continuously sprayed over the coke-beils. through which it eonstautlv 
trickles and then flows away; whilst the “ intermittent method " provides for the coke-bed 
l»eing filled with the liquid, and tlien drained away after it has remained in the bed for a 
few hours. 

The Ijcds m>e<l in the continuous im!tho4l are usually deep; they are made of large, hard 
material, and should be open at the hides; they possess the udvaniage of not ixsjuiring tbe 
constant services of an attendant for u)>ciung and closing the valves: but the final effluent 
from these ImmIs must Im subjected to sedimentation, since it cuuUiins much bhick humus¬ 
like aus]R:iide<l mutter. 

The beds used for the “ intermittent treatment " are usually made of smaller material, 
since they have been found to la? more eflicient when filled with small coke than with large ; 
they have Iweii miulc of any de|>th up to thirteen feet. 

Both these methods, when prtq>erly arranged and worked, yield a perfectly satisfactory 
effluent, and one or other should ho chosen, according to Uie conditions under which the 
sewage is to be purified ; prolaibly where the fall of ground is suffleient the continuous treat¬ 
ment would frtsjuently Imve the preference. In the present case the intermitUait method 
was recommended lM.H;ause the writer had successfully worked it for many years, and at the 
time of drawing out the plans the continuous treatment had not been so fullv ex]K'rimenlcd 
ujion os at the present time, and could hardly come under consideration. 

As regards « 08 t of construction, this will naturally vary much with the style of work 
adopted, 'fho plant for eoulinuous treatment would probably be in most cases more 
expensive than tlial for hiteriuiltent, but on the other hand the cost of working it would be 
less. The extra cost of working the vidves in the intermittent system is, however, usually 
reduced by the fact that there is a man about the j.lace engaged in other work who call 
attend to the valves, and it is also quite possible to make the action automatic. 
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In calculutinR the capacity of tiie coke-l>e<l8 for the intormittenl systeui, it may be slateil 
generally Umt the liquid capacity of the tank is reducotl by about 50 per cent- by lioing fille<l 
with coke fragments. The capacity after the coke has Ijeen intro«luce<l, however, continually 
decreases for a jK-riod after the btvl haa liegun to receive sewage, liwing to the growth on the 
coke surface of a gelatiimus tihu- The growth of this film is essential, ns it includes the 
active bacteria; it further possesses the useful proi>erty of absorbing atmospheric oxj’gen 
when the l)ed is empty, and giving it up for purifying purposes to the sewage liquid which is 
sul» 9 equently introduced. The average working capacity of a well-managed h^l, after the 
eaiuwity lias become stationary, may be put down at al)out 25 i»er cent, of the original space 
before Uto introduction of the coke. 

It may la* note<l that the cooling of tlie sewage by frosty weather somewhat re<luc^ the 
activity of the pnrifyitig organisms, although they continue to exert some purifying effect 
oven in a liquid which is frozen on its surface, and they snrx'ive even after tlic liquid has 
l»een entirely frozen. Indeoil, it has l»een fdiown that luicteria survive after exposure to the 
extremely low temperature of liquid air. But the fact that low lemi>emture tends to render 
the biological purification less rapid tells in favour of the intermittent treitlinent during cobl 
weather, since the spraying of the liiiuid through the air in the continuous tr(>atmcnl tends 
to greatly reduce its tcmpi'rature. 

In designing a pbint for intermittent biologicjil treatment, it is usual to assume that the 
water supply amonnts to 30 gallons per head, and that the supply calcnbite<l on this basis 
represents the sewage flow to be armngwl for. The septic tank should have a capacity of 
one day’s flow, and the coke-l»cds collectively shoubl be able t<» hold a two days’ flow, their 
depth Wing determined by local conditions. It is aasumed that the l)eds will receive two 
linings in twenty-four hours, and that their working cai>acity will l)o 25 per cent, of the si»ace 
whicli is afterwards filled with coke. 


OENER.VL UESULTS ODTAISKn. 

Before describing the construction of the plant and the method of using it, it may bo 
stated that the treatment has now l)een in oiaration for over eighteen months, under the 
general charge of Mr. ytrocter, of the works depurtment, and has been worke<l by his man. 
Mr. Streeter reiwrts that no hitch has occurred in the working of the plant, and that on one 
occasion only has any offensive smell arisen from the treatment. On 4'xamiuing into the 
cause of this smell, I found that it arose from stagnation of the process during the first 
lengthy school vacation. In the treatment of London .^wage no intermission of flow occurs, 
but in a teaching establishment the sewage-flow almost ceases during vacation time. The 
first school vacation accordingly taught ns that some- means must 1)6 ado|)tcd to prevent the 
sewage from remaining unduly long in the septic tank, an occurrence which wan now and 
unforeseen. The stagnation of the septic tank leil to the pro<hiction in the sewage of a 
large amount of sulphuretted hydrogen, and this foul gas was freely smelt when the school 
resumed its work, ami the liquid in the tank was accordingly displacol. The liquid in the 
tank was not only offensive in smell, hut it also undoubtedly upset the hacterial action of the 
coke-hols; it was, therefore, of a wholly objectionable nature, .\ttcntion is Hi)ecrally drawn 
to this occurrence and to its cause, because it prol»ahly explains why similar installations 
for the treatment of sewage from isolatol buildings liave liecome offensive. Tlie plant should 
receive a flow of sewage which is sufficiently regular to prevent lengthy stagnation ; and such 
stagnation might prol)abIy be obviateil in all cases, ns it was obviated in 8ul)8e4]uent vacations 
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lit Jlorfiham, Iiy ftrraijginK that a Kufticient umouiit of wuti-r fihoiihl poas thrmi};li tlu> tank 
ilaring lengthy iierioils of ei‘asation of sewage liovr. 

the nliove I'leeption, and througiiout the |ieri<Ml when regninr working lias U'en 
maintained, no offence has arisen, and tin- final effluent into the stream ha* lioim shown hy 
fresjiient oWrration and hy examination in the hiltoratory to be free fri>m matU’r whicii 
could lead to offence even during hot and droughty summer weather. 

The solid fecal matter of the sewage b absolutely disposed of in the st'ptic tank, and no 
deposit has formed u^wn the bottom of the tank. The fear had l«en expresseil that this tank 
might become offensive, but tlib fear ha* been proved to lie groundless, since the ventilators 
in the roof of the tank and the open man-holes emit no offensive smell, and the smell of the 
effluent itself b slight, and is only noticeable in the immcdbte vicinity of the tank. The final 
effluent liijuid from the coke-lied b usually slightly turbid, but it b free from any offensive 
•xlonr; it possesses only the smell of freshly turned garden mould, and this b the odour which 
b usually emitted from wholesome effluents. 

Careful examination of the sewage and of the final effluent shows that the nunilier of 
hacterbl organbmd in the sewage becomes considerably reduced during the treatment, and 
there can be no doubt that those organbms which remain in the effluent are useful in 
effecting ib further purification after it lias passed from the coke-betls. 

A general summary of the results of the liacteriat and chemicnl examination has l>c<>n 
prepari'd, and the following are the average results obtaineil:— 


Towterial examination:— 

NiiiiilM'r of iiacteria in the liquid portion of the sewagi . 
Nuinlicr of lioch-riii in the septic tank effluent 
Numlter of liactc-ria in the final effluent 
rerci'iilnge dccieasf- in number by treatment 


IVr rnhir criiliinnip. 

n),f»i i,2Hr> 

. H.U'i 1.28.7 


Chemical examination of final effluent: 

Oxygon nimorlietl from {lermaiignnate 

AIbnmenoid ammonia . 

Ammonia. 

Sulphurettcil hydrogen 
1 Hssolveil atiuospheric oxygen 


Tarto prt tOUAMiO. 

in lo roiiuites . . . o-fio 

in t hours . . . i o:l 

. 
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.None 

80 p<'r cent, of the |>0!<sible amoiiiit. 


.\n effluent of thb character has lieen found to sustain the respiration of fish for an 
indefinite length of lime. In the t'arly trials at llorsliam, however, the fish which were 
iinnierHcd in the effluent lived for four days only, and appear to have BuceiiinlxMl to mcchajiicnl 
iiijiirj' occa»ioiii d either hy the violence of the outflowing stream which dasluHl them against 
the wire netting, or to the .S4>mewlmt crude methixl of capture hy means of a garden riike. 
The trials have been recently rciiented with healthy uninjnrcil fish in the still effluent, and the 
fish continued to live and thrive for a fortnight, when they were removed. A special deter¬ 
mination made on the :MHh ulto. showed that the effluent contained 30 per cent, of the fiossililo 
amount of atmospheric oxygen in soliiUoii, and in such an effluent fish can breathe reudilv. 
It was further found that the oxygen dissolved in the effluent was not removed bv 10 davV 
inrubition at 80' F. in n closeil liottle. Thb effluent would certainly improve the condition'of 
the water of a hrtaik which had been fouled hy ordinary sewage or cfsspKil discharges. 

It may lie confidently stateil that the experience derived from the coiiKtmclion and 
working of the plant in question has given assiirniuT that it is suitable to ileal with the 
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TJIK HlOUXJICAr. DISI’OS.NL OF SKWAGE FltnM ISC'L.\TEli BUILOINOS I'.ll* 

sewuge derlvetl from any isolated building Mrithout giving offence. It is also certain that 
under proper maDagciuent the sewage etlluent whirh it discharges will Iw innocuous to tish, 
attd will not become offensive in itself or when it is discharged into a watercourse. It will be 
understood that proper management implies a certain regularity of working, which might 
doubtless l« largely automatic in its nature. 


UET.V11.!* OF CONSmt'eTION ANli TUKATMKXT. 

The accompanying drawing of tlic plan and section (fig. 1 > has been kindly furnishisl to 
me by Mr. Webb. 

in planning tlie construction of the plant it was assumed that the aimuuut of sewage to 
Isi dealt with would be thirty-live gallons per head of those resident at tlie school, and that 
the number of residents would 1^ one thousjuid. 

The sewage Hows by gravitation into a small recei>'ing chamber, and passes through a 
coarse screen into the “ septic " tank. This tank is constructed in duplii‘.ate, each part being 
eapuhle of retaining a twenty-four hours' tlow of sewage. iVs a precautioimrv' mcastu'c these 
tanks were covered in a substantial manner, and were provided witli tall vertical ventilating 
shafts similar to those employed for the ventilation of sewers. This precaution has proved to 
be unnecessary, as far as the prevention of nuisance is concerned ; but the protection tints 
affordtnl against wind and rain has been undoubtedly advantageous. 

The roofs of these tanks may be identified in the aecomitanying illustrations (figs. 2, 
8, by tlieir ventilating shafts. Tlie tanks were fonned Ity excavating the soil, and were 
then built in brick and rendered inside with cement. It was thought well to construct the 
tanks in duplicate in order to provide for accident or for the necessity of repair, and to allow 
a tank to Ik; thrown out of work for the removal of sediment or “ sludge"; the necessity for 
the removal of sludge, however, does not seem likely t<» arise, since tlie iow-level tanks for 
receiving the “ sludge " have not as yet been called into use. Ilotli the inlets and the uutlets 
of the tanks consist of elliow pilK's, the ends of which arc U-neuth the surface of the liipiid within. 
The solid fa'cul matter rises to the surface of the liquid, and the urnuigement of the elbow 
pipes not only insures that this matter shall remain in the tank during its dissipation as gas 
and liquid, hut also that it shall not be disturbed nieonwhilo by the flow of the liquid. It may 
he stated that advantage ha.s been thus far obtained by the ixissessiou of duplicate tanks, 
since tliey have lK.‘en worktsl singly and alternately, and a lunger [leriod for the disiiosul of 
the solid faxes by bacterial action has in this way Iwen secured. 

TIic etlluent ]>asses from the septic tank by an exit, which is indicuteil by the Ixiy in fig. 8, 
and Hows along an open channel on its way to the coktvbeds. Tliis channel is seen Ixiside 
the tank and be<l in the illustrations. It was constructed iii a succession of steps, so that the 
li<|uid, by falling over weir-walls, might bo freed from much of its dissolved gas and might 
iMfcome ai'raled. This aeration has since been more fully securetl by letting the eftluonl fall 
through iMirfuruted trays before passing over the weirs. 

From the culvert the liquid flows into a tank fillvil with small graded hard coke, known 
us “ pan-breeze," which has been sifted free from dust. The liquid is distribute<l over tlie 
coke surface by flowing along branched " grii»s,” which are excavated in the surface of the 
coke: these are well shown in fig. 1. The grii® are lined with fine coke, which serves to filter 
off the coarser particles, and to prevent them from getting into the bed. This fine coke is 
raked off at intervals and replaced by similar fresh material. As soon as the coke-hed is full 
to the upiier surface of the coke, the flowing liquid is diverted into another similar Led. The 
IkhI is then allowed to stand full for two hours, after which the liquid conteuts are allowed to 
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How away through draiiitige arraugeuiuitti provided uii tlie floor of tlie tauk. Thin liipiid 
conatitutes the purified sewage effiuent. 

Tlie tanks for rontaiiiiiig the coke are constructed in a siinilnr way to the septic tank, 
hut they are not covered in. They have square drainage cluiniicla provided in their Hours, 
which ore covered with perforated iron plate.s. Six of these coke-l>eds are providwl, and they 
ore used in succession, os luts been indicated above. Three of them arc filled and cmptitsl 
each day, the liquid remaining in the ImnI for two hours, and the Usl being allowed to stand 
with air in the interspaces of the coke after its li<]uid contents have been dischargeil. Two 
of the remaining l>eds have their inlets and outlets opene<l and receive the efiliient from the 
septic tank passing continuously through them from S.iK) r.M. to 0.30 a.m., a iteriod during 
which the How is naturally very sloa’. This i>assagc of eHliient serves to maintuiii the pmiHjr 
bacterial condition of the coke wliile the bed is nut doing duty. 

Hach coke-bed in this inshillatiun is doing very easy work, since it has l>een found 
possible in treating Loudon sewage U* fill u bed three times in twenty-four hours o\er long 
l)eriod8, and to obtain satisfactory results: the treiitment has even been pushe<l to four 
fillings per twenty-four hours. It is well in any sewage plant to have soaio reserve l>eds, 
since a bed .may occasionally retiuire to rest for a day or two after l>eing (?mpticd, and it may 
also re4|uire to be hud up for reitair. 

Since the boeteria and other organisms which effect the purification of the sewage ore 
derivctl from the sewage itself, and rei|iiire some time for their full establishment hi the septic 
tank and in the coke-beds, it is found tlial the amount of purification produced by a new 
plant increases for a cutisidcrahie period, and that, so far from the tanks rei|uiriug renewal or 
cleaiuuug, they become mcreasingly efficient as their age increases if they ore workial with 
regularity and are left undisturK'd. 

As luis been already stated, tlie purification has generally been attributed to various 
sliecies of the simplest forms of vegetable organisms known as bacteria. Other orgiuiisms, 
however, undoubtedly contribute towards the result, and the process niav therefore be more 
correctly termed the “ natural ** or “ biologioiJ " treatment of sewage. No chemicals wlmtever 
are used during the treatment, and the process is identical with lliat which occurs in the 
tn-atment of sewage on the land in sewage farms. Tlic biological plant, however, iKissesses 
the adviuilages that it causes no offence, and that it reipiireB less spare and is more satis¬ 
factorily under control than the sewage farm. It compoies favourably with the chemical 
processes of treatment, wliich can never effect economically a purification eijual in degree to 
that secured by biological action, and which produce a much larger amount of sc*dimcnt or 
sludge.” 

My acknowlodgmeiits arc due to Dr. Fowler of Manchester, and to Mr. J. W. H. Biggs, for 
their coojieration in planning the scheme of treatment; to ^lessrs. Aston Webb and Ingress 
Bell, for famishing n copy of Uie plans ultimately agreed uikui ; and to Mr. Charles E. Brown, 
science master at Uic school, for photographs of the plant in action. 
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DISCUSSION’ OF I'HOFESSOH CLOWES’S PAPER. 
Tbe President. Mr. .Vsros Wkiiii, R..\.. K.S..\., in the Chair. 


Db. OILPERT FOWLER, who rose at the 
instance of the President, said that he ha<l a very 
Buiall part in the initial stage of the installation 
at Honhum, and it was satisfactory to know that 
it was going on so welL There were a number of 
points he had thought of atxaikiog about in om* 
nection with small installations which might 
perhaps be of interest to architects. First of all 
it occurred to him that architects were singularly 
fortunate people, in tlint for them, in large 
measure—it sounded paradoxical to say so—the 
sewage problem did not exist; for this reason, 
that tbe sewage problem had come to bv pretty 
Well a question of cost. There was no doubt that 
by modem methods it was possible to produce an 
efilueni of any dcgre«> of purity up to potable 
water if necessary. He knew of an iiistaUation 
which was being considered now for a small toMii 
in the vicinity of St. Petersburg, where the Tsar 
was accustomed to go for his summer holidays, 
and where an outbre^ of typhoid had made the 
inhabitants extremely anxious that the sewage 
should bo uHidt-ntly purified. He understood 
that they contemplate there an installation 
Nomething like that nt Horsluun, followed by sand 
filtration, and finally duinfcction by 02 one. Thus, 
when they were not tic«l by cost, tluy could 
do what they pleasesl. But, speaking more reason* 
ably, there was no doubt that installations for 
country houses and comparatively small places, 
Bueb as architects were frequently calbd in to deal 
with, might be made efficient without auy serious 
question of cost arising; for this reason, that an 
edition of a few pounos to the cost of an installa¬ 
tion might nearly double their (actor of safety. It 
was well to have the largest factor of safety within 
Umits tliat they could. 1 )r. Clowes had very properly 
emphasisod certain limits that existed, more 
especially the size of the septic tank. There 
could be no doubt that it was possible to over- 
sepUciso sewage. The instaUation at Horsham 
was a ease in point, and in the last report to hand 
from Massachusetts the Andover sewage tank, 
which hod been reported on for several years there, 
had finally been put out of action, because it was 
definitely proved tnat sewage which had had a loug, 
dow tnircl in tbe sewer, and finally a long sojourn 
in the septic tank, ha<l become over-st'pticised. 
putrid fermentation had set in. and the sewage was 
more difficult to purify in cons<M|uence. He hod a 
similar case under hi* owu observation of a works 
whicli was laid down for a considerable district, 
ami the aowago was admitted to the tanks when 
only a small portion of tho district for which the 
work was constructed was actually coupled up; 


the whole of the tanks were filled, tho reason being 
that there was some apprehension, he believed, 
as to whether tbe walls in their mreen state would 
stand, aud consequently the flow Uirongh tbe whole 
set of tanks was very slow, and there was a really 
terrible nuisance; and that was undoubtedly 
because tbe sewage was passing too slowly Uirougn 
the tanks, and there was in consequence a de¬ 
velopment of sulphuretted hydrogen. So there 
was a limit to the size of tbe septic tank, and it 
was possible, though not so likely, there might be 
■iome limit to tlic size of the beds. They had had 
a cose—in ^lancbeeter, where they had only 
started a bed a few months—when owing to the 
construction works thev had to stop it for several 
weeks, and they foand it was practically a new 
bed when they started again. Rut he did not 
tliink that would have occurred in the ordinary 
way, if the bed had hod time thoroughly to 
mature—but that was a moot point, j^yhow, 
it was well to have a good margin, as was the 
case at Horsluun, where tliey nee<lL>d only to 
fill the beds perhaps once a day. A case had 
come under his notice that might be of interest 
in regard to a country house, when be was asked 
in a friendly way to look tlirongb the plans, and 
he took can- that there was this factor of safety. 
Ho wrote recently to tho owner of the house to 
ask how he had on —ho lind had three years’ 
exiH-ricncti—and no said the effiuont all through 
that time iuu] passed into a little pond by a woll- 
frc(|uente<l roadway, and there haci been no com- 
plamt whatever. The only difficulty be had liad 
was that a certain amount of the scum had got 
into tho exit pipe of the tank, but that they bad 
readily met that. This gentleman had written to 
him (Dr. Fowler) in great distress once, thinking 
his tank bad completely filled up with solid 
matter, and be (Dr. Fowler) suggested what had 
happened, which was also the case a-ith Horsham, 
that most of the solids had fiuated up to the top 
and constituted a scum in which a eonsiderahle 
amount of veiy vigorous bacterial action was going 
on. He investigated it a little more thoroughlr, 
au<l found tluit was the case. Immediately this 
leathery coating was pierml the water was under¬ 
neath. Ho took out the excess of scum, throw it 
about on bis lawn, and it all disapiiearod. That 
was practically all that had to bu done to that 
tank, or cesspool as they would have called it in 
old days, for three years, and the effiuenl from 
that lank passed on to one of two cinder beds; 
they wore only a few cubic yards in size altogether, 
in this case, as it would involve a certain amount of 
uumplicaliou, it seemed better that the tank efilueiit 
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sbould be Allo«ri>d to trickle contiopoiisly throagb, 
Atiil this wae done with on ordinary little p«rfomtc<l 
zinc truv. All that was done wan that every day 
the garticnvr went down and tumeil the duw fnmi 
■>De Hide to the other, and, having allowed a plen¬ 
tiful margin of cubic space in proportion to tlie 
luuutint to lie dealt with, there was no difficulty 
in the purihoatian. The whole difficulty oaino in 
when. M in the case of a great city like Man¬ 
chester, they had to get the utmost out of every 
cubic yard of space-^len tliey hod to consider 
Very carefully questions of cost right through. 
I’ut little difficulties of distribution, or anything 
of that sort, were all neutralised if they had a 
lileotiful mai^ of safety, and in most cases it 
could be readily allowed for in small installations 
at a comiHumtively insignificant cost. Hut. of 
course, wlulo in the case of a country house an 
extra five-pound note might add 25 ]^r cent, to 
the whole mstallation—if tliey came to work that 
out in a big town, it ran into hundreds of thou¬ 
sands, and that was where the difference came in. 
The cost of installations generally, of coarse, varied 
according to conditions. Wliether they should 
liavo intermittent methods or continuons methods 
was very largely a i]ut'stiiin of condition, tlie fall 
available, and so forth. lie beheved. especially 
where they could have this margin, that the very 
simplest methods were always the best; that they 
could get quite as efficient results by some simple 
method of distribution, for instance, allowing, as 
Hr. I'lowes bail described, the sewage to jnst 
[lercolate through these grips, or through a certain 
amount of fine material tlirough the surface, as 
had been done at t'riem Hamct for years. Methods 
of that sort gave quite aa good results, and were 
liable possibly to 1^ accidental interference than 
more complicated mechanism. That was his own 
feeling, and that bad been the conclusion come to 
bv Professor Dunbar, of the Hygienic Institute, 
liaiiiburg, who bod done some ot the liest Con¬ 
tinental work DU the subject, and with whom 
lie had had a great de^ of correspondence. 
The form of filter Hr. I tunber rccommende<l for 
email installatious was made by about six to 
nine inebee of lino material on the top, with 
rough coarm* material underneath. The fine 
material gave two things: it gave distribution, 
and gave also what had come to be known as 
absorption— that is, an action of those beds which 
was uot often referred to in Knglisb Utemture on 
the subject, but was undoubtedly of great import¬ 
ance. There was no doubt that the physical 
effect of the medium was of great importance, and 
that was why the qiieHtion of the size of tlie 
lutHlium hud always to be considered. It was 
poHsible, by taking absolutely sterile clinkers of a 
certain aiz«), and paastng sewage through, to get a 
very considerable purification. Dyes and so on 
would be taken right out of solution by the purely 
physical absoqition, and in the same way matters 


like piqitone and albumen, and so on, nitrogenous 
matters akin to those which occurred in sewage, 
were token out wholly by the absorptive action 
of the medium. That very soon ceascil unless a 
biological action succeeded, and then the absorbed 
matter was oxidised by the action of the boctoria, 
and there was also apparently a purely chemical 
oxidisation which was brought about by iht>8e 
beds owing to tlie pliyaical attraction of the moist 
medium for oxygen. Protessor Armstrong would 
be interested to know that it woa poasible by 
means of these beds to oxidise di-roethyl aniline 
to methyl-violet, a reaction w'hich in a laboratory 
retjoired rather vigorous u.\idisiug amnU. If di¬ 
methyl aniline was put on the medium in good 
condition it was ihstautaiieously oxiilised to 
methyl-violet. He had been told that there 
were cases in Hamburg where they found tliis 
oxidation effect was of great importance in con¬ 
nection with the treatment of isolation hoiqiitals, 
and he thought it would be a point of interest to this 
meeting. A difficulty often arose as to what was 
to be done with sewage which was specifically 
infected, say by typhoid from a typhoid fever 
hospital or any other infectious diseases hospital. 
Of course, the mere passing through these bods, it 
bad been abondantly proved, was no real safeguard 
ns regarded the removal of patliogenio organisms; 
but it hod been found tliat it was possible to 
steriliiie nhsolutely such sewage befure putting it on 
to the bed by moons of chloride of lime, and after 
such sterilisation it would be put on to a filter 
bed, more especially a percolating and thoroughly 
oxidising bed, and the ofilorido of lime was oxidised 
to chlorate, wd the purification went on, if possi¬ 
ble, more rigorously tlian without the presence 
of the chloride of lime. Hut sterilising agents 
such ns carbolic acid would inhibit the oxidising 
and purifying elTocts of the bed. If chloride of 
lime was used it was possible, ncoonling to the 
Hamburg experiments, to sterilise the sewage and 
free it from pathogenic germs before putting it on 
the percolating filter or contact beds. For such 
work Uiey preferred this simple form of percolating 
hod ho was describing; first of all, a fine layer 
which served as an absorption layer, which ar- 
rosted the finely suspended matters, and also a 
largo proportion of matters in emulsion, as one 
might say, and then the liquid passing from tliat 
percolated tlirough the coarse luatcnal and be¬ 
came thoroughly oxidised. He was told by 
Hr. Hunbar tliat about 50 jier cent, of this 
change took place in this top six inches, and ho 
tobevod the right use of the fine material on 
the top would help in many eases towards a 
very smiplo solution of very small sewage pro¬ 
blems. He knew a little works at Clifton J unction, 
near Manchvitor, which was made by a wmil too 
and coarse material uiidenieath, which had boon 
going with excellent resulu for twelve years, with 
just occasional scraping of the sand—that was all 
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that had bo«>n rtMjnired; nnd such a method as 
that seemed to l» excellently suited for siiiidl 
insUllations. In Manolieeter they had these 
gripe on the top of the beds, and thev removed 
quite a large amount of sludge from them from 
time to time, •which was simply tipped as earth, 
and cBuse<l no nuisance at ail, and the labour 
involved was not very excessive. Ho had had 
some costs out -they had been very carefully 
going into me costs all the time—and up to the 
present time for the •whole year they tallied very 
well, the last half-year with the lant quarter. It 
came out at about Bs. a million gallons. Such 
figures of course wore only of use if used judi¬ 
ciously. What could be done in a huge town 
with inilliomi of gallons could not be done—the 
cost must go up pro r<Ua very much—with a small 
installation. Still, the Inliour involved in occa¬ 
sional scraping of beds in either a nuall or a large 
installation was not at all excesHive. The cost of 
construction varied according to the necessities of 
the case. Their Uttle st'ptio installation in Man¬ 
chester, an experimental installation of alKiut 
2U,U00 gallons, cost them all through, with auto¬ 
matic gear and everything, something under i.'(100; 
but bo bad lieard of installations costing a gwal 
deal more. It all dependiHl upon bow tlie thing 
was done, on a variety of local conditions which 
always hod to be taken into account. Should any 
questinns arise in the disensaion which he could 
mrow any light upon, be should be pleased to do so. 

Mu. HAROLD GRIFFITHS congratiilatcil the 
Institute upon having so practical a I’apcr of such 
importance to architects read to them that 
evening. It might be thought by some architects 
of cminenc<' that the dispo^ of sewage was quite 
licncath their dignity; but to those he ventured 
to point out that in his opinion every channel 
and artery necessary to complete and iKrfect the 
structure came within the scope and duties of 
tlic architect. No doubt sewage disposal which 
met the cose very well thirty years ago was now 
ouite out of date; for at that period, so long os 
the sewage was not in view, everyone appeared 
satisfied—but at the present time nothing less 
than a seientifio disposal of sewage, such as 
described by Dr. Clowes, would suflico. There 
wore one or two points on which he would like to 
hare some little additional information. He was 
at present laying down a eowogo scheme, exactly 
as hotl been described that evening, for a Surrey 
mansion, and the diflicnity ho had was that when 
tlie family wem in occupation there was a oon- 
Rulemblc amount of sewage, but when only tbo 
staff were there Uiere was only a tenth of that 
sewage—which made it somewhat difiicult to pro¬ 
portion his septic tank and bacterial bods. As 
ntgards cost, tlie house had approximately seventy 
rooms, and housed about sixty ^icoplc, and he was 
laying down such an installation, including the 
connections from the existing |>ipcs, at a cost of 


about i^l*>0, including the disposal of the effluent 
by perforate<l pipes entirely under tbo surface of 
the park land. It was a snioll system, but it was 
a small amount of money also. 'fVould Dr. Clowes 
kindly tell them how long the sewage should 
lemaiii in tlie sepde lank bofore it flowed on to 
the bacterial or filter chamber? It bad lieen 
stated that if it remained too long it became 
inert, and there mu.st be a time when they could 
run it on the haclerial chamber before the proper 
chemical action Itad taken place in the septic 
tank. Coke had been mentioned as the best 
filling material. He should like to ask whetlier 
ballast was not os good. As to the size of the 
filling material, he had heard with some aatoniali- 
uiciit from Dr. Fowler that coarse sand on the top 
of the filling was a great advantage. It would Im> 
useful to have it staled tliat they could use sand 
with coarser filling material undemeaih for a 
certain number of inches, and it would be of great 
practical advantage to those present if the pro¬ 
portions and exact size of tlio filling material 
could be given. Ho aliuuld like to ask whether 
the process could be re)i»Mted twice in one ilay, 
and, if so, what interval should elapse between 
the irrigations; also, where there was little sew age 
for disposal, how many days they could go from 
one irrigation to another without destroying the 
bacteria in the ohamber; again, what Ix^aiiio 
of the grease from the washing up. In his 
scheme, which received the washings from the 
dairy roi^ls, it was proposed to run the grease 
into the septic chambu in the ordinary way, and 
he wanted to know whetlier it would be purified, 
or be likely to clog Ibe filling material in the 
bacterial chamber. He understoo^l that at Hors 
liam they had thought proyicr to keep out the 
washings from the laundry, which would contain 
soapy and greasy matter, t'or a small scheme 
lie would suggest that a jicrfonited trough of oak 
would be much better for distributing the sewage 
over the bacterial chamber than Uio metliod 
ailopted at Horsliani. They might cut trenches, 
but it appeared to him that the sewage would 
ininiediateiy begin to sink down at the end of the 
cliamla-r nearest the outfall, and would not roach 
the other end of the chamber except by coming up 
from underneath: whereas, if a prorated trough 
were adopted, it wonld distribiiUi the sewage all 
over the bacterial ohamber. He should also like to 
ask whether two hours was the proper lime for the 
Mwage to remain at rest in the bacterial rhainber. 
Hu hail always understood four hours; if he was in¬ 
correct be should like to he put right on that isuiit. 

Mk. F. J. WILLIS, Secretary of the Itoyal 
C'otmuia.sion on Sewage Disposal, said he lind 
lieen very mteresteil in the paper. It was thrnngh 
the work of Dr. Dowes and others like him that the 
Sewage Commission were getting their experience. 

Mit. R. L-VNGTON COLE [/■’.] asked whether 
in an installation on a small scale, for an oidinary 
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country Lcaiu<, it wan (]L-»inible or not to go in for 
one or other of the automatic nrocrsrcMi in um. 
Then, aa n'ganhi Atagnatioii. what was tlie 
nu thixl of i^'Otting over tlmt dirticulty, when a 
liouse was only occupied for a {lortion of the year ? 
Waa it iiafe to IcoTe the ordinary lads with auto¬ 
matic arrangemenu to themacIvcH, or ahotihl Home 
special arrangement be mode for dealing with the 
rrfuced tlow ? 

Mu. E. PKXFOLlt i.-l.! said be was preparing 
a Bcheme of sewage disposal for a small isolation 
hosptal where they proposed to liave the auto¬ 
matic system, not* the intennittent. Ho was 
surprised to hear from Dr. Fowler about its being 
rather doubtful whether the effluent would Ite safe. 
He shoitld like to know how Dr. Fowler pro¬ 
posed the application of chloride of lime before 
the sewage passed into the septic tank. 

I>H. .\UMSTHONO, F.R.8., said that both the 
President and himself mast greet I)r. Clowea’s 
appearance there that evening with considerable 
<uiUsbction, inatomicb as they were primarily 
responsible for the suggestion that this system 
should be atlopted at liorsbuiu. As one of the 
governors of the scliool, he had bad to consider very 
carefully the problem of disposing of the sewage. 
It was a difficult problem to faa; Personally, 
however, after rarioos \isits to the oulfMl iindi.r 
Dr. Ciowes’s au]H>rintendence aind guidance, he 
had very little doubt as to the desirability of adopt¬ 
ing the scheme: but, although be had never before 
vcntnnwl to bint at such a thing, he thought the 
Pre.sidcnt was a tritle ner\'oiiB at times; and, 
therefore, it mni<t be a grtwt satisfaction to .\lr. 
Webb to know that Ujo s^eme did operate with 
such absolute succosa — for bo believed that was 
the result of their eighteen months' experience 
with the system. I >r, (.dowes ba4l done everything 
ho possibly could to assist them in this matter. 
He was sure the Pn-eidont would agree that the 
pn*.seut wa» a proper opportunity on which to 
tender him their most grateful thanks for Ujo 
assistance he had always so willingly ren<lere<l, 
I'roni a scientific point of view this* syateiu of 
sewage disposal was one of extraordinary intert-sL 
In the first place, it was a jusliheation of the old 
cesaiinol sysUMii. The cesspool had been got rid 
of; it was thought to be an abomination; hut 
they were coming back to the cesspool, only on 
a larger scale, with the precaution not to draw 
immediately on the tank for their water supply ! 
That was really the only distinction between the 
modem and the old system. In the old system 
the well and the cessjiool were put ride by’side; 
they were now very careful to avoid having the 
Well near the cessixjol, although, perhaps, as Dr. 
I'owler Imd foresluulowed, Uiey might even bo 
prepared later on to drink sewage which had 
been properly dealt with by Uiis system I When 
tme considcnsl what was going on in these tanks, 
the process would l>e seen to Ik> altogelh.;r ex- 


traordiuary. The pa{^r, be thought, illustrated 
hrst of all the ilifflculties under which the archi¬ 
tect lalnmn'd in llieso times when he was called 
n|Hm tn he a master of all trades; and in the 
second place, it einphasi<.ed the importance of the 
architect receiving a Ihorciigh grounding in 
scienUfic raethoil, and a thorough training in 
scientific knowledge. 

Mn. OSBOIIXK SMITH F.', in seconding the 
vote of thanks, said be should be extremely 
grateful to Dr. Clowes if he would tell them a 
little more about how the laundry refnse was got 
rid of fmm the washing for a thonsand boys. He 
ahould like to know if it was turned on to the 
l)e<ls with the rest of the sewage, or whether it 
was trratMi sr-paraU<ly. This was a sc^rious diftl- 
ciilly. which was encountertsl by all who hod to 
deal with houses in the country. There was 
another difficulty: at times the beds ha<l to be put 
in such a position that they bad to he covered, 
and he would like to know Uie exact effect of iliat. 
In some cases be iH'Iievcd it bai] a disastrous effect, 
and if that was the case he sliould like to know 
how it could best lie met. 

Mk. E. VINCENT KlXCi f.!.: osktd a out-siioii 
aUmt ventilation. He liarl lieen conneett-d, he sahl, 
with a sy^m up in Ure North which aax carrieri 
out ill niiiU'U Hiniilar way at tvio iiifectioux hos¬ 
pitals, hut thev luirl not vcmilaiet] their tanks. 
There uas only a space of about four inches 
between the ton crust and the under side of the 
cover of tlie tanks. They understood that in that 
cru.Ht tlie microlies were a kind of caiiiiilialH 
that they nte one another when in so doing they 
got rill of the solid matter, and that ventilating 
the tank would destroy this action. 

Mil Max CLARKE ;.l.', in supporting the 
voti' of thanks, said that he bod put up a small 
Iwcteria Uiik in IHOU. but unfortunately at that 
time ho did not knoa’ anything about the secondary 
or coke beils, so allowed the cflluenl to run from 
the tank along a trench cut in the ground, and 
tlmt liad been going on a'ilh very successful re¬ 
sults. The installation was for a small houm. 
witli occyimmodation for nlHuit six persons. He 
was discussing the details of this installation with 
a man last year who told him that he had just 
come from inspecting a very Lirge installation of 
this tutiin' for a public institution, and be said 
that the scum lui^l grown right up through the 
drams oml the soil pipe with such disaatmus re¬ 
rolls that tlie whole system was blocked up. He 
liro lH*cn unable since Ui find out anvthing more 
relating to Uiis ptrUcolar caUstmphe, hnt ho 
woffid Uke to know whether anvthing of the kind 
had wme under the noUce of Professor Clowes or 
Dr. rowler. 

A MF.MRKR asked what would bo done in tlw 
caro of a pc-rfecUy level rite where they could not 
get a fall. ^ 

.'111. FRANK LISHMAN i.l.l aske<l what effect 
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• mere and ptvlongcd frost would bnvc on the 
system. 

Tiik president said he quite agreed with 
Mr. Griffiths that architects should keep up with 
the science of the disposal of sewage as much as 
with any other part of their intricate and elaborate 
work. It was partly owing to Dr. Armstrong's 
suggestion that Uiis principle of sewage dispoeal 
was finally adopted at Uorshamit was alra at 
his suggestion that thev were fortunate enough to 
get the help of Dr. Clowes in carrying it out: 
and it was at Dr. Clowes's sug^stion tluit they 
were fortunate enough to bare mrther help froiii 
Dr. Fowler. They were under great obliga¬ 
tions to these three gentlemen in this particular 
nsatter; and although he felt he must apologise 
for a second evening being devoted to this par¬ 
ticular school, still, when he found that Dr. Clowes 
was willing to ^ve them a description of the 
work done there in sewage disposal, he thought he 
should not bo doing the Institute a good turn if he 
did not encourage him in his kind willingness. 
They had rather a difficult tusk at Horsham, 
because the nature of the laml there was not 
suitable for the disposal of the sewage over the 
land, though Horsham itself had tried tlmt prin¬ 
ciple—ill fact, it had a sewage farm not very- 
far off. It wns a first esseutial tlmt any 
eflluent which passed from the school buildingH, 
which had over a thousand occupants, should bo 
as pure as it possibly could he. It was a test 
of its success that for eightee-n months that 
efllnont had l>ecn passing awny without any com 
plaint, or any cause of complaint, from anyboilv 
who resided in the district, llefore this work 
wns started Dr. Clowes hod lieen kind enough to 
take him down the river oit o beautiful sunny 
day. ^ They spent a long time at Harking, and 
certainly the effinent he saw tlicro poiinng in its 
tons into the Tliames was a very dinoront efiluent 
from that discharged from the sewage treated on 
the method under discussion. Some time ago be 
ha<l the uthantagn of hearing Dr. Clowes on a 
siinilar subject at the Royal Institution, when he 
said tliat these Itacteria could Im< sitbjocU'd to an 
extnmrdiu^ amount of heat without their 
vitality being affected in any way, but that when 
they wore exposed to the rays of the sun they 
turned up their feet and died at once! That had 
always struck him as a wnndurful example of the 
great healing and heneficent effect of the sun’s 
rayit, .\nd that was one of the principles they 
luid acted on at Horsham; to call in the 
sun in every possible wav to preserve the health 
and strength of the boys who lived there. 
With^ regard to pri\ato installations, which, as 
Dr. Fowler said, must come so often under the 
notice of architects, be hod found o 3 uictly the 
difficultj- mentioned by another speakei*, namely, 
the difficulty of the une<|nal flow through these 
small instaUatioDs. In one house he hml an auto¬ 


matic STstem which was supposed to throw the 
matter first on to one bed, and when that bed was 
fnll on to another, and so on, and it worked very 
well up to a e< rtain point; bnt when the bonse was 
full of risitors, and there was an extra number of 
baths or an extra amount of water used, the auto¬ 
matic system failed altogether. Whether that could 
be improved or not he did not know, but it was 
certainly one of the things they must look to 
these gentlemen to for assistance. Ik'fore patting 
the vote of thanks, be should like to say bow very 
much indebted architects must always bo to the 
scientific men who took an interest in these 
things. Architects did not profess to be experts in 
such matters; they must call in, and every wise 
architect would call in, men who were experts to 
advise them before they adopted measures at the 
expense of their client^ which was a very serious 
thing. Therefore it was that they were so moch 
obliged when these gentlemen came amongst them 
and explainetl these matters to them.—In putting 
the vote of thanks the President said be was sure 
the Institute would wish to include in the vote 
Dr. Fowler and Dr. Armstrong. 

Dit. FOWLER, askcfl hy Dr. Clowes if he would 
give shortly bis experience with regard toantoinatie 
arrangements, said it was a somewhat delicate 
question on which to sneak publicly, liccaiise there 
were a great number of tlicse automatic ap|>aratus. 
each one of which had some special feature ; so 
.hat his remarks would he of a general character. 
The economic use of the antoniatic gear dependctl, 
be thought, upon the amount of lalmiir that could 
bf saved. If they could save practically all lalmur, 
and dispense with tlic men entirelv, then tbev 
saved 100 per cent, on labour; but i/ their inslaf- 
lation got bigger and bigger, and they were bound 
to have a number of men about, then the apparent 
use of the autoniatio giar liecame less ana less. 
Ho {KTsonally had at one time, and still had, a 
great wish to sec everything done as cheaply as 
IKnsihlo by iiiachmcry; but when it was found 
tlmt quite a largo area of beds could be controlled 
hy one man. the game seemed hardly worth the 
candle; and it came to this, that the qnestiou was 
not really a question of the area to be controlled, 
but of tlie flow to be controlled at a giren 
moment. There might be. as there was, for 
instance, at Manchester, altogether seventy-two 
acres to look after; but there were only 1,000,000 
gallons (>er hour to look after, and one man or 
two men could very easily distribute that amount 
of a-ater round the works by means of sluices. It 
was not as if Hie whole twenty-six or thirty 
million gallons came down at once. He re¬ 
membered, in tlie earlv stages of the Manchester 
scheme, they were told they would want aliont 
a thousand men rushing about opening and 
shutting sluices for their liresl Bnt that was 
not the case at all, for the reason that only a 
certain limited amount of water came down at n 
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giv-cu time. If all the InmIs were supplied with 
expensive machinery, a very larj^ ivoportion of 
the plant would simply be lying idle the greater 
part of the time. But in all these cases the 
economic mean had to be found, and be was sure 
t^t any automatic gear adopted must be of 
the Yen' simplesL It was poesibie to devise 
extremely ingenious and highly intricate ar¬ 
rangements of siphons and tubes and what 
not, which would act extremely well if one 
had clear water, and were only concerned with 
putting clear water from one tank into another. 
Itut sewage was a diflferent thing. Not only did 
it contain matters in snsijension, but, what 
was of even more importance, it pntduced a 
growth in pipes through which it flowed without 
access of air. Any one without experience would 
hardly realise what it could amount to. He had 
seen a pipe about three inches in diameter through 
which an uDinterrupt«l flow of effluent passed 
which had become completely blocked with a liver-' 
like ma.H.'i of sewage fungus; and in a smaller 
degree all pipes through which sewage iluw'cd 
without access of air were liable to these cniwths 
of various organisms with long names which he 
was not altogetlicr familiar with, except in hulk. 

Thk PRESIDKNT : Thatoceounls for the cate 
mentioned bv Mr. )tax Clarke, 1 suppose. 

I>B. F()\VLER : That, I take iC was a case 
similar to the one I have mentioned, where the 
actual scum in the tank grew to such a point that 
it blocked up the outfall. It was quite conceiv¬ 
able for it to go up the soil-pipe. For want of air 
they got an actual growth. On the sill of the 
septic tank would be seen long fronds of this 
Aligns that would grow. Any automatic gear 
adopted slmuld be free from snuli pipes, or any¬ 
thing which oould get out of order; it should be 
sometbing of the very simplest—a mere tipping 
bucket, or something of that L-ind. 

|iH. CLO^YKS, answering other questions put 
during the discussion, said he was asked bow he 
proposed to provide for the state of things in the 
absence of the family altogetlier from the mansion, 
when the sewage was r^uced to a very small 
amount compared with that which usually passed, 
lie had mentioned iu his |)sper that at liorshani 
thev were at first very much troubksl by the fact 
that the flow almost ceased in the first year 
during the Coronation holiday, ami timt they were 
only able to meet the case by turning some of the 
water supply through the whole system. The 
flow was trivial compared with wlmt they usually 
had. and Uiey found it absolutely neces.-utry to 
supploinent iL Tliat was the only way they cotild 
KuggeHi its being dealt with. I>r. Fowler, he 
thought, was suggesting something else. 

Uh. FOWLF.R: 1 was only thinking whether, 
in caaes where there was great variation in the 
course of the day, it was possible to allow the 
sewage to pond up to some extent in the tank, 


Olid let it flow away afterwards by some arrange¬ 
ment of the ball-tap type. 1 thmk 1 suggest^ 
something of the kind in that little country-bouso 
installation I wa.s spealdug of. 

I>K. CLOWEti; Then a question aroao as to 
the length of time which the sewage should re¬ 
main in the septic tank. lie believed Dr. Fowler 
would agree that it was unwise to allow the sewage 
to take lunger in its passage through the tank 
than twenty-four hours; very shortly after that it 
began to undergo the foul putrefactive change 
which he referred to, and it would then certainly 
lead to the tank iK-coniing a nuisance. They had 
had septic tanks at work for many years in experi- 
unmtal instalhitions at two of the liOtidon sewage 
outfalls, where they liad given only six or seven 
hours for the passage of the sewage through the 
tanks; hut, of course, London sewage was in a 
different conilitiun from the sewage of these 
isolated buildings, since it hod been many hniira 
on its passage to the outfall, which was for distant 
from the town, and thenfforo it had already 
undergone a certain amount of this septic change; 
but generally more than twenty-four hours was 
highly undesirable. As regarde<l material for 
filling Uio l>ed they found nothing was quite so 
etfleient as coke. Itallast had lieen used sucoess- 
fnlly ; hard clinker from boiler furnaces, broken 
brick, and the brokt-u “ saggers" or rough clay 
vessels in wliich |>otters burnt ilieir ware Imd 
been also very successfully used, but none of Uinm 
gave quite as good a result as coke. With regard 
to the spacing of the two fillings per twenty four 
hours, ideally, of course, tltose two fillings ^uiild 
bo separat^ as widely as possible; hut, a« a matter 
of convenience, it was generally found that they 
took ])Iace during the daytime, because it was not 
economical to have a man kept late in the night 
in order to place the si-cond filling at its proper 
time. With regard to tlie necessity of fet'ding the 
bacteria at regular intervals, it was not absolutely 
necessary to supply them frequently with nourish¬ 
ment. For long periods, say, either a week or a 
fortnight, the pas^e of drinking water through 
these beds soonicd to maintain them in condition; 
that is to say, they U'gan their effleient action 
directly the mtwago came in after thev bad licen 
Hupph^ ill this way with water, roasildy the 
bacterial urganiams themselves survived, as there 
was probably a i-uflicicnt remnant of sewage 
matter in tlie bed to maintain them; he shoulif 
think it wm likely that in that cast' the 8|iotes 
also came into action after a time. The grease 
would disapi^r entirely in the septic tank—lliat 
is, it would rise with the other solid matter that 
fortiinl the scum, and in that wuin it would be 
dealt with eflicicnay by the bacteria; and, as 
was stated in the papi-r, it would even aid the 
hacurial'aciion by the alkah of the soap, iho ordi¬ 
nary form in which the grease was introdnoed. 
The greasy soapy matter from the Uuailry at 
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Horsltam was fiepanitelj dealt witli, ho lx'lieve<l, 
by passing the water through Tessebt filled with 
cominon nints; the soapy niatter apparently ad¬ 
hered to the surface of the flin^ and was ulti¬ 
mately rcmQV(>d by bacterial action. The liquid 
which passed away, freed fiom soap, did not go 
through the installation for treating the sewage, 
but flowed away separately. 

Thk PRESIDEN T : The level does not allow 
of it. 

Dk. CLOWES: speaker had Buggeste«I that 
a perforated oak trough might be better than grips, 
for distributing the sewage over the coke-beds, 
because the griiM would rot cany the liquid 
throughout the lengtli of the bed. Of course, the 
proper distribution of the liquid by the grips de¬ 
pended upon the surface of the gnp being covered 
witli sufiicicntly fine uiatcrial, and with a suffi¬ 
cient quantity of it. .\s a matter of fact, they had 
easily arrived at a system of work^ by which 
the liquid was sufficiently checked in its passage 
into the beds to ensure its even spreading over 
the grips, lie had spoken of two hours as being 
alloweil fur aeration of the beds as the minimum 
interval between the times of filling. Two hours 
appeared to be quite sufficient, but tliere wits no 
objection to Uiat period being extended, os it often 
was, to ton or twelve hours or more. 

Mu. GRIFKlTUh said ho bad askixl wbetlier 
the liquid should remain in the bacterial beds two 
hours or more. 

Du. CLOWES replied that there was no doubt 
the main part of the purification was rsrrietl out 
in the first half-hour; more than uO per cent, of 
the purification in their experience was effected 
in quite the earliest stages; but they generally 
gave about two or three hours, because a certain 
amount of purification went on during that in¬ 
terval; but after lliat there was pracUcally no 
advantage obtained by prolonging the contact. 
Ho bad been asked bow they ^loiild arrange 
covered beds where covered bods would be neces 
sar}'. He did not know for what reason they 
would be necessary. 

Miu OSBORNE SMITH: Supposing the site 
was so limitwl that the occupants of tlie house 
would be annoyed by the smell of the beds ? 

Dr. CLOWES: Bnt these btslsdo not smell; 
neither the septic tanks nor the beds smell. If 
there were any question of biding them, there 
could be no objection to a loose cover open freely 
at tlie edges. The coke beds must have aeration, 
and must not be shut off from the free access aud 
circulation of air. 

Mu. OSBORNE SMITH: ^lust they not be 
sliut off from the sun 9 

Dh. CLOWES: It had been suggesUnl that 
the sun would stop the action, beuuse it was 
inimical to bacterial life; but the bod is completely 
opaque to light, and the sun did not penetrate the 
b^ ; any efTi>ct of sunlight was entirely superficial. 


Dr. Fowler had referred to the scum stopping 
the outlet. lie believed the scum might do it as 
well as tbe fungus growth he referr^ to; but 
Dr. Fowler mentioned himself that, in case the 
scum did actually stop it, it could be simply mecha¬ 
nically removed. They hod never hatl a case 
of a pipe being chokM with scum. At Hors¬ 
ham it might conceivably have hapiiened, because 
the scum became very thick when they ran one 
tank for a long period ; bnt tbe man was told to 
probe the scum, and ascertain its thickness, and, 
tf it was getting ou^-whero near the entrance or 
exit of tbe shoulder pipe, to at once tom off tbe 
sewage supply from that tank and to allow the 
sewage to now into the other one; and in tliat 
way they liad never bad any trouble from scum 
entering the inflow or outflow pipe. When an 
absolutely level site had to be used, pumping 
must be resorted to. He was afraid tucra was 
no way out of it; tliey could not break Ui rough 
tbe laws of nature witli regard to gravitation. 
Frost was really not troublesome, in the sense 
that one speaker seemed to suspect. A .sewage 
farm was, of course, £ro<|uenLly thrown entirely 
out of action by a severe or long-continued frost, 
since the soil b^mo frozen solid, and no purifica¬ 
tion went on. But be did nut think that anyone 
with experience of these beds hod over seen frozen 
beds; they luul always been used throughout severe 
winters. .Although there bad Iwen no very severe 
frosts lately, he remembered, during a severe winter 
at Bristol, looking at some beds which had a thin 
skin of ioer over the surface, but everything was 
going on in a porfocUy regular and normal way; 
the ice did not extend to tlio filling point, for the 
simple reason tliat sewage liquid biu a temperature 
eonsiderably above freezing point. The tempera¬ 
ture of Ijondon sewage was never below 50’ F., 
and ho should doubt if liijuiil carried by under¬ 
ground pipes could ever fall to anywhere near 
freezing point; so that Uiere was constontlv a 
cumiiarativcly warm liquid coming into the 
and the mass of the licd wa.s kept entirely open. 

Mu. E. B. I’lKE : As chemist in charge at the 
northern outfall for the I.,onJon sewage, may 1 
say that one winter the largo acre ookc-bed wn-s 
covered with a thin sheet of ice for several weeks, 
and the only effect noticeable was a slight lowering 
in tlie (jiiantity of nitrates produce*] during the 
purification, which proceeded uninU<rruptedly and 
satisfactorily ? 

Du. CLOWES, continuing, sjud he liclicved it 
never had occurred in any case tliat the bed bad 
been blocked. It might be oseful to slate that the 
London sewage occasionally contained much salt 
water, aud that this had not been found to be in 
any way pre^icial to the process of biological 
treatment. Direct expt>rimeuU had also been 
made with the object of comparing Uie facility 
with which the purifying bactena lived and multi¬ 
plied in sea-water and in fresh water. No differ- 
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tmce was noticeable, and it may be aesomed there¬ 
fore that sea-water is in no way prt<judicial to the 
treatment. The President bad l^n good enough 
to thank him and Dr. Fowler for the part they 
hod taken in connection with this matter; but, 
personally, he was glad to have had an opportunity 
of putting np a small plant which be could further 
watch, os, after working for some years at the 
London outfalls, the resulta arrived at were Anal, 
and the treatment had parsed tlic experimental 
stage. He sliould like rather to tluuik Dr. Arm¬ 
strong and Mr. Webb for the opportunity which 
they had given him of having a small plant which 
he could continually observe, and from which ho 
could still learn many useful lessons. 

M«. 1). J. EUBETTS, Engineer to the Acton 
Urban District Council, who had received an 
ailvance proof of Dr. Clowes’s Paper, sends the 
following notes: — 

In my opinion, the treatment of drainage fr.)m 
isolated buildings in the country should commence 
with a septic tank. 1 do not see any need, in 
such cases, to make the septic tank in duplicate, 
but 1 should oonstniot two small detritos tanks — 
only one of ibeiu, of course, being used at a time; 
and from the detritus tank grit, sand, Ac. Ac., 
could readily be removed when the necessity 
ari.aes. I think it quite unnecessary to cover in 
such septic tanks, and would point out that it is 
not always necessary to construct expensive walla 
and floors to form the septic tank. It depends, 
of course, upon the level of the tank in regard to 
the ground, and on the nature of the soil. For 
instance, in a chalk soil, excavation can ho made 
and its side and bottom can be cemented, forming 
a very raitable tank; or if the soil is clay, or even 
a stiff soil where clay can readUy be obtained, the 
excavation can bo made in the' earth and lined 
with puddled clay. 

As to the effluent from the septic tank, 1 bold 
tliat there arc three ways at least in which it can 
be treated satishctorily: — 

(1) By broatl irr/j/u riba, — Where a small 
farm is carried on in connection with an 
isolated country house, this system can very 
well be adopted — supposing tiiat intelligent 
management and direction is available. In 
such a case, it seems to me that ibis is the 
liest and most satisfactory means for the 
disposal of the tank effluent. 

(2) The tank effluent can be taken in a stunll 
underground chamber with an automatic 
siphon discharging its contents into a net¬ 
work of nnglazed pipes below the level of 
the grass. This is a very admirable way 
of di^isal, it is quite out of sight, and 
practically r^uires no attention at all. 
The automatic siphon may bo expiMited to 
last a great number of years witli abso¬ 


lutely no attention, although, as a matter 
of precaution, it should be inspected from 
time to time. 

(8) The effluent from the tank may bo taken 
to a Alter. For my part I hold that the 
filter should be an aerobic filter. It seems 
to me that it is a more scientific and sne- 
oessful way of treating the effluenL and 
if one toou at the opinions expressed by 
those wlio have experimented for a long 
time with such filters, I think one can only 
arrive at the conclusion that aerobic filters 
a!t‘ de-stined in a short lima to uke the 
place of the contact filters which are in 
many places now in use. 

The Royal Commission on Sewage Dis- 
{losal will no doubt settle this point (or ns, 
and if we only live long enough, wc shall 
some day be able to read their report. 

One of the advantages of the aerobic 
filter is its very low cost. I cannot under¬ 
stand Professor Frank Clowes's statement 
that the plan for continuous treatment 
aerobic filter) would probably be in most 
coses more than tliat for intermittenL 
* 1 The aerobic filter is far smaller in size, 
und for this and other reasons is much less 
costly to inslal, and requires less attention 
when installed, while there certainly is no 
difflcolty in times of frost. 

The contact filter which Professor Clowes 
refers to U a watertight tank, which has 
to be constructed and filled with a filter¬ 
ing material, with s{)ecial drainage channels 
at the bottom, Ac. 

The ai'robic filter simply consists of a 
heap of filtering material freely exposed to 
the air, which may be of any sl^pc or size. 
It can i>o shot down on the ground if the 
levels of the adjoining snrfacv allow of its 
ia'ing so placed, or an excavation can lie 
made in the ground, and the heap cait be 
piled up in the centre of the excavation. 
Tlie bottom surface of the excavation shouhl 
of course bo made with slopes, so aa to 
llirow off the water; but no special under- 
drainage arrangeinenU are required. 

Much expense is often gone to in pro¬ 
viding patent distributors to supply the tank 
eflluent tii the (u-robic filter, but 1 do not 
find any necessity for an expensive arrauge- 
luenl of this kind. Very simple trougha 
for feeding the liquid are all that is re¬ 
quited. 

Generally, 1 would point out that it is not 
necessary to go to any great expense in carrying 
out_ such works. Very often tanks and filters 
which ore in use in such works are of a much 
more costly nature than in my opinion there is 
any need for. 
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CIIROXICLK. 

L.C.C. By-Uws relmting: to the Deposit of Plans &c. 
with respect to Drainage Work. 

The Council have had under their conHideration 
the two lettcrx printed below, nnd desire to inform 
members Uint they endorse the views therein ex* 
pressed. A letter embodying these views is being 
Mnt to the Local Government Hoard, the Ixindon 
County Council, and all the Metropolitan Dorongh 
Councils. 

4. Qufm S<)uarf R'.C., ICfk Sixrmbfr 1003. 

Ti> tkt K<lU<ir uf tkt Jucaxu. or ms Ruro. 

IstTirt-Tx or Bsrrt»M AarHrrsm,- 

Deah Sir, —In .August 1809 the Metropolis 
Management Acts Amendment (By-laws) .Act 
was passed (B2 k 68 Victoria, chapter 15) giving 
the London County Council power to make by¬ 
laws with regard to the deposit of plans, sections, 
ami particiil^ of certain drainage work, a portion 
of section 2 of this Act being as follows: “ Requir¬ 
ing persons about to construct, reconstruct, or 
alter tlie pips, drains, or other means of commu- 
nicating with sewers, or the traps or apparatus 
connecUsl therewith, to deposit with the Sanitarv 
Authority of the district such plans, sections, and 
particulars of the proposed construction, recon¬ 
struction, or alteration os may bo necessary for the 
piirpoM! of ascertaining whether such constnic- 
tion, reconstniction, or alteration is in accordance 
with the statutory provisions relative thereto and 
with the by-laws made under the said section.” 

These by-laws have now been made, were ap- 
provc<l by the Local Government Board ^ib 
August last, and are in force at the present time. 
I enclose a copy herewith, as 1 think they are of 
such importance to architects practising in the 
Metropolis that they should bo publish^ in the 
Institute JofBXAL, witli some notes calling the 
attention of members to what they will bo expectwl 
to provide in the way of plans and particulars of 
the proposed work. At the present time the re¬ 
muneration of architects for this class of work is 
limited, many persons considering the Institute 
scale of fees should apply. 


If it is tlie case that architects must, before 
having sanitary work approved by a sanitary 
authority, submit plans in duplicate showing 
" every floor of any building in counectiun with 
which such pipes or drains are to be used, and the 
position, form, levels, and arrangenient of the 
several iwrls of such buihliug, including the roof 
thereof, and the size and position of every drain, 
manhole, gully, soil pipe, wash* piiie, ventilating 
pipe and nin-water pipe, and of any drain i>assing 
under such building, and the position of every- 
bath, water-closet apparatus, slop sink, nrinai, 
lavatory liasin or apparatns, sink (not Iteing a slop 
sink), and trap in connection with the foregoing ” 
(clause 2); and'also “ show thereon the position of 
all windows and other o|iening8 into the building, 
and the height and position of oU chimneys 
belonging to the building within a distance of 
twenty feet from tlic open end of a soil pi^ and 
ventilating pipe *' (clause 8), and also a bloea plan 
showing the properties and streets adjoining—if 
this be the case, it seems to me a complete set of 
drawrings of the buildings wilt in all prulwhility 
be ronuired, or at any rate can lie insisted upon. 

1 think it should be made clear to our clicuts 
that the above work cannot be done for the usual 
fees, and also that it bos liccn required by the 
powers that be without reference to architects at all. 

I also consider that the Institute should enter 
into communication with the various “sanitary 
authorities ” for the purpose of ascertaining what 
construction they nut upon Uiese hy-Iaws. 

It has alrcaily been suggested that the autho¬ 
rities slinnld not accept sun prints for these docu- 
ments, which seems an unnecessary restrictiun, as 
sun prints on linen are, as far as we know, in¬ 
delible enough (or all practical purposes. 

One )>oint in connection with thcM new by-laws 
it seems to mo should be settletl by the Institute 
without delay — viz., do these bj-laa-a, and the 
varions drawings re<iuired by them, come within 
the clause in the R.l.B.A. Fonuof Contract which 
rcqnircs the contractor to give all notices and pay 
all fees, as the words ” Acts, regnlation.s, or by¬ 
laws ” arc used in the clause ; or is it open to the 
architect to insert in the specification that tlie 
contractor aliall include the sum of tl to 

cover the cost of copies of spc'ciflcation and draw¬ 
ings to be paid to the architect's instructions t 

It U the case titat regulations arc in force in 
New York and other great cities similar to tlioM< 
in question, but 1 am not aware that they arc so 
far-reaching in their requirements or in\-olve such 
an amount of labour or expense as these might do 
in the hands of an irresponsible authority. 

All Uio above pointa seem worthy of the tinme- 
diatc consideration of the Institute or its Council, 
with the ohjeet of making clear the duties of 
architects to their clients; the latter will, no 
doubt, bo under the unplca.«ant neceisity of pay¬ 
ing a greatly increased sum. ^uired in cany-ing 
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ont these by-laws, whether it be to the architect 
or contractor. 

If it is inude qnite clear who is to bear the cost, 
the less friction there will be on the subject, and 
the better will be the relation between the jmrties. 
—I am, Sir, yours faithfully. 

Max Cubkk. 

The by-laws referred to are as follows:— 
CoHMtiuetwn vf a drainafr tyriem oj a whoU. 

1- (1) Everr pencil who, in ibe prarliioa o( a diainaae 
-jktein a* a wbok, U about to conitniel the pipe*, draim, 
or other roeani <A conitnunicating with a Mwer, or the 
trap* and apparatus connected therewith, shall deposit in 
duplicate with the nanitarr authority o( Uie district, at 
their office, soeh plane, sections, and p^cnlars of the 
proposed oonstnclion aa may be necessary for the purpose 
of enablioR such authority to ascertain whether such ran- 
strurtion is in accotilaim with the etatutory provisions 
ratatiye thereto, and with the by-laws made under section 
302 of the MelrupoUs Bdansgenient Act IMA, 

(31 He shall cause each duplicate plans and eections to 
be clearly and indelibly made on a durable material to a 
eeale (eioept In the ease ul block plans) of not Isa* than 
one inch to every sistren feet, and shall, amongst other 
things, show thereon every floor of any building in coonec- 
lioti mth which aticb pipes or drains are to be us^, awl the 
position, form, levels and arrangement of the several parts 
of soeh building, including the roof thereof, and the site 
and position of every draim man-hole, gully, soil pipe, 
waste pipe, ventilating pipe, and rain-water pipe, and of 
any <lrain mmiiig under such building, ami tlio nosition of 
every bath, srater-closet apparatus, slop-sink, urinal, 
lavatory ^n or apparatus, sink (not being a slop-sink), 
and trap in connection with the foregoing. 

He shall alto show tbereaii the positions ul all 
windows and other openings into the building, and the 
height and position of all chimneys belonging to the 
building within a distance of taenty feet from the open 
end of a soil pipe or ventilating pipe, 

(4) He thml at the same time deposit in duplicate with 
the saniUry authority of the district, at their office, a 
detall»l description in writing of the intended mods of 
corutrueting, jointing and firing any such drain, man¬ 
hole. gully, pipe, bath. waUr closet appaistos, sink, urinal, 
lavatory basin or anparatus, or trap. 

(5) He shall at the same time deposit in duplicate with 
Ibe sanitary authority of the district, at their office, a 
block plan of the premises upon which any such building 
is to be sitnaUd. or any such work Is to be catrieil out 
(drawn to a scale of tMit tees than one inch to every twenty- 
two feel), and he shall show thereon— 

(ol The block plan of soeh buihllng. 

(6) The porition of the whole of the buildings on tlie 

premises, ami so much of the properties adjoining 
thereto as may be affected by the proposed work. 

(r) Tlie names of llie streets or thuronghCarra imme¬ 
diately adjoining the pnmiaas, and the number or 
designation of the premises. 

(if) The difference of the level between the lowest floor 
of such building end the adjoining pavemenL 

|e| The level of any yard, area, or ground, or open 
space helo^ng to such premisea. 

1/1 Tlie linee, sixe, depth and incUnation of the pro¬ 
posed drainage, and, au far aa can be aseertaiwl 
without opening the ground, the line*, eise, depth, 
aod Inclination of the exiating drainage, the 
lorlM drains (if any), and, if such proposed or 
eristing drainage be in connection «ilh a building, 
the arrangeinenU for the ventllallon of the drains 
- the existing pipes and drains and the proposed 


pipee and drains to be distinctively indicated by 
different colours, 

(g) Tlie position and form of every existing or proposed 
manhole or access chamber, gully, jonctinm bend, 
intetT^ting trap, or any cunitcction with a sewer. 

(Ill The points o( the cumpasa. 

Provided, nevertheless, that it shall not be neceaiary to 
drpoeit a block plan in any caM where the (ilans, lectloiu 
and particulars deposited in accordance with the flrat 
paragraph of this by-Uw eleatiy show tlie particalars 
iicrriiibeforc repaired to be shown on a block plari. 

(0) 'rhe plans, sections, particulars and ikialled de* 
-criptioos berrinbefore mentioned shall be so deposited 
lifleen days at least before the work is proposed to be 
commence, aod, in the ease where a liutiding is to be 
erected, before eommencing the erection of such building. 


.imttrtuN to. partial caattmetion, cnfire or ^mrfuil re- 
eoiutrurliim, or aUrralion of, a dtaiuagt spjfrnt. 

3. Every |ierson who shall make any addition to. 
partially oonstrucU entirely or partially reconstruct, or 
alter any pipes, drains, or other means of communicating 
with a icwer, or the imps ami apparatus connected there¬ 
with, shall be deemed to have saiiafied the foregoing by¬ 
law No. L, U be ahall cause a deposit to be made (in the 
manner therein provided) of oijy such plans, scetioos. snd 
particulars of the proposed addition, putial oonstnietion, 
entire or partial reconstruction, or sluratiou as may be 
neoeasary for the purpose of enahling such suthnrity to 
ascertain whether such addition, partial ronstrortion, 
rntiraor partial reconstruction or alteraUDii is in accoxit 
ancB wrth tlie sutntory provuiona relative thereto, and 
with any by laws made under section 203 ol the Metrxr- 
poll* Management Act, l»Ci5, and. U In any ease plans and 
•unions liavs been prrviousiy deposited in conformity 
with Uin foregoing by-law -Vo. 1. it shall be sufficient hi 
him to give in wriUng with the depoait the date of the 
prevtous depciait, and to show the new work on the pI-.. 
and sections to be deposited, snd imly so mnch of the 
existiim work as will enable the sanila^ authority to see 
tlie relative positions of the new and old work, 

I’rovidcd that thia by-law shall not be ileemed to reqniro 
the deposit of any pUn^ sections or parUculmre In the case 
of any repair which does not involve the alteration or the 
enure re^tmetion of any pipe, drain, or other means of 
communicaung with sewers or the traps and appantus 
cormected tberswith, 


- J ■ryrnc|f« 

3. (l| In luiy case In which on alteration of the dralna 
must be cam^ out at once, every pcncio who is abont to 
cany out such alt^tion shall, in lieu of depositing the 
plan*, s^ons. and particulsri referred to in Ui^ hr Uw*. 

villi'* ‘r*" a 

l»«>I»»«vi slteration. 

(3) He shril also within two weeks of the commence- 
Ih^ by-W deporiu required by 

Prnatljf. 

4. Every jwrson who sliall offend sgainst anv of the 
foregoing by-Uwe shall bs lUUe for eve^neh offen J to 
a pimnllyof Iwo^unds. and In tbeeaMof a cooimning 
oftenw to a further penalty ol twenty shillings for 
'^JL***^^ *'”***” notice of the offence given in aceonUnca 
with section 303 of the Metropolis ManaKemeHtltTl^ 

of •* pfrtOH,** 

5. In IhcM bjr.UwB th* «onl *«p«non'* mfllmlMi 
body of perwin. whch.r corporate 

Kxrvtpliim of City, 

«. These by-Uw. shall not sxUmd to the City of Ixmdon. 


CnROXICLE 
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W, IM/afd Squarf, W.C^ 3nd Dfoembrr 190S, 

To the Urn, SeertUtrf I'raetie* Standing 
C<mmitte< H.lMJt. 

I>R.iK StB,—With reference to the question of 
the new by-laws of the London County Council 
referred to you at the last meeting of the Council, 
I would draw special attention to the by-laws 
made by the London County Council, and ap¬ 
proved by the Local Government Board on the 
20th August 1908, No. 1, sections 1,2, and 8, which 
describe the plans which are to be submitted for 
the purpose of showing the drainage system of a 
building. 

1 would ask the Committee to consider whether 
this is not a very onerous ond unnecessary tax on 
either the owner, or the architect, or the contractor 
of a building in London. In fact, it enables a 
local samUry inspector or, at all events, his chief, 
to require a complete set of drawings of a biiild- 
ing—plans, sections, and, if exacted, elevations— 
for the mere purpose of shoaing the drains, 
water-closets, lavatories, Ac. of a building. It 
uuty not matter where it is a small cottage, because 
the cost of such a thing is small; but where it 
relates to on extensive building—be it warehouse, 
show-rooms, block of flats, hospital, or museum— 
it is a very expensive matter, and, I submit, is 
more than is necessary for the sanitary purpose 
kept in view. These plans have also to be supplied 
in duplicate, and this moans two complete sets of 
plana, in addition to a complete sot which has to 
l)e supplied to the district surveyor. 

The necessity lor the deposit in certain buildings 
of ^e last named is perfectly reaBonablo, because 
a district surveyor is an officer charged wi^ seeing, 
broa<lly speaking, tlxat a building is substantially 
cowttrucleil within the provisions of an Act of 
Parliament 

Many architects have taken exception to parting 
with a complete set of their designs even under 
these circumstances, but I feel sure it was never 
realised, when the aanitaiy by-laws were under 
consideration, that so serious an impost was to 
be pot upon professional men. 

1 would further note that the expense l>ecomee 
infinitely greater where a largo existing building 
18 Imving a new sysUm of drainage put into it, if 
by-law No. 2 is interpreted bv the sanitary 
authority to moan that •* necessaiy •* plans are all 
Uic plans reqmrod by No. I, It would mean Uie 
m^unng up of the whole of the old buildings, 
and preparation of complete sets of ilrawings, for 
no Other porpooe than thu sanitary roquirozneni. 

ion will also note that by-law 1, section No. 4, 
requires a complete specification of all saniUry 
and other matters. ^ 

I submit that if a block plan, as required by 
section 6, is riven, with the levels and gradients 
properly marked on, this shows them everything 
that is nec^saiy, as it gives them in effect tlic 
longitudinal sections. Deyoml this plan a written 


description of the piMs and apparatus below and 
above ground would be reasonable. 

Yours faithfolly, 

Edwin T. ILll. 

The Ancient Lights BiU. 

The Bill to amend the Law relating to Ease¬ 
ment of Li^'ht was brought in by Messrs, blctcher 
Moulton, K.C., H. D. Green, Herbert Kobertson, 
Robson, and Haldane, and read a first time in 
the House of Commons on Tuesday, tlie ‘.)th inst. 
The BUI, which is the outcome of the labours of a 
joint committee of the R.U1.A. and the Surveyors* 
Institution, will be found printed in the Joi rnal 
R.I.B.A. for 27tb June 1908. 

The Piute Drawings for Exhibition in the Provinesa. 

The following selection from the premiated 
diwgns and drawings in the Institute Compe¬ 
titions for Prizes and Studentships 1908-4, 
together with some studies submitted by candi- 
datM for the Intermediate Examination, will be 
exhibited during the next few months in the dis¬ 
tricts of the .\llied bocieties: — 

The lioynl Iiutitute Sitter ifedal (Ifeasured 
Draicuig9).—C\umh of St. Oswald. Ashbourne, 
Derbyshire (8 strainets), by Mr. Laurence M. 
Gotcu (“ Dolphin "), awanica the Medal and Ten 
Guineas; Sl James’s Chnrch, Piccadilly (2 
strainers), by Mr. C. Lovett Gill (“ Vis ”); and 
Tideswell Chnrcli, Derbysliire (2 strainers), by 
Mr. G. S. Solomons (“ Gothic "), au-arded Certifi¬ 
cates of Hon. Mention respectively. 

T^. Soane JJtdaUion .— Designs for a Uni¬ 
versity Theatre: 8 strainers by Mr. Frederic J. 
Hortb ('‘Oxon”), awanled the )Ic-dallion and 
i:100: 2 strainers by Mr. David Smith (“Gable 
Endie ’*), awardiil a Certificate of Hon. lilention. 

The ^ Oireii Jona Stwlenithip .—Drawings by 
Mr. M. Davidson (8 strainers), awarded the 
Certificate and i.100; drawing by Mr. 11. Morley 
(1 strainer), awarxlixl Medal of Merit. 

The Puijin StiidmUhip. —I>rawing8 by Mr. F. 
C. Meors (2 strainers), awarded the Medal and 
x40; drawings bv Mr. W. S. A. Gordon (1 
strainer), awarded Aledal of Meriu 

The Tite Prise. —Ik-sign for a Crescent in a 
large City: 8 strainers by Mr. Heaton Comyn 
(“ Bridge ’’), awardeil llie Certificate and ATbO; I 
strainer by Mr. Ariliur D. Nicholson (“ PorUioa "), 
awarded Medal of Merit. 

The (irUtrll Gold Jledal ,—Design for a Timber 
Spire or Lutern Termination; 8 strainera by 
Mr. J. William Hepburn (•* Canlon"), awarde«l 
the Medal and Ten Guineas; 1 stnuncr by Mr. 
Arthur Jas. Barelay (“Ich Dien"), awarded 
Medal of Merit. 

Testimonies of Stndy (I.*; sheets),—Drawings 
bv Messrs. T. L. l^le, J. T. HolUday. 0. H. W. 
HiUerns, A\. Stockdale, and H. C. Swindells 
{Intermediate Hramination). 
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New Professor of Architecture »t Ltrerpool. 

The Council of the L'niversity of Liverpool 
have appointed Mr. C. H. Reilly, M.A. [.!.] to the 
Rdscoe Chair of Architecture left vacant by the 
resi^ation of Profeeaor Simnson on his appoint¬ 
ment to I’niversity College, London. Hr. Iteilly, 
who is in his thirtieth vcor, was a scholar of 
Queen’s College, Cambridge. He gradnut^, in 
189<>. in the first class of the Mechanical Sciences 
TrifKM. After leaving Cambridge Mr. Reilly re¬ 
ceived practical training under his father and in 
the office of Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A. Since then 
be bos been in practice for three years with Mr. 
C. Stanley Peach [f... In the competition for 
the Liverpool Cathedral his design was selected for 
honourable mention. For the lost three year* Mr. 
Reilly has lectured at King’s College, London, on 
architecture and building construction, and has 
suiieiintendeil tbe work in drawing and design of 
tbo day and evening, students in tbe architectural 
studio.' He is a member of the Board of Studies 
in Fine .Art* in the I’niversity of London, and 
has taken an active part in university work. 

M. Auguste Cbotsy 'Jhm. Corr. If.j. 

• M. de Dartein ^llon, Corr. J/.] contributes to 
the Builder*' Journal of the 17th inst. a Bio¬ 
graphical Note on M. Augusta Choisy, whose 
nomination os Royal Gold Mtdailist for the current 
year is to come up for confirmation by the General 
Body at the Special Meeting convened for the 
2 t>th inst. In tlie announcement of the nomina- 
ti(Tn M. (lioisy was described os Chief Kngincer 
in Uie Service des Fonts et Chau^-es, but bt^> now 
ranks os Inspector-General in tbe Service, having 
been promotiHl prior to his retirement last year. 

Tenants' Obligations: Some Receot Decisions. 

The followuig cases, determinative of tbo obli¬ 
gation* of tenants for short terms who covciuint 
to pay all outgoings, are noted for reference in 
connection with the digest of I^eading Coses given 
in chap. xii. of the Practice Committee's book on 
Dilapulation *:— 

In Stoekdale v. .4tchrrhenj (72 L. J. K.B, 492; 
L. R. (190B) 1 K.B. 878) the plaintiff agreed to 
let and the defendant to take a house in Kilbuni 
for three year* and then from year to year at the 
yearly rent of i.<73, imyablo quarterly, free of all 
deductions except landlord's property tax. The 
defendant agreed to pov all taxes, rates, assess¬ 
ments, and outgoings of every description for the 
time being payable in respect of the promises. 
While the defendant was in occupation under thii 
agreement, the Willewlen Urban Conncil served a 
notice under the Public Health Act u|)on the 


plaintiff to repair tl»e drains of thr house. The 
plaintiff did the necessary repmn* at a cost of A'^, 
and sued the defendant for this sum. .Mr. Justice 
Wright gave judgiuent for the plaintiff for tlie 
amount i^imcd, l^ig of opinion tliat tbe expenses 
of doing the work were ** outgoings ” within tlie 
meaning of tlie agreement. The defendant ap¬ 
pealed, but tlie Court of Appeal on Kth February 
dismissed the appeal, holding that the word ** out¬ 
goings " covered such expense*. 

In In re Warriner (72 L. J, Chonc. 701; L. R. 
(190S) 2 Chauc. 807). where a house was let to a 
tenant for three years at a " clear yearly rent of 
AJit." the wonl outgoings " did not occur in the 
covenant; but the Court held that the duty and 
expense of complying with a notice from. the 
sanitary authority to reconstruct the drains was 
on ** imposition ” within the meaning of th) cove¬ 
nant which fell on the tenant, notwithstanding 
the shortne.*.* of the tenancy. 

In Ilarru v. IlicknuiH (78 L. J. K.B. 81; L. R. 
(1901) 1 K.B. 18) tbe tenanev, which had origi¬ 
nally been for tlirco years, hod become a tenancy 
from year to year at a rent of A70. The owners 
abated a nuisance arising from defective drainage 
immediaUdy upon receipt of tbi> intimation of its 
existence and beforesenice of any notice requiring 
them to abate it. and it was held that, as they hod 
done volunUrily what they were under no obliga¬ 
tion to do, the expenditure was nut on outgoing " 
within tbe meaning of the tenant’s agreement, in 
which tbe word occurred. Tbe amonnt of tbe 
expenditure exceeded a year’s rent of the property, 
and Mr. Justice Wright conriderod that the tenant 
in bolding over afUT the expiration of his term 
and paying njnt could not be presumed to Imn! 
intendtsl to become a yearly tenant on the terms 
of being obliged to abate sucli a nuisance. 


MINUTES. VI 11 . 

Al ihr Eicbth Grortol Mn-tlng (Ordinary) o< the Seeclan 
1003-01. held MondsT, t.'Ub Ke^iary lobl. at H p.m. — 
Ftrenit: Mr. Aston Webb, It.A., J’midrnl. in tbr cliolr, 
US KHlowa (ItKlodins 11 membmcd the (kiancili, 3S Ask>- 
cialce (ineladiQg ‘i mrtnbenul tbr Coancil). 1 Hon. Amo- 
fUte. and oevcnl vbiitora : the \ltnute> of the Mreting 
held 111 Febnurj 'it. ITU, were taken «• rewl and lixned 
m* eorrert. 

A I’aper no Thv ttiot.oaicAi. Diomotb itr Savour rooM 
IiinL.tTEt> Bi’ujiixua baviiig been read by Proleuor Frank 
Cloves, D.Bc., and Uliutratsd by Uotem vievi, tbe labject 
VOS dUcussed by Dr.Oilbort Fowler, I>r. ArmsboiiK, F.BJ5.. 
and other*: at tbr eonclaikja thereof a lute ol thank* was 
polled by oerlsination to the aathnr ol the Paper, and also 
to Dr. Fowler and Dr. AnnilronK. 

AnnoaiiceuirnU leoardinK the next meeting harlna lawn 
ntade by the Chairman, the prueceding* cUmed. and ti>« 
Mrntinu ae|Niiateil it lu pjn. 
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sm JOHN VAXBrtFGII: ARCinTECT AND TlRAMATIST. 

lljr IIOIIKIIT 1‘. OOLESnV. 

llr.iti nirnnii xne Yon* A»rtiiT«rTcn.ti. Socittr, "m J^kSOARY 19(>4. 



•■•n. 1.— HLMTU RUVAUIt UU1M» AYR MinOUVIL 


I N attempting to giro in the short time at our 
uiffposal a r^tuttU of the Ufo aud worki of UiU 
remarkable man, it lias seemed to me not in- 
appropriate to consider bis diverse miltert as dis¬ 
tinct from one another—the period of bis work 
as a dramatist and his exenrsions into arohitertnre 
being to so small an extent concurrent. 

With regard to Vanbrugh's origin, it seems 
pretty well agreed that his forebears hailed from 
tlie Low Countries. Ilis father, settling at Chester 
and am^ing a fortune as a sugar baker, after¬ 
wards obtained the post of Comptroller of the 
Treasury Chamber. The subject of our pa|>er 
sent to Franco, whilst in his teens, to com¬ 
plete a Uberal education. His sojourn there must 
MTG b^i instrumenUl in equipping the voung 
dramatist with much of the airy wit and sense 
of comic situation, not to aay freedom of morals, 
which are such prominent features of his plays. 

Ou lUB reltirn to Rugland he entered the army 
as an ensign. In 169S we find him appointcHl 


Swretary to the Commission for endowing Green¬ 
wich Hospital, and about two years afterwanht 
bis first oomody, “ The Uclapsc," was prodneed at 
Drury Lane, obtained an instant success, and 
secorod his reputation as a playwright. 

In those davs, to bo possessetl of wit was a sure 
passport to liigh society—and Vanbrugh’s fine 
presence, distinguished maimer, and agreoahle 
qualities quickly established him at Court as a 
ftrtona grata. 

The comedies and adaptations wbicli followed 
his first efibrt in no way detracted from, hut 
rather enhanced, bis tame. The pool Drydcn 
showed his appreciation by indidi^ prologues 
and epilogues to his works. Voltaire referred to 
liim as the gayest, as Walpole consider^ biro the 
bMt, Yvritcr 01 dialogue—in foci, he is allotte*! a 
high place among dramatists of the time. 

In common with his oontemporiLrios, Vanbrugh 
did not escapo ^e cliarge of introdneing inde¬ 
corous elements into his plays. A furious attack 

II It 
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on the comedy of nwnnere wm led by one Jeremy 
rolUor, who issued a brochure- on the subject, in 
which he Uid tlow-n that " the business of plnys 
is to couuueud virtue ond discountetiance vice." 
Vaiibrncb promptly replied with a [Muitphlet of 
vindication, in which he says, “ The business of 
comedy U to show people w^t they sho^d do by 
representing them upon the stage doing what 
they should not The sUge is a glass for the 
world to view itself in. I'eoplc ought, therefore, 
to see themselves ns they are. If it makes their 
faces too fair they won't know they arc dirty, ami 
bv consequence will neglect to vraali them "— 
which was a witty if not a very strong defence. 

Leigh Hunt con-sidors that Collier lalionred 
under the idea tlukt Uie playwrights were knaves 
and fiends who bad posiiively malignant inten¬ 
tions ; and in so doing he was not aware that ho 
lictrayed a vice in bia own spirit, which, if they 
had thought as ill of as he did of their licenw. 
would have warranted them in denouncing him 
as the far greater devil of the two. 

However much Collier may have overdone his 
cluurges of intention, ho certainly forcc<l the 
writers to consider docomm. Nevertheless, Van- 
hrugh wrote his defence subsequently to his plap 
— which were no doubt merely pitxlucod for the 
amusement of the town without any purpose for 
good or evil ; and for him to j^feas unconscious¬ 
ness of their indolicacit-s. ana to further protest 
that his works might well lie alongside the Bible, 
can only be looked upon ns an exhibition of the 
purest unpndoncc. 

The charge of intention is not borne 6ut by 
our knowledge of bis character. He had sincerity 
and good nature, and was happily constituted in 
mind and bwly. Subsoouently both Swift and 
l*opo openly regretted liicir railU'ry ngiiinst a 
man of wit and honour. 

As a comic writer ho is always straightforward, 
cheerful, and robust—soiiietliing between English 
and French, without being over nice or giving too 
iimch praise to virtue os a convention. Ho leans 
towards the virtues which are sound and henltliy, 
and that will always remain so. His temperament 
was naturally opposed to hj^pocrisy. The license 
of the period must Ixj responaihle for the plain¬ 
ness of speech which his high spirits did not tend 
to repress. 

Of feeling, in the sentimental sonso, ho ^los- 
sesa^ little. Bat his plots are always interosUng, 
and free from complexity. Whatever ideas ho 
borrows from other writers he seems to cliangc 
into sometlting lietter by sheer sleight of hand : 
an example which llioso amongst us who^ con¬ 
tend that there can exist no originality that is not 
founded on tradition, would do well to emulate. 

.Mtliough one may say with Pope, “ How Van 
wants grace, who never wanted wit,” the fact 
remains that Vanbrugh's tradition had a larro 
inflnence upon the production by Colnian, flcld- 


.smith, and Sheridan of the best plays of the 
eighteenth century. 

The line which divides Vanbrugh's work 
a playwright and hi.s career os mi architect, is 
clear and decidetl. Nor can the slightest evidence 
be found of miy previous architectural eilucation, 
or even inclinaiion, which would account for tliis 
transition, much more warrant him in being 
trusted with .schemes of such magnitude a.i fell to 
bis loL We hear whi.spcrs of architects of repute 
having ghosts; Pecksniff certainly possessed one. 
But it is not probable tliat Vanbnigh traded upon 
anotiier's talent, for he would quickly have been 
exposed during the building of Bleniieim by tlio 
r>uche«8 of Marlborough, whose dislike nf him 
amounte*! almo-vt to a vendetta. 

There wtu*. in a sense, a slight ovorlapiiing of 
vocations, inasniucli as his firrt complete ordii- 
toctural work was a theatre in the Uaymarket. 

This sadden leap from the Drama to .\rchitec' 
ture was taken as a glorious joke by bis brother 
wits and who fortnwitli let loose rach 

a Hood of sarcasm and raillery upon his arclutec- 
tural efforts as would have crushed with ridicnle 
any ordinary individual. Swift wrote : — 

Van'i witboni iboogtit or l«ctarc, 

Ii busely tame<l to .Viehlleelora. 

bouse that Vanbrugh erected for his own 
occupation on the site of the ruins of old White¬ 
hall, was dubbed by the wiU the “ Goose-pie; " 
and Swift issued following satirical poem, 
indicating that Vanbrugh found the means to 
build from the money his plays produced : 

Tbc buibling, M^tb« port writ, 

ItoM in pToportira to liU wit^ 

And finl a p(nlo|otr built a wall 
So wide aj to encompan alL 
The «en« - a wockI —proiluced no niote 
Than a lew tenibby tree* bciore. 

Tile plot ai yet lay deep: and «o 
A eellar next wa« dug ^low. 

Bat this a work to hard waa lound. 

Two aeta it coat him undiTcroand. 

Two other acta we rosy prrxuiiic 
Were spent in building each a room. 

Thus lot aihaneed be nuole a shift 
To raise a roof with act tlir ilflli; 

The rpitbfpie behind did frame 
A plaM, not dcernl hera to name. 

Now poets from ail quarters tan 
To see the house of brother Van. 

One aikf the watennnn hard by 
Wbers mar the Poet'a Palaco fie T 
Another of the Thames enquires 
If be has seen its gilded ipln>s ; 

At length they in the rubbish spy 
A thing resembling a gooM-pit. 

Vanbrugh had no sensitive nature, and being a 
smart, witty man he was enabled to give harder 
taps than ho received, and continued itnconcemo^y 
to think out his colossal acltenics, secure in the 
patronage of the Coart and its Iwlief in his ability. 

Vanbrugh's first work, as In-fore monlioned. 
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yoLA a theatn- in the lUyinarkut which occupied 
the site of the lately demoliahod “ Ilur ^lajesty'a,’* 
now that of the Carlton Hotel. The ncighlMur- 
hood then was pnature-land, and its diatanoo from 
the centres of bahioii was rcg^ol as a grave 
error. Moreover, the construction of the house 
was faulty and the acoustic properties wretched. 
The famous Colley Cibber, actor and dramatist, 
mentions that “ every sound was lost in it, so as 
to appear like the gabbling of so many people in 
the lofty aisles of a cathedral." The house was 
afterwards altered so effectually as to render the 
performances audible. 


who was a ]mt as well as an architect, there is a 
greater display of imagination than wo shall find 
perhaps in any other, and this is the groond of 
the effect we feci in many of hLs works, notwith¬ 
standing the faults with which many of Utem aiti 
justly charge<l. 

“ I can pretend no skill in the detail of architec¬ 
ture : I judge now of the art merely us a painter; 
when I speak of Vanbrugh. I mean to speak of 
him in the langungv of our art. To speak, then, 
of Vaubrugh in the language of a painter, he had 
originality of invention, ho understood light and 
sh^w, and had great skill in composition. To 



This was not, one would think, a very en- 
coun^ig start; nevertheless, wo next boar of 
him, in the year 1702, being engaged upon the 
desira and erection of C'astle Ilowara, Yorkshire, 
for uie l^rl of Carlisle. 

This was tlie first great scheme of this imagi- 
lUitivc but unsobooW architect. Ilis want of 
training is here observable on all hands, but his 
genius for tlie picturesque atones for many defects. 
Ho seems to have regarded his buildings as so 
much material for scenic effect at Uio sacrifice 
of all suitability for their purpose. 

Though Vanbnigh had his detractors, chief of 
whom was \Val|M>lc, who said that he lack'd all 
ideas of proportion, convenience, awl propriety, he 
luid nevertheless stool adherents. No lesaa perstui 
than Bir Joshiw Heyiiolds, in his Thirteenth Dis¬ 
course, writes: — “In the buildings of Vanbrugh, 


support his principal object, he produced his 
second and third groups.” 

Hie plan of Castle Howanl is a blending of the 
1‘aUadian and Elkabctban. It contains lengthy 
corridors, and hardly one fine room. The west 
block is not completed as orimnally intended, hut 
was afterwards built by Carr of York, the 

architect of llarewood House. Tlie south front 
is perhara the meet graceful example wo have of 
Vanbru^i’s work, lie cared no^ht fur rales, as 
limy bo seen by the varj'ing height of pilasters 
lielunging to the same order. 

1 hero note a circumstance connected with this 
CA<,'ade which seems to have escaped the attention 
of Vanbrugh's numerous oommeiitators. Messrs. 
Ik'lcber and Macartney, and Blomfield, in thoir 
recent works on the Renaissance in England, 
have oscapi'd reconling a singidar fact to which I 
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will now dnw atUaiiiou. It will be obnened 
(fig. 2) thftt in the cast wing thcra are, probably 
through Vanbrugh's want of training, an oven 
numt^r of intcr-pilostrations. viz., eight, wherens 
to the west wing there arc nine such spaces. My 
theory to account for this discrepancy is tliat 
Carr of York, in buililiug the west block, added 
another space, thus correcting what ho knew was 
an offence against classic law. 

The vases, terminals, and busts which arc in 
such profusion certainly assist in breaking up 
the slnline, and give at a distance a decidedly 
castellated effect to the building. It is doubtless 
the introduction of thi.s tjnality which made the 
style at any rate Mpuhtr. 

The severity of the north front is mnch relieved 
by the use of sculpture. Here we sec one of the 
segmental arcades which is absent from Carr's 
wing. The rapid fall of the ground in front 
premudes the ac<|uisition of a photograph which 
would do justice to the composition. The use 
made of sculpture is obeervable in the niches 
between the pilasters. 

The Ionic temple, with tetrastyle ixirticos ut 
one end of the terrace, is again the stolking-borsv 
for urns. The interior is lined with marble. 
The dome and porticos do not seem to be on verj* 
intimate terms arith the main body of the temple. 

Nicholas Hawksmoor, who was responsible for 
the mausoleum, has in this case allowed 
Vanbrugh's influence to pass him by, and pro¬ 
duced a scholarly and reserved effect. Horace 
Walpole jocularly remarks that the mausoleum at 
Castle Howard would tempt one to be buried alive. 

The bridge over the lower part of the lake, with 
its enormous keystones, is a good example of 
Vanbrugh's passion for ponderous ma.>;oury (fig. 1). 

Passing to the interior, the hall is imrty-five 
feet square and no less tluin seventy-seven feet 
high to the ceiling. This height, so out of pro¬ 
portion to its area, gives it a dreary and tunnel- 
like appearance. It contains a somewhat exuberant 
rococo mantel. 

The eband is contained in Carr's wing, and wa^ 
decorated bv Kemp. 

The Earl of Carlisle was so pleawd with 
Vanbrugh's design that he created him llemld 
Clarcncieux King at Arms. This gave great 
offsuce to his brotlier heralds; in tlie first plove, 
1 >ocause he knew naught of heraldry, and secondly 
because he laughed at it. 

The long corridors and high rooms made the 
Earl anticipate a draughty house ; but \ anbrugh 
satisfied him tliat on the stormiest nights not 
one can<llo wanted to be put into a lanthorn," 
and that the building did not require above one 
pound of wax and two of tallow candles iier night 
to light it more than the Earl's Ixmdon house. 

At Clarendon Building, Oxford, Vanbrugh was 
associated with Hawksmoor. The enormous 
scale of the portico would giiggost Uwt the build¬ 


ing was designed whilst Hawksmoor hod fallen 
under Vanbrugh’s infiueiice when assisting him 
in the erection of Blenheim. The site is led up 
to by a slight ascent, which greatly helps the 
dignity of the building. The proportions of the 
tiortico arc fairly good, and the whole seems to 
have absorbed what was best in each collaborator. 
It groups well with the Sheldouian Theatre and 
Ashmolean Museum. The enlablaturo of the 
portico is carried round the buihiing, and in the 
lediments arc scmicircubir windows. The sky- 
ine is broken by statues of tlie Muses. 

Seaton Dclaval was erected for Admiral Helaval 
in 1720. It is situated near the coast, a few miles 
north of Newcastle ; but the site is by no means 
so commanding as is usual with Vanbrngh’s 
buildings. The plan bears certain similarities to 
Blenheim and Castle Howard; Imt the central 
block ia rectangular, with colonnailea thrown out 
to connect it with the kitchen on the west and 
tlie stables on the east. The wings arc regularly 
designed. The :itaircases arc, contrary to his 
custom, placed in rectangular towers on either 
side. Viewed from the north, the large courtyard, 
with its colonnades, presents a grand monumental 
effect, and shows that Vanbrugh was not content 
to do things in any ordinary way; bnt wliilst 
constantly striving to obtain new effects, be 
certainly got far on the road to gruat architee* 
ture. 

The north front is treaied with frowning 
severity. The channelled Doric colomus npon 
quadrupled cushioned pedestals again indicate 
Vanbnigh's ax'ersiun to superimpoeed orders. 
The central portion might have suggested to 
Hawksmoor his subseouenl treatment of the 
church of St. Mary WoolnoUi. 

The south front is renderc<l gracious by a 
fine Ionic portico. We notice hero on absence of 
his much-Iuvcd keystones, and tlie details arc, 
fur Vanbrugh, quite refined. The square lowcra 
and octagonal tourellet at the angles give n 
certain liarunial tinge to the building, which I 
might describe as a mediaval wolf ill conceale«l 
in a sheep's clothing of Palladian refinement. 

Seaton I k'lavol, reganled as one of Vanbrugh's 
most successful paries, suffered, in 17.’i2, from 
llic effects of u disastrous fire which reiidorod it 
uninhabitable to tliis day. 

King's Weston, near Bri>U>l, linislicd in 1710, 
wiischiefiy remarkable for its chimneys, which are 
funned into a thn«-sidctl arcade. Campljell says : 
“ The whole design sufficiently demuostruU-s the 
great wnius of the architect.” And, later, Gwilt 
remarks: “A licaHtiful feature in the house is 
the grouping of Hie chimneys.'' To luy own 
opinion 1 refrain from giving expresHiou. The 
great ball rises two stories, and, according to 
Young, i.^ inconvuiiint on account of a ” vast 
echo." Camplicll remarks that "on the first floor 
is the lodging story, with an attic for the rest of 
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the Cuuiljr." Vanbrugh's soalo was applied to all 
buil^ngs, large and small; and in this example 
1 think we see him at hw worst. Nevertheless, at 
a distance, the building nestles nicely into its 
sarrunndinCT, and the arcaded chimneys become 
almost unouj actionable. 

Fleurs Castle, Koxburghshire, is the only build- 
iim of Vanbrugh's that we know of erectM out¬ 
side England. He has gone iwek to the earUer 
Benoissanoe fur his inspiration, whilst retaining a 
decidedly Soottisli feeling throughout. The skjr- 
line has had so much attention lavished upon it 
that its general effect is somewhat restless. 

Kneller Hall, Hounslow, designed for Sir 


appreciation of these boildiugs Lord C'obham 
erected a pyramid UO feet high in Vanbrugh's 
honour. 

Li 17111 Vanbrugh was appointed Surveyor to 
(ircenwich Hospit^, and ^iraed the central 
portion of the west side of what is known as 
king William’s block, which is in red brick with 
stone dressings. 

Bcservctl to the hut is Vanbrugh's greatest 
work “ Dlenheim," erected by a grateful nation 
for that famom; son of BcUona, John Churchill, 
first Duke of Marlborough, in lecognitiou of his 
services to the state, and in commemoration of 
his glorious ricturios over her enemies. I may 
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(i^frey Kneller. the painter, is now a Royal 
Military Bchool of Music. 71118 is quite early 
Jacobean in feeling, and affords another rare 
example of superimpositiun, as seen by the wing 
block^ which are connected on the ground floor 
by an open arcading with Doric ouliimns. 

(Irimsthorpc, Tnncolnahiro, is considered by 
many to be Vanbrugh's best work. The half, 
ahidi occupies the whole space of the front 
between the angle blocka is 110 feet in length 
and 10 feet in height, showing that Vanbrugh 
was bcconiing mure amenable to recognised pro¬ 
portion. The coupled rusticated columns would 
seem to be an echo of Soaton Delatal. 

At Htowe, Huckingliamshire, he built a largo 
number of garden buildinga ‘The rotunda is in 
a manner more chaste than usual. To show his 


mention that the said grateful nation omitted to 
vote the necessary funds for its erection, the 
exiN.>uee of which was really defrayed from tyueeii 
Anne’s private purse. 

Though Wren actually made a plan of a portion 
of the building, and was then at Uie /:enith of his 
fame, ho was passed over in favour of Vanbrugh, 
whose influence at Court was parainoimt. It is a 
gn at question whether after all Vanbrugh was 
not the uuin to infuse the requisite combination 
of ijualities into the gift of a nation. The edifice 
was to l>c not only a palMo but a memorial— 
re-sidcnliai, princely, heroic, monumental. We 
can conjecture how our architect would be fired 
at the thought of such a commission. How in 
imagination he would become a veriublo Cyclops, 
wresting with his giant grasp masses of stone. 
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fresh hewu from the bowehi of some llrobiling' 
nagiui quarry, and so, barling Telion upon Ossa, 
create a ^'ast upheaval of masonry which sboulil 
evince his genius for grandeur, and be emble¬ 
matical - when came the four coriien of the world 
in anus—of the shock awaiting them from Marl¬ 
borough's unconijnered legions. 

Here was hU hfetime’s opportunity to “ stagger 
humanitv.” The plan of IMchheim at once stamps 
Vanbrugli as a man of powerful imagination. It 
bears a certain similarity to that of Castle llowvd, 
but the quadrant-shaped wings liere form (a^ndes 
to suites of rooms instead of being treated as open 
arcades. The entrance portico leiuls to an immense 
hall, which again gives on to a saloon in the centre 
of the south ^nt. From these are taken corridors 
feeding the various apartments. TIte kitchen and 
stable wings connected by colonnades enclose a 
vast forecourt. Vanbrugh afterwards Icamt that 
a number of small rooms do not necessarily conduce 
to good external effect. There is no lack of 
corridors. The word corridor was eridently new, 
fur wo find Vanbrugh explaining to the Duchess: 
“The word corridor. Madam, is foreign, anti 
signifies in plain English no more thou a pos-sage." 

The oonvenlGnoo of the inhabitants, or the fact 
that the distance separating the kitchen from the 
dining-room was several hundred feet, in no wise 
disturbed him. These facts in connection with 
Blenheim did not escape the notice of Tope, whoso 
iluse inspired the following lines:— 

See, sir, bittv's the grand sppiuoob. 

Tbb »ay (or hU Oraee'i coach. 

The ipocioos court, the cohmuode. 

And mark how hi^h the holt U made; 

The chimneji ore lo well designed 
They atKtx vmokc in any tsind. 

This gMlery’s contriTcd (cc walkioa. 

The windowi to retire and Ulk in; 

The Couneil Cboinber (or debate. 

Amt all the rwt on- rooms of stale. 

Thanks, sir, cried 1. ’lit scry fine. 

But where d'ye sleep, or where d'ye dine T 
I find by oil you base been teUina 
That 'tls a hotue, but not a dwellina. 

Strictures such os these wore {terhaps somewhat 
out of place, applied to a building which is 
essentially cuiumonioniUTe and luonumentaL Bonie 
idea of its si/c may he gained from the fact that 
the total extent of the park front is 8o0 feet. 

Here, again, Vanbrugh begins his composition 
with a central mass, and throws out subsidiary 
groups of varying size and height to lead up to bis 
main feature. Kcynolds observes that “ no 
architect took greater care that his work did not 
start abruptly out of the ground.” Ix-oding to 
the park front is a fine avenue, cnntsuuing a com- 
iiiomorative monument, and shortly is crossed a 
bridge, in scale colossal even when compared with 
the house. It orimnally sp^ned a small canal. 
Tlie massive piers here contain 83 rooms, of which 
the Duchess Ilf Marlborough, in sarcastic vein. 


wrote:—“ That which mokes it so much prettier 
than Loudon Bridge is that you may sit in six 
rooms and look out of window into the high arch 
while couches are driving over your head.” 

This bridge formed fair game for the wits, i’upi', 
as usual, was to the fore with his epigram : - 

Tbe minnow*, oi tbruu^b this arcb th«y laas. 

Cry, ** Uow like wbolea «nr look t ” Tbonks lo your Grooo. 

This huge bridge spanning a diminutive canal 
was such an evident absurditv that the lake 
was afterwards greatly exteude<( by “Capability 
Brown,” which lias rendered tbe bridge mure ouii- 
funuablu to its surroundings, but, as Dr. Juimioii 
wittily remarked, drowueil Tope's epigram. 

The park front, owing to its length, can only he 
realised at a distance. It thus gains in appeoranou 
by tbe grouping of masses and varying skyline, 
idtliough it possesses on air of soUdity, there is 
nevertheless a lightness secured by the disposal of 
purely ornamental features, the whole combining 
to give that air of grandeur at which Vanbrugii 
aimed; in fact, it has been said, and 1 think with 
truth, “ tliat no mansion has such a grand appear¬ 
ance ns Blenheim.'' 

In the gateway to the kitchen court Vanbrugh's 
fancy hsul fall play; notice the caunou-balls on the 
plinth snpporting the piers, a reference to military 
occunutions. There is very little at Blenheim 
which does not form a site for inscriptions. 
Walpole observes tiuit the Palace and approaches 
ore BO plastered over with them that altogether they 
form an edition of the Acth of Parliament in stone. 

The south front is much more severe than Castle 
Howard. The wing blocks are each snrrooiintcd 
by an attic with pedestals sapirarting fantastic 
linials compostd of caimun-balls and coronets. 

^ The coi^kd cornices caused Silvester, the 
French artist who designeil some of tlie interior 
decorations, to annohnee that much of the design 
was u weak imitatiuii of the Palazzo Fnrnesc at 
Moronce. There is, at close i|uartor8, nothing 
lieuntiful about these wing blocui; but we must 
not forget that Vanbrugh's building was a va.«t 
edifice intended to be viewed from a distance, and 
successfully fulfilled its purpose in such resiioct. 

Wo bear much talk of tbe difliculties wo present- 
day architects hu\e to contend with regarding our 
clients; but Vanbrugh was bunissod and ob^trucU-d 
in his gigantic work, and accoiuplisbeil it undi'r 
more tiying circumstances than perhaps any 
architect has ever liad to contend with. 

1 have mentioned that Uie nation omitted to 
vote the necessary mom y for tbe works, and that 
yueen Anne made all the {Hiyiuonts up Ui her 
death. After tlmt it was ondearourvtl to make the 
Duke of Marlborough resjionsiblc for nuistanding 
debts on the building. The Duke had token gifat 
care not to ^low himself to Iw assoemtod with the 
financial siile of the question. Vanbrugh hod 
repeatedly iiimle utuuccossful attempts k> surprise 
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hiiTi into kppro\’al of designs and alterations, but 
the self-possessed Marlborough was not to bo 
drawn. It was no n-o t^iig to spring anjthing 
upon the Hero of Itamillies. Swift doKrib^ him 
as a man of “ wonderful presence of mind, so as 
hardly ever to bo diaconip.‘)9ed. of a verj- clear 
bead and sound judgment, detestably covetous.'* 
lie certainly dribbled out a little money from time 
to time, protesting all the while that * he Imd 
nothing to do witli tlie matter. 

In the meantime Vanbrugh himself furnished 
money from his private purse to quieten the work¬ 
men. I'pon the buko’s death, his widow attomptod 
to Hudille the amhitect with the indebtedness. 'This 
was the licginningof the celehratoil IwUle Itetwren 


on this subject, a letter written by Lady Itlary 
Wortley Montagu, as follows:— 

I can't forbear eniertaininj; you with our York lovers— 
Icve beinjt m much foreed np here u melons; and for 
tboMi that don't reaant worldly muck there’e extraordinary 
good choice Indeed. 1 believe last Monday there were 
two hundred pieces uf women's drsb (tat and lean). In 
the front form is even Mr. Vanbrugh; but you know Van's 
taste always woe odd. Bis incUnation to ruins has given 
him a taucy tor Mistress Vsrborough. 

This delicate epistle, wntten iu her ladyship’s 
twentieth year, gives us some idea of the state of 
contemporary society. 

But to return. The Duchess certainly treated 
Vanlirugb liodly; and she is the only person on 
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them, in which this extraordinarily able woman 
showed her capacity for detail. The smallest item 
of wages or cxpr’iiditure failed to escape her notice, 
and every letter of Vanbrugh's was imsservcrl and 
covered with spiteful endorsements. 

In 1720 she brought a lawsuit, seeking to make 
him rosponsiblo for all debts since the Queen's 
death ; but the bar of the House of Lords declared 
that Vanbrugh was not liable, and that the debts 
must be settled by thu Duke's csocuton. The 
Duchess revenged heniolf on Vanbrugh by dis- 
miswing him from his post. .She oven refused him 
a sight of the completed building when he arrived 
from Castle Howard uith his wife. 

Vanbrugh married rather late in life. He writes: 
“ If I am going to make a blunder it is better to 
do 80 at the end of one's life tlian at the lieginning 
of it." llis wife was a daughter of Colonel 
Yarl)orongh, of Heslington. lawr York. I quote. 


record against whom he nursed any resentment. 
Ho alludes to her as " that wickM woman of 
Marlborough "; and again, iu a letter: “ The Duke 
has given his widow—(may a Scottish Ensign get 
her)—£10,000 a year to spoil Blenheim her own 
way, and £12,000 to keep herself clean and go to 
law." .\nd, .still again: " I have been forced into 
Chancery by that B.B.B. the Duchess of Marlboro* 
but r got my money in spite of the hussy's teeth." 
Leigh Hunt observes t^t the meaning of this 
formidable line of B’s may be guessed at from 
(larallol remarks by Sliakespe^ on " heaths." 

On Vanbnigh's own authority he received £400 
per annum for his work here, but he looked upon 
this as an bonorarinm. Hawksmoor was omploye«l 
for some time as clerk of works, and grumbled 
that ho had only received half that salary whilnt 
doing the greater part of the work. 

That wc might do well to emulate Yanbnigli's 
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cure ill his ebliiuuteiv Lt iUiisinitMl by it letter to 
Sir Robert Wnl^Ie re^rding a projecU-d (lardon 
House, in which he says:— 

1 liave umde >a (itiiiutr of your Ubrick, trbich come* 
U> 1 ^ 0 ; but I bare alkivcil for Jotiix aome ibinea in it 
in • better manner than periup* yon will think necet- 
uuy —to I beliete it may lie dune (or (.300, 

Bat tot ytwr (nrtber eatielaction I dealrr that you will 
tend your clerk of worka to me. ami I will explain it to 
Ui him that be may likewiie tuake a raleulation witbont 
ibowins him mine or tailing; him what I make the 
rxpenv aroonnt to in the total, and when tbi* Is done, 
we will give each particular article to the reapretira work¬ 
men, and they thall make their mtiroation too, an that 
a aball know the bottom ol It at last, or the lleril ahall 
in it. 

The eastern C^'ade, with its Italian Garden, has 
the angle towers as its main features. The centre 
boy is one of the few examples of superimposition 
by this architect, where we have a comparatively 
Htnall Doric order surmounted by Persians. 

The west front is similar in design, except tliat 
the semicircular bay is carried up two stories, 
which seems to emphasise its want of scale with 
the remainder, Vanbrngh hero suggested the 
addition of a greenhouse, which should lie a nuKit 
pleasant sitting-room, “ for that indeed,” ho says, 
“ is what I lake it to be, and not a magazine for a 
parcel of foolish plants." Tlie Duchess was 
furious at the thought of this expenditure, and 
endorses the letter; “This greenhouse. 1 thank 
God, I prevented being built; nothing can bo more 
mad than the proposal.'* 

To pass to the interior—the ball is approached 
from too north portico, and possesses little grace or 
rehnemont; the engaged Corinthian columns in 
the angles appear particularly lonely. A view 
looking south is more pleasing; though here, again, 
we have varying heights of the same order. 
The hall is feet by 45 feet, and 67 feet high. 
From the hall we pass to the saloon in tlio centre 
of the south frontage, with its marble door dress¬ 
ings and wall paintings. This acts as an inner 
hul, to serve the apartmenU on cither ride. 
Here is one of the state apartments, containing 
tapestries illiutrative of itarlborongh's victories. 
A number of these rooms have licen recently rc- 
fitt^ and decorated. 

The library, which measures 188 feet in length, 
extends along the whole of the west front. It is 


briikeu up by bays, and was meant to take the 
place Ilf the long galleries which are sneb pro¬ 
minent features in the earlier mansionk. It is 
pantdlcd in oak |«intii1 white. The columns and 
pilasters are of marble. 

The chapel is rracboil from this a|iartmcnt 
along an open colonnade. It is chieily remark 
able for the great monument to the Duke. 

The actual workiiutnship of Dlenheiui is ad- 
mitteil to have lieen ailmiralile. One writer 
remarks “ that so perfectly was the work carried 
ont that it is possible to look through the key* 
boles of ten doors and seo ilaylight at the end, 
over three hundred feet away " (!). 

In conclusion, however great were Vanbrugh's 
faults, and notxrithstanding his glaring want 
of refinement and taste, ^ possessed valuable 
qualities for his profession; and had he lived 
longer would no doubt, by further study, have 
become a really great architect, lie certainly 
conceived of Im buildings as a whole and in 
relation to their surroundings, as Payne Knight 
observes: “ The views from the principal fronts of 
Castle Howard and Blenheiui are bad, and much 
inferior to what other parts of the grounds would 
have afforded, hut the situation of teth a.s objects 
to the sarrounding scenery art the best that could 
have been chosen.'' 

The ponderous extravagancies of Vanbrugh, 
bowox'er hhunable in detail, are never con¬ 
temptible in the whole; and amidst all the nn- 
meaning ahsorditiea which the learned observer 
may diswver in the parts of Blenheim and Castle 
Howard, the gener^ mass in each lias been 
generally acknowledged to be grand and imposbg. 

Berry, Walpole's editor, quaintly rGmarks:— . 

lisrge edifice* mlsbt be erected (ratn the unneeesMty 
(rxcTCfcence* of (tone that load hi* baildlng*; and however 
udmlnible Vaiibrugh’s itnieture* ma; be In their prcfent 
kUte o( perleetion, I will ventnre togne** that their rain* 
will have (ar grrater elTect, not only (lom tbeir moiatve 
IraaiuenU, but (rain the ailiUtiunol pile* wbivb conjecture 
will eupply, in order to idre a meaning to the whole. 

F.vcn after Vsnbrufb's death the wits still had 
their fling at him, and his love for the ponderous 
in architecture is handed down to posterity by 
Dr. Evans’s witty and not inappropriate epitaph; 

Lie heavy on him, earth I for ha 
Laid many heavy load* on thee. 
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TUE KEfilSTBATIOX OF ARCim’ECTS. 

Hy Pn)fessor Berksford Pitk [F.] 

Paper read before the Glasgow Architectural Association on 13th January 1904 ; before the Manchester Society 
of Architects on 14^ Janu^; before the Bristol Society of Architects on 1st Febmaxy, and before the 
Leeds and Yorkshire Society of Architects on nth February. 

P roposals for the Registration of .ArcbitecU by statntory enactment have been placed 
Ijofore the profession and cmlMidicd in a Bill introdnced into the House of Commons 
in the Session of lltOH. The Bill was dropped, and is not therefore now actually in 
existence, nei^cr was it the first that has shared this fate ; but os the subject of the registra¬ 
tion of practitioners in architecture cannot be usefully considered ajiart from the means 
proposed for effwting it. I propose to regard the Bill of last Session as indicating the liest 
obtainable working programme which the earnest thought of its promoters can offer to the 
profession. 

Though this Bill is repudiate<i by some supporters of the principle of registration upon 
the ground that it was not promoted by the Institute, it must, I think, lie admitted that any 
scheme for closing up the profession of architecture by legal compulsion must proceeil 
generally upon some such linos as are therein laid out. The subject must assume, after all, 
a purely practical aspect, and until some other practicable scheme is propounded the most 
useful consideration will be that which is dovotetl to actual proposals for giving legal effect to 
registration. 

SL'UMARV OP THE BIU. OF !»08. 

'^c preamble of the Bill thus concisely states the object proposed to be attained: " It is 
expedient that persons nsiuiring professional aid in architectnre should lie enabled to distin- 
^ish qualified from un<iualified practitioners," leaiing it to the subsequent provisions to 
indicate that the method of distinguishing between the two classes is by attaching to the word 
** architect ” a new and legal, rather than its traditional and natural meaning. 

The formation of a j>ai<l General Council of Architectural Education and Registration is 
provided for— which I do not stay now to criticise—and the sp)x>intmenl of Registrars, who will 
keep the lists in England, Scotland, and Ireland, receive the fees, which are fixed at £5 for 
registration individually, i,'8 jier person if on a society's list at the start, an annual fee of £1, 
and apprenticeship fees 0 ! £5, £2, and 10«., varying with circumstances. It is the duty of 
the registrars to remove from the list of authorised architects the name of anyone who does 
TUWSwtw. VaLXI.Xa«,-lllw.Itv«. , , 
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not pay these taxes. Farther undetiued fees maj’ l)e charges] for entering on the registejr 

initiaU of distinction, A.U.I.U..\., F.S.A., A'c. • n- ■ 

Tlie (Jeneral Council is to register Fellows and Associates of the Institute and its allied 
societies, and metnliers of the Society of Architects, at the passing of the Bill njion paj-ment 
of fees; and any iK.>r 80 U who can prove to the (.’ouncil that he was actually practising 
architecture—of which pair of vital terms no definition is attempted—before 1H95; also 
anyone who has been an apprentice, assistant, or practitioner for a perioil of twelve 
years after the jierson was fifteen years of age, and presumably including ladies. It is not 
required that the applicant should have confined himself to the professional practice of archi¬ 
tecture. No (luestion therefore of qualification arises at present, and the promise of the 
preamble does not cover the effect of this provision. 

It may be observed, not as an instance of careles.s drafting, which it is not, but as illustrating 
the fundamental difficulties of the scheme, that no stipulation for good character is required 
in the initial form of application for registration of home practitioners, but Uiat it is 
expressed that Colonial practitioners should satisfy the Council of their good character Itefore 
lieing entitled to be entered on the list. 

After the passing of the Act an apprenticeship of three years, or two years’ apprentice¬ 
ship with five years’ service as assistant, or an assistantship of ten years with a registered 
practitioner, will be enforced, and the age of twenty-one attained before the qualif}4ng exami¬ 
nation for registration can bt^ applied for. 

The qualifying examination is to be a single one, held by the It.I.H.A., or by some other 
body apiKiinted on the representation of the General Council of Education to the Privy Council 
that the qualifying examination or the examiners are unsatisfactory—insiiectors liemg 
api>uinted to attend examinations with this purpose in view. 

The standard of examination is defined as “ the possession of the knowledge and skill 
reiiuisite for the efficient practice of architecture,” a phrase not oiHjn to criticism other Uian 
tliat it would l>e indefinite legally. 

The General Council are to remove from the list the name of any person convicted of a 
misdemeanour or higher offence, or where shown “ after his registration ” to have lieen guilty 
of any conduct infamous in a professional respect. The scope of this important term is not 
defined in the Bill. 

Generally these provisions cover the process of registration; but Ixdore coming to the 
sanctions by which it is to be enforced upon architects, we notice the exceptions to their 
operation. Tlie rights of profes-sional mvinl>ers of the Institution of Civil Engineers and of 
the Suiweyors’ Institution are not to Ik* prejudiced for “ work of any kind falling within the 
duties of their culling." Further, if protlucing certificates of comi>elency from the councils of 
their own liodies, they may, as ofiicers of any city, borough, or similar authority, prepare or 
pass plans of buildings: thus embodying the admitted disadvantage under which the pro¬ 
fession of architecture suffers from at present in the em])luyment of those who are not 
architects, to e.\ecute public and municijml work. Tlie inroads of the largo furnishing and 
building firms, trading as limited liability comjianies, upon the professional sphere of arclii- 
tects will apparently not lie affected by the Bill, and the important and highly probalde cases 
of a firm or company, one member only of which has the legal qualification, and of a business 
carriod on in the nniiio of a registert“tl practitioner by iiiiregistcnd persons, do not appear to 
have been coiiteiuplatetl. 

Impliwl exceptions are all iH-rwuis who pmetim* architecture without taking or using 
the name or title of architect, either alone or in combination; and it is supjiosable, therefore, 
that the use of the initials indicating professional membersbi]! of an Architects’ Institute or 
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Society, a« descriptive of a calling by an unregistered architect, would not be affected by the 
Bill. The exact words “ unregistered architoct ” as a title of distinction will of course remain 
as a prospective ideal for a free architectural student. The criticism may lie offered whether 
the exception of engineers and surveyors who build, and the impossibility of excluding the use 
of terms which might define meml>ership of architectural bodies or of non-registration as a 
distinction, will not result in preventing the attainment of that exclusiveness and of that 
closing of the profession which it is the object of the Bill to effect; and further, whether the 
creation of a registered core in the profession which at the outset and for a generation must 
include and l)C tainte*! by all the black sheep and illicit commission-takers who may and 
certainly will claim registration, nill not render it pleasanter to remain in the free air of an 
unlimited educational and professional ideal, .¥!sop’s moral to the fable of the fox who lost 
his tail not hanng been yet forgotten. 

The coercive force in the Bill is necessarily provided in the enactment that no one but a 
registered person can recover charges in courts of law for professional services as an archi¬ 
tect, and by penalties of a.‘ 20, and £50 on repetition, for the use of any such name or title or 
description as architect registered under the Bill, the fines being inflicted by a court of 
summary jurisdiction. 

These coercive provisions furnish the operative power of the measure, and are necessary 
if the compulsion proposed is to be at all effective. The profession should therefore carefully 
consider their effect, and forecast the operation of the process of registration. 

REOISTRATION INVOLVES TESTINO OF QUALIFICATION. 

We now pass from the mm/ha opfratidi to consider the thesis of the preamble of the Bill 
that registration is to be made of qualification. (Qualification wliicli is to be tested by 
examination. Examination which presupposes an education niK>n which it proceetls. The 
education generally indicated in the Bill is that of a three years' apprenticeship with a 
registcreil practitioner, and it might therefore lie presumc^I that the education nece884ir>' for 
qualification could be generally acquired in this short time. 

The Bill defines neither the term qttalijifd nor the matter of examination. The whole 
subject of education and examination, with the exception of the attempt to impose a legal 
compulsion upon apprenticeship, is shirked by reference to the new General Coimcil of :Vrcbi- 
tectural Education, which apparently delegates the matter tet the B.I.B.A. and colleges, 
though eilucation is not part of the work undertaken by the R.I.B.A. And as the Institute has 
found it nocessaiy to abstain carefully from describing its existing examinations as tests of 
<luulifiration for practice, and relates them to candidature for its .\s 80 ciate 3 hip only, I wish 
therefore to consider the general question of testing the qualification in architecture hy 
examination, as it is on this basis', broadly speaking, tliat registration is founded. 

It should be a fundamental consideration that examination presupposes a scheme of 
etlucation which, os a whole, does not now exist, and examiners who are qualified to examine 
by tlie conduct of education, if we really are to admit a projiosa] which wiU settle and fix 
qualification by examination, and therefore education by and for examination. 

WHAT IS AN AIlCmTEfT ? 

What arc the qualifications nocessaiy and peculiar to an architect? In other words, 
what is an arcliitect—what is his mystery and profession ? 

It would not bo satisfactory, in connection with this controversy, out of any special 
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regard to aa ideal new of the architect as the master-hailder or craftsman, to avoid the 
temiB of expression ordinarily employed ; so I describe an architect as a worker of two-fold 
characteristics. He is first, a mait of science quulifitKl by practical ex{)Orience to prescribe the 
materials and workmanship of a building; and he is, second, an artist qualified by skill in 
invention and arrangement to design l>eautifully, and to impart to building construction the 
qualities tluit attract inte1l(*ctaal apprecuition and which attain to archiU'ctnml l>eauty; and 
the relation and co-operation of these two characteristics is of fun«lamental im|>nrtance to our 
definition. 

The first of these qualifications, that which embraces constructive science, is essential to 
the second, as the second, tliat of ability to design, is to the first, if the architect is at nil to 
be differentiated from builders or frf»m engineers who exercise merely scientific construction 
ns their calling. 

It is the scientific knowledge and tlie practice of construction which make the artist an 
architect; without this he is but a draughtsman, i)erhaps im])nicticable, at all events not 
chargetl with the practicability of his designs; and may In; a visionary, creating artistic 
dreams in pencil on paper without the power to effect them scientifically in that permanent 
construction which is architecture. Similarly, the power of expressing thought in form by 
utilising dimension, proportion, line, mass, light and shade, and ornament and colour, as 
graphic means for the communication of intellectual ideas, is I'ssential to the scientific 
constructor who would claim inclusion in the term architect. Architectural expression thus 
speaks, without words, thoughts of serviceable or joyous, and it may lie in monumental 
work, of lofty and transcendent character, for without this power the architect has no q uali ty 
which differentiates his practice from that which it is necessary to describe as mere building, 
though without invidionsness, as the term builder is highly honourable and descriptive of 
great and noble work. 

1 cannot admit, and the world at large to which the professions of *• practitioners ” are 
aildressed, and by which they will be judged, will not admit, any otlier meaning to the U-rm 
architect than that it defines one whose profession it is to combine with the practical science 
the intellectual expression of art, however much that world may lie in ignorance or error as 
to the quality and character of the art so professed and provide<l. Further, it is not surely 
necessary to laliour the thought to architects, that they exist essentially as serrants of art. and 
occupy a position which has always and even now affords a pontificate in lesthetics. and which 
cannot be disowned or laid aside without sacrificing the higher and most vital portion of their 
profession. 


ARCHITECTURa A rSITY OF BCIKNCR AND ART. 

.\rchitectHre in its dependence upon science for the expression of its art creates a union 
of practical imaginative ideas; it thus combines two moder of thought often supposed to be 
antagonistic, and procures a harmony lietween the real and ideal which is of the highest value 
to current thought and life. Tlie expression, in so concrete a manner and matter os in a 
builduig, of such abstract ideas as those expressed by a dome or in the mystery of lofty 
vaultings involves both a high att4iinment in scientific construction and imaginative design. 
From the higher examples the same union of science and art descends through buildings for 
monumental, religious, and civic purposes to those of home and business service, and is the 
poetry which can make the humble things of life sublime. It unites in harm<inv unrelated 
forms, as music and poetry make rhythm of sounds, and combines, in the ext reise of a 
consistent construcUon, beauty with truth and art with science in architectural thought 

Is not this view of the office and service of our art a real and practical one ? And if it 
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tB neglected or forgotten, may not the architect fade into a mere ghoet, and substantially 
exist only as an operator in skeleton construction, ungraced and unsanctifled by art? 

The value of the witness of architecture to a true unity between science and art should 
be of especial v’alue in a generation so stiff-necked and Philistinic in its attitude to art as 
our own, though too ready to glory in engineering triumphs ingloriously decorated with bad 
architecture. That Architecture exists only in a just union of science and art is her salvation 
from Philistinism and her justification; each element is reliant on the other, and so fulfils 
herself in a work of building that the art is essential, not superfiuous. 

Architecture is this unity of science and art; without the art the science is that of 
building construction ecjually practised by all who build, and is not peculiarly architecture at 
all; and without the science the art is either mere draughtsmanship or an anti<iuarian 
dilettantism, Thu architect, then, is one who unites the builder's science with the designer's 
art, and who is neitlier one nor the other, but unites both functions ui one. 

The profession should be seized with a fair view of its owni calling. Not unfair in a one¬ 
sided and undue devotion to what are painfully called art notions, by which the term artistic 
might acquire a false and contemptuous use, or, on the other hand, in supposing the applica¬ 
tion of ornament to unconsidered and naked building to be architecture, perhaps idly excusing 
expenditure of thought as involving that of money. 

The architect is called to elevate with ordered thought for the beautiful the build¬ 
ings of his generation, and definitely to make them expressive of culture in building art. 
We qualify fully by saying that in a^ieving this properly the skill and experience of affairs 
common to all business transactions in civilised communities and a scientific knowledge of 
construction c«]aal at least to tliat of the builder or badding-law-{>oliceman are requisite, for 
without them our art may never find satisfiustory opportunity of expressing itself in good 
building. But our peculiar office as architects, and necessarily its |>eculiar qualification, is 
that of building artists or artistic builders. The art of building beautifully is architecture, 
the man who builds l)eautifally, and no other, being an nrchitect. 


TUB TKSTTNO OP THIS ni’Al, QUALITY. 

The consideration presents itself, now that we presume the orc'nitect to exercise a science 
artistically, and an art scientifically, how are his qualifications for the practice of this art of 
architecture to lie distinguished or ^owu ? To this there is but one ultimate and short answer, 
namely, by his works, and by them alone. 

But this means of judging will probably be denied us as part of the circumstances of the 
case, the problem proposed being to determine an architect’s qualification to do without doing, 
to test by Uieory rather tlian by practice, to approve the practice in advance of the preacliing 
instead of the proverbially' wise one of testing the preaching by the practice. We are set tlie 
task of determining the architect's artistic qualification theoretically by testing bis education by 
examination. 

Wc define ut the outset hero the unsatisfactory feature in registration, that it assumes 
a practical qualification by a merely theoretical education test—testing such an education by 
literary examination methods. It may be alleged that nothing elsi> can be devised, that in 
the absence of a better method we must be content with this; but we are bound to object tlmt 
uu attempt should be made under such an udmisBiun to imjiose compulsorily an unsatisfactory 
and defective test upon architects. It should first be shown that the test proposed and pro¬ 
vided is so generally effective that its operation will meet the demand made of qualification 
upon it, as to place it in admitted authority luid usefulness, before it is suggested to apply it 
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compulsorily, like VBcciu&tion or elementary educatiou, to the subject; for the matter leaves 
the open ground of general agreement as to the desirability of education in many and various 
subjects, general and particular, when it is proposed to prohibit the practical exercise of arehi- 
tectural science and art unless with a legal tjualificatiun by theoretical examination ({uestions. 

It is not for me to suggest at present any other test—there b much to be said on the 
subject of improved systems of education at the proper time—but the testing of qualification to 
practise architecture by examination lies at the heart of the Bill for the regbtration of archi¬ 
tects, and any fiiilure possible in such a test b reason for refusing to make it obligatoiy and 
its evasion penal. 

Leaving now the objections that lie against theoretical examination in architecture for 
practical work, we mustinquire by what method and to what standard would a legal examination 
exercbe in architecture be conducted by a tribunal ? The oiUy reply that seems possible b 
that it must become necessary to separate the art from the science, dissolving out the archi¬ 
tecture which exbts in the combination of both, and to substitute for it an analysis of 
Bejiaratc elements, a programme which in my view will have a most unfortunate effect upon 
sound architectural education. 


THE SCOPE or saESTinC KX.OirS*TION. 

The scientific part which’b common to all building work b founded upon claissified 
experiment, and b acquirable by study, and for the greater part capable of test by written oral 
and graphic methods of examination. This part need not be catalogued here in detail. The 
practice of each of the building trades, though bred in traditions of hiuidicraftsmanship, has— 
to its loss—been necessarily crystallised in text-books, and we are quite familiar with examina¬ 
tions in “building construction." A knowledge of pseudo-brickbying, by the names and 
Bhai)esof its tools and methods, and of tlie muteriab it employs, can be acquired by a literary 
method, which would be of little avail to a practical building craftsman, though distinctly 
interesting to such a professional onlooker as an architectural student, as experiment alone 
can practically ctlucate a student in brick-making, or in the action of limes and cements in 
mortar and concrete. 

Is thb literary knowledge a qualification in any effective sense ? Should we nut l>c resting 
on a shadowy sufficiency were a legal qualification acquired by a rapid, almost momentary, 
examination in answering the two or three questions that a general architectural examina¬ 
tion would be able to devote bi so imi>ortant luid serious a subject as bricklaying and walling ? 

And what of "foundations”? Exiierience, long and varied, many careful notes, and 
much visiting of works we shoidd desiderate l>eforc " qualification.” With what differing loads, 
on what differing soib, have we all to deal with nervous care and anxious consideration in 
practical business life! And yet such “ qualification ” may be rapidly secured if a short pupi-r 
of a few mure or less hypothetical questions is almost magically answered in the intended sense. 

TMiat is true of such subjects as brickwork and fomidatious is true more or less of all the 
building trades —of caq)entrv and joinerj- in their many deimrtments and uses, of ffoors, of 
roofs, of stairs, of doors and windows ; there is a certain theoretical knowledge derivable from 
books, interesting though unpractical as a qualification for the exercise of each trade, which 
can be made the subject of an examination pai>6r; bnt when acquired, has left out - as it has 
not ventured to touch—the whole architectural aspect of each craft in that essential union of 
the art of design with the science of construction. It is equally useful am] available 
for all builders, and has nothing peculiar or sjrecial to the art and praotict* of architecture. 

In constructional ironwork we have a branch at present governed more by what would 
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be called scientific conaiderations than the oUjers—in tliis subject simple mathematics an: 
necessary for simple examples; but with complicated construction and strains building con¬ 
struction soon passes into engineering, and it would become difficult to fix a defining line of 
({ualification. It is quite lime that this branch of theoretical study was treated definitely and 
courageously, as one for a thorough artistic consideration, owing to its growing architectural 
importance.* Iron and steel construction are most characteristic of our age, and indicate 
the direction of rapid progress in the near future; but how can one at present imagine an 
examination of qualification for the practice of architectural art in iron construction ? 

Examination in architectural qualification may utterly fail here in one of the most 
important and in the most progressive departments of building art, though in the mathematical 
and graphic demonstrations we are on common ground with the engineer, whose qualification 
it is not proposed hi test by legal examination and registration. 

The sanitary fitting and drainage of buildings similarly are scientific in principle and of 
great importance to the community at large. The mechanism of ordinary systems of the 
water carriage of soil, and the risks and dangers consequent upon defective workmanship or 
design, demand the fullest attention. The subject already commands a large literature, and 
perhaps more than any other directly connected with building lias improved in nature and 
character under the newer influences of the science of disease prevention. litei’ar)' study, 
accompanied bv some workshop demonstrations, of plumbing is at the disposal of all students 
of public health and of public and private building, and certificates of examination are already 
issued by various bodies to those practically engaged in sanitary work and to insjiectors. The 
architect among these takes his place sunply and obediently as a sanitary constructor j it is 
indeed a primary reijuisite that he should be equippetl with knowledge, and this he seeks and 
obtains as necessarily as how to construct without danger to life and limb from mechanical 
failures in his buildings. It is a common requirement of the community, and he cannot 
plead exception to its obligation or peculiarity in its possession. 

We may here again ask the question: by should the State in the interests of the 
community put architects alone of builders under compulsory examination and registration in 
sanitation ? The executant rather than the agent should be the subject first of registration, 
and no voices other tlian those of lovers of general liberty will be raised against any well- 
considere«l sanitary efficiency legislation, though I am under the impression that the public 
have at present nearly all the protection needed under a reasonable administration of the 
Public Health and Local Government Acts. 

Each other trade or craft bos a literature dealing with its science of ascertained facts 
and laws, and for this pur|iose only of testing the student’s acquaintance with these facts is 
e 3 CAmination in any way effective. Such examination has definite limitations, it cannot be 
thorough owing to want of scope or practical owing to want of experiment, and it may be 
entirely unsuited to the genius of the student subject to it; but, such us it is, wo admit its place 
as defining studies of a literary or graphic nature suitable to review, and testing by i|uestionB 
and definitions. 

In all it deals solely with the science of building construction, with what can be imparted 
by systems of class teaching or literary education, and in which the text-book or problem 
supplies definite answers to examination ejuestions—that is, a satisfactory and fair basis for 
the question of the examiner, and the answer of the student. The need for this definiteness 
of Ap]ieal is absolute, as examination will be obligatory and failure jienal, and the candidate 
must lie provided with a remedy against error or unfairness on the examiners' part. 

It is only hecivusc 1 am conscious of the extent of study and of practical scientific training 
open to, necessary to, and involved in each department of tlie science of building that I emphasise 
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the uncertainty and the insufficiency of such examinations if regarded as qualifying for the 
practice of building art; they may be stepping-stones in a portion of a student’s career, but 
l>efore authority could take upon itself to pronounce “ qualified to practise ” n]K>n such tests 
the ultimate standard of professional attainment will have to be lowered serionsly. 

Will not the {ledantic satisfaction of having schemed and planne<l a technical examination 
which affects finality replace the higher, more practical, and useful ideal of opening out to 
students the many roads to be pursued by observation and practice, fur a complete knowledge 
as the goal which we may be content to regard as the object of the Institute examinations ? 


Ul'SINESS eXAMINATlUN. 

To the more strictly scientific subject of building construction may be added, as matter 
fur examination of a more problematical character, the subjects which are usually included in 
the term surveying, and which do not imply the use of any art other than that of intelligence 
in the conduct of business operations, contracting forms, estimating, certifying value received, 
proper definition of land and materials by measurement, and possibly also as to conflicts uiMn 
easements of light and 8upi>ort, and other points related to the law and usage of houses, 
buildings, and estates. 

Qualification in these branches to guide the public is verj* widely dispersed; it is 
sliared by many who are not architects. .\J1 these subjects are integral to some forms of 
agency for land, estates and houses, for surveyors and auctioneers, while incidental only 
to architects in the pursuit of their art; in all these matters it must be open to an architect 
to employ and rely on the assistance of those specially expert in the needed branch, and in 
actual practice it is necessarily tho cose tliat this results. 

The knowledge precedent to experience in the conduct of such business may be imiutrted 
by tables and documents, and to that extent tested by examination; but this would com|)are 
only with a junior and preliminary step in such a series as already exists at tho Surveyors* 
Institution. 

It will be noted that each of these subjects, the study of which can Iw conducted bv 
methods capable of Itting tested by examination, is scientific or concerned with businoM 
economics. So far as they concern public health and safety, <iualification in them may Iw 
considered a matter for legislation by a paternal Government, which has already largelv 
reguhited building operations by statute; but it will also be observed that these subjects 
affect other practitioners of building to a much greater extent than architects. We have 
dealt as yet with nothing affecting architects us a class which does not affect all others 
engaged in building, therefore no legislation for the public benefit in these matters will 
be effective or just which lays only a few under legal qualification in the conduct of 
building. A registration examination in constructive science will leave builders, surveyors, 
and ragineera free as heretofore to enjoy the liberty of practising building, and deny it to 
architects under the title which truly defines their art and handicraft. 


EXAMINATION IN ARTISTIC QUALIFICATION. 


ITie architect, however, practises an art combined with science, but oh arUst he is 
architect, and cannot practise architecture apart from art. The confusion, if not ignorance 
of thought upon this matter which has te<l to much earnest advocacy of registration would 
have been directed to ends more advantageous to architecture if the profession had riven 
more consideration to the nature of the art which gives a title to regard, 
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We miwt now <levote «ouic attention to the simple questions, so difficult to answer, what 
is the artistic qualification necessary to an architect ? Secondly, how can tliis he tested for 
tht purpow of re^'stration *.» And thirdly, how the public would be damnified by the failure 
of an architect to pass the artistic (jualilication proposed if he were allowed to practise? And, 
in view of a iswsible answer, wo must then inquire whether it would not be better to delete the 
architectural test from this compulsory Hill and leave to it a measure for partially testing 
constructive knowledge applicable to all who are responsible for building works, 

1 . WTiat, then, are the qualifications in architectural art requisite to an architect—those 
which the public have a right to demand ? 

A strange question this, indeed: one that certainly should lie asked seriouslv bv all of 
us, and one that if not asked and answered may find us some day convictcfl of insincerity 
where ainci'rity is essential, and of pretence and ignorance when truth and knowledge should 
express the sum of our life’s ambition and labours. 

A protagonist of the Registration Bill has recently said that it is for the young men that 
this battle is lieiug fought. I fiar that this s{)eaker has had no ex]>erienco of the emulation 
and quickening of high ideals in the exercise of a creative art. or of the po<>tic delight which 
the contemplation of wonderful designs, and of the fellowship of craftsmanship with their 
creators, stirs in the breast of an architectumi student. 

To tlie young architect the answer to any question as to the artistic qualification 
requisite for his practice cannot be definite; he will presume on ideal of qualification which is 
a humble and distant but faithful discipleship of some great muster or school of architecture, 
and urge that he must embark on a path of progress in such discipleship to which he sees no 
goal short of his master’s ideal and standard. 

2. I would ask, secondly; is this qualification measurable by examination, measurable 
in marks ? .\nd if it is indefinable, viaionarv' and unmarkablc, is registration to be denied for 
failure to satisfy the “ General Council ” ? 

e may lay emphasis on the point that a Registration Hill will fail to prove its preamble 
if “ iiersons requiring professional aid in architecture ” cannot by registration “ distinguish 
qualified from unqualified practitioners.” 

The distinction between a real architect and an unreal one, to put it mild ly, is to be 
sought, defined, and sanctioned by registration; so wo must ask what ore the qualifications in 
the Art of Architecture Unit the public demand apart from architects’ ideals ? The question 
seems to be jK-rtineut, luid wo could answer it ourselves were wo not individuals with notions 
on architecture, good and had, and on architects i]ualificd and unqualificil. The late Mr. G. 
E. Street, of whose repugnance to submit to an nrcliiu<ctaral examination, conducteil in the 
heat of the battle of Uie styles by a laiard of classical professors, some of us can judge, when 
lecturing at the Royal Acndemy, during the term of my studentship, cited, without disapproi’al, 
a modia-yal instance of royal displeasure with a design being followed hy the dernpitutiun of 
the architect. The notions of other jkwkoiis in authority as to the public demand for quality 
in architectural design, even in these »lays, seem to l>c as emphatic and perhaps as unreason* 
aide. The criticism in Harliaroent hy so r(‘sp4)nsihle and eminent a statesman as 8ir William 
llarcoiirt of Mr. Norman Shaw's New Scotland Yard building is to the point, and indicates 
that till' difficulty of attempUng to define a public standard of artistic qualification is as 
serious os it is to measure a student’s ideal. 

But this question is rniseil and must lie settled by a Registration Bill; for an architect 
registered under its provisions will be distiuguishcil by it from an unqualified artist, and some 
standard (or this architectural test must of necessity ho imagined. Tliis standard has not 
jet been crcati^d, and until it is riA'eolwl and embodied in some new order or orders of archi- 
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tecture, registered by diagrams in a schedule, and approved by the Privy Council, the short and 
simple preamble ol the llegistration Bill is incapable of logical defence and imixwsible of 
practical interpretation. 

I should like to venture answers to the two questions under discussion, such answers w 
mav be possible, lest this criticism of the endeavour to assert a fixed qualification in archi¬ 
tecture should be merely negative or captious, 

1 would suggest, in reply to the question, ^\ hat are tlie artistic qualifications necessary 
to the architect and reasonably demanded of him by the public ? that the true architect has 
the ability, partly intuitive and partly attained by cultivation, of building l>cautifully, order¬ 
ing the jispect of the whole and details to express the satisfactor}" fulfilment lioth of purp<^ 
and pleasure in the building. The qualification of the architect lies in his power to do this, 
for the man who cannot build beaiitifully is either not an architect at all, or a bad archiU'ct, 
and we are not asked to register one or the other. 

To the second question, How is this architectural qualification to be tested by authority ? 

I would reply. There are standards, more or less accepted, which define works of architecture 
ultimately as good or bad; for there are now, and have l»een in the post, bywords among 
buildings. Dislike and contempt have l)6en {wured upon works of art which could not have 
been expressed without some standard of qualification in the public or private mirnl of the 
“ examiner " for the time being. These expressions of qualification have lieen neillier the 
products of ignorant uncidtivation nor the uuauthoritative criticisms of those ** men in the 
street ’’ to whom external nrchitecttire so widely apiK*als. Councils of artists and architects, 
and anthorities of State and Church, have severally, under varying circumstances, testcHl by 
canons of taste and condemned works of architecture, in no hesitation os to the complete 
justification of their test, or ns to the impossibility of admitting such moustrositicB to be 
examples of that “ efficient practice of architecture" now i)roiK)sed to \hs registered. 
But are we not all convicted by experience of the swift revolutions of taste and history, 
that all such judgments ore oiien to appeal, new trial, reversal, and quashing ? There is a 
supreme court of apptnil in architecture, but so slow in its procedure that it recks nothing of 
waiting an era, public opinion raging as it will meanwhile, before allowing the apiicah 
The despised of one generation often l>ecome8 the ideal of another. Tlie answer to the 
question being that the U'st of all efficient building art is an allowed survival of the fittest. 

.\rchitectural qualification, I believe sincerely, is a matter of heart, not of art as usually 
understoo*!. It is in the architect's purpose and earnestness to train his thought truly, and 
to express it without fear of himself or others in his building, that the test of his qualification 
lies; and where or what is the authority that will presume to examine, register, or deny, 
qualification to a candidate in sincerity and freedom of motive and expression ? For in these He 
the art of architecture. An artist’s spirit must Ite fre*-, ami without Uberty art will die, and 
a limited registered professionalism of partially wieutific and business capacity take its place, 
for qualified architects cannot bo distinguished from unqualified by legal process. 

The promoters of rf3gistration, in their seal for the status of the business and professional 
man pntetising us an architect, overlook the greater question, which should outreach personal 
and profi-ssional jKjlitics, that of the interest of architecture as a fine art, freely expressing 
national thought and life. Wo shall certainly be judgetl in the worbl and histor}* by our 
architecture rather than by our legal qualifications, and our professions will l»e justified or 
condemned by the art through which we strive os part of the bcnly [wlitic to express the age 
aud genius of our race. 

We arc not at present ashaiu«l of our ptksition as a nation among the families of the 
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world. Tlio freedom of development in ecclesiastical and ilomestic architecture in these lands 
has secured us a place of honour among nations whose civil and monumental aft is still 
beyond our attainment; but I do not find those who are the leaders, in every architectural 
sense, of the profession of architecture among tlic promoters and supiiorters of registration. 
The men whose feeling and practice, whose works and achievements, guide us and point the 
way to farther attainment in the art, shun the proposal to define bj’ statutory enactment that 
which they know and feel to be incapable of such unsympathetic handling. The registration 
movement indeed lacks sympathy l>oth with architecture and architects in seeking to establish 
a legal test of an indefinite arcititeclural i|uaiitication. 

THE IKErFECTM'KXESS OF REGI8TRAT10S. 

But the attainment of some test in architecture, difficult as it is, we will supiiose to have 
become operative as a means of distinction between qualified and unqualified practitioners. 

I wish, therefore, to inquire, thirdly, how or why the public interest would suffer if a 
would-be architect, having passed the tests in the partially scientific and business portions of 
the examination, but (aile<l in or evaded the artistic tests, were alloweil to call himself an 
architect and practise as such ? I cannot think this possibly to be a matter of any materiality 
at all. That all who build should build safely and healthily is of serious imirartance, and is 
pro\-ided for by the Legislature; but that such buildings should l>e artistic is another matter, 
and iNilongs to the sphere of sentiment. It is desirable—it would be delightful if feasible ; but 
no registration will secure it. The Begistration Bill, in fact, has to exclude from its own 
operation the greater mass of the buildings of the country executed by builders, municipal 
atid civil engineers, including that increasing class where no recognised architect is employed 
of great building 8])ccalations in our great cities. The Bill does not pretend that it is 
necessary iu the public interest that these buildings should be artistic; would it not therefore 
be well, at once necessary, more generous, and safer in its interests to remove architectural art 
from its scope, and to eliminate it expressly from its examinations and tests as an element of a 
gratuitous character, welcome and desirable where present, but not capable of enforcement 
with )>enalties as part of the architect’s qualification ? Mr. Ellis Marsland, the active 
secretary of the promoters, almost concedes os much in defining the art jMirt of the test as not 
to be insisted ui)on too strongly. 

We ask. then, sincerely, and for reasons which could be greatly extended, is it not 
practically impossible to retain ui a measure which is coercive and restrictive, the difiicult, 
debatable, and, in my view, imixwsible, testing of architectural (lualification ? The art of 
architecture had better be excluded from the Bill, and with it miy special application to 
architects. So that the Begistration Bill, having ceased to be on architects' measure, may 
with a useful consistency be extended by its promoters to embrace all the practice of building. 


THE EFFECT OF REGISTRATION ON EDUCATION. 

The cas»! for registration appears to comprehend a limited compulsory education in 
architecture with the effect of a low ideal; ami the case against registration to have freedom 
in architectural study and practice with the highest attainable ideal. 

It will be nrgetl that a compulsory modicum of education may be insisted uj^xm. If 
confined to that knowledge of building construction capable of lieing tested by literary exami¬ 
nation 1 will agree, provided that the modicum is fairly applied to jUI who build, without 
conferring any supposed |)ecaliar qualification iu architecture. 
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This modicum, in spite of all protests, will become the practical maximum of qualification, 
and the* consequent ofiect upon the higher interests of education, that is, those interests 
bejond preparation for examinations, wilt be disastrous. The modicum most be i^asy and of 
low pitch, and such must consequently 1)6 the future standard level of the architectural 
profession. With a legalised moderation of attainment all educational bodies in thtrsc busy 
days will strive in vain; and in whatever interests registration may 1)6 promoted, those of 
education cannot be fnrtliered by the creation of an inferior standard to our present indefinite 
mediocrity of uttauunent. 

The fact that failure to satisfy the Council of Education and Itegistration will l>e an 
absolute bar to legitimate practice, and that extreme ]>ower is vested without appeal in its 
decisions, will, we may be sure, result in a wise and generous leniency. A rigorous standard 
enforced by penalties would be luipopular, and raise an ontcrx’ both against the administrators 
and against the principle of registration. Speaking (juitc broadly and, on my own belialf, 
making every reservation in using the illustration, it will not be possible to apply such a 
standard as at present is employcrl in the .\S)iOciateahip Final Examination by the K.I.ll.A. for 
the purpose of registration. It will not, for example, be allowed to imy examiners to say that 
because a candidate fails to define the specific terms of parts of Greek temples, or to write 
correctly tlie names of architects of centuries past, or to draw from memory the characteristic 
ornaments of dead races, he is not qualified to practise architecture efficiently. 

In all such subjects as history, ornament, and design, it is inevitable that Uie sanction 
of ])eualties should involve the easing of tlie standard. Personally I do not suppose tliat a 
standard higher tlmn at present maintained by the Eoyal Institute of Britbili Architects' 
Intermediate Examination can be set up, a standard which the profession largely and with 
certainty do not now consider as qualifying for efficient practice. 

This aspect of the effect of a system of compulsory examination has not yet been 
sufficiently considered, as a regbtration scheme cannot avoid lowering the standard of 
education, and this we cannot certainly now afford to encourage or imply. 


THE aiSK AND UUITATION’S OP EXAMINATIONS IN AUCniTKCTrSK. 

I cannot pass from this subject of the present condition of the programme of architectural 
education without remarking that a qualifying examination standard other than that of real 
work, which shall combine the results of literary study and practical exi)erience with artistic 
symiiathy in design, is impracticable. 

The examination system necessarily 8ei>arate8 building construction from architectural 
art, and this is done, of course, in all educational systems which have examinations, such as 
the Royal Institute of British .\rchitect8' scheme, for their prototype, and 1 fear to the 
detriment of a consistent study of architectural art. 

Such eilucatiou for examinations in architecture is upon partial lines, and cannot test 
that combination of artistic power and sympathy with building materials, construction and 
purpose, which is architecture, the separation into two dements dispelling the union in which 
it consists. Is not architecture a mysterious sympathy with buihling, the revelation of 
hitherto unrevealed ideals in mcdianical and practical expression in building art ? Can Ihc 
pnictical art which we cherish, and in which we are judged by the ages. l)e divorceil from the 
building genius of our generation (whatever it may be), and acquired from those surface forms 
and ecclesiological fables of Uie past which form the syllabus of art examinations in 
architecture ? 

Examination ideals cannot avoid tending to a iiedantic and unpractical view of artistic 
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training, and a Bystem of registralion ujwn such esaininations will In-conif a serious and 
constant set-buck, if not a death-blow, to hopes for an enlightcntMl reform of architectural 
education. The divorce of Construction from Art, and their treatment as distinct subjects by 
lecturers and in classes, syllabuses and colleges, and by the Royal Insiitute of British 
Architects* Examination Board, is perhaps Bome explanation of the want of progress in an 
artistic and elevated architecture among the main body of young architects, and I think that 
it also has given ground for the proposed apotheosis of architectui-al e»lncalion by coercive 
statutory examination, pro\idiug a jxiint Jn depart for a registration movement. 


raasKKT neki» kok frkkdou witiioct bkoiotiutiox. 

Architecture, to have fair pby, must regain for herself recognition as the art of building, 
her only tost and app«il Ijcing through the exi>ression of enlightened thought in building 
work of all kinds; therefore the proposed restriction of her exercise to a limite*! class, qualified 
and entitled by a set method of education for examination, will deprive her of the freedom of 
scope which is necessary for the regeneration of the arts of building at large. 

.Vrchitectuml education is clearly not in a fit condition in England yet to be crystallised into 
a rigid system. Upon the spontaneous freedom of our methods, upon the perfect liberty for 
the exorcise of genius and taste wherever existing or felt, have risen up among us modem 
schools of ecclesiastical, domestic and decorative architecture which the more academic 
methods of Continental schools have wholly faile<l to produce. The English work of the past 
half-century that has excited emulation in foreign countries was evolved at homo in fiery 
artistic controversy of great interest—controversy for w’hich there will be no room with an 
examination l>oard. 

A consideration of the motive forces which have Btimulatc<l this growth will show how 
freijuently tho impetus has come from the research, interest and building work of many who 
were not strictly within the pole of professional architects, but who felt and enjoyed the open 
liberty of practice and thought. Are we not Iil>eral enough to sliare in the artistic brother¬ 
hood which knows no professional limitations, and feel the fellowship of admiration for anyone 
who produces work of artistic force or simplicity of apiwal ? Let us not take architecture out 
of the category of liberal arts and confine its exercise to a close corporation, such as a 
l)arriBU'rs* inn, or an attorneys' roll-keeping society with its unpleasant associations. 

Is the world os ignorant and unable to distinguish real architects from unreal, as the 
promoters of registration affirm ?—an assumption uncertain and unsafe, and, indeed, contrary 
to the public interest; and does not every man exercise his own resjKtnsibility in tlie selection 
of agents and advisers? Can we not rather hojH; that a widening and deepening 
entluisiasin for architectural art, and a greater attainment to sympathy with it, Iwth in 
education and practice, will so mark the work of the true architect, that everywhere he may 
Iw content to rely upon the freedom of action oi)en to all artists, rather than u|ton a legal 
title of no architectural value, and build so as to earn for himself that larger reputation and 
emolument that he perhaps secretly desires ? In so doing he can exhibit in his work the 
subtle and not easily defined sympathy with building art, which is the true mark of the 
architect, and which I am persuaded the public of to-day and to-morrow will not be slow to 
recognise. 

In business qualification and capacity tho public can well be trusted to look after its 
own interests in selecting advisers. 

In incrcasetl scientific etlucation and qualification, let us join with all who will streugthen 
existing legislation in wise directions. 
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In professional matters, and in anion for self-defence against unworthy practitioners, let 
as strengthen the bauds of the Institute and appreciate the value of its influential, if more 
private efiorts, to raise the personal standard of respect for and in the profession. 

And in educational matters let us preserve as of incalculahle importance the free and 
full attainment of architectural sympathy with all noble building, by all means of study, 
without supposed limit of qaaUficatiun, and let us finally unite with cutch other in more 
earnest brotherly sympathy as the exponents of one of tlie most permanent means of national 
expression, grateful for its universality and for the invigorating freedom of the exorcise of 
noble ideals in building art. 


THE STATUTORY TRAINTNG .ASD KEGISTKATION OF ARCHITECTS. 

By W. Howard Seth-Smith. 

Read before the Leeds and Yorkshire Society of Architects, ttth February 1904. 

I T is doubtless due to the English love of sport that the Leeds and Yorkshire .\rchi- 
tcctural Society has pitched upon the two 8 upi> 08 ed champions of the opposing forces 
in the registration campaign to fight it out in the central arena of Le^. We can 
at any rate reckon on your e<iaally innate love of fair-play in forming a judgment as to the 
merits of the arguments advanced on either side, lify admiration and reBi>ect fur my 
old friend and opponent is my measure of the honour done in selecting me to greet him on 
this occasion. Had not so powerful an advocate been forthcoming for the opitosition, the 
registration movement would not have made the vast and rapid advance it has recently 
shown. This fact is at once the most elo<jaent evidence of its soundness and the certainty of 
its realisation. 

Your Society is so well up in the history and literature of the c|ueBtiun that I shall not 
attempt to reiterate many of the arguments recently odvanceti in the columns of 7’Af- 7 imc« 
and of the Institute Joi'bnjo. (in reply to those put forward by the Council). These letters, 
and some other publications, including addresses by your own Presidents, fairly cover the 
ground in answer to the objections of our opponents. I leave readers to say which side has 
offered the largest array of facts and the must convincing reasons for their opinion. To-night 
I purpose taking wider ground. 

Like the Quaker who said he would fight for liis principle of " i)eace at any price," 
a retiring disposition such as mine has been forced into action; but still clings more to the 
points of agreement tlian to those of contention. WTiat, then, is the main jmint of agreement ? 
Tliis certainly, that a well-trained man is a loittcr architect than the some roan without 
a sound professional education. The battle rages round the question whether tests of the 
training should be applied with a view to granting a diploma; whether those testa should 
include art, and whether they should be optional or compulsory. We believe our opponents 
agree to the first proposition, but resist the other two. In the ranks of architecture there has 
happily arisen a strong reaction against the assumption that a man who is well qualified 
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in conetraction and sanitary science is an architect apart from his possession, or non- 
possession, of designing power—a cultivated taste and skill in representing his ideas on paper. 
We hold that, failing any art qualification, a person has no right to the title of architect. It 
is objected that artistic qualifications cannot effectively be brought to the test of examination. 
The entliusiasm for the art side of our catling is fascinating and contagious, and this fascina¬ 
tion is so irresistibly felt by many young architects who have not the ballast of a professional 
ex{ierience, that it constitutes a very' real danger to the future of architecture; for let us 
remember—(1) that u man is not necessarily any the worse designer because he is a good 
builder; ^2) that we cannot regulate the training of the profession generally on the lines of 
the exi>erience of a few exci-ptionally able men who have attained distinction—in spite, iierhaps, 
of an imperfect knowledge of construction—by the sheer force of their originality and 
skill as designers. It Ls absurd to say that such men would have been excluded by the 
proposed tests; we must deal, as in all other professions, with the average man and establish 
a curriculum, which will raise the standard of tlie craft generally. 

We ore essentially and notoriously a practical i)eople, and therefore the men who obtain 
the largest practice will be those who combine with considerable artistic ability exceptional 
teclmical knowledge and capacity for the multifarious business of which every architect's 
practice is, and must ever be, largely couiiwseil. Hut very many men whose works tkclare 
them to bo absolutely devoid of taste or power to design, manage to obtain and keep a good 
practice. ^Tiy ? For the simple reason that every client can recognise business and con¬ 
structive ability, but comi>aratively few want good design, or can discriminate between the 
good and bad; hence the great importance of an art test as a qualification to practise, if 
British architecture Ls to make progress. 

In an art such as architecture, which is as costly os it is unalterable, the matters of 
primary imjwrUtnco to the public must ever be good planning, economical and good construc¬ 
tion, durability of material, and excellence of the drainage, water supply, ventilation and 
heating arrangements. These requirements are felt even more forcibly by the majority 
of our provincial brethren, who are l)ound to l»e all-round men, and by those who fill the 
|Hi6ts of arcliitects and surveyors to County Councils, and the rural and urban authorities, 
|)Osts which involve such great resiwnsibility for the health of the public. Once satisfy 
the public that we are comi>etent to control all branches of the building trades, and in other 
matters—in connection with contracts, building regulations, Ac.—to satisfy their interests, 
and we have at once created a l>asis of employment in which our artistic acquirements will find 
their opiwrtunities. To pt>se ns great artists does us more harm than good, for there is a 
firm conviction in the public mind that the more artistic the less practical and business-like 
a man is. Herein lies the mistake in the analogy too often drawn between architects, 
painters, and sculptors, .\way with the unworthy and ungenerous taunt that this movement 
for a higher standard of education emanates from those who regard architecture mainly as a 
business. We all praidise it as a livelihood. But, even were it not so, the fact that those 
whose practice is mainly utilitarian should be foremost in claiming a better sUindard in Iwth 
the art and the science is of the happiest augury in the future interests of the art. 

Why «lo the public so often apply to builders direct for much important work instead of 
approaching architects? And why do our public Isalies employ surveyors and engineers to 
design our public buildings ? Unquestionably Isicause they do not believe the attainments 
of architects are, as regards construction, superior, if o<|ual, to those of builders, engineers, 
or surveyors. 

Let me now reply very briefly to tlie arguments advanced by the distinguished Tresident 
of the Boyal Institute of British Architects in his Opening Address of the Session. 
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In tl)c fiiBt plftce, we lK>Iieve Mr. Aston NS'ehh has altogether under-estinutU-d the 
grievances of the profession, and the proportion of architects who favour registration, 
especially amongst the members of this InatituU*. It is not merely provincial architects who 
feel the injustice of comjjetition with unqualified men. Moreover, it is iinpossiblo, under 
present conditions, to penalise unprincipled and unprofessional condiicl. The growth of 
opinion in this direction ha.s Inam very rapid of late, and the knowb^dge that the duller and 
more lazy boys are now destined for architecture, nearly all other professions lieing closed, is 
having a material effect in this direction. 

This favourable opinion towards registration is shared, we liapixm to know, by many 
artists er|aai in ability to any who are opposed, white many more are sitting on Uie fence, and 
many others among our opponents are not artists. We do not dispute the fact that a con¬ 
siderable proportion of the more successful men are against us. hut they form a very small 
minority of the whole profession. While a real grievance exists, however, which affects the 
average architect, the rcniuirwl reform should l>e in the interests of the vast majority. Parlia¬ 
ment will only rc«{oire that the bulk of professional opinion, especially tliat of the Itoyal 
Institute of British Arcliitecta, lie favourable liefurc granting the nece&Hary .\ct. The registra¬ 
tion of every profession has been carrieil out in the face of strennons op]K>sition from the 
majority of its London lenders; but the Iiene&ts which the working of the Begistration Acts 
have achieved, particularly in improved confidence of the public, have quickly converted tlu«e 
opponents. 

With further reference to the arguments that “ genius and position ought to count alsive 
nmnliers,” we would remind The liuihlrr that the history of civilisation gives an ompliatic 
contradiction to the proposition. Reform has almost nuiforml}' been wrung from those in 
power with the ntmost difficulty. The natural tendency of aristocracy is conservatism, and 
notliing Ulostrates this fact more clearly than the history of the various Acts which have 
reformed our great professions in the direction of higher training and the expulsion of un¬ 
worthy mcmliers. If we cannot admire the work of all who believe in registration there is no 
reason why we should not respect their judgment in Uiis matter. 

These more able and fortunate architects, as wo can readily understand, are, os a rule, 
so engrossed in their large practice that they ciui give little heed to other subjects. 

We strongly support a closer relationship of thu arts of {lainting, sculpture, and decora¬ 
tion with architecture. It may he true that registration would not benefit these imitative and 
graphic arts; hat we contend that these classes of artists, great os is our resjtoet for them, 
are not competent to guide our opinion aa to whether the training in an art, such as archi¬ 
tecture, should be compulsory, an art in which the training differs so csecnltully, aii<I where 
incomiietcnce is fraught with such u>riou8 risks to the interests of the pnhlic ns regards 
comfort, economy, and health. Believing as we do that the compulsory training of all archi¬ 
tects would raise the stiuidard of art, wo hold that it would draw us nearer these sister 
arts rather than K<i»arate us from them. 

We liave no wish to shackle art, nor would registration do so, beyond rofnsing the title 
of architect to untraine<l men. 

Sow the common ground of agreement we have referred to is all we nee<l whereon to 
found our ple.*i for reform. We have no cut-and-dried theory ns to the character of the training. 
If the projiosed body of experts lately called together by the Priisident of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects (as referred to in liLs Oiwning Address), in alliance with the Institute and 
its Board of Rxaminers, should succeed in cetuhlishing a more competent standard of training 
Ihrouglioui the country, it will have earned universal honour and the gratitude of the 
profession. But whatever he the curriculum, we trust Uiat a thorough knowledge of building 
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construction will over p) hand in hnnd with drawing luid design. Whether the schools siiould 
he ocAdeinic, jiractical, or artistic, or a combination of these characters, does not, however, 
affect onr ])re8ent qiu^stion. At all cost we must retain tas we do now, hut shall Ih' powerless 
to do later on) the curriculum of our schools under the control of arcliitects, und not allow it 
to pass into the hands of general edncational bodies. So far there are oulj two universities 
granting degrees in architecture, and although these are not statutory licences to adopt the 
title of *• Architect,” they are evidences to the public that llieir holders are highly trained 
men, and, os the curriculum and the examinatious in these two instances ore laid down and 
conducto*! by architects, wo may accept them .as satisfactory, if followed up by a term of 
practical experience in an architect's oflice. 

The University of London and the Victoria University arc contemplatuig the establish¬ 
ment of a similar degree; but it is to l>e hoped tlmt the B^mate of the former may agree to a 
joint examining Ixtanl of the Institntc and the University pursuant to the lowers given them 
under the stjitntes. 

This reference to examumtions recalls the statement luadi- at a recent meeting of the 
.Architectural Association by Mr. Caroe, to the effect that there was a reaction on all sides 
against examinations as a test of eciucadon. I am glad to hear this, if, as I understand, the 
aim of the reactit)n is reform of the abutt- of what is still hehl by all the highest authoriti»>3. 
notwithstanding its fallihility, to la* the only practicable method of ascertaining whether 
A student has made profitable use of his opportunities. 

We all know that it is the most valuable and necessary things which suffer the worst 
abuse; and erlucational examinations an- no exception to the rule. It Lh merely ** imss " or 
qualifying, and not competitive, examinations with which we are concerned ; those, we mean, 
in which the object is to insure a certain standard ; to sift out incapacity, and to ascertain 
that candidaU-s have gone through a certain process of education. 

Examinations are effective as stimulants, they serve as guides, and turn the energies into 
a definite clianneL When a man is shown his work and is started in the way to do it, he 
l)ecomes quite another being. Besides, examination shows wliat is meant by knowing a 
subject. They also oblige a i)erson to be able to produce hU knowledge, and eucourage him to 
bring it out in a terse and lucid style. Tliey give no credit to loose or floating knowledge. 

Pursuing the subject, an<l referring especially to art examinations, the Royal Academy 
finds it necessary to ascertain by this means whether its students are fit to profit by its 
instruction; and the Royal College of Art, where Professor Pile so ably occupies the Chair of 
Architecture, not only bos an entrance examination, but tests its pupils at various stages of 
their studies, and, I presume, grants them a diploma as efficient art instructors when those 
studies are ended. 

Now, it appears to me that we could not do better than follow the lead of the authorities 
of the Royal College of Art and the Royal Academy, by imiiosiiig similar art tests on architec¬ 
tural students wishing to enter our various schools, and thus ascertain at Ute outset of their 
careen) whether they have any capacity for architecture. The Royal Institute of British 
Architects might admit to their examinations those only who had passwl through schools in 
which such entrance examinations existol. Were these entrance tests well devised, more 
would be done towards achieving a higher standard in design throughout the iirofcssion tluin 
by any other means. So much as a guarantee of training. ThtH let our Fellowship l>e an 
Honours degree in design. oi)en to all whose txectiUil trark* proclaimed them worthy of the 
distinction. So long as the policy of the Institute is to promote art by conferring its highest 
marks of favour upon those whose works prove them to lio tin* best architects, the Institute 
has everything to gain and milhing to lose by supporting tlii-s movement. The numljcr of 
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men quiilifying in tlio various Hchools under a Bvateiu of legietrutiou will be far larger than 
now, and there is every reason to lielieve they will be keen candidates for m^'rabcrship. 

Costly education is the most valuable property a man can {loasess, and we are merely 
proi)08ing to safeguard the rights of this property, a principle univerBally admitted by the 
Legislature. 

It is interesting and instructive to read the history of this question of an arcliitectural 
diploma as discussed in the Boyal Institute of British Architects and the .Architectural 
Association meetings betwi'en the years and 1890. Tliose discussions mainly arose, as 
we all know, out of a memorial from the students themselves, the Architectural Association 
praying the Institute, as the senior l)o<ly, to establish examinations, in the followmg terms 

“ The members felt the necessity of sometliing like a diploma, and they were willing to 
submit to an examination to obtain an opinion on their professional merits and attainments. 
They were exposed to comi>etition, and that competition could only be met by showing that 
architects posstssetl superior attainments beyond the reach of those with whom they hud to 
compete for public favour. With regard to the future of architecture, tlie great object to Ik; 
desiretl was a test by exammation, which would eventually serve as a basis for the issue of 
such a diploma as should certify that the holder is fully qualified to practise.’* 

.After a vast amount of opposition in high quarters, these examinations were instituted, 
and the ever-growing demand proves that they are a felt nee<l. And bear in mind that this 
opinion is not ours alone, but is that of more than one International Congress of Architects, 
and, we believe, of the majority of the members of the Institute and its .Allied Societies. As 
Professor Simpson said at the recent discussion at the Architectural Association meeting: 

Whatever was done in architectural education must lie on practical lines, and such as were 
suited to the conditions of everyday life, and to work we are called on to do now ; and must 
not in any way attempt to revive im^thoda of teaching which some hundreds of years ago 
were satisfactory. The conditions had totally changed. An architect needs imagination to 
conceive, as well as knowledge of building construction to carry out, his ideas, and a know¬ 
ledge of drawing to express them proixjrly." All three requirements, we are liold to say, can 
be oxaiuiutMl, not as to degree, but as to character. 

But a new objection has lately api)eared. It is askc<] whether we have studied the 
disastrous effects legal registration will Imvo on the Institute. Such a question should give 
us pause, for although the Boyal Institute of British Architects cannot be said to Ik* repre- 
senbitive of the whole profession, it is a most |)Owcrfal factor for progress and rightness in 
the architectural world. 

It is said that, in the event of this Begistration .Act, young architects, even when cxamine<1 
by the Institute, wotild rest content with the Ieg.»l diploma entitling to practise, and would not 
seek memlarship of that body. Precc-deiits do not confirm this iKJSsimistie view. On the 
contrary, the Itoyal (’ollege of Surgeons blocked the Me<lieal Ueform Act of 1858, to witliin n 
few II onths of its passing, on this very ground, but the result of tbe Act was largely to enhance 
its r«-venue from the examinations, as well as its status, notwithstanding that there were at that 
time not less than twenty-one examining b<Klie« in competition with the College. We have In 
tlie Boyal Institute of British Architects a b<Kly which, if the necessary {xiwers are obtained, 
may at the present time secure the examining of all architects for the statutory diploma. 
The result of such on Act would jwobably la* to make the Fellowship practically essential to 
architects seeking apfiointments to imiMirtant coriK)rate IkmIIcs. I have no shadow of doubt 
that the accession of income from the examination fees would enable us to pavour examiners 
and at the same time to re<luce the subscription lioth of Fellows and .Associates to one half 
which policy would prol*ably result in doubling the membership. * 
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In IQOi-S the income of the Royal College of Surgeone from examinen*’ fees was £14,S65, 
and after dedacting examiners’ fees, AX.OSO, there was a balance of profit of a 6,S15. The 
College has now twenty-four comi>etitors. The Law Society, which was charged by the 
Solicitors Act with the sole right of examining for «jualification to practise, gives no title to 
its members, yet with feea of two guineas for the 8,411 town members, and one guinea for 
provincial, it has obtained a membership of 7,822 out of a roll of lfi,208 practising solicitors, 
and showed last year a lailancu of income over expenditure of ill,541, after paying all 
examiners' fees. 

Finally, it is urged that our movement, if successful, will destroy the little cohesion at 
present existing among architects, and our opi>onents even threaten secession from tlio Royal 
Institute of British Architects f This is scarcely a dignified or English metliod of arguing an 
important question. If the vast m%jority desire registration wo must adopt it, and under tlie 
proper safeguards (which, no doubt, any Bill drawn by the Institute would contain), all 
tile interests of art, the Institute, the public, and the profewiou, will be provided for, and we 
venture to predict that a common standard of qualification, so far from disintegrating, would 
cement our scattered units in the bonds of mutual confidence, respect, and brotlicrhood. All 
other efforts have failed to achieve this. 
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CUHONICLR 

Electioa of th« Royol Cold Medallist 

The Special (.icneral Meeting Muninionetl in 
accontance with By-law iM for the parpose of 
electing the Uo.val tiold Medallifst for the current 
year was duly held last Monday, and result^ in 
the unanimous election of the Ouuncil'a nominee, 
M. Auguste Choisy [Ilun. CVrr. J/.j. After moving 
the Reaolution as printed on the notice-paper, 
the President bricHy touched on M, Choisj-’s 
claims to tho honour as the author of literary 
works •* tending," in the words of the regulation, 
" to promote or facilitate the knowledge of ar^- 
tecturo or the >^0118 branches of science con¬ 
nected therewith." 

M. Chouy, bom in 1841, is tho son of an urchi- 
Ucl, Ho studied art at the Polytechnic tichool, 
Paris, under the eminent master, Lcouce Ray¬ 
naud. At the age of twenty-two lio entered the 
Service des Ponts et Chaussws, and devot^ bis 
leisure to architectural study. Tratelling in Italy, 
Sicily, and Greece, ho studied the Roman methods 
of constmetion, and gavu to students tho ^nefit 
thereof in hin " Art of Building among the 
Romans," published in 1H7B. In 1H82 appeared 
the result of further studies. “ The Art of Build¬ 
ing among the Byrantiiies." His lectures on 
ar^itectural history at tlie School of tho Ponts el 
Clutus8c«3 suggested his great work “ Tho History 
of Architectuni," which took over twenty years in 
accomplishment, appourtng in 181)8.* Others of 
hw works ore “Studies in Greek Arcliitecturc,’* 
published in 18KI, and his latest, “The Art of 
Building among the Egyptians," reviewed by 
Mr. Pheni .Spiers in the -lornKAi, for tho 5Wrd 
-lannary lasL A Pafier on •' Byzantine Archi- 
Ucturu" was contributed by M. Choisy to the 
Institute Tu-UtSACTiONS of 1882. 

Tile following is tlie Resolution passed at tlic 
Meeting;—"That, subject to His Majesty's 
gniciouji mnctioii, tho Itoyal Gold Medal for the 
promotion of arcliitecturc lie presented this year 

. * «n4e» bjf l*ni(ta«»r AlleliiMUi, ILA., Jiiviuiiii. (or 

loth Dec. is9N. 


to kl. AugusU- Choisy lion. Corr. M.], luspectour- 
G^neral honoruirv des PoiiLiet Chausai-ea, Paris.” 

The Fellowsbip Questioo. 

The first business on tlie Pajier at tlie General 
Meeting hist .Monday, after the election of mem¬ 
bers, reUUd to the iiucstion of the election of 
Fellows, and resolutions proposutg alterations in 
the By-laws governing the elections were brought 
forward by the President on beludf of tho CxurnciL 
In introducing them, the Piikkiuent .stated that 
there hail b^n con.siderablo fceliog alioat the 
matter, and that dissaiidaction bad been expressed 
at tlie waj in which Felluwa were at present 
elected. It was thought by uuuiy that the time 
had arrived when candidates for the Fellowship 
should, except in wry special cases, be chosen 
only from the ranks of the Asaociates, in order to 
carry out the resolution formed by the Institute 
some years ago, lliat gentlemen seeking clectiun 
as Fellows should bo rcs]uired to jiass aiidi an 
e>JiiiiinatioD as was considered by architects 
desirable for Uiose who were practising their pro¬ 
fession. This could Ih' best done, it was con¬ 
sidered, by requiring all candiilates for the 
Fellowship to pass fir.sl of all ihroogh the ranks 
of the Associates. Iti order to bring this about, 
some notice must be given, as there wi-redoubtless 
many arcliitecu whom they could Imrdly cxjiect 
to cuter for the examination, and yet whom they 
should be very sorry not to include in the ranks 
of tlie Institute. It was therefore iiroposed that 
after the Blst of lieccmhcr lOOH, every persou, 
except in cases of specially diatiuguisliod men. 
should pi^ through the ranks of the Associates 
before being adiiiitte<l as a Fellow, and tliis was 
what the Council asked the General Body to agree 
to. The Resolutions, notice of which had already 
been given, were Umn moved by the President as 
follows:— 

" That the necessary altorationa to the By- 
laws be drafted and submitted to a Sjiccial 
General Meeting to provide that after the 
Blst Heccinber 1800 every person desiring 
to he admitted a Fellow shall be rei|uirisl 
to have passed the F,xsinination or Kxami- 
naUoiis iiuahfying him as an Associate; 
but that, ID exceptional circumstances, the 
Council shall hare power to dis|ietiB« with 
such Examination or Exaiuiuatiuna" 

“ Furtlier, that during the intervening perio*! 
the doors to the Fellowship be opened 
wider Uian at present, so that no n-puUblu 
architect eligible under the charter for 
election who desires to join the institute 
as a Fellow should lie debarred from doing 
so.' ^ 

III reply to Mr. T, H. Watso.n /-’.j, ifio Pumst- 
UBjiT stnteii that the Rceoiutious wore brought 
forward merely to uscerUin the opinion of Uio 
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InatitnU; genemlly on iho question. The pro- 
pouitiou i-nu.ilo<l nllcnitionB in the Uy-lnws, which 
would have to come before the lieuonl Uod}' on 
a subsequent occasion and be passed by the re- 
qui.<dU» majority. 

Mr. G. A. T. Miudlkton .4.j asked for more 
definite information as to wliivt was meant by 
opening the door of the In.-titute wider. Was it 
intended, for instance, to admit persons who 
would not be admitted under ordinary circum¬ 
stances? 

Mr. lti>.\iuuu, ,/>’.] said he hod ukin 

considerable interest in the question, and had fedt 
(or a long time tliat much too small a proportion 
of the practising architects were being admitted 
into the Institute, lie confessed, boa ever, tliat 
he did not like the present proposal. It meant 
apparently that for tlic nest two years they were 
to admit persons to the Fellowsliip by a very much 
cosier proct.■^i!< than luul been the case hitherto. 
This would lead to a very undesirable state of 
things: it would be thrown in the teeth of Felloa-s 
no admitted that they had been let in by a hack 
door, as it were, without passing the ordeal that 
others had had to pass, llis own liew was that 
without any formal resolntiou they should let it 
be known, as it was not known at present, that 
practising architects who were fidly qualified 
would bo welcome. That was all that was wanted. 
Kvery difficulty, every discouragement that there 
had be<<n was of their own creation. Uc had hud 
some experience on the Council, and he know 
that persona fully qualified and properly rocom- 
mendod had been put tlirough a kind of infoniial 
examination at the Conncil and rejected without, 
in his judgment, sufficient reason. The present 
proposal seemed to show tliat to some extent he 
had lieen right in his viea-. lie thought it most 
undesirable that there should be a resolntiun 
standing npon the Minutes of iho Institute that 
during a certain period they ehonld admit to tlio 
Fellowship persons with fewer crwlentials—less 
weighty credentials—tliaii had hitherto been re¬ 
quired. His own opinion at the present moment 
was tliat there was no such rush to come into the 
liistitutu as tliey seemed to apprehend; and ho 
did not think that u resolution of thut kind would 
have the effect of bringing men in who would not 
otherwise have come in. There were many archi¬ 
tects outside the Institute whom they esteemed 
very highly, and ho thought it would be a wise 
thing for the Council to ascertain why tlioy held 
alooL For a long time he had hesitatod, and, as a 
rule, bad declined to sign the papi'is of anybody, 
liecause he felt tliat the criticism which their 
candidature passed through before the Council 
was not such os tlio Cliarter oonUunplated or the 
Ity-lawa warranted, or such as was wise, looking 
to their position ss an Institute. It was impossible 
to say that the Institute represented the profession 
in Uio degree and to the extent that they wished. 


There were too many competent, too many 
creditable men outside, who if they would come 
in would make the Institute strong. The (act 
that thev were not members made the Institute 
weak. \Vhal the Council should <lo was to iimke 
it clear that they welcomed the good and the 
qualified porsons, lliat is to say, persons qualified 
under the Charter. Tlie speaker concluded by 
suggesting the formation of a Conunittee to con¬ 
sider the stcfis that ought to bo taken to bring 
this about. 

.\[r. WiiajAM WooDwaUD >1.] said lie differed 
from Mr. UlashiU. He thought that, as they had 
in the past left to the Council the selection of 
men as Follows, who hail entered withont passing 
an examination—and he assumed that the Council 
liad carefully examined their i|ualifications—in 
the same way they would bo perfectly safe ilnring 
the proposed interxal of two years in leadng the - 
nominations to the Follovnship in the hands of 
those who bad hitherto used their discretion in 
a way which had certainly brought no discr^it to 
the Institute. This was not a friendly invitaUou 
to men who were now outside the Instituto to 
liecomo Fellows, hot it was a reminder that, after 
the dale s|)ecified, no man would be able to enter 
the Institute wlia had not passed the examination 
for the .\ 880 ciaU< 8 hip. That was the important 
part of the matter. Ho thought himself, and ho 
was expressing also the xiews of two or three 
others who had 8]>oken to him ujioii the subject, 
that this was a matter which should be passed in 
tlie woy it liotl been brought before them. 

Mr, K. W. iliiDHON 1.4.J said that some of those 
who in middle life liad clecte*! to pass through the 
mill and become Associates felt that they were 
cspeciiillv indebted for the care that had been 
excrcisoi in the adiiiissiomi to Fellowship, to jire- 
veiil others entering, as it were, by a side door. 
Ho <hd not see, however, unless that care and that 
particularity ceased to be exurcioed, how the door 
of the Institute was to be opened to those who 
were now outside. They were all most di-sirous 
that their ranks should be 8welle<l to the utmost 
extent, and that all architects of ropnuble liarac- 
ter and experience should enter into the Fellow¬ 
ship. But it would bo a very unwise thing to 
hint in any way tliat the care and restrictions 
which had had good effect in the past were for a 
time to bo suspended, lie suggested that the 
second part of the rer-olution be omitted. 

Mr. Pint. W atekhousk, M.A. [('.J, nak»^ 
whether the nt'cessiUes of the case in relation to 
the ^ond clause might not be met by making it 
an instruction to the Council and to the Allied 
Societies, instead of passing it in the form of a 
resolution. It occurred to him Uuit, as now 
wonled, in tlio event of on architoct Iwing shut 
out on appUcation during thes** intervening years, 
a slur would bo cast upon him; and the 
rejected candidate would have no option but to 
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a8«;ume that he was lnok»l upon as a disreputable 
ari’liitect. For that reason, if for no other, Uie 
clause shutilil either bt> reworded or treated a.s a 
sort of private instruction. 

rrofiv.or Rkukshikii Fite .Ft] suggested that 
the proposed opening of the doors only needed to 
be explained, and then it could la' left out of the 
resolution. Tliere aaa a feeling abroad, be be¬ 
lieved, that the Council exercised a sort of closing 
of the door upon applicant'! for the Fellowslup; 
tliat to he a Fellow rcipiired a higher ipialincation 
in architecture than to be an A.s30ciate The 
Council desired, however, and had desind fur some 
year* jMitf Mr. Blashill — merely to fulfil the 
obligations of the Charter, which provided tliat 
every reputable practitioner who had been in 
practice for seven years was eligible. They askid 
for drawings, under regulations made in accord 
ance with IDO Ity-laws, in order to satisfy ibeiu- 
selves that the applicant for Fellowship was an 
architect in octuid practice, and conducted liis 
practice himself. lie therefore had to show 
drawings that be hwl done hiniself, and photo¬ 
graphs of his buildings. The point of the resolu¬ 
tion was to make it clear that the application for 
Fellowship accompanioi by drawings was not in 
any way an artistic difficulty, that it was not an 
artistio examination. and tluit the Council did not 
rit upon those works cnlically. The intention of 
the rosolntion was—that cverv reputable archi¬ 
tect who bad been in practice ^or seven years was 
to be welcomed within the Institute, in ottler to 
make tlie InstituU! moru widely represtmtative of 
the existing practitioners of tlic art. After the 
period of two years applicants for the Fellowship 
would have to pass the .^ssociatesliip examination. 
Here agitin, indeed, their artistic c«t|>ncitias would 
scarcely be put to any test —It was simply their ordi- 
itary workiiuinliko dialling with everyday pruhleins 
that they would be set to satisfy the Kxainination 
Itoard in. The speaker concludwl by urging 
Associates of old standing to send in their apjdi- 
cations for the FcUowsliip. 

Mr. H. llAunwiCKK Uvnostos /’.j, nderring 
to the first {lart of Uiu resolution, ob^rxed that 
ill- entered as an Associate in 1881, before the 
present qualifying examination was instituted. 
Should he bo re<|uire(l to pass this exjniiination 
before he could bo adinitteil as a Fellow ? If that 
were the case, bo contendcii, he and Associates 
similarly dtunUd would be deprived of their 
constituViouiil right to proceed to tho Fellowship 
if othi-rwise eligible. Hu oskeil that the point he 
niaile perfectly clear, for they were not only firo- 
peming that certain changes in the By-laws should 
lie MiiDmitted to n Special Meeting (or aiIo]>tinii, 
hut tlicy wore committing the wholu body of 
iiiumlKirs to a principle. 

Mr. A. Saxo.v SsKt.ii (/''.] prO{iOse<l that the 
scomd paragraph of tho resolution lie omitted. 
If the diKir wire opeind wider bo was afraid 


members would get in who were not quite de¬ 
sirable. Considering the applications the Council 
would n<cei\X', and have to refuse, in tlie interest 
of the ^uncil themselves this proposal should be 
put rather as an instruction, as a sort of general 
hint, and not as a foniial resolution. 

Mr.JoHsSi.xTKK, agreed Uiat the 

Second part of the resolution was hartUy a matter 
for the iiieotiiig, because tho resolution under 
which the Council acted was not framed by the 
(ieneral Body but by the Council themaelvi'S, It 
would be better to leave it to the Council, as had 
been suggested. With regard to tho point men¬ 
tioned by Mr. Langston, there was a certain 
amount of ambiguity about tho wording. But if 
there was no iiu^fying examination at the time 
an A.>i.sociate was eh'CUd. he did not think the 
Council or the Cietieral Body Inul any right to 
say tliat he could not go to the Fellowship if he 
wished. 

This |Mitit wa.'i spoken u|)oii by subsetjuent 
speakers, and it was ultimately agreed to treat the 
motion as two distinct resolutions; and with 
regard to the firiit, on the proposal of Mr. If. II. 
Langston, seconded by Professor Beresford Pile, 
the Mix'ting agreed to insert the wools “ nr sliall 
bo elected from the ranks of the Associates ” after 
tho words “ ExamiiiatioDM qualifying him os an 
.\s8odate.’* The Resolution fiiiMly pasi^il with 
these words inserted. 

Mr. Macuick B. .Adawh [F'.j said ho did not 
quite gather wbetlier Uie present system of ascer. 
taiuing from candidates fur tho Fellowship their 
capabilities as architects, by examining <lrawiiigs 
and photographs, was to he coutiiined, or whether 
by opening the door wide it was to he implied tliat 
the.-.e thing's were not to be askeil for. It seemed 
to him eminently essential that such drawings and 
pliotographs should he required. He reiiiemlieml 
the case of a candidate who was <>xclnded a man 
who ocoupiLsI the |MMition of mayor of the town 
where he lived, and in every way a desirable man; 
but tho fact that be had to present the Institute witli 
photogmplis and drawinj^ of his buildings quite 
floored his candidature as a Fellow and quite 
rightly too, be thought, because tho Institute wu- 
a body of orebiteetk. He tliuiight the second part 
of tho resolution would be rather unwise. On the 
one hand tliere were outsiders, eminently artistic 
architects, whom apparently they could not induce 
to come in; and then tbore were otiicra who 
scarcely ranked as architects nt all, and yet for 
some reasons they should like to have them there, 
if it was only to have a sort of lien upon their 
conduct, for that really was a not unimportant 
feature in belonging to’ sucli a Society as theirs. 
They did not want to hawk the l''ellow8liip rnimil 
to people ; but could tliuy nut in MUie w.ay find 
out a means of making it known to every one 
that they really wanted them to come in? He 
quite agree<l with the first part of the resolution ; 
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in fact the first part was inevitable. As he 
tuidorstool the President, the reason why this 
matter was brouj^ht before them that cveninj; was 
in order to tHcerUin what the rank and file of the 
Institatc ilioaght on the snbject; he boiied that 
under no oircuiustancea would they give up the 
practice of having drawingf and phott^raphs, w 
that they might be sure of getting andiitecl.s in 
their ranks rather than auotionecis and the like. 

Mr. C. H. UaoniB l.l.j proposed that the 
second paragraph should read: “ Farther, that 
during the intervening period no roputahlo archi¬ 
tect eligible under the Clinrter for election who 
desires to join the Institute as a Fellow shall be 
debarred from doing so.” That, bo thought, 
would got over tlie objt'Ction which many memliera 
k«aidea hims^ felt on reading this paragraph. 

Mr. Edmund Woodthori'E, M.A. ;F.{, said he 
felt it would be better to leave out the second 
resolution altogether. The resolution, he thought, 
was the result of the past action of the Council in 
sometimes debarring candidates from being put 
forwanl aa Fellows, without knowing anything 
about them. Ho felt strongly on the matter, 
because he—and also one or two mcmb<‘rs of the 
Cooncil present, though they bad not referreil to 
it—liad pul forward candidates from the City who 
had been rejected without proper cause. One «)f 
tlicir most reapected member*, who had now passed 
away, was very much hurt on this account. For 
many years past there had lieen a feeling of great 
soreness at the action of the Council with repird 
to people who wore not admitteil, but who certainly 
ought to have been. Ono or two mcmlicrB felt it 
so strongly llusl they had decliiiwl to propose 
other people. He thought the Council did not 
want tliis instruction at all. If they wanted any 
one in, they could let him know llial bo would be 
admitted if he came forward. This, howwer, 
might possibly set some of the moat desirable 
men agtunsi coming ui. ^ . 

Mr. Huoh Stannub [A’.) said ho thought it 
very undesirable that the second resolution siiould 
go out to the public. It would be Isitter to ap- 
proocli suitable candidates and lot them know 
that the Council would consider tlioir applicBtions 
with a certain amount of favour. It would be 
in/ra diij. for the Council lo do this; but if they 
could refer tliis matter to the Practice Committ^, 
inviting them to comiiinnicate with the Allieil 
Societies, they might, after a month or two, settle 
upon a list of roputahlo people whom they shouUl 
invite nnoflicially. 

Mr. Witx-IAM \VooDWAKD[.I.i Uiouglit the pro¬ 
position made by the last speaker absolutely im¬ 
practicable. If Uioy were to do it at all, it must be 
done on a printed form and bo coiiiuiuiucated to 
every inemuer and every architect in the kingdom. 

Mr. l>ouoLAKs Mathkw» [A’.] suggested that 
some of the present .\ 8 SociBt 08 should be comma- 
nicated with and urged to proceed to the Fellow¬ 


ship. That might help to popularise the FcUow- 
ship, and suggest to those who were not .Associates 
to Uko the opportunity of l>ecoming Follows. 

In reply to Professor Pith, the President 
said he thought Mr. Ukudib's amendment a good 
one. which might be accepted. 

Mr. Paul Watkuhousk [A'.] said he should be 
glad to support the amendment if the word 
•• reputable " could go also. 

Mr. Brodie BgTct?d, and the resolution, ns 
amende*!, was read as foUows” Farther, tliat 
during llie intervening period no architect eligible 
uniler the Charter for election who desires to join 
the Institiito as a Fellow sliall be delmrred from 
doing BO." 

The PiiEfiDENT objected to the latter jiart of 
the Resolution as being open to the interprotalion 
that eligible camlidate* won* at presi-nt debarred 
from joining the Institute, which was not the case. 

Mr. Fk-ask Lishm-an Id.j thought it would bo 
safer to omit the clause altogether. 

Mr. Douglass Mathews [f.’ suggested that 
the President’s objection could he met by alter¬ 
ing the resolntiou as follow*: “Furtliur, that 
during the intervening period cren^ architect 
eligible under the Charter for election who desires 
to join the Institute as a Fellow »hoHld fir m- 
eouraijcd to do 

Mr. Blasiull agreed that the resolution might 
be passed in Uiat form. 

Mr. Bhodii; withdrawing his amendment, Mr. 
Douglass Mathews's, seconded by Mr. Hngli 
Stannus. was put from the Choir and carri<*d 
unanironualy. 

. Amended “ Suggestions for the Conduct of 
Architectural Competitions.’’ 

*1110 Meeting then proceedwl to the consideration 
of the following amendmeut* to tin* Paper of 
“Suggestions for the Conduct of .Architectural 
Competitions ”:— 

Clause 2 [a) to reail as follows: 

“To draw up the particulars and condi¬ 
tions (as far as possible in accordance with 
tlic principle.* herein set forth) as Instructions 
to Couipi-titora, and also to advise upon the 
■inostion of cost and the amount ami appor¬ 
tionment of the pretniiim or premiums. 

.Vote.- Ill drawing up the Instructions to Com- 
petitars it ia desirable to diAddo them into two 
distinct classes: 

(i.) Cond{tiont—i.e, those which most be strictly 
adhered to. 

(ii.) Su*/! 7 «itiofH—te. those whicli are merely 
optional or of a suggestiAO character." 

Clause 7: Delete entirely. 

Renumber clausA'S H, U, 10, 11 as 7. B, 0, 10 
respectively. 

Clause 12: Delete all first paragraph and re¬ 
number the second paragraph b*>ginning “It ia 
essential ..." as clause 11. 
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Add the following cIauB« as the new clftasc 12:— 

The author of the design placed by 
the Bseessor or aysaessor)) should be employed 
to carry out the work, and he should be pAid 
ID accordance with the Schedule of I^fea- 
sional Practice aa to the Charges of ArchitecU 
<uu)ctioni>d and puhliahed by the Royal Insti¬ 
tute. If nu instructions are given to him to 
proceed within twelve months from the date 
of aelection, or if the proposed works are 
aluiiidoned by tlie promoters, then the selected 
architect should receive pavmeiit for his ser¬ 
vices in connection with t^e preparation of 
the competition drawings of a sum e<{ual to 
11 per cent, on the amount of the estimated 
expenditnre. 

Mr. Saxon Sxej.l [F.. askeil if he could move 
an nddition to clause i of the ** Suggestions." 

The pRKsiDKST said it would be out of order ni 
that Meeting. Notice must first b*' given. 

The clauses being taken uriatim, Mr. .\. \V. S. 
Crors, M.A.[F.i, moved, and Mr. C. E. Ift'Trnix- 
HON [A.] secondeil, clausy* 2 (a) as amcmleil, which 
was thereupon pul from the Chair and carried. 

With_ regard to tlio proposeil Note suggesting 
the division of tlie Instnictiuna to Comiietitors 
into “ Conditions " and “ Suggestions." the Prksi- 
OKNT observed that members would remember a 
case re^'ntly liefore them in which that question 
had arisen; and it was tlioiighi desirable to put it 
a little mort- clearly, lioth to .Assesson and to 
Promoters, that if some of the conditions were 
lueant merely to be suggestions and not absointelv 
binding, it was only fair to competitors to point 
that out 

Prolessor HeuBKironn Pitk [F.] sugg<sU'd 
leaving out the words •• to competitors." so that 
the clause would rea<l: •' In drawing up the 
Instructions it is desirable to divide them into two 
distinct classes." It was not the intention to 
draw up the f<mp<titor4 and divide tliem into two 
distinct classes I 

_ Mr. WiLUAM WoonwARD [.l.j moved the inser¬ 
tion of the Note aa araendetl, and Mr. E. W. 
IfiTiMiON M-eonding, it was put from the Chair 
and carried. 

Tlie PuKsiDENT, coming to the next point, said 
that clause 7 was deleted entirely l>ccause it ap- 
penre<l later on, and that necessitate*] the re- 
iiniubering of the olaueee below it Then, instead 
of clause 7, they proposed claiiae 12 as follow-i: 

“ The author of tlio design place*] first by tin* 
assesior or aasessrtru should lie employe*] to 
carry out the work, nod he should b*> [mid in 
acoordano! with the Scht'*lnle of Profcssioiml 
Practice as to the Charges of Architects sanctioned 
and puhliHhed by the Royal Inatituie. If no 
iiisirnctiona are given to him to proceed within 
twelve months from the date of selection, or if the 
proposed works are almndoned by the [irtmiotcrs, 


tlien the selected architect should receive payment 
for bis .<ierviceB in connection with the preparation 
of the competition drawings of a sum c*nial to 
1 ] per cent, on the amount of the esumate*! 
exponditure." The object was to insure that 
committees siiould not get dct-igno for a small 
nominal sum and llien tlirow the whole tiling 
over; they would have to pay a fair sum. as they 
would have to do if they instnict*^! an arebitoet 
in the ordinary way. Replying to ilr. E. \V. 
Hudson the Pkksidknt said it was pro- 
pose*! that it be left to the aaseHsort to decide 
about the premium. The idea generally was, that 
there ahoiild lic no premium to the first man, that 
he should get the work, and the premium should 
bo given to the second, third, fourth, and so on. 
That would make it still clearer tiiat they com¬ 
peted for the work, and not for the premiums. 

ifr. Saxon Snell F.i thought the clause 
should be made a little chmrer. It says " The 
author of the design placed fir« by tlie* assessur 
«»r assessors should he employed to carry out tlie 
. work." Thost- who hail acted Imlh as competitors 
and assessors knew that there were cases where 
it would Im very luird up*ui the promoter* to bind 
them to appoint tlie winning competitor. Tht-re 
were, fortunately for architecture, a namber of 
very clever young men who might U- able in an 
open competition to prepare such a plan as would 
easily take first place; but they might hesitate 
very strongly before placing works in llie huids 
of a merely very clever young man. Promoters 
might verj- reasonably say that, being responsible 
to the public, they would not entrust the work to 
such a man. 

The President : There is a clause here which 
seems to meet the point. "It is essential to tlie 
success of any competition that the award of tho 
assessor should be Shored to unleu tliere is some 
valid objection to the employment of the author 
of the selected design to carry out the work, os to 
which tho assessor is salisfiotl." 

Mr. Kaxon Bnkli., c*intinuing with rtgard to 
the payment of 1| per cent., iuii<l it represemed. 
he lieliovod, tlw maximum which an architect was 
entitle*! to ask from a client who abandoned a 
plan. Although the Institute Charges wore not 
*Iivided so clwirly as that, he did not think anv 
of them would have the courage to aak for more 
than 11 per cent., whatever trouble they bad been 
put U) 111 preparing sk. tch .lesigus. The U ndency 
very ngbtly was to make competitions inucb 
emuer for the I'ompeUtors in the wav of expense 
than they used to be. It was Incoming the 
custom to suggest that the comp*.Ulora sLitld 
only supply sketch drawings in pencil; and. as 
thev were asking that, and considering the 
tendency to inako matters easier for competitors, 

i l“ “I®" PromoU-n* that 

^y should pay « ,u„,h ua 1\ cent. 
On tho one hand coiupeutora were asking pro- 
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moters to pay the tnasimom, and on tho other 
hand promoters were argod to ask from com¬ 
petitors very little indeed. There appeared to be 
an inclination to forget that these Suggestions 
were in tho first place for the benefit, not of com¬ 
petitors, but of the promotcra of buildings. Pro¬ 
moters wore to understand when tlieso Suggestions 
were put before them that they were for their 
own good: that if they wanted to get the best 
from architects, they should conduct the com¬ 
petition according to the Suggestions. Therefore 
they abuiild not make the conditions too hard, 
lie, of course, was not there to advocate the cause 
of promoters; but he had so often heard clients 
say that they looke<l at it from the point of view 
of business men—that tiiey could not be cou- 
oemed witli wliat architects thoogbt ilieir own 
value; but they looked at it from the point of 
view tliat they wanted to get the best they could 
for the promoters. Therefore they should think 
of the promoters rather than of themselves. 

The pHesinKNT: Hut are you not overlooking 
the fact that these promoters are asking wrhaps 
100 or 150 architects for plans, and that they are 
only paying for one after all? That makes a 
great deal of difference. 

Mr. Saxon Skhli.: Yes; but we are asking 
them on the one hand to make the bunlen upon 
us very light, and on the other hand we are asking 
them to pav the maximum price. 

Mr H. K. Bhoxmrau I Aj : There is another 
side to the question. If promoters pay 1} per 
cent., they will get a larger number of designs 
and better people to compete for them. 

Mr. H. Vauuhan Tjlnchkstrk .4.] pointed out 
tliat the per cent, came in only if tho pro¬ 
moters abandoned the building ; and they wanted 
to discourage such abandonment. It was a fair 
porccnlago for sketch plans. It might be said 
that tho architect, if there had tiecn no comped- 
tion, would have taken a little less; but they 
ought to sav that they would bo subject to a 
certain penally should they abamlon tb^ design. 

Mr, Saxon Snku.: 1 sympathise with tliat 
view; but 1 merely' wanted to [mint out the an- 
desirability of making things too difficult for the 
promoters. 

Mr. John J. Buiinkt, .\.U.S.A. .f'.] said he 
cordially appreciated the posiCon taken u|> by Mr. 
Knell. It was somedmes forgotten that any 
legislation that (hoy adopted, in order to secure 
success in their own work, must be based upon a 
Uinroiigb apprcciadon of what Uiey were going to 
supply. He fell that Mr. Lanchester in his re¬ 
marks showed a little of tho spirit that he com¬ 
plained of. They wore not there to legislate for a 
public who sliowoil any apprveiadon of architec¬ 
ture. People who began a compoddon, they must 
take it for granted, could not and did not know 
the value of an architect; they only knew he was 
a man who must bo obtained to get tradesmen 


together for tho purpose of the building, and they 
were so indifferent as to the quality of that man. 
that they a.sked twenty or thirty to compete, and 
were content to take any of the twenty or thirty. 
Even if there was a clause which prevented their 
being obliged to appoint the man who won the 
competition, ho hardly thought that in an open 
competidon be as assessor could enforce that olaose 
as agaiu.st a young man on account of his youth. 
He held very strongly that in having au open 
oompelidoo people hod made their own bargain, 
and were bound to take that man if there was 
nothing against him; that is to say, tliey must 
suffer for his inexperience. It had a value, and a 
very strong value. The assessors, be thought, 
should be free to judge, according to the import¬ 
ance of a building, whether tliey would advise an 
open oompedtion or a close one. Personally he 
did not advise any persons to enter into an open 
oompedtion where there was a heavy finanuial and 
administrative responsibility. It was extremely 
rash, and likely to lead to a lowering of the profes¬ 
sion in the eyes of the public. That was one 
reason why a dose competidon was better than 
an open one. 

Mr, A. W. 8 . Ckoss F.J moved the adoption of 
the clause. 

Mr. C. E. Hutchinson [.4.], in seconding, asked 
whether the Council, in drawing up the amended 
Suggestions, had t^en into consideration the 
method in which they were going to enforce them. 
The Suggcstion.4 affected the promoters, the com¬ 
petitors, and the assessors, and if they passed 
them, it was a proof that the Institute meant to 
adopt them permanently. Therefore competitors 
should bo in some way warned against comped- 
tions which did not meet tho views of the Com- 
poddons Committee, and at tho some time assessors 
should rufnse to act where tho conditions were 
unsatisfactory. 

The Phkhiuknt said that tho Council through 
the Compeddons Committee wen* intending to 
take what steps they could to induce memliers to 
abide by the Suggestions to the extent of declining 
to com^te if they were not substantially adopted. 
As reganis the premiums offered, architects were 
entitled to some extent to lay down certain rules 
to the public who invited a large number of them 
to submit designs. That was a verv different thing 
from a man going to a single architect and com¬ 
missioning him to erect a building: that was 
entirely a matter for the promoter and the archi¬ 
tect. In tlie other case, however, architocU were 
quite entitled to protect themselves to the utmost 
extent, at the same time believing, as they did, 
that the protection to themselves also ensured a 
lietter result to the promoters. 

The resoludon was then put and carried unani¬ 
mously. 

Mr. A. W. S. Cross sidd he understood that if 
competing architects, members of the lusdtuto, 
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wfre wumeil off b parlical&r compctitiuit, asses- 
Hon also meiubers of the Iiiatitute would not bo 
allowed to asseiw in such a case. 

The PBBbiDBNT: I should hope they would 
not do 80 . 

Mr. Ckoss : Can we not prohibit them in any 
way f It seems unfair otherwise. 

The Pkksidkst : Could you not bring that np 
at the Comicil ? 

Mr. Ciutsa: Yes, Sir. 

Professor Bebehfoi{i> Pite said tlut at that 
late hour he was loth to say anything on the 
ipiestion, hut he should like to utter a wuming 
word as to enforcing.und prohibiting, and allowing. 
They were going to open the door for the Fellow¬ 
ship. and they must take care that they were not 
blockiug the door that they were going to open 
wide. It must be remembered that the wider 
interests of indiridiml members had to be con¬ 
sidered. and in talking about enforcing, and pro¬ 
hibiting, and allowing, they wore entering upon 
very difficult ground. 

Mr. Ckobs : But you put the competitors under 
the disability, and you do not extend that disability 
to the assessors. It seems inconsistent upon the 
face of it. 

At the instance of the Php.siuknt the discussion 
then closed. 


Mr. Ahthl-k R. Maystos [d.j sends the follow¬ 
ing communicatiun dated Ist March:— 

With reforonce to the debate last night a|ion 
the new proposals for the conduct of competitions, 
nobody doubts, I think, the advisability of their 
adoption in the interests of the profession. 

Unfortunately, however, they are only "sug¬ 
gestions." Surely the time has come when these 
should have the force of bv-laws, and to be of any 
real benefit they ought to he adopted as such by 
all the nieuibers of the Institute. 

These “ suggestions "—I may almo.st call them 
rulos- have been formulated by the Council, who 
after all represent the members of the Institute; 
they cmlx^y up-to-date ex{>erience, and, in the 
Council's opinion it is desimhle that they sliould 
govern the conduct of all competitions. Xo steps 
are, however, taken to make an infringement of the 
same by members unprofossioiutl conduct and so 
practically enforce them upon promoters, who will 
doubtless continue to disregard the representa¬ 
tions of the Council as much in the future as in 
the past, knoning that they can got designs upon 
their own terms. 

I would therefore suggest that all architects 
should l>e invited to subscribe their names to a 
declaration that they will not com|)ete nnlesa 
such conditions are complied with. I am sure 
mch a declaration would W welcomed by all, as 
it would douhtlosa atreugthen tlie hands of the 
Council, the assessors, and the competitors in 
dealing with refractory promoters. 


The Registration Question. 

At the same meeting, Mr. 11. IIauuwkkk 
Lanoston in accordance with notice, put 
the following question to the Chair:— 

Is it in the power of the Council to say 
whether it is the intention of the Registra¬ 
tion Committee, in view of the great interest 
attached to the movement (or Uio statutory 
qualification of architects, to take a poll of 
the members of the Institute upon the general 
principle involved? 

In (mtting bis (juestion, .Mr. Langston explained 
that, as it wa.s admitted on all sides Uiat, unless 
a majority of the members of the Institute were 
in favour ol the movement, it would be useless to 
proceed any further witii it, it struck him that 
the first step would bo to Uke a poll of the 
members, so ss to Itave the question answered in 
the negative or the affirmative. .As the Council 
formed a part of the Ik‘gistration Committee, ho 
ventured to put to it this question. 

The Pkesidbst, in reply, said that this was 
one of the qumtions which the Committee would 
donbtlcwi consider; but as they had not yet met, 
it waa^ impossible for him to express any opinion 
upon it. In asking a poll it seemed evident that 
they must first of all lay before members the 
vro* and com of the proposal. The Committee 
hoped to meet shortly—in fact they had fixed on 
a date tliat evening. 

Frizes and Studentships 1904-1905. 

Tlie pamphlet giving full {mrtioulars of tiie 
Prises and Studentships offered by the Institute 
for the year 1904 1905 will be issued to members 
with the next number of the JoirB.VAtM The 
prizes and subiects are briefly as follows 

Tub Essay Mbdal and Twknty-Fivk Ol'I-nkas, 
open to British subjccU under the age of forty.— 
Subject: " The Development of Architectural 
Art from Structural Requireraenu and Nature of 
Materials." 

Thk Mkahviiei) Dhawings Medai. ash Tkx 
Guinkas, oj»en to British subjects under the age 
ol flirty.—Awarded (or Uie best sot of measured 
ilrawings of any important building -Classical or 
Medueval—in Uie I niled Kingdom or abrood- 

The boASK Med^lios ash Osk IIhsdiikd 
I orsDB, open to British subjects under the age of 
thirty.—NVyccl: Design for a Roval Palace on 
an open level site. 

The Puois STt nESTsiiip: Silvek Mkual ash 
roRTY PoifSHs, open to members of the arolii- 
tectunl profession (of all countries) between the 
ages of eighteen and twonty-five.—Founded to 
promote the study of the Medin val Architecture 
Bntain and Ireland, and awarded for 
the boat selection of drawings and testimonials. 
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The GoDWis IIub8Aby : Silver Medal and 
Sixtv-Five Pounds, open to membora of tUe 
architectural profoesion without limitation of 
age.— Founded to promote the study of works of 
Mo«lem Architecture abroad, and awardc«| for the 
best stleciion of practical working drawings, or 
other evidence of s]>ec:al practical knowledge, and 
testimonials. 

The Owen Jones STUDENTSHir: Cektiiicate 
AND One Hundred Pounds, open to members 
of the architectural professio'.i under the age 
of thirty-five.— Founded to eiicoursgc the study 
of Architecture, more particularly in respect to 
Oniament and Coloured Decoration. Competitors 
must submit testimonials, with drawings exhibit¬ 
ing their acauaintance with colour decoration 
and with the leading subjects treated of in Owen 
Jones’s Grammar of Omammt. 

The Tite Prize : Certificate and Thiktt 
P ouNi'S, open to members of the architectural 

r irofession under the age of thirty.— Subject: A 
)eeign, according to the Principles of Palladio, 
Vignola, \Vren, or Chamliers, for a Hotel Lounge 
and Staircase. 

The Grissell Gold Medal and Ten Guineas, 
open to Itritish subjects who have not been in 
practice more than ten years.—Founde<l to en¬ 
courage the study of Construction. Subject 
Itesign for a Winter Garden in Iron and Glass. 

The Arthub C.vtes Prize : .\ Sum of Forty 
Guineas, open to Hritish subjects who have pM^ 
the R.I.lt.A. Final Examination at one Sitting 
during 1008 and 1904.—Candidates must submit 
(I) Selections of the testimonies of study which 
procured their admission to the Final Examina¬ 
tion : (21 Not less than tlireo sheets comprising 
studies of subjects of Classical, or Benaissance, 
and of Mediirvol Architecture, accurately drawn 
in perspective and shaded by rule, and also de¬ 
tailed studies of a groined vault of any {^riod 
between a.d. 1100 and 1500. The prize will be 
awarded for the best set of drawings. 

The .\hhi-itel Prize: Books value Ten 
Pounds. —.Awarded to the student who disUn- 
giiishes himself most highly in the Institute Final 
Examinations 1904. 

Copies of the pamphlet will be on sale at the 
Institute, price threepence each. 

The late Perdval Gordoa Smith F.]. 

Mr. Gonlon Smith, who died last week at the 
age of sixty-four, was clecterl an Associate in 
IWJG, proceeded to the Fellowship in 1870, and 
serv^ for a time on the Council of the Institute, 
Ho entered the otlices of the Ijocal Government 
Board as assistant architect ulont 18(lH, and 
appointed chief architect in 1879. This position he 
held until compelled to retire by tlic age limit nearly 
four years ago. To all appearance he was then in 
the full vigour of his powers, intellectual and phy¬ 


sical, but shortly afterwards came the break-doiro 
fai his health wfiich has now resulted unhappily in 
bis death. The Hon. Secretary, Mr. Alex. G i^ani, 
mode feeling reference to the sad event at the 
General Meeting last Monday, and testified to those 
high attainments and amiable qualities which 
won for the deceased the respect and affection of 
his colleagues and of all who hod relations with 
him whether in public or in private life. In this 
connection may be quoted Mr. H. D. Seorles- 
Wood’s testimony in reviewing for these r^es 
Mr. Gordon Smitt’s book on Poor Law Duildinge. 

“ Those who have had the good fortune to submit 
drawings for the approval of the Ixicol Govern¬ 
ment Ikiard will have retained an agreeable 
recollection of the kind and able manner in which 
Mr. Gordon Smith criticised their works, and the 
voliuible suggestions that ho gave, doing his 
spiriting so gently that one left the building with 
the impression that all the suggested alterations 
were improvements ” (Journal, 27th July 1901). 
Mr. Gordon Smith was the author of two authori¬ 
tative treatises on the Construction of Hospitals 
and Lunatic Asylums, and pnxluced during the 
first raontlis of his retirement the valuable work 
above mentioned, The Plannituj of Poor Law 
Buildinys. .At the General Meetmg of the 29th 
lilt, the regrets of the Institute at the loss it 
hail sustained by his death wore ordered to be 
entered on the Minutes, and a message of sym¬ 
pathy and condolence was directed to bo conveyed 
to li'is family.—Mr. Gordon Smith’s father wos 
the late Charles Heriot Smith, who was educated 
for the architoctuml profession and took the Royal 
Academy Gold Medal, and afterwards licc^e a 
deiNirative sculptor and worked for a short time in 
Flaxman’a studio. 

L.CC. Building CooditioDS. 

The London County Council, on the recom¬ 
mendation of its Corjiorate Ihoperty Committee, 
has agreed to the inclusion of the fmlowiug pro- 
vi.sion in the conditions as to building on the 
Council’s land:— 

" If, and so often os tiio same shall happen, any 
dispute shall arise between the Council and the 
lessee os to any matter connected with the erection 
of the said building or buildings, or the founda¬ 
tions or drainage thereof, or the preparation, 
laying out, fencing or otherwise deah^ with the 
Bind land, which matter is not provided for by 
•the approved plans and specifications,* or any 
additions to, alterations in, or omissions from the 
same, authorised as aforesaid, or by thcBc con¬ 
ditions, or conditions of approval, or as to whether 
any such matter is or is not to provided for, or 
ns to the manner in which the same is provided 
for, every such dispute shall, if it arise before the 
plans and specifications have been approved, be 
decided by the aichiu-ct, and if it arise thereafter 
be decided by an arbitrator to bo appointed failing 
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ato^Mmcnt by the Preeident of the Boyal Inetitate 
of British Architects, whose respcctire decisions 
shell be finsL" 

The Sixth Intcniatioaxl Coogress of Architects. 

As hes been previously announced in the 
JOL'uxiL, the Sixth International Congress of 
Architects, under the high protection of H.M. the 
King of Spain and under the auspices of the 
Spanish Cioremment, will be held in Madrid 
from Wednesday the itlh of April to the evening of 
\\ednes<lay the 18th, when the farewell banquet 
will take place. 

The Congress will sit to discuss the various 
<|uestionB they have before them on the Cth, 7th, 
9th. 11th and 18ih ApriL The 8th and 12lh will 
be devoted to excursions to Toledo, Alcala and 
Guadalajara, and to the various buildings of 
interest in ^^adrid, where an Exhibition of the 
Monumental Art of Spain will be in progress. 

Subecriptions (AT as vifmhre a/ilUrent) can be 
paid until the oi^ning of the Congress; but in 
order to facilitate maltc^ it would be well if 
membe rs thinking of joining the Congress would 
send their subscriptions as soon as possible to the 
^roUry of the Executive Conunission, Seiior 
Loir Cabello y Lapiedra, Alcala, 11, Academia 
de San Fernando, ^ladrid, ao as to obtain their 
cards of identiU and programmes before their 
departure &om London. These cards of identity 
serve as vouchers, available from the 15th March 
to the 6th May, entitling the holders to a r^uc- 
tion of 60 per cent, on fares on Hpanish and 
Portuguese railways, and 88 per cent, on those 
of the Compagnie de Navigation Transatlanti()ue. 
The latMt advices from U»e Secretariat state that 
tljere will be a reduction of 50 per cent, granted 
by the Compagnies Gi^erales des C’hemins do 
For de France. 

The Secretary of the Institute will be happy to 
supply further information concerning the Con- 
gress, to which the Council are sending delegates 
as representatives of the Institute. 

The French School at Athena 

M. Hollcaux has been appointed Director of 
the French Kebool at Athens in sucoeseion to 
M. Ilomulle [lion. Corr. M.], now Director of the 
French National Museuma M. Hollcaux, who is 
an old member of the School, was Professor at 
the Faculty of Utters, Lyons, having charge of 
the courses on Greek and Homan Antiquities. 


N0TE.S, QUERIES, ETC. 

L.C.C. By laws requiring Deposit of Duplicate Plans 
of Drainage System , p. #10;. 

From IIe.vuy Lovkokovb fj.) — 

I am pleased to see that Mr. E. T. Hall has 
callcil attention (on page 211) to a very real griev- 
anco of the bnilding public. In my huge district I 
hear much grumbling, as no purpose can be nerved 
by the deposit of drawings, and it Is unfair to ask 
an architect, at the cost of his client, to send a 
complete set of plans for, say, a large factory, Ic- 
canse it has been decided to add two new w.c.'s. 
In the Ust paragraph of his letter Mr. Hall has 
well described all that is necessary for an applica¬ 
tion, and the misUke in the wording of the By-law.s 
should be amended fortliwitii. 


jwuu vauMiu|^a ip« xidj. 


From GiLBnnT H. Lovkohove {Student)— 

May I. as one who has studied the life of the 
eminent architect, add a few remarks to Mr. 
Oglesby's interesting Paper on Sir John Vanbrugh. 

In justice to Vanbrugh (and to Swift) Mr. 
Utflesby abould have continued bin quotation from 
the poem on ** Vanbrugh's house " as far as 

_ “ *U» own’d 1^ all 

Thou art well contrirol, though thou art unalL” 

'The theatre in the Ilaymarket was not the first 
of hifl i^hitecturai works, tlio fonndatiou-atono 
h^aniig been laid, on the 9th April 1706, by the 
Countess of Sutherland, daughter of tlie Duke of 
popmArlv known aa •* tlie 

little Whig." 

podium of the Clarendon 
iSuiIdin^f ijxford, which niuBt have mvon coiiai* 
uerable dignity to tho design, has now boon ro- 
moved; Knollor nail, Hounslow, was refronted 
by Hanlwick, and, having been altered by other 
awhilects, IS now quite unlike the design as ori¬ 
ginally carrii>d out 

The writing of humorous epitaphs was a 
favourite ttraiisemeiit for tho wiu of tho time as 
witaess that on Oliver Goldsmith by Garrick, and, 
further, there is no proof that Dr. Evans wrote 
Ins coupleU after Vanbrugh's death, 

I Miove no biographer has noted that Sir John 
was (hke Sir thnstophor W’ron) a Froumaaon. 

Ju !r.‘, of the lodge “Sunn in 

C hester, * to bv account deliver'd at a quarterly 
commumcation held 27tlj November 1725," occure 
^«'‘»n»oof “Captn. John Vanberg." 

rho«vintoreated in Vanbrugh's works (draiuatio 
or a^itMtural) will regret that Vanbrugh House 
Westcomlie 1 ark R«td, Blackbeatb, is now bcinir 

Castle, Maze Hill, is 
thrv'Btened. Both of these were apparently for 
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Treatment of Sewage by Bacteria, 

In a Paper on this Bufajoct read at Leeds on the 
22nd February Mr. W. J. Dibdtn said tliat the 
difficulty experienced with the ordinary coarse or 
** first contact" bed in those cases where the crude 
sewage was turned directly on to it was that ihu 
interstices between the particles of coke or clinker, 
Ac., I)ecaine filled with the finely divider! matter 
in the Bcwage and carbonaceons rcsidnum from 
the bacterial action on the organic matters. The 
grit or detritus tank and the septic tank left a 
quantity of sewage sludge to lie mspoeed of. In 
discuasing the question as to what could be done 
either to prevent the putrefactive action in the 
tank, wbetW'r “ septic ’’ or “ grit," or to increase 
the efficiency of the coarse or first contact bed, 
reference was made to the reports of the Manches¬ 
ter and Leeds Corporations, and Mr. Dibdiu stated 
that in the case of a coarse bed filled with coke or 
clinker. Ac., there were a number of solid particles 
presenting only an outer surface, the interior of 
tlie particles occupying s^iace to no purpose. It 
occurred to him that this interior space could be 
utilised by the employment of a material of hollow 
form, BO that it would present an interior as well 
as an exterior anr&cc on which tlie bacteria could 
grow. After trying tiles, he made an experiment 
* at Devires, in which waste slate dt^bris was used 
Tlie slates were supported iibout one inch apart 
by small slate blocks. This arrangement ga\'e 
DO less tlian 80 per cent, of water cap^ty to the 
bt-ds, thereby doubling their effective working 
caparitv as compared with coke, Ac. In fact, the 
bod at tlevires wai exactly one-half the size of the 
fine bod into which it discharged, with the result 
iliat the cost of construction of an installation was 
reduced AO per cent. Uy the use of slates the 
chief causes of loss of capacity were overcome. 
The growth of organisms would take place on both 
surfaces of the slates, and would not choke the 
spaces lietwecii. as in the ease of coke, Ac. The 
facility of cleaning out the slate beds, it was 
Btate<l, greatly reduced the cost as compared with 
clinker bods. Slate contact ImsU would be found 
not only the most economical but far audi away 
the best means of destroying the foul mass of 
animal and vegetable matter called sludge. Hlate, 
too, was inert, and fomicsl an admirable home for 
the bacteria. 


AI.UED SOCIETIES. 

SnKFFIKLl) StXTKTY OF ARCHITECTS. 

Evolution of the Manufacturer in Art. 

The ordinary niontbly meeting of the Sheffield 
Sociotvuf .\rebitccU anil Survevon was held on tbe 
1 Uh February in tho Lecture llall of tlie Literary 
and I'liilosophical S<iciety. Ixiopold Street. Amongst 


those present were Messrs. T. Winder (in the 
chair), E. M. Gibbs, J. Smith, C. B. Flockton, 
J. R. Wigfull, H. L. PatersOTi, T. Bwaffield Brown, 
W. J. Hale, C. F. Innocent, Horace Wilson. 
W. G. Buck, U. 1. Porter. C. Green, W. C. Fenton 
(Hon. Sec.), and others. I^ettcrs of apology for 
aliBcnce were received from Messrs. R. \V. Fowler 
and C. M. Hadfield. 

Mr. W. Gilbert (of the Bromsgrove Guild of 
Ajiplied Art) gave a lecture on “ Evolution of tlie 
Manufacturer in Art." Tbe lecturer traced the 
origin of the guilds connected with craft from tbe 
earliest period, and referred to the beautiful work 
of the mediieval craftsman, when there was no 
ilirision of labour, and when work was tbe plea¬ 
sure of his existence from the time of his appraii- 
ticesliip until he became full member of the craft. 
He also showed bow great historical occurrences 
affected the guilds by developing art workshops 
and thus divorcing the artist and craftsman. The 
iufiueiice of Italian "commercial" artists during 
the Renaissance was next referred to at some 
length, and the various phast's of craft work up to 
the nineteenth century. The institution of classes 
fur designing in this ooniitry was also mentioned. 
In 1851 there were twenty-two such classes in 
existence. Tbe infiaonce of the Great Exhibition 
of that year on craftsmanship was described by Mr. 
Gilbert! Tho conditions which alone would pro¬ 
duce good work in art classes, be thought, were 
that they should not be municipal factories, oom- 
petiug in any way with local manofiMitarers. and 
that they should nut be tlie home of fads, but the 
home of thought. The lecturer commondod 
individualism in art. Craftsmen owed much to 
architecta He alluded to tbe fine work of the 
late J. D. Sediiing, especially at the Cliuroh of the 
Holy Trinity, Chelsea, where his work was com¬ 
bined with the craftsmanship of Unslow Ford, and 
others. The lecturer, in conclusion, pleaded for 
greater association between good workers in the 
production of good work. an<l especially between 
architects and the different craftsmen cmploye<l 
in building. 

An interesting discussion fullowetl, and on tbe 
motion of Mr. T. Hwaflield Brown, seconded by 
Mr. Horace Wilson, and supported by Messrs. 
W. J. Halo, J. R. Wigfull, C. Green. E, M. Gibbs, 
W. C. Fenton, and W. F. Smith, a hearty vote of 
thanks was accorded tho lecturer. 

LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE SOCIETY, 

Professor Pile and Mr. Seth-Smith on Registration: 

Discussion. 

The sixth general sessional meeting of the 
above society was held on February llUi, ilr. 
Butler Wilson ff’.], president, in the chair. A 
large gathering of members assembled to hear 
Pajiers on Registration as affi-cling architectirro 
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and arcbitccts by Mr. W. TI. Setb-Smith [F.J 
and Professor Bereeford Pito [/*.]. Tboso Papers 
will be found printed clsewberc in the present 
issue. 

Mr. (i. Brbtbam Bclmeu [F.i, in proposing 
a cordial vote of thanks to tbe readers of the two 
Papers, said that an intimate acquaintance with 
the student life of medical men bad satisfied him 
that that profession was much letter prepared for 
its work tunn the architectural profession, liecause 
of tbe necessity to arrive at a certain standard of 
knowledge before commencing practice. The bulk 
of architects nine mouths out of twelve were occu¬ 
pied with work which did not find scope for llie 
higher artistic gifts, and be foiled to see that tbe 
higher education which registration and examina¬ 
tion involved could impede the more gifted from 
finding a place “ at the front ” as heretofore. Tiie 
difiloultios of the case had been met before in 
other callings, and doubtless could again. The 
public bad a right to demand from architects a more 
intimate knowledge of the scientific details of their 
profession, which the artistic student will certainly 
endeavour to shirk unless compelled to pass a 
qualifying examination. The painter and the 
sculptor market their goods after competition, 
when the pnbliccan accept or reject them; hut an 
architect's work is obvionsly in a very different 
categonr. 

Mr. Koukht P. Oolesby, in seconding Uie vote 
of thanks, remarked that to say. as Professor l^te 
had done, that one cannot examine in art was but 
to enunciate a truism. There could be no divorce 
liclween the R<8tbetic and practical elements of 
architecture. Surely Mr. Pile would not advance 
the theory that a musician would be hampered in 
his aspirations liecause be had received a thorough 
grounding in harmonic law and contrapuntal 
science. Tbe Profeasor's alternative was educa¬ 
tion in the most tempting garb that could bo 
devised. “Education," continued .Mr. Oglesby, 
“ is to be banded round on trays. It is to be oo- 
ordinaterl. and maile to look as ambrosial as pos¬ 
sible. TIh) architectural luillennium will then 
arrive, and tbe constructional lion will lie down 
alongside the artistic lamb. Of course, this is a 
very beautiful idea. But will the studenta rush 
for co-onlinate education any more than they do 
for the present excellent advantages which are 
( ffered? Not at all. Yon may lead tbe studeut 
to the educational waters, hut, as things arc at 
present, you will not necessarily make him drink. 
Mr. Setli-Smith'a idea is more practical, lie 
would take the student willy-nilly and plunge him 
bead over ears in the crystal depths of erliication. 
Mr. Pite would probnblv remark, * Ah I but re¬ 
member the heel of Achillea.’ Mr. Seth-Smith 
replies confidently that it will be a case of total 
and absolute iromerrion. The student will bo 
thoroughly examined on leaving the water, and if 
there ihnnld be found on him one dry spot, in he 


goes again. And more than tliii, with tbe esta¬ 
blishment of registration the student will lie only 
too willing and anxious to lie dipped, anxious to 
be made as invulnerable against coniiiionpltce 
and mctliocre thoughts and deeds as the educa¬ 
tional atreain will (lermit. This would do more 
than co-ordinate education : it would co-ordinato 
the profession. To raise the standard of training 
is to raise the standard of architecture, and it is 
not by optional but by compulsory methods that 
this end will be achieved." 

Mr. C. B. HowniLL [.-I.] said that Professor 
Pite Lad made an assertion which could hardly 
be desigoa'ed an armiment against registration. 
It was to his mind fallacious, and be was surprised 
i'rofessor Pite had introduced it. It was with re¬ 
ference to lowering the standard of architecture 
by tbe introduction of a compulsory examination 
which bests ted would beofacorrespondingstandard 
to that of the present H.l.B.A. Intermediate. He 
was quite sure that no student with high aspira¬ 
tions would be trammelled, or cease working when 
be had passed such an examination; ho would 
pursue his course, carried forward by increased 
enthusiasm, the inception of which might bo traced 
to the desire of passing this much maligned 
examination. To others it would be an incentive 
to advancement in architectural knowledge, which 
they would never have taken the pains to acuiiire 
without such corapnlsory examination. Was there 
anyone present who for one moment believed that 
Professor Pite himself would have been fettered, 
or allowed his enthuKiasm and imagination to 
have boon restrained by an examination? The 
animation and vigour with which he had urge«I 
bis cause that evening was sufficient answer; no 
examination could have shattered his ideals as an 
architeet. 

Mr. H. Asconoii Cii.\i'M.%.N [A.1 remarked that 
bo fell Mr. Pite (in tlie position of a Professor in 
the Koval College of .\rt) was somewhat on a 
pedestal in regard to ordinary arehitcctural prac¬ 
tice ; but if be would descend into the arena among 
the rest of them his views of the registration 
question might become modified. He (the speaker) 
Itad been a supporter of registration for a miralier 
of years, and be thought Professor Pite would 
panlon bis remarking on one passage in his Paper 
where he had u.sed the wonla “ Registration and a 
low ideal; freedom and a high ideal"; and that 
a conipolsory examination would not lie the 
starting-point but the goal of a young archiUct’s 
ambition. He could not agree with Professor Pito 
on this point, as the present starting-iioint was 
practically xero, whilst a compuLiory examination 
would give a much higher plane from whicli a 
young architect would coiiimonco his professional 
career, and would ensure- that every man entering 
the profession bod received a thorough training 
in construction and showed some aptitude for 
archiU-clural design, thereby eliminating undosir- 
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ables, but in no way limiting a man's ideals or 
ambitions in architectan;. 

Mr. T. Monkmax ( President of the York Society) 
declared that his opinions in favour of registration 
ha<l been strengthened by what he h^ heard. 
They could feel for the artistic standpoint from 
which Professor Pile spoke, but, on the other 
hand, they were compcll^ to look at the matter 
from the standpoint of the average architect, to 
whom registration appealed strongly, and the Issue 
ought not to be decided in the interests of those 
who stood at the head of the profession. No 
matter how high his ideals may the architc-ct 
had to descend to the level of bnsiness. and how¬ 
ever he might try to cultivate and uplift art, ho 
woe bound to recognise that the commercial side 
of life entered very largely into bis profession. 
Registration would* tend to improve both the 
architect's social status and ability. He would 
admit that it would lie very diflicult to institute 
an examination into a man’s artistic qualities, 
but bis scientific and constructive knowledge ought 
to bo testC4l. and once they went so far it might 
be po^ble to do something with regard to the 
artistic side. In other professions men wore not 
allowed to practise until they had shown some 
ability, and it seemed to him that the same argu¬ 
ment should bold good of architecture. 

Mr. 8. Kithon expressed the opinion that at 
present architects were not worthy of registration. 
They did not “hang together,'' nor were they 
educated up to registration. If they wanted to 
keep the enterprismg rent collector and super¬ 
annuated clerk of works out of the profession 
they must show the public that, a.s a result of 
superior education and training, they could do 
infinitelv better work than those gentlemen. 

Mr. itiTi.Eii WiLHOS Pirtulrnt, in con¬ 

veying the Society's thanks to the lecturers, said 
he did not propoee to take a vote on the ipiestion, 
as the Society bad already, at a special general 
meeting, passed a resolution unanimouNlv in 
favour of the statutory registration of qualified 
architects if promoted by the Royal Institute. 
Professor IMte had said that die Societies at 
(ilasgow, Manchester, and Sheffield were by no 
means unanimous on this question; but he (the 
I'resident) might say that although the Glasgow 
Institute bad come to no decision in the matter, 
their president wvs in favour of registration, pro¬ 
vided it was taken up by the Institute. 5ian- 
Chester was strongly registrationist, and Sheffield 
so much so tliat, as Professor Pits had tohl them, 
they declined to include his Paper in their syllabus. 
Ho (the President) bod in his poescssion com¬ 
munications from fourteen out of seventeen Allied 
Societies slating that they bail passed resolutions 
in favour of registration. He had already expressed 
his views on this question, and he would not 
repeal them there if for no other reason dion 
the fact that he had been appointed a member 


of a committee of the Institute to consider the 
question. 

Professor Pite and Mr. Seth-Smith having 
replied, the proceedings terminaUd. 


MINCTKS. IX. 

At a Special (ieoeml Sleeting heM Monilaj, 'J9th 
Kebniary 1004. at H p.m.—I’reeent: Mr. .\mIod Webb. 

F.8.A.. Prftiflfnt, in the Chair, with 30 Fellom 
(including lU metnben of the Cimnoil) and 34 Aaeueiatea 
(includlns J mrmben of the Council) : the Chairman 
announced that the Meeting waa oonTcned porKtunl to 
tly-law (or the porpoee nl electing the Bo/al Gold Medal¬ 
list for the current year, and moved in accordance with 
notice that M. Augiute Cholsy [noruCorr.Sf.Parlt] be 
electol (or the honoor. Whereupon it was 

Uooi.VED, nrm. ccM.. that lubject to Hi» Majesty'! 
gracious sanction the Koyai Gold Medal (or the 
promotion of architecture be awarded this year to 
M. .Augnste Cboisy, Inspeeteur 04n4ral bonoraire 
dee Ponte el ChauM^os. Paris. 

Tills coDclndeil the business of the Special Meeting. 


At the Ninth General Meeting (Dusinees) o( the Session 
1903-1004, (ollosring the Special Meeting above refeTred 
to and similarly consUtutol, the Minutes o( the Meeting 
held 1.1tb Febraary 1904 [p. 3t9J were taken an read and 
signed as correct. 

The Hun. Secretary anooanced the decease ol I’ereival 
Gordon Smith [K], and made some sympathetic remarks 
thereon: whereupon it was reeolved to record upon the 
Mlnntee of tlie Meeting thr de«-p regret of the Institute at 
tlie Iocs it bal sustained, awl that a message of sympathy 
an<l eondolenee be sent (rom the Institute to bis family. 

On the motion of Uie Hon, Secretary a vote of titanlu 
waa passed fur donations to the library, and especially to 
Mr. Sydney Smirk# :F,;, trata whom had been received 
his fifteentii annual donation of a'S to the Library Fund. 

The following eandidate* fur membsnhip were elected 
by show of hands under By-law 9 

As FKLLowa (0). 

ARTHUB EDWAHD BARTLETT [Issoe. 18911. 
THOMAS CGUPEB flssce. 1893] (Ulrmlnghaui). 
BANISTF.B FUOUT FIIlTCHEIl ‘Issoc. 1889, Godicin 
tturtar 1898, Init. A'ssap MedaUUt 1890L 
SIDNEY FRANK HARRIS Issoc 1893' (Northampton). 
ARTIH’R KEEN, 

CHARI.es RICHARD GUT HALL {Issoe. 1888.. 

FRANK M.ANOAH KENT. PieternuuriUbarv. Natal. 
HENRY WINTER JOHNSON. Market Harbonwgh. 
ALFRED HITI. PARKER, Worcester. 

.As .AlWOCttTBi* |!t3). 

HF.UBBKT WILSON ASMAN [ProbaHofur 1898. SImUnI 
1901] (Rradford). 

IJkWRF.NCE LEE BRIGHT, Insf. ilrdaUut Drarriaps 
I'JOl '/Vvrbo/ioaer 1«95, Student 1899 (Nottingham). 
MANUEL NUNES CA8TKUD [Probatumer 1809, Stu¬ 
dent 1900'. 

HORACE WllXIAM CURITT [Probationer 1897, Student 
1899], 

* Exeept where otherwise stated, all the candidates for 
Assoeiale^ip passed ihs Qualifying Examination last 
November. 
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WILLIAH KOBEUT DAVIDOE [Prolm/ioiwr 18tW. 
Studtnt 1900] 

WILLIAM JOHN BELBRIDOE U'lobatuitur 1«W. Stu¬ 
dent lUOl]. 

GEOKOK DTKKS. jun. IProbaiUrntr IWl. Student 1903; 

HENRY TETTV FOWLER [Prubatumer I85t3. Student 
lUtM] (Barmw-in-Funm*). 

HAROLD OUUFITHS [Qualified I>««J. 

EDWTS GEORGE HARRY GUNN [Probatwuer IKIW. 
Student 1901J. 

WILLIE HEMINGWAY :I‘robatieuer Itm, Student 1900 
(Bn) ton). 

HOLLAND WllXUM HOUBLSSrProAa/ionrr DW. Stu¬ 
dent ISWI 

FlUNK GARFIELD JOHNSON [Probationer 1899. Stu¬ 
dent 19U'J] iNcvporL Mod.). 

JOHN STEMINS LEE, Ttte Prxieman ie/9« [Probationer 
189S, Student l89o1. 

HENRY BUNM.AN MACKENZIE [JV«AalKm#t' 1897. 
Student 1899] (CanlilH. 

FRANCIS WINTON NEWMAN. Aikintei Priumau IKOil 
[Prvbatujner 1895. Student 18971. 

HENRY MELANCTHOS PRITCHARD[i*ruA<ilion*r 1900. 
Student 1901'. (Cardiff). 

THOMAS HENSON ROBINSON 'Probationer 1898. Stu¬ 
dent 1890). 

ANDREW HOLLO, Iiwl. SledaUiet Drateioft 190.1 
batiouer 1897, Student 1900} (GUugov). 

GEORGE LEONARD RC8.SELL [Probationer 1897. Stu¬ 
dent 1899]. 

HENRY WALCOTT STONE [fVoAaRon^ 1900. Student 
1901] (Taunton). 

JOSEPH JOHN WOOD [Probattoner 1897, Student 18991 
(Lecd»). 

A» Unx. CuBaciii>i>xM!((i Mbumu. 

GLENS BROWN. Follow and Heerotary of th« Anterican 
Inilituto of ArehRecU (WaabiniRaa). 

Th» Proaidcnl. in acoordarwa with ntuvcd the 

(ollowinK Rcaolulipn* on behalf of ibe Council 

That the uecoaaary alleimtiona to the B.r-lawa be 
drafted and aubmitted to a Special General Meet. 
In( to pnitidr tluU afUr Um Slat Deoeuiber 190tl 
evanr peraon deairing to be ailniltterl a Fellow thali 
be i»nulr«d to have ^laaaed the ExamitiatioD or 
Examinatinna qnalMyinit him aa an Aaaociate ; hut 
that, in exceptional clrrumatAiieea, tha Council 
*^ll Imvc |iu«cr In diapeuae with aooh Examination 
or Examiiuktiona. 

Further, that during the intervuoing period the doom 
to the FaDowahip be opctiad wider t^n at preaent, 
BO that no reputable architect eligible under the 
Cliartcr tor election wbudeaiiea to join the Iiiatitute 
sa a Fellow ahoold be deberred from doing ao. 

After aome diaenaaion it waa arranged ti> lake Uie 
Reaululiooi aeparaUly, and. aa ngarda the firat RewoloUon, 
a proposal by Mr. H. Hattlwicka lamgalon [.L j. eecomied by 
I'rofeeaDr BerealorU Pile 1° inaert alter “ Aaaoclale * 
the worda "or aball be elected tram the ranki of the 
Asaneiatca ” waa agreed to. Wbfcrenpon it waa 

Rcam.vcp, that the neccaaary alteratioiii to the By. 
lawa ba drafted and kubmilted to a Special General 
MfcUng to provide Rial after the Slat Decseniber 
lUtbi every peraon deeiring to be admitted a Fellow 
aball be required to have paated tha Examination 
or Exauiinationa qualifying him aa an Aaaociate, or 
aliall be elaclad from the mnha of the Aaaoeiatec; 
but lha<, in exeeptioiuU circnmalancea, the Council 
aball have power bi dltpanae erilli aneb Examina¬ 
tion or Kxaminationa. 


On Ibe teonnd BmoluRon. an amandroent prupoeed br 
Mr. J. Dunglaaa Malbewt |F',; and eecunded by Mr. Hogh 
Hlaiuioe [F'.j araa agreed to, and the Reeolntion pateed in 
the folluering form 

Further, that daring the intervening period every 
arebitevl eligible nmier the CbarVr for election 
who dralrea to join the Inatitnte aa a Fellow •lioabl 
be encouraged to do ao. 

Tlia Meeting then paaeeil to the eoiukleration of the 
following Amendmenta pmpoacd by tha Council to the 
Inatitnte Paper ** Suggretiona for the Conduct of Arehiter 
tnrml Competitiona,” via.:— 

Clause 3 (a) to read aa follow*: 

** To tiraw up the partieulara and eundillona (aa far 
a* ponalble in aceotdalica with the principles nerein 
<«• fiirth) a* liiatmrtiuua to Coiupetiton. and also to 
adviaa upon the quealion of coal and the amount and 
apportionmeni of the pranlnm m premiums. 

Xute .—In drawing up the Instntrliona lo CompoUtur* It 
ri deairable to divide Uirm into two diktinrt claataa: 

1 1.) Ccmdifguu—i.«. Iboaa which mast be atrieUy 
lered to. 

(R) Supprsfuna—tlumc which are marely optional 
or of a auggeativa ebaracier.” 

Clante 7: Delate entirely. 

Benumber clanse* 8, 9, 10,11 aa 7, 8, 9, 10 leapectively. 
Clausa 13 ; Delate all firat paragraph and renumber the 
second paragraph beginning “It ia etwantial . . as 
claase 11. 

Add the foUovriug clause as the new elanse 13;— 

The author of the design plocol first by the aascaM>r 
or BaacMora ibould be employed lo catty out the vrark. 
anil hr should Iw pahl in accordance with the ScbeHule 
of I'nifrssional IVarlira aa lo tha Charges of Arolii. 
lects sanctioued and published by the Boyat Irutituta. 
If no in»txuetinoa are given to him to proceed within 
iwrire luontlia ftum ilia date of M>lectiun, or if the 
proposed works are abandoned by the ptornotora, then 
the aeloeleil archltret *1100111 iweeive paynirni fur hla 
errvicn In connection with the preparation of tlie 
cumpetilion dravriogt of a *001 equal to l| per oeiil. on 
tha anumnt of the estmuled eipemlitarr. 

Claoaa 3 (a) aa amrn<led wa* moved by Mr. A. W. K. 
Cruaa. M.A.: F.J. seconded by Mr. C. E. Hutchinson 
and aduptesl. 

.\ proposal by I^rutessor Itrrevford File |F.l to omit the 
words ** to eotnprtilota" In the .Vote to Clause 3 (n) wa4 
agreed lo, and the Xote thu* amended, moved by Mr. Wm. 
Woodvraril I'.f.l and aecomlcd by Mr. E. W. Hudson (.1.], 
anui adopted. 

Tbs reason for Ute deletion of Clause 7 and the renum¬ 
bering of the following Clausea having been explained by 
the liresldiinl, the propoeed alterationa war* adopteil. 

After aonie disonwiaaon tba naw Clanae 13. its adoption 
was moved by Mr. A. W. 8. Croaa, M.A. .F.]., seconded by 
Mr. C. E. Hotchioson (d.J, and carried. 

Mr. H. Hardwieke Langston [.LJ. in aeoordanoe with 
nsgioe. put th* followii^ question to the Chair:—la it in 
the ^er of Hie Cuonril to aay whether it ia the intention 
of the Regiatratiun Committee, in view of the great 
interest attoelMid to tbs movement for Uie statutoiy quali¬ 
fication of architecta. to take a poll of lbs meniben of the 
Inatilnto u|H)n the general principle invnirrd 7 
The I’resident stated that be waa unnhla at present to 
reply to Ills qomthin. oa the Committee had nnt yet held 
a meeting. 

The prooesaling* then closed and the Meeting aenaratad 
at 10 e.M. 



f. fM OKitaf 7 fafHil iu«r tbr VIIU Ftnwiiui, Boom, tloriof CwMlUrtioo of tb^ Hbar In l9Tf. 


PL.\STER DEC01L\TI0N. 

Hv .T. I). CUACK [//..t.]. 

Read before the Rojral Institute of British Architects, Monday, 14th March 1904. 

P ROBABLY few of the arts are really older than the plastic, and it is bat in the nature 
of things that the remains should l>e few when the work vas executed in any material 
extremely friable, and which, when once exposed to the tneissitudes of weather, was 
readily disintegrated. On the other hand, when hardened by fire, as in pottery, and proof 
against the action of time and moisture, liable only to fracture, it remains as evidence of the 
arts of tlie most remote antiquity. 

It is, however, rca8onal)le to Bnp|)osc that such fictile substances as clay were wrought 
into form by human hands to human fancies, even liofore man learned to bake earthen 
vessels; and we may fairly assume that the child’s delight in mud pies is but the survival of * M 

an instinct lioru with the very earliest babies. 

During what vast ages did the dwelling-house continue to be built of mud, mouIdc<l into 
bricks for the convenience of building walls, and dried in the sun ? It would be contrary to i| 

all that wo know of man, even in a very barbaric state, to suppose that century after century 
those mud-walls were left rough and bare, within and without; void of all attempt at orna¬ 
mentation, where the material itself offered such facilities. But we have to remember that 
houses so built, of unbaked mud, continued to be tliu residential form of building for the 
masses of the population, even during a very high state of cixulisation; and we may feel 
pretty sure that the houses which for generation after generation were built, and were resolved 
after a time into their original mud. contributing to form the great mounds which mark their 
ancient sites, were not devoid of some internal finish and oruameutation. Their decorations 
have necessarily i)crished witli them. 

TUm V«L XL Xs. UL-n Utf. Uut. 
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Nevertheless, we can almost assume that, such as they were, they were prototypes of 
what followed them : that, little by little, t^-pes were formed. It takes ages to form types of 
ornamentation, and they endure for ages. If we try to think hack to what the progress may 
have been, we can see t^t after the mud-brick walls were formed, the surface must soon havi' 
been “ rendered *’ with a coating of the same convenient material, which would, whilst still 
moist, readily receive anv impress- Inevitably it would receive accidentally the imprints of 
the workman’s hand. His rough tools would leave marks at tlie beginning and end of each 
stroke, as be laid on or smoothed his layer of mud ; and a chance symmetry would lead him 
to intentional device, impresseil by his fingers or traced by the end of a stick. 

From such simple beginnings the practice would soon grow—and probably did grow, as 
independent developments—along the great waterways of the old world. 

Meanwhile, nobler and more i>eniuinent forms of building had l*een found possible by 
those who could command the combineil efforts of the many; and stone took the place of the 
humbler material for the greater edifices required for defence, for worship, or for sovereignty. 
The use of stone led to the demand for some material which would adhere to stone, and give 
a uniform surface; and this wa-s found in simple comitositions, having burnt lime as tlie 
binding ingredient. 

As mortar, or as plaster, such comiw-sitions must have l)een in continuous use ; and it is 
more than likely that many a mad-built house had its inner walls coated with a lime-plaster 
which, whilst as easy to work as the mud or clay, and as easily impressible, set to a fine and 
hard surface, and admitted of the adde<l joy of colour. But this also would i>erish with the 
mud walls. 

Plaster, in the form of a very fine, smooth coating of what we ^houId call lime-putty, 
was used to give a finished surface to tlic stone walls or columns of the temples and tombs of 
Egypt in very early times; but does not seem to have been much used plastically for orna¬ 
mentation, It was simibirly used by the Greeks; and the evidence of its iiso decoratively 
by them is mainly inferential. It does seem to me reasoiiahlo to infer that as they certainly 
used the material, and as certainly used moulded terra-cotta omamenUilly in their buildings, 
they probably did make some use of moulded stucco for ornamental details l>efore they had 
acquired the art of sculpture. 

This apia-ara all the more probable because, by tradition, their sculptured ornament wa.H 
always to be found in such protected positions as might suit a material liable to injury, as, 
for instance, in the metoiws and friezes; and modelling must have been long and habitually 
practised Iwfore it was thought worth while to bake the results ; and |icrhaps before the tools 
existed which could make sculpture in hard stone imssible. 

But there is another reason for inferring that stucco may well have l)een usihI decoratively 
in an early i)eriod of Greek history. It was in use to great perfection, at no great distance, 
and at a |)eriod long antecedent to anything hitherto known of Greek art. 

Two or three years ago we all supposed that until the rapid perfection of Greek art, 
l>etwecn the Bi.\th and fourtli centuries Ijofore Christ, the strictly conventionalised art of Egypt, 
and {>erhnps of .Cssyria, represented the only a<lvance of art to any worthy jMtsition. Then came 
the excavations at '* Knossos," in Crete, by Mr. Arthur Evims, jind our whole notions on the 
history of art have to undergo a change, .\mong the many wonderful revelations of those 
excavations none are much more suqiriaing than the stucco decorations in relief with which 
some of the walls had l>een decorated. A valuable opportunity of examining tho reproductions 
of these and otlmr treasures from the same site was given in the winter exhibition of the Boyal 
Academy a year ago. .\nd it was only in December, 1!K)2, that Dr. Evans gave this Institute 
a vciy full description of the results of his work, many of the illustrations to which were 
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given in your JotrBXAL.* I will therefore remind you that among thoHc illuHtratioiiB are nome 
showing fragments of a plaster ceiling ornamented with a rei>etitiou i)attern of connected 
spirals in relief, decorated in colour; and that the collection ehowm at the Royal Academy 
included the casts from a bull's head almost worthy of tlie Parthenon frieze; and of the torso 
of a man, nearly life-size, exhibiting a remarkable artistic knowledge and rigorous jwwer. 
Both these were parts of the stucco decorations of the walls, and were in low relief and 
coloured. 

According to the best authorities, the palace of which these were decorations was destroyed 
in the fifteenth century before Christ—a thousand years before Greek art emerged from a 
lifeless archaism. 

There is surely something almost appalling in these evidences of the triumphs of man in 
art, knowle<lge, and civilisation, at e[)Ocha remote, and then again remote—always to be 
followed by vast submerging waves of decadence, destruction, oblivion, silence. But if we 
possess little trace of the early use by the Greeks of decorative plaster work, we know their 
skill in modelling daring all their best periods, and we fortunately possess examples of what 
their successors could do after the Roman conquest of Greece. 

Beautiful H|)ecimens of decorative stucco work have from time to time been unearthed in 
excavating the ancient sites of Rome and the surrounding country. The Baths of Titus, when 
discovered at the Iteginning of the sixteentli century, proved a mme of decorative art; and, as 
we shall see later, the delicately modelled stuccos, no less tlian the ]>aiuted ornaments, 
became the admired exemplars for the great masters of decorative art at the very time when 
Renaissance art reached its highest perfection. Since that time what hidden treasures have 
been brought to light! Herculaneum and Pompeii, from the fact of their being suddenly 
buried as they Htocal, have given us details which could never have survived a more protracted 
decay; whilst the number of isolated discoveries bos been considerable, as in a tomb at 
t'er\*ctri, where the relief decorations are partly cut in the tufa, and portly formed in stucco. 

Wljen in Ikime, in the spring of 1859, I saw two seimlchral chambers on the Via Latina, 
which had been discovered a few months before. Their vaulted ceilings [fig. 1] were elegantly 
ornamented with stucco in low relief, panelled with mouldings and medallions, all executed 
with a delightful freedom and delicacy. Within, the medallions, figures of children or animals, 
modelled in situ ; the reUef slight, the touch free, the design completed or expressed here and 
there by an outline indented in the ground. .\ few simple colours were used between the 
mouldings to express the division of the surface. The date of the structure is about x.n. 160, 
as indicated by the siyna UtfiU/iria on the bricks. 

IMthin tlie last few years also have been found, in the Parne.sina grounds, the buried 
remains of buildings ornamented with stucco reliefs of an elegance and a refinement of 
execution quite unsurpassable [»« AcadpiVcr]. One great value of these works is the lesson 
they teach in ihe adjustment of the aotu^ treatment in execution to the nature of the material. 
The whole surface speaks aloud of the ready and dexterous use of fingers and tools on a light 
plastic material. It is most uistnictive to comimre the treatment of the carvings in stone or 
marble found in the same ezeavatioDS. In these the execution is firm and crisp, the design 
relieved here and there hy strong shadows; whereas, in the plaster ornament, there are no 
strong shadows, only enough—barely enough—to express the design. One almost imagines 
the stucco yet moist, still imprcesible to the touch. It is as if some fairy goddess had found 
it soft, and lightly fingered it. There is a sense of evanescence about it, whilst the charm of 
perfect attainment remahis. 

Le-t us now turn for a time to a very l>eautiful but very different growth of plaster 
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decoration—that which was developed under thoMohanimedHii conqiieroni. In the laat quarter 
of the ninth centnrA' of our era was criteted the {^eat Motuiuc of Ihii Tooloon at Cairo. Its 
brick «all» were entirely coattnl with plaater, and on the same material were oiecatc<l all ita 



no. I.~csam mroiATmit, low wbui* ix nvrvo. non thi rAinrao ti>nm m th« nt laiua, aoMr. 
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beuutifnl decorations [tig. 2]. These art- n.'petition castings, and take the form of Itands, or 
borders, of admirably designed conventional ornament, which frame the pointed arches and are 
continue*] as “ imposts '* connecting them. OUiers are used ns frie 2 CB alrave the arches ; the 
woo<len plate which carries the roof being carved with inscriptions in Kufic character and 
forming a cornice. Long exposure to the weather seems to have destroyed all trace of the 
colour and gilding with which it was doubtless illuminated ; but it remains a very valuable 
early example of a refined 
and dignified use of simple 
means. Even the capitals 
of the angle shafts of the 
piers are cut or cast in 
plaster. 

.\nother building, 
erected about a century 
later, but in a very ruinous 
state, the Mosque of El 
Hakim, still retains some 
remains of its external 
plaster decorations, as well 
as of the friezes of Kufic 
inscriptions, worked in 
plaster, which ornamented 
its interior walls. 

Without pursuing the 
subject through all its 
|)eriod8 in the .\rabic art of 
^^i]yi>t, it should be men* 
tioued that plaster con¬ 
tinued to i>e used there as 
an im|)ortant factor in 
decoration, both external 
and internal, throughout 
the developments of its 
architecture during the 
next five centuries. The 
ornamentation of the 
domes, l>oth inside and 
outside, is not a little re¬ 
markable. The use of a 

- . . . nu. t.—Motqra or tn notinni, runu. 

hue stucco, or gesso, in low 

relief ornament, as a preparation for gilding and colour on the woo«len beams of its fiat roofs, 
should also be notic(>d. 

Hut of a wider celebrity, and more easy of access to us, is that wonderful footprint of the 
Moor in Spain — the palace of the Alhambra. Here is the verj' a{)otheosis of plaster: of plaster 
casting, carried, perhaps, to on excess of richness and elalwration, but never toeing its true 
quality of ornament designed purposel}' for casting. 

As more or less elalioration is intended, the ornament is designed in one, two, or three 
strata. That which projects most is the simplest, the ieadiug motive, and the rncatlrcment of 
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the more complex ornament of the next stratum. Thu latter, often cnriclicd on the surface, 
winds in and out of this bolder form, filling the intei^-als, but never disturbing its outline. 
With all its elal>oration it will “ draw from the mould ’* at one operation. Surely, there is 
something to be learnt here. It is not necessary to follow Mijres^pie design in order to pursue 
a legitimate principle, but it is evident that very beautiful effects are possible with very simple 
means, and with a very simple material. The important thing is to understand why so much 
can l;e attained by a mere repeat casting. 1 think it is mainly because (1 ^ the designers tlioroughly 
understood grace of line and how to fill their 8]>aces. (2) They never lost sight of the fact 
that the work was to be cast. (3l Most important of all, the re{)etition did not include the 
representation of natural objects, for it is where representations of nature are concemetl that 
repetition is offensive. 

As you know, this plaster-work was made glorious with colour. The other wonderful 
details and accessories of the building show bow little economy had here to do with the use 
of plaster. In more truly European art we get little glimpse of the decorative use of stucco 
during the mediwval times until the fifteenth century, when it l>ocame important. A very 
original and striking example, belonging to the middle of that centuiy, is to l>e seen in the 
drum of the dome of San Eustorgio at Milan. This si»ace is occtipiwl by a series of twenty 
standing angels in high relief, varied in attitude, and supiiorting a cord, from which are 
suspended curious bell-shaped bouipiets of riowers and foliage; the whole jiluced against a flat 
arcading. .\l)ove and below these are flatly moulded cornices, whilst the wall lunettes are 
framed by bands of low relief ornament and a frieze of cherubs* heads. This is the work of 
that able sculptor-architect, Michelozzo Miohelozzi, of Florence, and is sjiid to have l>een 
executed in 1462.* 

In the second half of the fifteenth centiury we find Bernardino Finturicchio making con¬ 
siderable use of low relief enrichments, not only for the mouldings with which he divided the 
surfaces which he had to decorate, but as ornamental features within the paintings themselves, 
a practice much condemned by Vasari, as making the things which should be 8nf)ordinato the 
most prominent. Those, however, who have seen his works in the “ Appnrtamenti Borgia " 
of the Vaticnn,t and in the famous •• Libreria” at Siena, must allow that, from the decorative 
point of view, Pinturicchio knew what he was about. In what materuil these relief enrich¬ 
ments were executed, I am not sure ; it certainly admitted of being prepare<l in moulds and 
affixed to the work; and, when I lost visited Siena, I was interested to observe that the band 
of richly-coloured interlace<l ornament, which divides the ceiling vaulting in the last-named 
work, had in one place become detached, and that the relief ornament was, in that case, 
mounted upon u thin ground of linen or paper, which had been bent to the shape and so 
affixed to the plaster vaulting. 

Within a few years after this, Bnuuante was at work on St. Peter’s ; and, in summing up 
his life and his services to architecture, Vasari says that ** Ilis continual investigations fre«pientlv 
resulteil in the discovery of some useful invention whereby the art was largely enriched. 
Among other instances of this was the metluxl of vaulting with gypsum and that of preparing 
stucco, Imtb known to the ancients, but the secret of which was lost in their ruin, and had 
remained concealed even to the time of this master " (II, 442). Elsewhere ho mentions 
that the stucco Bramante used at St. Peter’s was “of limestone and puzzolana.” 


* An esoellgnt eokmrixt isoilcl o( ihbi doue, nuula bjr 
Coutolani. to » »eale o( |^, It in tlis Houtb Kcni>in(^n 
MuMom. 

t In (penkioR id lb« »tDCCo onuunenU In the Rorgie 
•I*mnenU of Itemeniino Hntnriocbio, V'luari eUo ; 

out the meihode now praetited in itueeo were not known 
•t thiit time, end the anor* meiitioniMi onuunrni* lurr for 


the nKMt port niinfd." Thi» miui hnve i,«-n ■ eomcwlmt 
eijH^wted .UtemeiU At .n; rate, they h«»« hewn very 
^lenlly repeinNl «kI r,n be judge.! of to .Uy. A vrrV 
^nt.fnl UMidcl of one of three nuertiiirnl*. to » Kuh, 
of A, it in the ^uth Kenelnctun Muerum. end that of 
enothrr. in the Moeriim et Edinbargh. 
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A very complete account of the source from whence were derived the delicate stucco 
decorations in the Vatican Loggie and the Villa Madiima is to be foun<l in Vasari (V. lU), 
who niuratea how Raffaelle and Giovanni da Udine went together to see some subterranean 
cluunbers then just discoveretl in excavating the Baths of Titus. “ These were covered all 
over with minute grottesche, small figures, stories and ornaments executetl in stucco of verj’ 
low relief. With tliese minute ornaments in stucco were mingled portions in colour of 
the most ^-aried lienuty." Both Baifaelle and Giovanni “ were seized with astonishment at 
the freshness, beauty, and excellent manner of these works,” and so much was Giovanni 
impressed by them “ that he devoted himself wholly to the study tliereof,” and reproduced 
them “ with so much grace and facility, that nothing more was now wanting to him than the 
knowledge of the inanuer in which the stucco was comi>ounded.” 

“ Many before his time had,” says Vasari, “ used a comi)o»ition made of gypsiun, chalk, 
Greek pitch, wax, and pounded bricks, which they had then gilded with gold.* But they 
had not succeetled in (liscovering the true method of making Ktucco similar to that used on 
the works discovere<l in the ancient grottoes and chambers." That which was l>eing used in 
St. Peter’s was, he says, “ of limestone and puzzolana " in moulds of clay; but with this he 
could not obtain tho delicacy’ and fineness of the ontiiine, nor the whiteness of colour. He 
therefore first trie<l pounded travertine instead of the puzzolana, hut found this gave *' rather 
a livid than a pure white.” Kiually he coini>oundod finely powdered white marble with the 
lime from white travertine, “ and found that he had thus indubitably succeeded in producing 
the stucco of the ancients, with all the properties that were to be desire4l therein." t He 
showed the results to Uaffaelle, “ who at once caused Giovanni to decorate all the x-anltings of 
the Papal Loggie with Uie most Iteautiful ornaments in stucco. The whole work was executed 
in mezzo and basso-relievo, the decorations being varied by stories, Inndscai^es, foliage and 
other fancies." He goes on to say that " these works of Giovanni, for the beauty of their 
design, for the richness of invention displayed in the figures, and for the colouring, whether 
in stucco or pouitiug, are indt)e<l to be preferred to the ancients ’’; and he procceils to 
expatiate on the truth and charm of the painteil details from natural objects which Giovanni 
represented there; and the same treatment was adopted in the decorations of tho Villa 
Madama. 

Mrs. Mcrrifield quotes from the ** Marciana Manuscript ’’ (in the Library at Venice) Die 
actual recipe for this stucco, as given by a sculptor, Jacopo Tatti (di Monte S. Savino), who 
hud tried it. He had been at Florence with Giovanni da Udine, and had also l>een at Borne 
under Julius II. The proportions were: ** finely powdered travertine Slbs., and if you would 
have it finer and more delicate, take fine marble instead of travertine, and ‘Jibs, of slaked 
lime. Mix them together with water, and l>eat Uiem well b>getlier like a fine i*asto, and 
execute what works you please with it, either by forming it with your hands, or in moulds, 
and dry it in the slmde." Tho writer proceeds with instructions for making it white by using 
fine iwwder of white had imd lime on the damp surface; hut this was probably only required 
w hen the travertine was used. We have here therefore extremely detailed information as to 
the material employed on two of the most famous and important works of the period of the 
zenith of Italian art. 

But Giovanni was by no means the only—nor even the chief—stucco worker among that 
wonderful band of young artists in the Vatican. If his delicate skill was paramount in the 

* Thr roinpoaition here g'lvm by VitMui teeiuii in- t Probably Knidnl by •otor mleivooc-to Pliny or Yitia- 
consruoui. 1 aussot ** poMibls Umt the Oreck pitch •ixl ttiu>. Thv work ol th« Utt« had Ihrn be*n iMcnUy 
wax wtra naeil (or th* mould*; while the sypmuD, cliolk. printed lor the firat time, 
and pounded bricks were the ingredient* o( the itoeco. 
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l>eantifal little tiKMlallions in vrhich ho oinulatod the ancients, to his fellow-worker, Pierino 
del Vaga, mast l)e assigned even a liigher place. Of all the artists in that wonderfal gronp. 
Piero was the one whose work, whether in relief or in colour, shows him to have had the 
finest decorative {lerceptions. As an omamontist, and as n decorative colourist, he stands pre¬ 
eminent, and his 
stncco-work hoe a 
(jiiolityof fine decora¬ 
tive approiiriateness, 
both in design and 
scale, that has Iicen 
surpassed by none. 
Of his liolder coiicei>- 
tions the great ceiling 
of the Sala Regia is a 
fine example [fig. .H]. 
It is of this work in 
stucco tliat Vasari ex¬ 
claims, “ of a truth it 
may justly lie affirmed 
to have suqnssed all 
that has ever been 
done in that manner 
by the ancients or 
moderns.” Of work 
on a smaller scale he 
executed much in the 
Vatican iA)ggie and 
elsewhere. His deco¬ 
ration of the little 
Loggia of the Doria 
Palace at Oenoa I 
look iijKm as one of 
the most perfect d»N;o- 
rative works in nil 
Italy. “ He was Ixi- 
loveil by RaiTaclIc as 
a son,” says the old 
chronicler. 

The use of stucco 
decorations increased 
no. ^-rnuBo or tki wu BWiu, vatka.'i. duiiug the sixteenth 

century, not only in 

Italy but throughout all those States to which her influence extended: but, before (|uittmg 
Italy, one or two of the artists who became famous for its use in the later half of that 
century should bo mentioned. Of these Alessandro Vittoria is one of the l»cst known 
and his work under Sansovino at Venice, in the liibreria (lately damaged by the fall of the 
great Campanile), and in the “ Scab d’ Oro ” of the Dui-al Palace, said to have l>cen com- 
plete<l in l."i77, are characteristic examples of his style. There are. of course, hundreds 
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of examples by less knovrn men, or by artists now unknown, scattereil through all the cities 
of Italy. 

There is one of a high onler, of which I have never seen mention, in the clinrcb of Sta. 
Maria delle Grazio at Milan. Tlie lower wall of tlie fifth cliapel to Uie right, on entering the 
church, is decorated in low relief with the figures of four angels, about six feet high, supiwrfing 
garlands or festoons of flowers and foliage—the wh«>le 8urmoante<l by a frieze and cornice, 
above which are the fresco 
decorations. This is a very 
graceful and licautiful work 
attributed by the local cus¬ 
todian to Vincenzo Vicen- 
tino, the gem engraver, of 
the latter part of the six- 
U'enth century, but on what 
authority I am not aware. 

But it was some forty 
years or more before the 
completion of these last- 
named works that Francis I. 
had attracted to France 
some of the most capable 
of tile Italian artists who 
were skilled in stucco. Of 
these Primaticcio and II 
Itosso came to France 
about 1530, and, wliilst 
producing the wonderful 
stucco decorations of Fon¬ 
tainebleau [fig. 4], in¬ 
fluenced French design and 
French sculpture for many 
a day. They were followed, 
twenty years later, by Nic- 
colo dcir Abbate, to whom 
came also his three sons, 
the youngest becoming, 
after n time, the director or 
manager of these decorative 


m. 4.—«uin vt ruMkTiucio^ wom, aatuoiT <h duxcoi^ *- torrinnuAr. 


works. Certainly it would 
be imiKisaible to make 
plastic art of a high order take a larger share in interior decoration. But I must own, though 
with much admiration for the art and grace of the separate jiarts, that the whole is overcharged, 
one may almost saj- overstoi'ked, with those graceful, long-limbed figures. 'I heir very numbeV 
provinces a sense of superfluity, and encumbers the judgment. But for the study of what may 
be dune in stucco it is u fine field for the student; and it was the |>arentof the rich decorations 
of Louis Xn .’a reign, which, in their tuni, became the model for civilised Europe [fig. 6], • 

^ But. at the same time when the French king. Francis, was so actively encouraging Italian 
artists to bring their talents to his Court, our own Henry VHl., his rival, had slTniln r 
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ambiiionB, and was zealous to secure the services of able artists. In this ho was very 
successful, many of those who came over being pupils or relations of those who were at work 



rro, k-'axuni p'trvujn^ nii tm’rvt. 


on the masterpieces of the Vatican, members of that famous band who had Itaffaellc as 
leader. Pie^ Torrigiano was among the earliest. Ho completed the bronze monument to 
Henry VII. in 1619, and had died in Spain, a victim to the Inquisition, in 1522. It was to 
the Palace of Nonsuch, begun in 1638, that the new stream of talent was directed, and 
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although not a vustige of it now n^tnains, the names of some of the men who adorned it are 
a guarantee that the work within and without was neither coarse nor commonplace,* and that 
the figures with which the stucco “ histories ’’ were peopled wore far more graceful and refined 
in design tluin any which had previously been executed in England for decorative purposes. 

1 am at a loss to understand why any question has been raised lately about their external 
{lauels having U'en worked in stucco. There is not really tlie smallest doubt on the subject. 
Not only did King Henry send for artists who could work in stucco, but John Evelyn, who 
was well trained to observe, who had travelled and studied in Italy, and knew the works done 
there, expressly states the fact. As to the improbability that such work would be done in 
plaster and left exposed, why, there are plenty of examples done more roughly, and within 
the next seventy or eighty years, which remain to this day, in spite of exposure and often 
neglect. 

External decorative work in plaster continued to be a feature of many English houses, 
l)olh in town and country, till the close of the seventeenth century. But it was, of course, 
the interior which was the more important field for such decorations, and from the time of 
Nonsuch onwards, through the himdred years following, no house of any pretence was without 
its elaborate plaster ceiling and frieze; and though many Imve perished — too often by fire— 
there can hardly be a county in England which caiuiot still sliow examples of fine panelled 
ceilings and chimney fronts, or of those ornamented with the scroll " strapwork " which was 
on English development. Many good examples exist in Scotland also. 

I shall not dwell on the work of this period now, because it lias been more fully studied 
and illustrated than any other. It came to an end in the reign of Charles I. Undoubtedly 
the Englisli plaster work of that time was admirably suited for domestic work, and affords 
most useful suggestions.t 1 venture to offer, however, one or two criticisms as to its use. In 
the first place, to take as a model such a panelled ceiling of a moderately sized room, and to 
adapt it for a big room or hall by magnify ing all its parts, appears to me to l>e a serious 
blunder. The work was never very refined in execution, and to magnify it is to make it coarse. 
.\gain, to mistake its defects for beauties is to lower the whole standard of art execution. 
But the other day 1 heard tlie w avy unevenness of surface and the broken line of mouldings 
spoken of as a valuable ])art of the excellence of Uieeo ceilings, with a lament that we did not 
so work now. This is a very spurious form of admiration. A broken or bulging wall is 
more “ pictureuiuo ” than one built straight and plumb; but no one wants to build a wall 
bulging or broken on that account. 

The fact is that, admirable in many ways as these old English coiliugs ore, few of the 
men who did tliem hod eitlior the art or the skill of the Italians who made ornamental plaster 
work popular. These latter endea>*oured to make their work perfect in modelling and in 
finish. The figures introduccnl were true works of art. But in the English plaster-work of 
the time you can hardly find a figure that is not more or less l>arbaric in execution, and the 
minor ornament, effective as it is, is often greatly wanting in grace of line and in intelUgcnt 
modelling. These things are dr/ecit ; and while much charm remains, do not let us mistake 
the defects for tlie charms, and imitate imperfections which the original worker would gladly 
have avoided. Such Chinese conservatism is a dry-rot to any art. 

Our next step in English plaster-work is one which leaves behind all trace of the 


* **! mnek mlmlivd kow It had lasted ao well and t I may mention that two complete roosns. «ith the 
inUre since Ike time ol Hen. VTIL exposed as the; are to original eeiUnas and oak |«uicllinx. ka\e now been fitted op 
tke lire; and pltty It is Ifaor are not taken out and pn In the SonUi Kensington Museum, 
serv'd In tome dtis plsce; a swlteris would become tkora.” 

'Eveljrn's Mem.: 8 Jan. IMC.) 
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remaining Gothic influences, uml lakes iw atraight to the classic work of Jones and Wren. 
Tlie gup caused by the Civil War made the change more complete; and the great building 
operations in London, after the Fire, oi>ened the way to new men and new methods. Again 
were French and Italian plaster-workers inviteil to England in Charles U.’s reign, and 
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examples of their work, or work done under their influence, may bo fomul acattered through 
the country. Besides the work in St. Paul's, St. Stephen's Walbrook, and other City churches, 
tlu- (.Ilmind of Trinity College, Oxford, may Iw cited as a good typical specimen of the plaster 
ornamentation, os it is also a more than usually fine one of the woodwork of that time. 

One feature, to be found in some of the plaster decoration executed towards the end of 
the seventeenth century, is the elaborate modelling of bruit, flowers, and foliage in full rehef, 
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often ill jiarts quite detached from the grounds, and supported either hy wires embedded in 
the plaster or by small sticks of tough wood. I call to mind good examples at Euston Hall, 
in Norfolk, and at Barrington Hall ui Oxfordshire, besides many in smaller houses; but the 
most important and characteristic is iierhai« that in the cliaiiel of tlie Royal Hospital at 
Kilmainham, built in 1680, of which, by the courtesy of Messrs. Jackson, who liave lately 
renewed it. 1 am able to show a good illustration and u portion of the original work [figs. 6 and 7]. 
In this the smaller flowers were attached by means of the long thorns of the blackthorn, which 
have been used also in the new work. But tins work, full as it is of artistic ingenuity and 
clever modelling, was, by that very ingenuity, departing from any true principles of stucco 
work, and therefore hastening the decay of the art. 

The well-known ceiling of the Chaiad (of King C’lmrles the MotUt) at Tunbridge Wells 
(under which 1 sat for the first five years of my school life) is of much coarser execution, and 
was executed hy Englishmen alioiit 1703. 

.\n excellent example of the Wren school is that in the board-room of the New River 
Company (165)3) [fig. 8J. The foliage of the border panels is iHirhaps rather heavy for the 
height of the room—about 1*2 ft. 6 in.—Imt it is free and spirited. The alternation of the rose 
and sunflower rosettes, in the margin, reminds one of the same treatment in St. Paul's (carving 
of the west door architrave). The small subjects are modelled freely in a very Italian manner. 

.\notlier mansion, " Stunsted," near Emsworth, built in 1687, but lately destroyed by 
fire, contained, l>esides some goo^l carving of the “ Grinling Gibbons ” type, some fine and 
unusual plaster decoration. Fortunately the latter to some extent resisted the fire, and has 
been renewed by Messrs. Jackson under Mr. Reginald Blomfield's direction. The fine frieze of 
life-size children could still be seen in ntu, os well as portions of the ornament. It does not 
seem to be known hy whom these were modelled. 

The next mmlification of style was largely due to Kent. In his designs the plaster 
oriuimentation is mainly used os architectural cmrichmcnt, bold in treatment—sometimes too 
l)old for the space; hut eflectivc in its way. He was an able designer, and many of his ceiling 
designs are extant. His work may be seen in Burlington House, Kensington P^uce, (JUiswick 
House, Houghton, and many'country mansions. 

Following closely on Kent’s work came a flood of plaster ornament derived from the 
French work of the time (Louis XV.). This was sometimes really good; often straggling 
and par^ioseless, yet not without a certain elegance. There arc still hundreds of drawing-room 
ceilings in London, from Lincoln's Inn to Mayfair, ornamented in this style (dating from 
1730 to 1750). The best of it was at least partly modelled; but the greater part was cost 
and fixed. It rarely has either the grace or the finish of the French work of that time; and 
of Louis XV. ornament one must say, as of the little girl in the rhyme, that “ when it was 
good it was very, very good ; but when it was l«d it was horrid." With this style practically 
stucco modelling came to an end. .\1I that followed was cost and fixed. Just as, in Franco, 
the staid and somewhat prim style of Louis XVI. succeeded the exuberant treatment of that 
of his predecessor, so in England, the ornament but now described was succeeded by lliat 
which is connected with the name of the brothers Adam. 

It is an instructive fact that the change was due to the same influence which had pro¬ 
duced the detail of the Vatican Loggie and the Villa Madama, namely, that of the antique 
stucebi in the excavated ruins of Rome. The dilTerencc in the result is perhaiw easy to 
account for: Giovanni da Udine studied them, as an artist, by endeavouring to produce similar 
work with his own hands. Robert Adam, as a draughtsman, copied them on pa])cr. as did 
probably the Frenchmen through whom France adopted the style. It was undoubt^ly elegant 
and the effect refined; and, since the method of reproduction was mechanical, it lent itself to 
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very extensive use. The number of town and eountiy houses built in George III.’s time was 
enormous; and the examples of this form of plaster decoration proportionately numerous 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland. Tliey often include very charming medallions, cast from 
good models, of heads, single figures, or groups, in the “ classical ” taste ; and the arrange* 
ment and clistribution of the ornament are usually excellent. It luts the one defect that the 
touch of the hand is not upon it. It is too well known, and has been too largely illustrated, 
to make it necessary to give examples here. The latest of much merit arc perhaps to be found 
in the houses of Portland 
Place. 

I do not think that we 
need touch on the incon* 
sequent vagaries which the 
next half century produced ; 
and I turn aith a shudder 
from any mention of the 
plaster Gotliic vaulting and 
pinnacles of Strawberry Hill 
and its imitators. Much good 
plaster work lias been done 
in the last lialf of the nine¬ 
teenth centniy, but it has 
always l)een in tlie form of 
attempts, sometimes very 
successful, to reproduce a 
past stylo, and by casting. 

There is, however, one valu¬ 
able innovation which must 
be noticed, namely, the intro¬ 
duction and constantly ex¬ 
tended use, since 1861, of the 
“ fibrous-plaster " method. 

For many kinds of plaster 
decoration it presents im¬ 
mense advantages. It does 
away with the great danger 
of enormous overhead weight, 
and requires so much the 
less timber stmctm'o to 
carry it; it con lie execute<l 
quickly, and it dries i]uickly. These are important, tliough not the only advantages. 

It IS by no means so modern an invention as is often assumed. I remember seeing 
at Genoa, more than forty years ago (in the old Bank of St. George, I think), several largo 
statues, of tlie sixteenth or seventeenth century, wliich were constructed of plaster and 
canvas on wooden framework. 

Its modern use in England came about in this wise. A Frencliman, Bo Sachy, who had 
tried to work it in France and failed, was under some obligation to onr old friend Owen 
Jones, who acquired an involuntary interest in it. Owen Jones sought my father’s advice 
about it, and he accom|>anied Owen Jones to Messrs. Jackson, of Rath'bono Place, and 
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strongly advised the latter to purchase the patent, which they did. It was not till after con¬ 
siderable practice in its use that they made it commercially successful; but it has now 
become, j^erhaps, the most important part of their work. 

Ornamental work in plaster or stucco must always continue to In* a very t'alunble means 
to the internal decoration of our buildings. Its artistic value will vary necessarily with the 
talent brought to liear n|)on it. Its facility is at once its reeoininendation and its danger. 
Hut it U i)erhaps well to be sometimes reminded that the simplest materials have not been 
scorned by the greatest men, and that the finished result of any art pleases, not only by the 
talent bestowed on it. but by the fitness of the limitations which the artist has imi>os^ on 
himself. 

I with to tckiiowltdfie mv obllgaticn (or tMiatanor Id the Uluatnition of thif Ftprr: to MeMin. Jtcluon. (or the 
kMui of pbntosrtpb* tnd rxunplet; to Mr. MllUr (ilre««*ei] tinc« tbi* Fa|HT wtt written), (or hi* uponUiitotu offer o( 
cxamplv* ; to Mr. Motuell. (or permiviioo to mtke ilPle* (rum bit pbotograpliii; tnil to Mr. Srtrir, Srerrtor; ol ihr Ntw 
River Campon;, (or enoblins mo to pIiotORrtpb the reillm; o( their intorestinK room. I oni olto Indebtnl to tbe 
A. A. Cimerw Club, tnd to the •Uff o( Ui* Botnl o( Kduettion tl Snutb KenninKtoo. (or the lotn ot man; excellent 
tiide*, tome prepared exptestl; (or me; to tbe Utter Inetitutioa tUo (or ««Tertl vtlutble example*; tnd I have to 
tbtnk Mr. Battford (or willing aid, bat partially repretenteil by a tet o( photoffrapli* of “ .Vdtni " oeillnfn. 

And to tbote who may wi*b to poniie further the history of ornamental pUiter anil ttueco work. I may direct their 
attention. (Imt *a reitonl* the employment of (oreipn artist*, to a very intcrmllng and inlormloK iUper by the Ute Hir 
pigby Wyatt, retd at tbit Inatitnte ISth May 18<>8, and to on excellent tnd cuncit* Paper by Mr. O. T. Robinton. retd 
her* In liOl. Paper* by Mr. Uiuil Champneya, and nthen. are to be (onnd oloo in tbe iortstta o( the Inatitnte; and 
onlyUet Deeemliet a Paper of t mure technical kind wot read by Mr.(i. P. Bankart bebit* tlie Architectnrti AtoocUtion. 
The welMmown book by Mr. MilUr, pnbliihed in 1S07, contain* an inttmluctory cht|iter, by .Mr. O.T. Robinson, on the 
bletorlcol tide of tha lubject, wblUt the book iteelf it (airly exhanstive on tbt technical side, and laviobly illuttrated. 

J. U. C 


DISCUSSION OF MH. CR.\CE S PAPER. 

Mr. Ai.FnKn DARnysiiiBE. F.S.A., rice-/Vctii/rii/, in tlu« Chair. 


Mit. R. PHEN K SPIERS [F.], F.S.A.. in propot- 
ing a vote of thanks, naid he should like to express 
hi.a own obligations to Mr. Crave for undertaking to 
bring this subject before the IiiBiitiite. Although 
it hail been treated on various othiT occasions in 
that mom, he felt sure Mr. ('race would treat 
it in a new way, and bring to their knowk>dgo 
new facts and new data, and also give a gencim 
historical survey which would be a vnhiablo snp- 
plenieiu to what had lierm done la-fore. He was 
glail Mr. Crace had refiTred to mistakes made in 
some of tbe uiodoni work, wbere the authors 
seemed to imitate defects, and lookeil upon them 
as beauties because they leanetl to the pictarewiue. 
In one or two papers read before the .Association, 
that ap(>carcd to be emphasised as a desirable 
attainment. Mr. Crace might have commended 
latter work even more than he had done when 
e refem«d to those early crude brick walls as 
having probably received a coating of stucco- 
pmliably decorated. As a matter of fact it was to 
the nlaster that the crude brick walls of antiquity 
owisl their preservation. Even now, amongst the 


ruins of Mesopotamia, in buildings dating hack 
perhaps from K.OOO to 8,•‘>00 years B.c., were found 
walla mvervd with stucco, which owed their pre¬ 
servation in great measure to that material. In 
those days the walls as a rule were painted; he 
did not know whether sculpture decoration had 
been found or noL Mr. Crace hail referred to Dr. 
Evans’s paper on Knossos, carrying them bock to 
something like eighteen centimes before Christ. 
The slides shown of plaster figures discovered there 
— one of a bull’s heail, anoUier showing part of a 
human figure of extraordinary |)Ower in model¬ 
ling—revealed a refinement of which they itnd hod 
lutherto no conception. A large number of decora¬ 
tive details in stucco were also employed through¬ 
out the palace: it was in fact tin* chief means 
useil for decorating the interior. In the representa¬ 
tions of the capitals of the columns which were 
shown, on what was known as the Temple Fresoo, 
he had been told tlint there was only one way in 
which they could have been formed, and that was 
by stucco mouldings round them. Some of the 
most interesting oxamplee Mr. Crace had shown 
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were from Rome, luid these mi^'ht be greatly cx> 
tended, because the series of buildings found in 
the Ratlis of Titus, in the various tombs in Rome, 
and in the villa of Hadrian at Tivoli, wi-re of 
extraordinary- beauty. He bad recognise^l, hi a 
l)Ook lately publishe<1. one or two ceilings he had 
himself sketched in earlier days but had for¬ 
gotten where they came from: and in looking 
over them again it occurred to him that the work 
was iullnitcly more beautiful when on a ciirt'isl 
surface or on a vault. Adam copie<l all the 
ceilings he came across in Homo and at Tivoli, 
but his rcpro<lnctions had always l>etn on flat 
ceilings ; and they never produced tlie cflfect that 
they did on the vaults in Rome. Looking at these 
tiat ceilings, he always felt that there was a 
tendency to sag. He could not help thinking the 
effect would have been much tiner in the English 
ceilings if there Itad been a slightly curveil surface. 
Even in the .\dani series one occasionally found 
segmental ceilings; but we seemed to have given 
tliein up entirely. He had himself once or twice been 
able to do it on semi-domes, and the decoration 
at once lent itself to the expanse of the vault. 
In showing them the series of iH-auliful friezes 
with >fohamraedaii decoration, Mr. Croce had .said 
it was eminently ploster-like in its treatment of 
the de.sign of tlic figures in that material. .\s a 
curious illu.stration of that, the most successful 
court in the Crystal Palace was the Alhambra 
Court, done by Owen Jones; it was the closest re- 
seinhlance ever made. To form the vault there 
only eight moulds, lie lielieved, were reqiiinsl, aiul 
(twen Jones had n-prtxlnced tliat extraordinary 
ceiling with consummate skill. It was this keep¬ 
ing the material to its proper nso which made 
the .Alhambra the beautiful structure it was. .Mr. 
('race bad shon-n a figure of that famous work of 
Micbelozzi's at San Eustorgio, Milan, and it 
might be interesting to uiembera to know- that it 
was diKitned so lieautiful that they Imd had a 
small model mode of it at South Kensington. 
Anyone going to the .square room there would 
sec the effect of those beautiful figim-s. They 
were meant to be seen from the floor, and were 
more lieniitiful when seen from below. There 
had lately Wn published in the JiurliinjUm 
Mitijusvie a very fine bronze recently discoveitHl 
behind a picture in the Wallace Collection. It 
prohiihly dated from the sixtiwnth century, ami 
WHS the same sort of figure that Michelozzi hud 
emptoyeil in his figures in the frieze above re- 
fernsl to. There wa< a very fine ceiling at the 
top of the staircase in the Polpbin Hot* l at 
Southampton, which wim <|nite w-nrtb going to 
see when in tlrnt town. Tiny hail of course a 
great iifTection for Holwrt Chambers and his 
work. There were some magnificent ceilings 
in Somerset House. Being anxious to sec the 
rooms that were occnpietl by the Hoyal .Aeadeiiiy 
froin 17HO to he got permi.ssion to go 
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over them: and to hi- delight he found the 
ceilings almost intact. They were oxtramoly 
intere.sting because they were dt-coroted by many 
of the members of the Academy, and were* all set 
out and designed by Robert Chambers. He was 
sure they were extremely oblige<I to Mr. Grace for 
the great trouble be had taken—he hod luul to 
ransack the records of so many countries to get 
his news; and he could not have done better 
than give such an interesUng and comprelienaive 
ritunU, so that they might see what the value of 
plaster bad been in ancient times, and the oxtni- 
onlinary advantage it suggested for future use. 
Of late the industry had licen taken into account 
again, and at the .Art Workers* linild they had 
iuul one or two demonstrations when artists came 
and modelled the ceilings before the students. 
That son of work should l>e encouraged. He felt 
certain there was a way open for a new devtdop- 
ment of plaster, and ho hoped Mr. Grace's |>aper 
would turn the attention of the public to it, so 
that it would be employed in future. 

Mn. (i. H. FELLOWES PRY.N’NE [F.], in 
seconding the vote of thanks, said the subject 
brought before them by Mr. Grace was inlensely 
interesting. They who lived in England must bo ex¬ 
cused for thinking that they could not use this plaster 
and stucco work externally with much advantage. 
With our variable and damp climate, wo find over 
an«l over again that cement, however well prepared 
it be, will flake off. The exaiuple.s of exterior 
.stucco or plaster work during the Victorian era 
had not been very encouraging. For that reason 
he supposed it had not been studied as a material 
to lie used extemallv with much success iu this 
country. Historically, of course, the very elements 
of their work told them how wonderfully this 
material was used in the very earliest days—even 
in some of the examples of the second century, 
which Mr. Grace hod put before them, one could 
trace the models of Adam's own designs. They 
hud, however, in the ancient work a simplicity, 
n grace, and a freedom that even Adam found 
it difilcult to copy. Looking l>ackward iiidMs], 
the old examples were almost overwhelming; 
they made them feel how far they had fallen 
liehind those who bad gone liefure. The cx- 
aniple.s, however, from the Alhambra and Tunis 
showed them so clearly what was the right treat- 
ment of plaster for internal decoration, that the 
paper was justified even on that account alone. 
When one remembered tliose wonderful ceilings 
overflowing with han^ng fruit and rfnc, of the 
Inter Renaissance period, now so much copied in 
dlflerent designs, one felt that it was not the right 
treatment. It was beautiful in some ways, hut 
not a design suitable for plaster. The earlier 
men as at the .Alhambra—seemed to have grasped 
the very elements of their material in getting 
their different surfaces: and in that respect we 
should endeavour to follow them. .As regards 
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fibrouit plasttcr, we were, to some extent, in 
oilvance of those who Itad gone before; for in 
Une mAterial our scope was xety wide indeed. 
In tibroui plaster we were able to bring out in a 
light way some most beautifnl rffocts: to get 
perfect modelling on to a very light .surface. The 
hea\'y' tigiires of tlie Renai&sance period, or of the 
eighteenth or l>cginningof the nineteenth century, 
seemed to overweight o ceiling to a great degree, 
not only in appearance but constructionally; hut 
with fibrous plaster the character of the con¬ 
struction was so light that there was no danger 
of this defect. In low relief work there was a 
large field open to them. Mr. Gerald Moira 
had put up some panel decoration in the 
Trocadero which were richly suj^estive of wliat 
might be done in low relief. With ornament of 
that character, with figures lightly coioure<l. with 
the colours washed over, and not over-decorate<l, 
there was a large opening for effective decorations, 
espcciallv with large spaces, whore mural decora¬ 
tion migLt lie eui]doved. 

Mn. W. AUMOSfER, referring to the pla-ster 
work in Rome Mr. Grace had spoken of, said be 
saw it a little while ago, and it struck him as being 
mine of the most beautiful ho had ever seen. It 
showed al>solntely the free touch of the hand. 
He and his companions had studied it very closely, 
and tried to find out the method of working it. 
Hedid not think they came to a conclusion, after all, 
wlietber the work was begun by applying pla-ster 
to the surface and then adding to it by degrees, 
and working it in that wav. If so, it wa.s wonder¬ 
ful the way it hnd stuck to its ground, because 
Ibere it remained perfectly sound, shoa'iug no 
tendency to come away. The wonderful model¬ 
ling, apparently nearly all with steel tools, cs- 
pcciallv struck him; tlie whole work was very 
beautiful indeed. With regard to tbeEIi^abelllan 
ceilings, wliieb Mr. Grace seemed to think suffered 
from ilofi'Ctire work, ho did not quite agrM with 
him. Let them imagine those ceilings with the 


mouldings alisolutely worked through with the 
stipple, or, if they a'ere wooden mouldings wnrke«l 
very true indeed, with that moiildhig put lietweon 
them they would not look half so well. What 
made the beauty of those ceilings was that 
it was all bandaork. Roth moulding and 
modelling had been worked by hand; and ^1 was 
in barmonv. He did not mean to say tbatdefi-cis 
were not a ^ult; but it was a thousand times better 
with those defects than if the mouldings bad been 
worked mecham'cally, and the ornament had been 
modelled by hand, thus giving a quite different 
character to each part. 

Mk. grace, in responding, replied to imints 
raised daring discussion. With reference to what 
Mr. Spiers i»id as to the value of curved surfaces 
and sections for fine omainviit, he quite agreed 
that a very low relief was always seen to liottcr 
advantage on a curved .surface; the slight play of 
light and shade took away the hardness of t^dge, 
and gave something of the charm of the variable 
light on tlie landscape. At the same time they 
must not run away with the idea that artistic 
merit was to be caught up by placing it in 
particular positions, or under particular circum¬ 
stances. Adam's ornament, excellent and effc-clive 
as it was, was not to bo spoken of in the .same 
breath as the beautiful little low relief he bml 
shown from Rome [fig. 1], The one wa.s a mere 
meclianical reproduction from the model; the 
other showi-d from end to end the touch of the 
artist’s hand. Mr. Fellowes Prynne had S]ioken of 
stucco or cement as not being suitable for ex¬ 
ternal use in this climate. He (.Mr. Grace) did 
not know that be siras preiwred to advocate it; 
but the (mestiou liaving been raised whether tbo 
palace of \onsuch was over decorated with plaster 
IMUtels—be simply wanted to show that the argu¬ 
ment that noliody would have beou so foolish as 
to use piaster was a very foolish nrguineut, be¬ 
cause so many people had done it, and the work 
remainetl to this day. 


SMmKY i’HIMNFA’S. 

By H-vstweli. GraVpon, M.A.Cantab. [1.]. 

Read before the Liverpool Architectural Society, i 8 th January 1904 - 


T HK art of builJing liarl advanced a very long 
way before our ancestors found chimneys 
necessary. Even then llicy were content (or 
a century or so with a flue from the kitchen and 
one from* the hall. Modem ideas of comfort, not 
to mention the Buihling By-laws, make it neces¬ 
sary to provide every room in the house with a 
fireplace. Wo bum coal which produces a dirtier 
smoke, with a more disagrrcnhle smell, than wood; 
wo have far more curtain-^, carpets, and upholstery 
to bo spoiloil by a faulty flue, and yet twontiellt 
century science can teach very little about build¬ 
ing ohimneys. It is indeed patent to everyone 
that the more costly aii edifice and the more 
valuable the site on which it stands, the more 
difliculty is there in getting rid of the smoke. 
Walk down Castle Street and count the “ tallboys,” 
and then walk down one of thow- tiny byways 
christened by ibeir owners ** avenues," that spring 
up by tlio dozen in the suburbs, and you will see 
that in flue construction architcels know just as 
little as jerrv’-builders. This ignorajice U espe¬ 
cially exasperating, because u more aexurate 
knowledge of materials and methods of construc¬ 
tion has filled up the pitfalls of a previous genera¬ 
tion. Lnprovements in concrete, in lightning 
conductors, and in damp-courses, arc instances *, 
^y-rot is rapidly ceasing to be a bugbear. But 
no architect can guarantee to build flues that will 
draw in all weathers and under all circumstances. 
Lord Bneun commences bis delightful essay on 
^ Building ” with the sentence: “ Houses are built 
to Live in and not to Lookc on ; Therefore let Use 
1 m» preferred before Uniformitio ; Except where 
both may be had. Leave the Goodly Fabrickes 
of Houses, for Benutio only, to the EnchanUil 
Pallaces of the Ports', Who build them with 
small Cost.” But all sufferers will agree that no 
home is fit to “ live in " if the chimneys will not 
draw. This Paper will only recapitulate well- 
worn theories, and will not nrovide a imtent metU- 
cine to prevent or cure that deadly malady, a 
down-draught. 

The principle of a line is simple. Smoke con¬ 
sists «)f wanned air charged with particles of 
matter, either wholly or partially consumed. 
The wamith makes it lighter than the atmosphere, 
and therefore smoke rises by the easiest way, 
which should lie up the flue. The trouble Ix^gins 
when the flue is imperfect, inadequate, or when 
other forces arc at work counterbalancing the 
natural tendency of the smoke to rise. Failure 
may show itself in two ways—there may be a 


steady down-draught, or the upwanl draught may 
be so sluggish that puffs descend occasionally. 
The first is more nsiinl when Uie lire is just 
lighU'd or nearly out. In cither case, the nui¬ 
sance may be accentiuitcd by wind or the absence 
of it. 

The chief cause of smoky chimneys is the lai'k 
of air supply at the hose. cubic foot of fresh 
air must be provided for every cubic foot of smoke 
that passes up the chimney. Nature allows con¬ 
siderable elasticity to air, but "abhors a vacuum." 
The Royal Commission on the Ventilation of 
Factories, after making experiments, ascertained 
that an ordinary fire in an ordinary room sent 
l,0(X) cubic feet of Miioke up the flue per hour, 
and that, after hermetically sealing the windows 
ami doors, Uie i>ame flue drew .S.OOO cubic feet per 
hour. Before seeing tliis fact iiuoled I had made 
some personal observations of the smoko dis¬ 
charged through the chimney-pots above an office 
building: it seemed to me tlmt the velocity was 
five feet a second in still weather. As the dia¬ 
meter of the flues was about 7 inches, the volume 
of smoke discluirged would be 1,500 cubic feet per 
hour, or equal to the capacity of a room 1*( feet 
broad, 2"» feet long, and 12 feel high. 1 do not 
believe that in a snbstantial building 8,000 cubic 
feet of air per hour could be prcsluced with 
windows and doors hermetically scaled, unless the 
air came down one half of the chimney and the 
smoke went up the other half. It is well known 
that building with thick walls and fireproof floors, 
such as blocks of flats or offices, are most liable to 
down-draught These blocks have great numbers 
of fires lighted daily. They have yen.- few outside 
doors, and a special eilort is made in them to keep 
the windows and internal doors draught nrooi. 
In a comparatively small office building, witti the 
only entrance protected by heavy swing doors, 
there may bo 80 or 10 grates in constant use, 
every onc’of which should have its 1,000 cubic 
feet of air per hour. This supply is imp<^ible 
unless special moans are adoptol » provide it. 
In an airtight building time is often the architect's 
ally; for cverj’ minute settlement and every in¬ 
finitesimal shrinkage provides an additional air 
inlet. But buildings specially constructed should 
have special ventilation. Even then some flues 
will amoke, because tenants jiersist in closing up 
the inlets. Wanned fri^h air is almost unprocur¬ 
able ; of all the wann-air stoves in the market I 
do not think that one can produce 25 per cent, of 
the air which it consumes, and most of them dry 
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the air too much and warm it m an inaccessible 
chaml)er. Anything in the nature of a plenum 
yy.steni is costly to maintain, and cron more costly 
to instal. - Architects, therefore, can only su|)]>ly 
fresh air from the outside, and trust that the 
tenants will use the inlets. But timants, more 
ofU'ii than not, consider fresh air a draught and 
ventilators an unnecessary fad. Air inlets are 
least objectionable when near the ceiling, as that 
position allows the fresh air partially to lose its 
chill before reaching the uccui>ants of the room; 
high inlets are also usidul as outlets, when the 
fire is not lighted. The heat form scents to me 
to lie a “ hit-and-miss''grating ivery neat ones 
can bo obtained now, made of aluminium) at the 
side of a chimney breast into a flue that finishes 
just alaive the roof, with cast-iron gratings on 
opposite sides. 1 have ses'cral times seen air inlets 
brought close to the grate—in one cose the air 
WAS led into a copper curb perforated at intervals; 
the arrangement was ingenious, hut in (iractice 
was not a .success, as the air whistled out and blew 
the ashes about the room. Inlets direct through 
the wall, on tlie old Sherringham in'iuciple, are 
generally iuconvoiiient, unless the room has two 
i.ntsidc wails; otherwise the best lightcii and 
mo.Ht valuable space becomes the most drauglitv. 
Fanlights and ventilators through internal walls 
are more iikel^' to be used. A contractor who has 
built many oDices once advised mo to have doors 
very cloee fitting at the Hoor, but \ory easy at the 
top, and with the rebate of the fruiiie cut well 
back. By doing lhi.s a conccaltsl inlet can be 
provided 8 feel long by J inch deep, eiiual to 9 
square inches. Ttiis device has extra value when 
the hall or corridor is warmt-d. 

For years, when o(icniug the front door cn a 
winte’r evening, it piizded mo to find out what 
liecamc of the immense volume of chilly air which 
came rushing in. Two or three hundred feet 
entered per second, but the house seemed able to 
absorb it indefinitely. The answer is that the 
riiies drew up a greater quantity, and the cold 
heavy air from tlie outside drives the lighter air 
in the houi<« out by every ventilator anu crevice 
that was acting as an inlet before the door was 
opencHl. To repeat, a flue, no matter how care¬ 
fully constrocted. does not have a fair chance un¬ 
less an adequate air supply is iiitrmluced through 
the ceiling, Hoor, outsiilu or inside wall. 

(liven an air supply, the next considemtion is 
till- Hue. The majority of architects and builders 
feel oertain that a llxil-iuch Hue is much 
too large; and the proportion is stupid. The 
opening at the junction of the grate and the Hue 
is seldom ttfi square incht>8, and often much less, 
riiimney-pots vary in area from l<» to (5<» .square 
inches. Therefore, why so many by-laws insist 
on over 120 square inches for the Hue is in- 
comprehenKible. A 9 x 9-inch Hue can be 
more thoroughly cleaned, and works well enough 


in districts where the bv-laws pennit. A 0-ineh 
Hue-liner has an area of aliout GO square inches, 
and a 10-inch Hue-liner of 78 siiaarc inches; tny 
experience seems to sliow that they whisk the air 
away much mure quickly than a |iarged 14x9 
inch Hue, in spite of its greater area. Liners 
fail to hold soot, which is continually falling down 
into the fire; and with no fire they make a down¬ 
draught smell very strongly of -oot. The absence 
of comers seems to invite a down-draught, nr else 
the smuolhnuiis teiidx to make the upward action 
in some Hues so strong that they pull from others. 
Barging is a tinn-condiictor, but has little value, 
and is seldom permanent. 

Chimney-pots luive this in common : the more 
efllciont the uglier; but the reverse is not as true 
as (wtmakera would have ns believe. I’ots with 
the onliiiary zigzag rim cause an up-draught iiiticb 
as the V in the body of a kite forces it up. 
Louvres, tnimpet-mouths, spirals, and many other 
horrors force up the smoke when the wind blows; 
but even an Arcbiinedi«ii revolving cowl ur a 
lobster-back i‘i useless in still weather. Trumpet- 
mouthed blowers, or drain-pipes with the luxiket 
outwards, built into a stack at on angle of 15 degrees 
a few feet below the jiot, will sometimes cure a 
Hue that is only tronblesame when the wind is in 
one particular quarter. 

■Hie value of at least two bends is always 
insisted on in specification.s, but in practice the 
bends are often Bcamp(>d, and are diflicnlt to pro¬ 
vide in the attics, especially when tlie fireplace 
comes between other Hues. The reason for the 
undoubted advantage of bends i.n not obvious. 
The contraction which is usual in making tliom 
may have something to do with it; they may act 
slightly as ballle-piates, and, of course, the top 
bend catches the rain ami helps to keep the lower 
j«rt of the llue dry; probably under various 
atmospheric conditions all these reasons may liave 
some truth in them. 

The height of the rhimney-stook is of the 
greatest ii^rtance; but again the reason is not 
obvious. V\ hen the wind blows at right angles to 
the ridge, the velocity must be greater nearer the 
ridge, and probably steadier. Wlicii the wind is 
not at right angles to the ridge, 1 cannot s.’e how 
it can affect the Hue. If the stralghtneas of the 
Hues in the cbimnoj'-stack above the roof helps 
the force of the smoke, it is curious that Ix'iids 
should Iw useful tielow. There can be no appro- 
cinhlo difference in U'tn|teratnrc or atmospherio 
pressure at the top of two flues, one of whieli is 
five feel higher than the other; yet wo know that 
five feet extra height to a stack may work wonders. 
That it is advisable U» keep a Hue warm is more 
obvious, for as soon os the smoke approximates in 
tem|ieraturo to the atmosphere its tondiriicy to rise 
is lost. All outside ntacks should have 5i inches 
of brickwork between the Huca and the weather. 
Single Hugs should be avoided, and above the roof 
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it is better to hare 0 inches of brickwork on the 
most exposed side and end, even if there is onlv 
4^ round the rest uf the chimney. 

The plan of a stack and the direction of the 
wind seem to have no connection. A cbiuiuey 
much expo6e<l to a west wind is just ns likely to 
be satisfactory with its axis north and south os east 
and west. It is better to have the middle pots in 
a long stack raised a little above those at the ends, 
but the due at the leeward end is just as likely to 
draw well as that at the windward. 

\Ye fre<)aently hear it •itated that on account 
of other buildings, trees, or mountains, the wind 
is dedocted and rushes down vertically on to some 
unfortunate due and drives the smoke back to the 
grate. That argument, I believe, is generally 
false. A strong wind acts on the principle of 
an hydraulic jet putup, or one of those little 
sprays for fixing a pencil sketch. It drags after 


to the rooms. It was found in an important 
Liverpu4il building designed on thesi* lines that 
the dues on the door level with thi bottom of the 
area smoked, but none of the others. Most 
buildings are not so fortunate, as a vacuum gene¬ 
rally sucks impartially from all rooms round the 
area. .An air trunk in the imsitioii shoa'ii by the 
dotted line would probably allow the vacuum in 
the area to Ito dlled direct from the street and 
save the down draught. 

Architects are frnqiu-nUy asktsl how it was that 
the old straight dues seen in mctliii val work carritsl 
od' the smoke. They were hiiilt to act a.s bacon- 
curers almost as much os smoke outlets, were 
perfectly straight, and large enough to bo hand- 
swept by a grown man. My private belief is that 
they often did not draw (of course the smoke from 
a log fire is cleaner and less objectionable to our 
eyes and nose than coal smoke); but if they did 
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it the air on the Ice side of an obstruction and 
tends to create a vacuum. All gardeners kTiow 
that against a wind a hedge affords more protec¬ 
tion than a wall. They b»'lieve that the wind 
swoops straight down on to the beds from the top 
of the wall. It does nothing of the kind. The 
wind goes rushing onward and creates a vacuum 
on the ahcltcred side, which air whirls eddying in 
to fill; the eddies destroy the plants. A hedge 
allows air to pass through the and the etldies 
are avoided. It is the same with buildings; a 
strong wind sucks out the air from the slielU'red 
corners. If the air that replaces it comes from 
the inside of the building the chimneys will smoke. 
A vacuum is especially likely to occur in a cul-de- 
sac, or an area witli buildings on all sides. Take 
a plan a.s sketched, an oblong building with an 
area, and the block on one sido rather lower than 
the others. If a strong wind blows directly on to 
the low roof, it will bound on to tlie high one and 
create a vacuum in the area. Should the gust Ih> 
prolonged, air will rush out through the crevices in 
the walls and windows and transfer the vacuum 


draw wo may suppos*' that in tho.-»e days people 
were less sensitive to draughts, and did not stmt 
the supply of air to the grate. 

It is a mistake for the public to ask an architect 
to cure a faulty flue. Alteration at the base is very 
seldom allowable—in the flue itself imixwsible: 
all that can l»e dtinj- is to raise the stack or crown 
the flue with someboily or other's patent cowl—and 
that is not ajchitectur»-. Some day galvanised- 
iron cowls will be prohibited by the local by-laws. 
The life of the beat and heaviest is not U>n voars— 
the staj-s will not last as long; thin cowls become 
a source of danger to the neighbourhood before 
three ^•ears are out; they are fixed in such a pwi- 
tion that supervision is impossible. Many a fine 
building is ruine<l by them. To l«)ok at Piccadilly 
across the Green Park is really dLntix'ssing. It is 
almost as bod to walk up South Castle Street and 
view the skyline of the North and South AN ales 
Bank. But until wc become learned in vacuums 
and acquainted witli the science of draughts and 
air-currents, the cowl-making business will be 
ever increasing and ever prosperous. 
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CIIUONICLH 

The late Dr. A. S. Murrajr . 

Till fononl nnnouiiceniont of l)r. Munay'*- 
ileath wtt'i made to tlie (iemnil Meetiug last 
Monday by thi> Hon. Secretary, Mr. Ales. Grabani. 
F.S.A., in the following term*:—I have to an¬ 
nounce with very deep regret tho dcoeaae of a 
highly estcetued and distinguisbeil Honorary Asso- 
ciate. Hr. Alexander Stuart Murray, Keepei of 
flroek and Konmn Antiquitieb at' the Britiah 
.Museum. I am sum that no words of mine can 
btrengthen the espreasiou of oiiinion as rocordeil 
in the daily papers of the mcritorioug career of 
Hr. Mnirav. As architecu wo arc under a deb: 
of gratitude to Hr. Murray for his kind ucrriccs 
and his co-o|>enition with us in mutters in which 
he was a master. He was acquainted with ulniost 
every branch of classic ari'lneology, and in one 
branch i>articularly, that of Greek sculptum, he 
w« an authoritative exixinent. I need say notUng 
with rcganl to his literary achievementB; they 
must bo known mom or less to all of vou: but 1 
may say this, that in nothing that t>r. Murray 
•‘Vrrpul his hand to did he fuil to achieve success. 
As a close rensoner and a thoughtful obsciwer he 
helonge<l to a typ< of students that seems to be 
diminishing in numbi>rs rather than increasing. 
And it is for that reason that we deplute the loss 
of so distinguishetl a mni/if an J»r. Miinuy. Many 
of us who liave come in contact with him, not 
only here but in bis oflicial capacity at the British 
Museum, had gootl reason to look" u|)on him not 
only as a friend, but os an adviser wlm was always 
ready to imjairt information on the many subjectH 
of which ho was a master. To us esjieciallv Hr. 
Murray will remain a pleasant memory, and 
nu<ml>ers of the Institute who have seen him 
here, where he was a familiar figum on so many 
occasions, will always think of him os a kind 
friend and as a learned man. I need scart'ely 
say that w ith tliat pleasant memory we cannot do 
less as an Institute tlian record our feelings by 
* ."J*®P*'ll'eUc_ letter to his widow and relatives, in 
wight recognition of ilie kind services he has 
rendered to us, and in appredatiou of his labours 


in the cause of classic archieology. I tlieroforc 
ask you, gentlemen, to kind enough in silence 
to approve of a letter being sent to his rehitivos 
expressing our feelings at tlie loss of so good and 
le-nniHl a scholar. 

Alexander Stuart Murray was tho eldest son of 
the laU> George Murray, and was boni near 
Arbroath, in Furfanihim, on the Hlh January, 
1811. Ho wa' educated at the Roval Iligh School 
of Edinburgh and at Edinburgh Vniversity. and 
was for some time a student at the I'niversity of 
Berlin, attending there tlie lectures of Boeckh and 
of other scholars of tho heroic age. In Febmary 
1R«7 be wai appnintetl A'-sistant in the Heport- 
ment of Greek and Roman Antiquities in the 
British Museum, and succeeded Kir Charles New¬ 
ton as Kee|a-rof the Department in 188<i. I’nder 
his editorship and sniwrimendence were iasued 

cti^'’i<lprohle series of CHlatogues and other pnb- 
hcations dealing with the collectioiiK of his de¬ 
partment. Volumea were also issued on tho 
Greek insciiptions, the terra cotta sarcophagi, 
the excavations in Cyprus, and certaui groups 
of the vases. His cluef uiiofhcial works worn 
a JfiniMa/ o/ Mythntmj,/ ( 1 h 78 ). Ilitton/ of 
Sculpture, 2 voU. (1880. I 8 H.S 1 , Uaiuibook 0 / 
Greek .Irclu/ofoj;/ (I8il2,, and The Sculptures 
Parthenon (1008). Hr. Murray himself 
took part in the excavations at Cyprus, which 
brought to light thebuiyiug-ground of the origuial 
Greek settlers, and pn^uccnl for the Museum a 
rich collection of dress omamenis in gold, ivory 
carvings of much artistic excellence, and pottery 
rivalling in iniercot and importance Schliemann’s 
famous finds at Mycenie. .\n account of them 
was given in a Palter read by Hr. Murrnv Ixfore 
the Institute in November IhUO. Dr. Mui^y was 
elech d an Hon. Associate in 1800. and liadservetl 
on the Literature Committee since Tho 

following I’aiters n ad by him before the Institute 
have been nublLshed in the Jotrsai. ;—** The 
^idptur^ Columns of the Temple of Diana at 
Ephesus ” (Joi'R.VAi., ‘iDt November 1x9,7); “ Ex- 
cavatioiis in Cvpnis" (ih„ 2.»th Novemlter 1899); 
•Two Ionic Capituls in the British Museum " 
lllh January HHTi); <• A Fragment of the 
jUrthenon hnere" iifi,, 2‘2nil Novemlwr 1902). 
Ihe In.stituto was also indebtwl to Hr. Murrav for 
niajiy contributions to the Joi rkai. in the shape 
of reviews of books on his own B|)ocial stihjects. 

1 r Murray di«l, after a short lllncsH, on 
Saturilay, ftth March. He had just conipleteil a 
coiirae of lectures on Ancient Sculpture to tho 
students of tlie Royal Academy, the last being 
dohvcriHl by deputy on Thunalay, tho 25th ult. 
A- .**/"“vral at Kcnsal Green the Institute was 
ofhcially reiiresenied by tin. Socretaiy. 

The Architects' Benevolent Society. 

The Atiniinl Gciicrnl iloeting of the Architcela' 
Benevolent bociety was held on the lOtb March 
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1904, in tbo roonis of the Institate, 9, Conduit 
Street, Mr. Aston Webb, R.A., President, in the 
Cli&ir. The Ueuort of the Council wm snbmitUxI 
and adopted a* follows :— 

•* In presenting their Fiftjf-thinl Annual Report 
the Council have great pleasure in stating that 
the work of the Society has been well maintained 
in spite of many adverse circiunstanceH. The 
country has not yet recovered the severe strain 
put upon it by the late war, which has naturally 
crippled the anbecriptions to most charitable 
objects. Nevertheless this Society has had during 
the past year a nuall increase in its subscriptions, 
but it h^ also bad a corresponding drain upon 
its resources, m that at the end of the year the 
Treasurer finds he has only a small balance in 
hand. The claims that have i<een made npon 
tlib Society dnring the past year have been very 
argent, and in some cases, from architects who 
were fonnerly in good practice, but who, through 
sickness or otlier causes, have found themselves 
unable to continue their work, 

“ Gratitude has been described as a sense of 
favours to come; hut happily this is not always 
true, as is evidenced tn/er alia by the followuig 
letter received by the Secretarv from the nephew 
of a lady (the widow of an orcliitect) who ha<l on 
many occa.sion.s been assisted by the Society : 

“ • Wtft Jmnf 11103. 

•••1>KAH Sib,—I regret to inform you that 

Mrs. - passed away on Thursday morning at 

.s o'clock on Juno 2Sili: she left a written re¬ 
quest that 1 should write and tliank you for your 
great kindness to her in her adverse circum* 
atances. She wrote down the following words on 
June the 10th: *'1 tliank each one with my 
whole heart, and pray that God will bless them 
and keep Uiom, and reward them a hundredfold 
for their gootlness to me, who have ministered to 
my necessities, and have made my last years on 
earth so truly comfortable.’ 

•• ‘ 1 remain yours respectfully,* 


“ The Council regnit the loss through death of 
the following subscribersMr. J. F. Wa<liuor»-. 
Mr. Francis Edwanls, Mr. Herbert Fonl, Mr. 
lleniw Saxon Snell, and Prof. T. Roger Smith. 

“ The total amount of subscriptions received 
during the past year is A.ji>4. IG-t., and the pen¬ 
sions and grants amounted to X8K0. 2«. M. 

■■ The following gentlemen retire by rotation 
from the Council ;— Mr. Sydney Smirke, Mr. II. 
Ij. Florence, Mr. Graham C. .\wdry. Mr. .1. T. 
Christopher, and Mr. F. T. Ragrallay. 

“To fill the vacancies caused by these retire¬ 
ments the Council desire to noininato Mr. T. H. 
Collcntt, -Mr. Rowland Plumbe, Mr. G. T. Iliiie, 
Mr. Wm. Grellier and Mr. Ambrose Poynter. 

** The Ralance-shect and Income .\coount for 
the year ended Dint iK-ceniber l!>Ult, audited by 


Mr. Henry A. Hunt and Mr. Edmund Ducklo, are 
submitteil. 

*' The sincere thanks of the Society are due to 
the R.I.n..\. Council for the use of their rooms, 
and Mr. Locke and the other officials liave rendered 
material aasistance which is cordially appreciated. 

Donations have been received from the follow¬ 
ing gentlemen:—Mr. Graliam C. .\wdrv, 10*.; 

Mr. F. T. Baggallay, ilO. 10*.; jfr. John T. 
Christopher, x5. 5s. ; Mr. Percivall Currey, 
i5.5».; Mr. .Ambrose Poynter, x5; the Tylers* and 
Bricklayers' Co., to. 5*.; Mr. H. Walter Lons¬ 
dale, to. os.; Nottingham .Architectural Society, 
t6. 6*.; Mr. .Aston Webb, R..A., to; Mr. F. W. 
Tasker, to. 5*.; Mr. IL Cheston, t5. 5s.; and 
Mr. Baud Morgan, to. 5*., Ac." 

The President, in moving the adoption of the 
Report, drew attention to the remarkably low cost 
of working the Society; it hardly came to ten per 
cent, of the receipts, lie called attention to the 
fact that the members of the Royal Institute 
mimliered l.ndO, and out of that number onlv 
850 were snbscriber« to the funds of the Archi¬ 
tects' Ik'iievolent Society. The architects prac¬ 
tising in the United Kingdom numbered over 
l,(X)0. The Society wa^ not an Institate Society; 
it was for all architects, and it lielped anyone, 
tbo only re<}uirement of applicants being that 
through no fault of their owm they had fallen into 
distress. .All architects ought to imite in the 
education of the young and in helmng the aged, 
the inlinn, and the unfortunate. The stock-in- 
trade of an architect was very small, consisting 
of his brain and senses, and if one or other foiled 
he fell into want. Daring the year t'ill had 
been granted to ten pensioners, and ttlH had 
been distributed among fifty-four appUcant.^ for 
relief. The subscription.s of the Society, atnouut- 
ing to to54, showed an incrcaiie as compared with 
last year, but the donationa only amounted to 
toil 12*.—the worst year in this re.spoct for a 
long period. The applications had extended from 
Dublin to South Africa, and he thought they had 
a right to ask all architects for support. .A largo 
niajority of the supporters came from London, and 
the applications for relief mainly from tlie country. 
Many well-known architecLs* names were not to 
be found on their list, hut be hoped they would join. 

'The Report haring been ailopted, the Council 
wero elected on the proposal of Mr. Macvicar 
Anderson; Mr. W. Hilton Nash and Mr. Percivall 
Currey were re elected Hon. Treasurer and Hon. 
Secretary respectively; and Mr. Henry A. Hunt and 
Mr. John T. Christopher wore electeil .Auditors. 

Liverpool Cathedral 

At the Liverpool .Architectural SocieU on the 
7th insL Mr. G. Gilbert Scott, joint architect of 
the Liverpool Cathedral, gave an address explana¬ 
tory of the cathedral, and exhibiteil drawings of 
the building to lie erected on St. James* MounL 
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Mr. Scott cxnlainod tliat in preparing hi.4 design 
lie decided tiiut Holeinnity was to bo its ke^’uote. 
and tills incltidiil dignity, grandeur, and stnipH- 
city. Tlio wlmlc effect at” wliicb ho aimed was to 
be pitNliicciI by the massing, grouping, and pro¬ 
portion of the various parts. Xu amount of rich 
ornament could, to bis mind. (s{aal the beauty 
and chann of a blank wall ndieved by a touch of 
rich detail. This tack of blank wall was, perliap.«, 
the least satisfactory feature of uur fine old 
catheilrals. In designing a modern cathislral the 
first thought that occurreil was how to treat the 
central space. lie felt convinced that the central 
space must be so designed as to form the pre¬ 
dominating feature of the cathedral, both inside 
and out, and the planning and designing of this 
important part was the first difliculty to l>e got 
over. lie was compelled, however, to aliaudon 
the idea of treating a large central space satis¬ 
factorily. but he still felt that whatevor form the 
central feature ultimatclv took, it must, above all 
things, be the crowning feature of the exterior, so 
that the eye would bo carried up from the ii>ss 
im^rtant parts to it, the latter in their turn 
giving scale and, as it were, supporting the central 
pile. The actual floor area of the central space, 
as now planned, was not less tlian the area of the 
octagon at Ely, which fact helped them to realise 
that the space at the crossing was not so small as 
was commonly imagined. Some liad remarked 
that the central space would be very dark; but 
the^’ had evidently not noticed the font window.^ 
winch opened directly into the central space. 
The great windows at the end of the tower tran¬ 
septs would play an important part in the light¬ 
ing of this s^e. The adoption of the cross 
tiaiisrpta in the nave and choir was not decidnl 
on merely because the idea was novel, but origi- 
nattsl from a feeling that the By/antino and 
iU>niiiH.saiicc form of vaulting, namely, with domes 
and barrel vuiilU, was a far more impressive and 
dignified way of roofing a .space than the intricate 
and fanciful, though no doubt Uiaiitiful, vaultings 
of (iotliic work. All the mouldings, etc., were 
being designeil by Mr. Bodley. The r«l sandstone 
to bo used lent itself to large and simple mould¬ 
ings, and it was fortunate that this stone was 
especially adapted to a type of moulding which 
would be thoroughly in character with the n st 
of the building. The original intention of having 
a great western court flanked by cloisters bud 
been aliandoned oaing to the limitations of the 
site. Unfortunately there wa.<« no direct approach 
to the west on<i If they could have arranged a 
fine road leading from the west front it would 
have been easy to get such a fine feature oh sug¬ 
gested, with steps ntnning the full width of the 
court from cloister to cloister. Altlioiigli the 
site had several faults, it was on the whole a 
very fine one; it possessed a feeling of romance, 
which ho hopc<1 would be increased when the vast 
pile was completed. 


ALLIKl) SOCIETIES. 

I.EED.S A.SB YOHKSniRE SOCIETY. 

The Sketching Excursions of the Bimtingham 
Association. 

The eighth general meeting of the above 
Society was held on Thiirmlay, 10th Mnrcli, Mr. 
Butler Wilson [F, presiding. Amongst those 
present were Messrs. Richard Wood, O. F, Bow¬ 
man, W. 11. Thorp F., II. 8. Chorley '.l.j, II. A. 
Cliapman ’.-l.j, W. G. Smithson Robert B. 
Oglesby, Percy Robinson, G. E. Reason, and 
others. .\t the conclusion of the customary 
hiisinesfl, whicli iocluiled the nomination of 
officers for the ensuing session, a paper on “ The 
Sketching Excursions of tlie Binninglmui Archi¬ 
tectural Association " was delivereil by .Mr. C. E. 
Bateman 'F.\ and illustrated by I.'IO fine lantern 
slides nrepareil by Mr. .lohn Ward. These views 
covered most uf the ground traversed during the 
ten years of these annual excursions, and a map 
was exhibited indicative of the various centres of 
operation, which included Uie folbwiug:—Broad¬ 
way, Ludlow, Oxford, Tewkesbury, Cambridge, and 
Ely, Cirencester, Stamford and Peterborough, Bur- 
foin, Banbury and Kettering. A vote of than^ 
was tendered to Jlr. Bateman and \fr. Ward on 
the motion of Mr. 11. A, Chapman seconded 
by Mr. H. S. Chorley (.-I.;, and snpi)ort<H] by Mr. 
Robert P. Oglesby, who elicited from the lecturer 
some practical details with regard to the conduct 
of these excursions with a view to similar excur¬ 
sions being institute*! by the I.eetls Society. 


MINUTES. X. 

At Ujc Tenth Genenil Meeting (Ordinorxl of the Seaeiun 
lM)S-bl. held MoniUy, 7th Merch IWM. at K p.m. - 
Freeent; .Mr.Alfred Hsrbjrehire.K.S.A.. Vut l'rfidml.in 
theohair, IS Fellowa (IncladingO members of the Coaneii|, 
a*.! AssoclaUe I including I menibcr ol the Council), g Hon. 
Aiwocialee. and niinirioua riiibir* ; ihe Minute* of the 
Special and Ilu«ine«* Merlinr* held 'itllli Fchrnary pp. 
a.M weie taken aa rcml ami aigned aa corrrs-t 
Till' Hon. Secretary aiinuuiiimil tlie drceaie of Joorpii 
William Twiai (Bloemfontein), .taanriafe. electol 
The Hon. Secirlaiy alao annuuncml the deceaae ol Dr. 
Alexander Stuart Muiray, //i-n. .taaoeio/e. and having 
referwl U> hi* eminent .orrico to rlauiral aichwohMT 
and io the eatoem In which he »ai> held by memlier* of 
the Inttitiile, it «aa Iteaolviwl that Ihe regreta of the 
fnatitute Im- rrconled on the Miniilea, and that a letter ol 
sympathy ami condolence in Ihelr bereaveinent he •r-nt to 
bia widow anil family. 

The following nieraljer. attending for the first tune 
ilnee their election iretv lormally a<hiiitled hr the Chair 
man vix. Arthui KdwanI Bartlett and He'nrt Wintei 
Jobnaon. AW/oin: T)iofmii Frank <lre. ii. Vndri w RoUo 
rhomaa Henaon llobinaon. and Ueorge lx«mard Kuawell, 
.ItaoCMi/cj. 

A Paper by Mr. J. D. Crace /f.A.] on FLaonta Drcoiu 
Tios having been read by the antlior. llluatrattHl by lantern 
•Ildee. and diacnaacd. a vote of lhaiika «ai paaaed lo 
Mr. Grace by acclamaUnn. and bticIlT acknowledged 
The ptoceedingv then ck>w*l. ami ihe Meeting imparated 
at 10 p.m 


TUnt T«l. XI. Xo. U.-t AprtI IMM. 


^ni'KXAi. nr Tiir iNi<Tnrrii nr iiHiiinii «iu iiftri'T", vou ti. Tntw« 

Ii^nmc ■niM’IKtDin nAiii>M [r. mxiA-ir rura). 
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.NOTES ox THK DESIGN .\XD CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS CONNECTED 
Wn U THE GENICRATION AND SUPPLY OF ELECTHICITY 
KNOWN AS CENTRAL STATIONS. 

By CiiAm,b> Sta.vlev Pe-vcii [/*’.]. 

Read before the Royal Institate of British Architects, Monday, 28th March 1904. 

I T liAs l«o«n tlie province of llic arciiitecl in uil agi>d to play an iiuiMrtant part in tlie 
succe^aive htai^t'S of the economic development of mankind, to keep in touch with his 
times, and to express in the I>nildinpt the sentiments dominating the iH>ri(xl in which 
he pmctistKl iiis art. Thus the huildings of every period indicate the habits and mode of life 
of successive generations, and show posterity what men did and thought in bygone days. 

Tlie must noticeable feature of our times is the rapidity with which Bcientihe discoveries 
ore applied to commercial puriioses, in consequence of which new industries constantly arise. 
The buildings re<|iiired for these industries form an imi)ortant branch of modern practice. 
Therefore, not only are they of considerable interest to the architect as being work with which 
he is immediately concerned, but it is essential that they should bo closely studied if the architect 
is to maintain the traditions of the {aist and to take a like prominent i»art in the progres-s of 
the prcM-nt day. That which is ]Hissing before our eyes does not attract like that which is 
woven into the warp of history; so it is not to be expi'ctisl that the same interest can be 
aronsiHl fur buildings serving a modem purpose as for those connected with vocations or 
uccuimticais which have l»ceu followed by mankind for centuries. Undoubti-dly, buildings to 
which the romance of the government or of the religion of a nation is nttachetl, the tlwellings 
in which individuals of the race have been iiorn, and lived, and died, must ever exercise a 
greater fascination over mankind than those in which their lives are sixnit toiling for their 
daily bread. Indeed, the latter buildings often seem to la* rcgarde<l as of sm;ill account, as 
Uiuugli they were something altogctlier apart from the life of the {KHtple, instead of iH'ing’as 
they are, to a vast majority, the alpha and omega of existence. 
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Buildinpis connected with engineering are often regarded as coming within this category 
and are not as interesting to the architect as they should be. It seems strange that it should 
l»e so, for science and its allied useful arts exert more intluonce on the pros{ierity of a nation 
tlrnn anything else. Among these arts, that of manipulating and diverting the greatest 
forces of nature, turning them to account for tlie Ijenellt of mankind, is one of the m^wt 
im|)ortant. 

The buildings in which these achievements of science are j)erforme«l, just as the “ day’s 
work," will doubtless obtain from posterity some mcasare of esteem, as places associated 
witli the marvellous work carried on by men of the present day, and this, as their charac¬ 
teristic features become familiar, may even arouse interest ui their construction, form, and 
eml*ellishment. At any rate, as buihlings characteristic of the jX'rioil in which they are erected 
they may claim, even to-day, some {msition in architecture, a ixisitiun which will probably rank 
higher in the future, as the relation of electricity to mo<lem life and the profound influence 
which it is exercising on civilisation becomes l>etter known. The associations connected 
with a building, acting on the imagination, often cause its architecture to command an 
admiration out of all proiwrtion to the intrinsic merits of the etiificc, liccause it is diflicalt 
to disassociate the form and design of the walls themKelvt-s from the sentimental interest 
evoked by the events which have taken place witliin them. If the importance of the pur|) 08 e 
for which the building is reijuired is not fully appreciat« d, it is often diflleult to remove the 
obstacles which stand in the way of suitable architectural treatment. 

The buildings coimecUd with the generation and supply of ehxtricity—commonly known 
ns central stations—arc a conspicuous example of the structures re<|uired by modem ^ientilic 
industries. In less than twenty years they have developed from small commonplace sheds to 
complex structures fre<iaently of great size, wcupying prominent sites, and supplying power 
for innumerable puqwses. Upwards of 750 of these buildings have in about liflecn years 
Ijcen erected in the United Kingdom alone, and a much greater number abroad. Although 
uuusual in many respects, even from the very commencement, the early stations did not 
exhibit in a marked degree tho.se Bj^ecial features now associated with them. This is not 
surprising, k-causc when the industry started the demand for energy—in other words, the 
business of the undertaking—was in existence kfore sufficient progress had ken made in 
electrical knowledge to enable the wont to k supplied. 

The advantages of electricity, however, were appreciated soimer abroad than in Grt>nt 
Britain, and so the industry had made considerable progress in foreign countries before a fair 
start was made here. The lead thus gained has never Ijcen lost, and therefore it is useful to 
study foreign practice, for tliat which obUiins abroad to-day is more or less that which will 
bo pul into practice in Knglaud to-morrow, and foreign statiotis become a useful guide to what 
should be provided for future cxtcnsioiiB. 

In this country also it was hamixred for a time by unfortunate legislation, but the 
moment this was altered the industry burst into existence suddenly ; it develoiHjd with extra¬ 
ordinary rapidity, the cai*iUl invcste^l in it increiising from a few thouwind |K>unds in 18flH 
to upwjirds of i,t» l,U00,(X)0 in Designs were therefore pn-jiarcd with the utmost spce<l, 

the work was rushed through us fast as it could k tloiie, invention procwling simulkiu'ously 
with construction. Fre*iucntly machinery was inatallwl and current generattsl and supplied 
long kfore the works were linished, and while building oin-rations were still in progress, aud 
while electrical knowledge was still in rather a rudimentary .slate. Under such conditions it 
is obvious that some jioiuU could not foil to k overlooked, for dchigns could nrit receive the 
full and delikratc thought which is necessary for the successful solution of new and tliflicult 
problems. 
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The various systems of supply have also l)eeu in a continuous state of evolution, and 
reijuirementj. have constantly changed. So the buildings first erected were quickly super¬ 
seded by other types, and information obtained from existing buildings is not so generally 
useful as it is in cases where slower progress on more settled lines has taken place. 

Now matters are assuming more or less definite shape. The present, therefore, seems 
an opportune moment to consider the buildings recently erected and those which are likely to 
be requii’cd in the immediate future. 

Primarily Central Stations may be dividwl into three classes:— 

1. Power Stations. 

2. Sub-stations. 

8. Direct Supply Stations. 

The latter Inring subdivided into two tjqR*8 ;— 

(o) Simple; and (b) Coini>oBite. 

The distinction between these classes is fairly well marked, but to si>me extent they 
merge gradually into one another and classes and types overlap. In each class there are 
several different kinds dtqwndent on the source from which i>ower is derived. First, if 
from the natural elements—air. water, electricity; secondly, from the conversion of natural 
products—coal, oil, or gas. 

Further subdivisiotis of each class and type arise under heailings too numerous to mention, 
among which the kind of plant installed, the actual and relative position of plant in the 
buildings, and method of working and combination of pbint, are among the meet important. 
.\lthough at first sight these different types and classes appear very similar they are really 
very different, but the common puri>ose which they all serve naturally gives rise to many 
special features present in all. 

Tlie (lower station is the class now coming into vogue, and is the real central station. 
It is the centre at which power is generated for tlie district allotted to it, whence it is supplied 
in bulk to sub-stations for distribution. Larger and more (lowei'fal machines are usually 
installed in power stations than in other classes. 

The sub-station is the satellite of the power station. Its proxunco is to receive the 
power from the central source, and retail or distribute it to consumers in its immediate 
vicinity. 

There are two principal subdivisions : — 

(1) Hub-stations housing machinery, tvnd batteries or accumulators for storing electricity. 

(2) Sub-stations without storage and accommodating machinery only. 

* Thu direct supply station is a centre at whicli the |K>wcr is both generated and dis¬ 
tributed. The simple direct supply station comprises the machuiery departments only. The 
composite direct supply station is rather an electricity works, and contains, in addition to 
the rooms for machinery, accommodation for many other departments of the undertaking, 
such as meters, mains and roadwork, tramways and administration departments, some¬ 
times also destructor, ikc., but the accommodation of these stations varies considerably in 
every case. 

Obviously the uiitial source of powt^r is that which exercises the greatest inllucncu on the 
design and construction of a central station. .Vs might be exjiceted, the more directly the 
natural element b employed, thu fewer processes are involved aud tliu more simple b the 
builduig re<iuired. 
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POWER STATIONS. 

The siinjilest kind of iR)Wer station U that in winch jiir or wind is tUR'd os the source of 
jxjwer. There is at luresent only one station of this kind. It was crcctwl in 1902 at Askov, 
and consisis of a single r(K>m containing dynamos and accessory machinery. The windmills are 
above the building and are connected to a counter shaft, whence the dyimmo.s are driven by 
iHilts, It is rei>uted to have run continually since that date, with small hut satisfactory results. 

A great number of stations using water ns the source of power have l>een erected abroa<l, 
but there are none at present of tirst-ehiss importance in Great Rritain. The water-power 
station is usually a one-story hnilding above the ground line, having one, and occasionally 
two or more princiiwil rooms. In the engine room is placed electrical plant, dynamos and 
switchboard, the turbines or wattr-wheels being in chamlK-rs, tunnels, or races l>elow the 
floor level. The turbine.s and dynamos are nearly always directly coupled together by a sluJt, 
and not driven by belts or rojies. If the current is generated at comparatively low tension 
and transformed up for transmission, the electrical plant is usually arranged in two rooms, 
the step up high tension transformers Ijeing separated from the generating plant. A few 
small oftices are retjuired for the engineer-in-clmrge, and rooms for the staff. 

If the mains are taken overhead the switchboard is often placed in an annex to the 
engine room, and forms the end, or part of a side. This b a good arrangement, as a seijai ate 
chamber for the mains is thus formed, which, being carried up as a tower, enables the mains 
to leave the station from the top at a sufficient height aljove the ground. If the mains arc 
laid underground the same arrangement of switchboard b sometimes adopte<l; the space 
at the back forms a convenient mains room whence they descend to the culverts under the 
riHidway. 

The flumes, aqueducts, weirs, and sluices retjuired for diverting and controlling the 
water and directing it to the turbines, ami for leading it back to its natural channels; the 
foundations of these buildings, honeycombed with chambers and tiinmds, are the most 
interesting parts of the works. Their construction requires considerable technical skill, os 
almost every kind of vault, dome, and curved structure meeting and intersecting at every kind 
of angle b to be found in these* buildings. 

Probably Niagara is the best known water-jwwer station. The reservoirs are the 
great lakes of North America, which are said to contain upwards of tJ.OOO cubic miles of 
water, covering an area of 90,IK>0 square miles. Thu natural aqueduct b the Niagara 
River, the ••hannel td which b ul)OUt a mile wide, but bifurcates inU» tw<» narrower clntnnels 
just Iwlow the iK)wer station. The river d(^-ends S.l fi-et in the rajuds abm* the falls, 
and has a dejith of over 20 feet over the crest, where it descends in the princijml fall 
U'i5 feet more. The volume of water has been calculated by Profestuir rnwin to be upwards of 
275,000 cubic feet |a-r second, and it b estimated that these falls rejircsent 7,tM)0,0lK) h.p., 
the greater part of which can and eventually will l>o mutle available. In other words, a 
force iHjuivaleiil to the cousumjaion of over 200,000 tons of coal per tlay (being i)raclicnlly 
the daily output of the coal mines of the world), or the combined effort of I'.t.OOO.OtHt 
men, or which would raise over lO(),(MK),0(M) tons one foot high in one minute, will be jH-nned 
in and controlled in the buildings. The machines <lealing with this jHnvcr must all Is* flxtsl 
rigidiv in «>ne place, and will Is? concenlrnte<l in a C4imj»aratively small area. 

.\n example like this brings forward very forcibly a point in the design and <huih( ruction 
of these buildings which dcseiwes careftil consideration. 

This concentmtioii lUid fixing of machinery of enormous jfuwer within a building is a 
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new feature. It may l>e that there will be but few other stations quite as powerful as 
Niaf^a, but even those of 150,000 or 2iX),000 h.p., with probability of considerable future 
culor^ement, of which many are now in course of erection, insignificant as they seem by 
comparison, will nevertheless enclose and uphold forces infinitely greater than anything 
which has hitherto been contained in a building. It is obvious that it is l>oth ndnsablo ami 
economical to calculate the structure with an ample margin of safety, and to allow consider¬ 
able strength al>ove what would )m> considered sufiicieut in ordinary practice. This Is 
nccessani', not only that tlie buildings may Im; strong enough in the first instance, but also 
that they may lie durable and capable of that considerable enlargement which will be required 
as years go on. 

The power station of Niagara was designed by Messrs. McKim, Mead and Wliitc, of New 
York, Mr. W. A. llrackenridge being the engineer. It is faced with limestone, hammer- 
dressed, and is a plain but effective building. The engine-room No. i is 40*2 feet long by 
02 fecft wide, and 00 feet high. The first half of engine-room No. 1 is 450 feet long by 62 h-et 
wide, sy ft. 0 in. to springing of rot»f, and 00 feet to ridge. There are 21 generators installed 
of 5,000 h.p. each. The turbines are 140 feet below the dynamos, to which they are connectoil 
by perpendicular shafts aliout 140 feet long. Each generator weigh.s 170,000 lbs., of which 
751,000 lbs. is the weight of the revolving element, working normally at 250, but capable 
of a maximum of 400 revolutions jier minute. When the whole work is complete, over 
48,370 tons will lie revolving in the buildings at this siieed day and night. The present 
output is 105,000 e.h.p. 

There are other large water-power stations in America, notably at Sault Sainte-Marie, 
Michigan, where the power is obtauie^l from the rapids of the Sainte-Marie River between 
Lake Superior and Lake Huron, where it is estimated that about *260,000 h,p. is a\‘ailable. 
This station is nearly as powerful a.s Niagara, as the plant already installed is capable of 
developing fi0,tX)0 h.p. In Iwth these stations the turbines are directly coupled to the engines. 

The city of St. Paul, Minnesota, also derives enorgj* from a water-power station, situated 
on the Apple River, Wisconsin. In this case the current is generated at BOO volts, is trans¬ 
formed up to 25,000 volts, at which tension it is transmitted, and is transformed down in 
the sub-stations in the city before Udng ilisthbutcil. 

The power bouse is a plain brick structure 144 f»?et long by 57 feet wide, on masonry 
foundations, and consists of two rooms, Th*- plan is soniowimt unusual, because in the 
larger are placed the ilynanms, switchboards, and transformers, and in the second room, the 
water-wheels and Accessories. The water is brought to the wheels by a steel penstock on the 
outside of the wall, with branches to the interior. Tin* mains leave the building from a tower 
over the 8witchl>oard, and the current is conve\*e«I by overhead conductors to sub..stations in 
the city. 

Some of the Eurojioan water-power stations arc interesting examples of well-studicKl 
architectural treatment. Full oilvantage has been taken of the shape of the building re<piircd 
for the arrangement of plant. The most imiiortant members of the censtruction liave l>een 
accentuated in the elevations, and the buildings liave l)een carefully groiijieil to accord with 
tlie liKnlity in which it has been necessary to erect them. Perhaps the mast picturesque is tho 
iwwer station at Tivoli, on the Tiber, erectc<l in 18511 | fig. 1 j. Tho energy* for the city of Rome 
is generatoil at this station, whence it is transmitted seventeen miles at a tension of 5,,500 
volts to the sub-station at Porta Pia, in Rome. Tlie works are almost monumental in character. 

The great aqueduct which brings the water to the power bouse is a striking instance of the 
application of old-time method.s of building to mo<lem re^iuircuients. It bears a strong resem¬ 
blance to the .\qua Virgo of Agrippn, and tlie general construction is practically the same as 
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Oilier a«|Uip Iiuilt in the time of the Itoman Empire. The purpose, too, is not ilissimilnr, since 
it is to minister to the wants of tho “Eternal (’ity.” 



rm I —Tn« Kut-niif i<»wn nATiox at nrisA, •>» t«( Tima. 
inii» m ii>«A tf iwnrh . 1 11 01 Um o><>TtM>n M CAwita t MAiuriraj 


As it follows its winding conrse through the hills, its arche.s rest in many places on the 
siu. of an ancient aijua, with which it is almost iiieorporuUd. as was the Itonuui custom. 
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The aqueduct has a capacity of 425 cubic feet per cecond, and the smaller conduit which 
carries the water to the turbines has a ca]iacity of 140 feet per second. 

The iK)wer house is as simple as a building well can Is?, It seems to cling to the hill, 
and to be almost part of it. The plain wall surface and the few arched openings, eminently 



riu. I^TIII! •,<*» BJ-. wiTTB-rvwiR ariTva uf Tuit Bi-RanrAUrr <>* uotrrA. nanM tm ro»T oa u covtomaattaiK 

suited to the climate, harmonise perfi*otly with the dark green of the cypress, the varietl 
colour.•• of tin- vine, and the grev hdiage of the olive trees which clollie the country round 
The K'auty of the neighl^urhoofl has not been si>oilt. alUiough it has been necessary to erect 
a bmlding to serve a utilitarian purpose and for the liencftt of another citj* many miles awav. 
Of almost eqiml architectural interest, though of a different kind, is the first power station 
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at Gcne^-a, situated at the outfall of the Itbone from Lake Lf'man [fig. 2, and pi.]. It is in 
the heart of the city, and occupies a very prominent site. It was erected in ISHO under the 
ilirection of Colonel Turrettini, Dirwtor of Puhlic Works for the Municipal Council. 

The engine-room is a separate building from tho<ur containing dynamos. It contains 
the pumping machinery*—water laiing the transmitted jx)wer instead of electricity. It i-s a 
lioilding of considerable architectural merit. In it eighteen tnrldnes of HOO h.p. each are 
installed, which pump the water under pressure to sub-stations, where it actuates turbines 
direct coupled to horizontal dynamos, which in turn generate the electric energy used in 
various sub-districts of the city. Tlie station, which supplies energj* mainly for lighting 
pur|)Oses, stands on an island in the lake, o])|iosite U) the Isle do Itouaseuu, has also lK>en 
carefully designed, and is not unsightly although a very plain and simple building. 

The second water-power station of Geneva is at Chcvres. four miles out of the town, 
below the junction of the Arve and the Illmne [pi. xv., xvi.]. It is of the ordinary tyi)e, con¬ 
taining turbines direct coupled to dynamrjs. It was erecttsl in isn2. It is a long, low stone 
building 4b’2 feet by 103 feet wide. The engine-room is 14H feet by t)8 ft. 6 in., and 30 feet 
high from ceiling to Hoor, and accommodates fifteen turbines of 1,200 h.p. each coupled 
direct to dynamos, the total output being 18,000 h.p. The dynamos weigh about 154,000 lbs.; 
the moving i>art of the machine weighs 85,'200 lbs., and revolves at a 8|>ecd of 80 revolutious 
per minute. The energy is generated at a tension of 2,400 volts. The work.s were compk tetl 
iu 1806, and were carried out under Colonel Turrettini and M. Butticuz. 

.An imiMwtant German water-power station is the Rheinfelden, fifteen miles ui>ove Basle, 
on the Bliine [fig. 3],^ There, al>out 12,000 h.p. is installeil. It was designed and erected by 
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the Allgemeine Elektriciliils-Getellschnft of Ih-rlin. There are also Important installations at 
Jajee, on the river I’liva, in the province of Trnvnieh, Ibjsnia, where alwut 1>,000 h.p. plant is 
installed; at Corbiires, in France, at Urn entrance to Gorges of Saint Georges near Axat. 
l>eparlment of Ande. In this station power is derived from a fall 100 metri>s high. There 
are eight miits of 800 h.p. water turbines direct coupled l(» dynamos; t;.400 h.p. at present 
iustallcHl. 

Although there is not likely to Itc any great demand for water-power stations in England, 
they arc worth civreful study, for many things can be learnt from them which can well be 
applied to the improvement of steam stations. 

By far the greatest numUr of stations derive their jsiwcr from the conversion of natural 
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products, the chief of which is coah The steam-power station, which is a doss of comparatively 
recent introduction, is a more complicate<I building tlian the water-iMwer station. Owing 
to the larger size of the rooms, the grc>ater number of departments, and the more complicated 
construction re<juire<l, these buildings prestml even greater opportunities to the architect. 
No doubt there will Ik.* a great demand for them in the future, for they are the direct 
outcome of the system of generation ainl su])ply wliich now seems in a fair way to receive 
general acceptance. These stations generally consist of — 

Kniftitc home, in which are placed the engines and dynamos, Uic npi>aratus for the control 
of the current and mains leaving the station. If condensing plant is used the necessary 
apparatus U placed either on a gallery, at the dix>r let'el, or below tlie door of the engine 
room. 

SloDiije of eleftricitif. A battery room for accumulators. 

ItoiUr hoiuf, in which are installetl boilers or steam generators, of which there are many 
kinds; the main dues, and apparatus for feeding coal to the boilers, and for removing ashes. 
The economisers for heating the feed-water arc also placed in tliis building. 

room. Sometimes an annex, hut often an enclosed place in the boiler house. 

Chimurif f/fq/fj. 

Coal ttore, which should provide ample space for fuel and for handling coal, and for the 
conveying apparatus for bringing coal into tlie store. In connection with this de{>artment 
there are often railway sidings or similar works. 

In connection with the first three departments, workshop and general stores, odices for 
engine-room staff, mess rcKfms, lavatories, w.c.’s, ikc., for men. 

Il’n/cr deimrtmeiit, in which are feed-water tank-s, frequently also water-softening plant, 
cooling towers, and sometimes cooling ponds or Imlges. FrcHiuently a separate pump-house 
or building for condensing plant. 

Probably the first station of tliLs kind was that of the London Electric Supply Coqioration 
at Deptford, designed by Mr. Ferranti in 1888 [fig. 4]. .\ part only of the station as first 
planned has been built. The original design, as will lie seen from Mr. Ferranti’s {tencil 
sketches, contemplated a two-bay engine room one story high, with a four-story l>oilor house 
parallel to it and diniknl by one main wall—very similar U> the prevailing tj^ie of American 
town stations of the present day. 

The lx>ilcr house was 200 feet long and 00 feet wide, and containe<l 2i boilers on the 
ground floor. The tioor over was designed fur 24 l>oilcrs, and al>ovu this a cool store with 
sloping floor (the first of this kind), having a capacity of 4,000 tons, whence the coal descended 
by gravity to the stoking lloors. The chimney shafts, of which there were two, were [teculiar, 
as each contained four tlues, two to serve the upper and two the lower l)oiler8. Each engine- 
room bay was to be 200 feet lung and fjfi feet wide, provided, one with a travelling crane of 
a capacity of 25 and the other 50 tuns. Thu first bay next the boiler house was designed to 
contain two 1,800 h.p. engines, driung dynamos by roiies, the current la-ing generated at 
10,000 volts. 

The second bay was designed to receive four 10,000 h.p. engines and dynamos. 

.\lthough the original design lias not been caurried out in its integrity, and the character 
of the building has been considerably changiHl by additions subsetiuontly made to it, it was 
at its inception simply, a [xiwer station, and conceived with a wonderful prescience of tlio line 
ui)on which the system of generation and supply of electricity was likely to develop in tlie 
future. It was perhaps somewhat premature, but it undoubtedly {minted the way to what is 
now being done both in this country and abroail. hJome of the great {K»wer stations erected 
in America ten years later followc<I very closely on the lines of Mr. Ferranti’s design. 
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There are great (liflferences ill the arrangement of these haildinjrs, even when the same 

kind of machinery is install^. To some extent these arise from local customs or climate but 
more fr^,uently from mdindual ideas. In foreign countries many stations h^rjiln de^’* “d 

he'^omifi ‘■•omi.anies which take a contracffo^ 

the complete electrical supp y of a town or district and manufacture and suiiply the nlant 
Hence there is a great similaritv in places sened I.v •».« „ »nppiy tue plant. 

difference latween adjoining districts and between one country and a 3 en’ 

In America, owing in a great measure to the hvstem of layiini out i r 

uniform size and sliaia*, it is difficult to obtain larg^ areas of land in cities 

high, hence American town pracUce inclines to a rectangular buildinc of th’«H.,!l fi “/ 

a city block. The building is Jivideil nearly centrally b" a m Jnlril 1.1^ T " 

which 18 placed the engine house, on the other the boiler house Timin' i ’ 

a one-story building, above ground, with a basement Inflow. w'rtJi] marble ^ 1 ^* “ 
coupled to dynamic are usually adopted, which are ejected on lie ruTdll Z^ 
turbine is now commg into use, which will probably take the place of the virl cT ^ T 

future wherefac.iIiUc.forcondensingexist.' The switch hoarse ^ Won 

from the machmes and mains leaving the station are arran.^nl inder theS ^ 7 ’- ^ 
condensing plant is generally in the basement. The boiler house usuallv^!^!^ T™- 
water-tube boilers, arranged in one or two rows oil two ffoors with 
i-onveyors on separate ffoors. The coal store is over the upiH;r boiler hoiiT^ ' 

in practically a five or six story building at least, for thcTive r tcTpy J i^"*^ 

selves over the coal store. ' a lloor to them- 

The iwwer house of tlie .Manhattan Kailway Comiainv, Now York erected Lawi-i • 

-.-j c»pic,. ,i.i, jp, 
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as8iste<] l>y ^^eBs^8. W. C. Phelps and C. Wellesley Smith. It is located on the East River 
between Seventy-Fourth and Seventy-Fiftli Streets. 

It has a frontage of 115 feet to Exterior Street, which borders the river, the whole site 
being 201 ft. 4 in. wide, and 588 feet long on one side and 531 feet on the other. The station is 
designed fur a luaxiiuum capacity of 100,000 h.p., and the ground is conBidere<l to lie sufficient 
fur future enlargement of 50,000 h.p. more. It supplies seven sub-stations. The building is a 
massive si|uare structure, of skeleton steel construction, with fairly heav^* enclosing walls. The 
base is of rose-coloured granite, the walling aliove Hashed bricks of a prevailing brown tone, 
and a red-tiled roof. The windows have semicircular heads. They are all in the upper part 
of the building, and ore 14 feet >vide, 45 feet high, and spaced alraut 35 feet centres. Tlie 
building is 0(1 feet from top of granite base to top of parapet. The windows being unusually 
large detract somewhat from thti scale of the building, which is not so impressive as might be 
expected from its great size. The engine-room is 03 ft. 0 in. wide and 128 ft. 0 in. loug, and 
107 feet high from engine-room floor to skylight. 

The engine foundations arc more or less seiuirute blocks, each 40 ft>et by 40 feet by 21 feet 
thick, and these blocks alone contain about 9,000 cubic yards of concrete. 

There are eight engines, vertical marine ty^ie, direct coupled dynamos of a nominal 
rating of 5,0(X) k.w. with total overload cai)acity of 7,<K>0 k.w., or 10.000 e.h.p. They are 
42 feet high, and weigh about 889,000 lbs. The revolving part is 32 feet in diameter and 
weighs 370,000 lbs. 

The l»oiler house is rather longer, being 104 ft. 2 in. wide and 128 feet high. The coal store 
has a capacity of 15,(MX) tons. There are four plain brick circular shafts with octagonal bases 
for a height of 73 feet; each is 17 feet inside diameter, and 278 feet high. Tlie foundations arc 
33 feet by 33 feet, and rest on the solid rock. The boiler house stanchions carry a load of about 
500 tons. Under them is a sub-base of cast iron l»cdded on the concrete. The stanchions are 
Biwced about 20 feet centres in one direction, and 15 feet in the other. The steel is stressed 
in the lower part up to 13,500 lbs. per square inch of sectional area. The building contains 
about 6,(MM) tons of steel and iron construction. 

These particulars give some idea of the size and weight of these structures, and the enormous 
forces at work in them. The B])ccial construction problem which this type of station presents, 
ni>arl from the mere support of the groat loads of and in the building, is the manner in which 
these heavy loads are disposed on the site. Nearly three-quarters of the whole load is con¬ 
centrated on half the area, and the moving matdiinery and about a <|uarter of the total load 
on the other half. By this arrangement the eilect of the vibration is vastly increased, and 
it is difficult to prevent it from being trunsmitU'd to a considerable distance beyond the 
building. On hard and solid rock this is not so noticeable, but on compressible or water¬ 
logged soils it is a serious matter. In some cases piles have been driven over the whole site, 
with the twofold purpose of increasing the supiiorting power of the subsoil and preventing 
it working out from under the foundations, and rcnlncing the tendency to increase and 
transmit vibration. But this is an expensive way of dealing with it, and of doubtful durability. 

The special conditions present render this design of station unsuitable for sites of which 
the subsoil is liable to consolidation when shaken, as is the case in many parts of Great 
Britain, especially round London, unless pn.'cautions are taken to prevent the consolidation 
lasing much greater under one part of the building tlnin under another. To some extent this 
can Ij6 overcome by constructing vortical retaining walls below the level of the general 
foundations, but even this is not always successful with this combination of load and move¬ 
ment. It is expensive, and, taken in conjunction with the greater cost arising from placing 
plant on upi)er Hoors, it is probable that the purclmse of sufficient additional laud to occom- 
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modate all the plant on one floor will Ih* found much clieaiicr, eR|)eciaUy as the sliaiM: and 
area of laud in or near towns in this country are nut restriutc*! to the same extent as in 
America, and land can be acquired by compulsory purchase for central stations. 

The Manhattan station is typical of central stations ^encrally in one res)iect. It is built 
on a l>ad fonndution, the gneiss bod rock bottom Inung deeply eroded by streaius which 
formerly traversed it. It was therefore of unc^pial supporting is>wer, which accounts for the 
apparently uno<|ual strength and thickness of foundations. The plans would bo misleading 
without tills explanation. Large quantities of water are used in connection with the work 
carried on in central stations, therefore they are friNjueiitly erected on the banka of rivers and 
canals, where the subsoil is hardly suitable for such buildings and careful ad)ustment of thu 
weight is necessary. Sometimes the subsoil is hard in places and yielding in others. In 
such cases foundations like those of Manhattan have been found suitable, but in very soft 
soils much waterlogged it is as u rule better tosiqiport the loud on concrete floats proportionate 
to the weight, allowing somewhat more than half the load which would be taken for an ordinary 
building. A thick float of concrete all over the site is a common method of meeting the 
difficulty, both in English and German practice. It is a good plan on clay, but should l>e 
keyed on the underside on looser soils. 

In Calcutta, where the soil is soft and compressible, the float system was successfully used 
by Colonel Crompton, who allowed a load of 1 ton per square f<K>t without appreciable settlement. 

.At Amsterdam this method was adopted, the ground being first consolidated with piles, 
which were scientitically spaced in proportion to the load brought down at different iwints 
[pi. xi. and xi. a]. The heads of piles should be kept clear of the concrete, otherwise they are 
liable to rot. 

The Waterside jwwer station of the New York Edison Comi>auy, built in 1901 and located 
in First Avenue on the block between Thirty-Eighth and Thirty-Ninth Streets, and running 
to the East Hiver, is a very similar building. The site is 272 ft. C in. by 197 ft. I5 in. This 
building stands on the hard and firm rock which underlies the greater part of the City of New 
York. It is very similar to .Manhattan, with the large semicircular heads to the windows 
characteristic of American practice in these buildings. It is faced with red sandstone and 
yellow brick. It is also a skeleton steel structure. 

The Iwiler house building is 70 feet by 207 ft. 10 in. by 118 feet high, and contains 50 
horizontal water-tube boilers rated at 050 h.p. each, but said to actually develop 1,025 h.p. each. 
They are arranged in two rows on two floors. The engine-room is 115 feel by 2«»7 ft. 10 in. 
by 130 feet high, and contains sixteen engines of thu Westinghouse Machine Company type, 
direct coupled to sixteen General Electric 4,500 k.w. three-phase generators delivering twentv- 
Uve cycles alternating current at a tension of 0,000 volts. The revolving part weighs 
130,000 lbs., the armature 125,000 lbs., and the knl-plate 20,000 lbs., the whole generator 
apart from the engine weighing 275.000 lbs. There are four circular steel stocks, each 17 feel 
internal diameter, 132 feet above roof, and 200 feet from grate surface of thu lower boilers. 

Steel stacks are now coming into use in Great Britain, and some jjarticulars alK>ut those 
at Waterside may be useful. They stand mi brick {aidcslals about 80 feet high, the sliaft 
aWve being constructed with steel plates— 

h in. thick for 44 feet 

i >• I. 44 ,, 

8 It ,t 44 ,, 

The jomts are rivetU-d. They arc lined with firebrick 8jnches (thick for ouo-lhird of tlio 
height, above that with red brick (ordinary good tough building bricks). The linings are 
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carried on rings of angle iron in independent sections 20 feel high. There is an air B|>ace 
of 4 inches l)etvcen the lining and stack. 

The system of constructing linings for shafts in sections in this way now meets with 
much favour in America both fur steel and brick shafts, and has been usetl on some brick 
shafts in England and on the Continent. In brick shafts the sections are carried on project¬ 
ing header courses at suitable interv'als. Very careful and accurate adjustment of the spaces 
l>etwccn the eup]>orting courses is nccesstvi*}', os dilTercnt kinds of firebricks vary considerably 
in expansion. The average expansion of the core is about fi inches in 100 feet. I'nless great 
core is taken the expansion of the sections will inevitably break the joint at each oversailed 
course. .\s soon as the shaft is worked, the headers will l)e snapped off, and then the lining be¬ 
comes just the Slime as an ordinary core built up from the b<jttom. but of course not so strong. 
This method of construction is said to facilitate repairs, but when once the Bup{)orting courses 
are broken, this convenience no longer axists. The consolidation in building cures must also 
l>e allowed for, as this, even with firebricks set as close n.s {lossible, often amounts to as much 
as 4^ inches in KK) feet. In several shafts otherwise excellently built serious injury bus arisen 
within a f> w weeks of Iteing used from this [Mint having lieeu overlooked. What the final 
result will Ik.< cannot l>e stated at present, as the stacks have not l>een long enough in use to 
cnnitle one to express a very definite opinion about them, but in some not five years old the 
horizontal joints are already broken through at intervals of about *20 feet for the lower 100 feet 
of the stack. In the case of a shaft recently shut down for repairs it was found that the 
difference in length of the lining when the shaft was in use was 9 inches in 97 feet. 

The Kingshridge i>ower station of the Third .4veniie Railroad Company of New York 
is one of the latest stations of this kind eriK-tcd in America [pi. vi., vii.j. It was erected in 
1900-1, and has a ratetl cajiacity of 72,000 h.p., and a maximum of over 100,000 h.p. The 
whole installation was designed by Westinghouse, Chnrch, Kerr A Co. It occupies a site 
.Hi50 feet long and 250 feet wide. It is very similar to Manhattan and Waterside, but 
is built on piles, and steam turbines are installed instead of vertical marine-tyjie engines. 
The subsoil is a fine sbaqi sand, into wluL'h 15,000 to Hi.OUO oak piles 40 feet long were 
driven, siuced at 2S inches centre to centre. They wore driven at the rati' of alanit ten 
minutes each pile. Over the heads a .slab of concreh*, average 8 feet thick, was laid ciivering 
the whole site. The concrete was composed of one part of Portland cement to two of 
wind and four of stone. The maximum iH'aring weight on the foundation Ls 15 tons per 
siiuan^ foot. The building is skeleton steel construction. The lower part of the walls is 
granite ; the upi>or part is built with curtain walls carried on the steel frame, and is faced 
with red brick ami stone dressings. There are four chimney shafts, each 12 feet niternal 
duimoter, 200 feet high. 

The Americans have displayed great ingenuity in installing very powerful plant on 
sites of small 8Ui>erficial area; stations with plant on more than one floor are more common 
there than elsewhere. A remarkahle instance is the Edison station at Philadelphia [fig. 5, 
p. 292J, where the plant is iiistalled in an eleven-story huilding, each dcimrtmcnt lieing placed 
on a different floor, one nlnm- the other. It is not, however, an arrangement which would 
Is* adopted in onlinary practice, if hy any possibility it could be avoided. 

.\ Hoiuculmt similar practice obtained at one time in (termany, but it was never carrie<i 
to the same extent as in America. The station in the Imisenstrassc, Ikriin, of the Berliner 
Elektricitats Werke, designed and erected by the Allgemcine Ekktricitiits-Gescllschaft aliout 
1889, is an instance. In this station three 3,000 h.p. vertical marine-type engines directly 
coupled to two 250-280 volt continuous current diniamos are placed on the ground floor, 
eight horizontal watcr-tuU* boilers on the first floor imnusliately over them. The coal store 
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is on the top floor over the 
boilers. Altlioii(ih by no moans 
a gooil arrangement, it is on 
the whole better than placing 
boilers in a basement below 
the level of the engines, which 
was a contemiwrary style now 
obsolete. The base of the 
chimney contains offices, bat 
tliis also has not lieen suc¬ 
cessful, and should not be 
followed. 

There are very few es- 
ampies iu Great Britain. The 
station at Bristol, designed by 
Mr. Parshall for the United 
Electric Tramways Company 
in 1899, is perhaps the most 
imiKirtant. Its elevations, 
designed by Mr. Curtis Green, 
are alone sufficient to deserve 
careful study, apart from 
the skilful treatment of Uie 
engineering work .[figs. 6 
and 7, p. 299]. 

The present Eurojiciui 
practice inclines to the ust‘ of 
the hurixuntal engines directly 
coupled to dynamos with 
horizontal water-tube boilers, 
all plant placed at or iilmut 
tlie ground floor level, and 
only the coal store being on 
an np|)er floor. Condensing 
plant and steam pipes arc in 
the engine room huseinent. 
Tlic latest stations in Vienna 
and Buda-Posth of the Sie¬ 
mens Com|mny, and Olier- 
Spree and Moabit, erected 
1902-.S, the great |)ower 
stations of Berlin [pi. x.] and 
at Amsterdam, and the Ham¬ 
burg power station supplying 
power for the docks, all 
stations designed by the All- 
gemeino Klcktricilats-Geeell- 
achaft, ore on these linos. 


fiM. *.-im»o « KBrnur-ravn nATtux, mcu-imu-bia, tjta. 
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Till* Olier-Sprce iind Moabit Stations are wiuipjiod with horizonUil engines of 3,500 and 
0,000 b.p. each, direct coupled to dynamos generating onergj- at 0,000 volts. Kach is in¬ 
tended to be a 50,000 h.p. .station. The buildings ore faced externally with fine hard bricks, 
bright huff, laid in the Oemian fashion, all headers. The gable ends are well treated witli 
very large windows and strongly marked divisions in the lights. The general wall-faces are 
plain, hut the header bond gives an excellent scale to the buildings, oml the ornament is con¬ 
centrated in a few well-designed and well-placed features by which the full value of tlie 
expenditure on emliellisbiuent is obtnineil. This is a much more effi-ctive and suitable 

treatment tlian ex|K>nditure 
on more exiiensive facing ma¬ 
terial, such as red bricks in¬ 
stead of ordinary building 
bricks, and the string courses 
and mouldings commonly u.sed 
on what ore calknl plain build¬ 
ings. It is often said of 
buildings treateii like (ieneva, 
Munich, and the Iterlin sta¬ 
tions, that they are ex|K-n- 
five. They ore generally less 
costly than many’ buildings 
which look plain and are so 
described. The difference is 
that in the one case full value 
is idflained from the einbel- 
lishmeiits hy good design, 
in the other case the same 
or greater ex{)enso is incurred 
for material not essential 
to eonstruetiun frittered over 
the surface and therefore in¬ 
effective. 


rm. rrun.ivirai Mcxicirjtun or Mi'sii a. 


Of Eurolwau centnil sta- 

thut the iK.wer sU.tion is rapidly suia-rseding the dir«-l supply sfata 

of SiHiin, JX-nmark. Grt^e. Ik- guim, Norway, and Sweden are still raU.er direct supply 
than iH.wer stations. I he old station at Hamburg, in the Stadtmuhlstnisse. mav'lw 
mentioned as an uiicomnion arrangement, the engine ns,m and lottery rooms lieiiig one 
hiiildiiig, and the boiler house another, the steaiii pijies crossing under the street ^ 

At the central station at Coiainlmgen there is a remarkahlv line riclilv moulded and 
decorated timber roof over the engine room, of the usual Danish stydf As a p L " 
(^rpenters wwk it is both interesting and beautiful, hut unsuitable for a central station 
The central Hta ion is placed in the midst of a block of buildings, which is an undesirahlJ 
IKWition for a building of this kind. The roof Ls not only dangerous to the station I nl I 
[ot...,,„adi„8. round. It i. f„.e,l U uni.,. Ln Ir hnu"'in ^ 

bud*n|,. luuomo. dry «i Und.r «i,d highly inliummaldo. Tim .nrincutr h„ rouS 
the danger, and in the e-xteiisioiis of this station now in course of nrooii n i. • i -i, 
materials arc being used, similar to the construction now inlopteil in rhe**l'!cit* Engliir and 
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foreign practice. The Uasaian stations, such as Moscow and Brakpaii, are interesting in 
engineering details, hut the buildings are unimportant. 

Nearly every town of any size on the Continent now has a i)OWer station of some kind, 
and many extremely interesting buildings have been erected. The jwwer station at Munich 
[fig. 8], with its interesting and original shaft [fig. IG, p. 310], the whole forming a most 
picturesque group with the baths which adjoin it. The station at Turin, with elegant gable 
treatment, and a circular brick shaft, well treated with pilasters and cornice at the top 
and plain brickwork b<dow, partly water-iwwer and partly steam, is an interesting example 
of Italian practice. At Vicenza, where a most ingenious arrangement of double arches and 
open tile-work is adopted for the windows. 

As examples of effective interior treatment the station at Quedlinburg. in which the 
engine room is treated in plaster and brickwork, with black and white tile door; Ilof, in 
which the engine room is treated in brick and plaster, the latter decorated in colour, also 
with black and white tile floor ; and Freiberg, as an example of simple and effective plaster 
treatment, may be cited. .All these stations also exhibit much careful thought in the design 
of the elevations, which are in the characteristic style of the districts in which they are 
situateil. They were designed bj* the Sieuicns-Schuckert Comiwin}'. As an example of a some¬ 
what elaborate Italian treatment the power station at Genoa, desiginsl and equipped by 
the Allgemeine Company of Berlin, is interesting, and is indeed one of the finest stations 
in Italy. 

Before leaving the subject of foreign power stations it is well to note that the arrange¬ 
ment of the plant siihstautially on one floor with coal store overhead is generally adopted 
wherever possible. The stations of the Detroit. Y|wilanti, Ann .Arlwr, and Jackson Itailway, 
and at Grand Bapids for the Detroit Port Huron Railway, and the Toledo Fremont and 
Norwalk Railway, at Fremont, on the Sandusky River, all of the Westinghouse, Church, 
Kerr Company, ore exiunplos of this practice in the districts outside a city area in .America. 
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Thf great |>owi*r hUition of the Mnniei{ialit;k' of Vieniiu, d«*8igiie«l aiiiJ cqui|i|>c<] by the 
Siemeas-Schuckorl Cojnjmny, is one of the finest European esiinipU-s [fig. 9. aiul pi. viii.]. 

Central stations without nunilHT could l)e cited did space admit, in which some novel 
architectural feature ha.H lieen use<l os the direct outcome of the special retiuirenient of the 
building. 

Aimo.'^t ever)’ combination and kind of plant and design of central station is to be found 
ill Great Britain. This diversity of practice has added considcrubly to general knowleilge 
about thi'se bnildings, but without llmrouglily testing any type, as the unifonnity of practice 
in other countries has done. Information eollectwl from English practice is somewhat 
misleading, and false conclusions are often arrived at in conscquenc** of lieing bascil on 
experience derived from one building, where perhaps exceptional circurastances have prmluced 
some result which is apt to Iw regarded ns reliable, when in fact it is not. Many curious 
mistakes have arisen from this cause. 

Sf)me stations closely resemble American tyjK-s, such as the jmwer station now in courw- 
of erection on a site of acres at Lot's Uoad, Chelsea [pi. in.], in connection with the 
electrification of the underground railways of London. The station has lieen designed by 
Mr. J. It. Chapman, chief engineer to the eomiainy. It has a froniuge of 1,100 fc< t to the 
Thames and Chelsea Creek, 821 feet to Lot's Rond. The building is 1:I3 ft. 0 in, long, 175 feet 
wide, and llO feet high fiom the ground floor to ajK^x of roof. 

Tlif engino-housG is a two-story building, and the boiler-houw- is a typical five-story type. 

The building is steel skeleton frame, with central division wall and external scrti-n walls 
la-tween main steel supports. The elevations ore faced with Flettoii bricks, with red terra¬ 
cotta and red brick dressings. 

The engine-room is 115 feel long, 72 ft. IJ in. wide, and KO feet high from basement floor 
to top of lantern. The basement is 20 feet high. It will contain ten Wt-stiiighouse 
horizontal steam turbines, running at a siH-ed of 1.000 revolutions per minute, coupled direct 
to three-phase generators, the current l.eing generated at ll.OOti volts, cycles. There 
Ls space in the engine-room for one additional machine half the size. The current is 
trunsniitteil at this teiiBion to tw’onty-three suh-Htations. TIu* switchboard is curricil on 
three galleries at the north-east end; the condensing plant and steara-jupes arc in the 
hasi-ment of the engine-room. 

Tin- hniler-hoiise is 115 feet long, 1»G feet wide, and HO feet high from hasement floor to 
u]iex of lantern. 

The building is carriwl im heavy piers of masonry, carried down 29 ft. fl in. Ih-1ow the 
iNisement level. 


The Iwilcr-house will contain eighty lioriztuital water-tulw Itoilers. arranged in double 
rows on two floors, with automatic stnking. There are four circular brick shafts, each 19 feet 
interna] diameter, 275 feet high. The foundations are 12 feet square, and the bottom <if the 
concrete is .HI ft. r. in. below the ground line. There are 2,200 cubic var<ls of concrete in 
each shaft foundation. 

The coal store has a capacity of 15,iMMi tons, and it is cstimateil that 800 tons will lie 
consumed daily. 


The machinery will develop at normal bawl 7«,.'»00 h.p, |.'.7,.'’,00 kilowatts). 

The power station aliout to lx> erected by the Great Western Railway Company at l*nrk 
Loyal, near Acton, was designed by Messrs. Kennedy & .lenkin, consulting' engineers, and the 
buiblmgs by the arehitet^t's department of the Great Western Railway {’omi>any. 

The Bite has an area of alwnt twenty acres, with a frontage of 1,000 fwt to Willesilen 
Lane and 800 feet to Coronation Ron.L Th.- pn-seni building is to k- 200 feel long akuit 
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llK) feia wide; hut it is contemplated that in the future it will Ih) ipiite ei^ht times this 
size. 

The engiiie-hoHs** will be u one-story building, aiul the Imiler-huuse one story high. 

Skeleton steel framing will l>e used for the main construction, lilh-d in with brick screen 
walls. 

The engine-room is to be 1*20 feet long by 105 feel wide, by r»0 feet high from the Boor 
to top of lantern, with a Itaseiueiit 8 feet high. It will contain eight 1,200 i.h.p. Beiliss 
three-crank vertical tyiie engines, running at a speed of ‘250 revolutions per minute, coupled 
direct to Electric Construction Company's three-phase alternators, the current being generated 
at a tension of tJ.SOO volts, at which potential it will be transmitted to four sub-stations. The 
switchlioard will be carried on a gallery at the east end. 

The lioiler-house is to lie llO feet long, 02 feet wide, 80 feet high from basement floor 
to a]H‘x of lantern. The Imttoin of tlie foundations will bo 4 feet Itclow basement floor, and 
rest on chalk subsoil. 

The iKtiler-house will contain ten Babcock «V \Vilc>ox patent water-tulte Itoilers, with self- 
contained super-heaters and antomatic stoking. There is one octagonal brick shaft, I I feet 
internal diameter, and the top 250 feet high above the level of the fire-bars. The foundations 
are 18 feet square by i> feet thick, and rest on the chalk subsoil. 

The coal store is placed over the boiler-house, and has a capacity of m,U 00 tons. It is 
estimated that 150 tons will be consumed daily. 

The machinery will liecapahle of developing about 10,000 h.p. Iti.fMH) kilowatts). 

Another imiMirtant |K)wer station in eoiinectinn with railways is that of the Metroi>olitan 
Itailway now in course of erection at Xeosilen. The plant is all arranged on one floor; 
Weslinghousc steam turbines directly coupled to generators of 8,500 k.w. each, giving energy 
at 11,000 volts, 8 phase 88^ cycles ])er second, are l>eing installed. 

One of the largest power liouses in London will eventually be that of the Central Electric 
Supply Company at Grove Roail, St. John's Wood [see frontispiece and pi. i., ii.], which will 
supply power for general purpi>itca for the west-end districts of London wrvcsl by the West¬ 
minster Electric Supply Corp<iration and St. James's and Pall Mall Electric Lighting Company. 
It is situuttal on the banks of the Regent's Canal, the site being 74 acres in extent, nil of which 
will eventually 1 m' covered with the buildings. Upwards of l.">t),0(X) h.p. can Iw placed on the 
site if the plant is arranged on the onc-lloor system. The *»ne half of the first section has 
recently l>een completed, and provides accommodation for 1 l.tKH) h.p. 

The steaiu generator adopted (of which each section will contain *28) is known as the 
Climax Boiler. It is a new kind of vertical water-tube boiler. It occupies a very small urea 
of ground space, and has so far prove<l efficient. 

The chimney shafts (there will eventually In* six) are very prominent structures, ami 
standing high can be seen fora considerable distance in all directions. Each shaft is 18 ft. 
by 18 ft. inside nuasurement at the top. 200 ft. high from top of concrete to top <»f cap. The 
main Hues efitcr hy three openings tU) ft. alaivo ground level. In the architectural treatment 
of the upjter i>art an attempt has been made to take advantage of the iron hands which sooner 
or later nro required round the u]>i>er part of all shafts, and of (he recesses formed, by 
phu'ing the set-off’s, when the brickwork is nsluced in thickness, on the outside instead of the 
inside of the wall. By these means some relief is obtained, and the np|H*r part is designed aa 
an enriched feature which, in contrast with the plain wall ImjIow, fonus the whole composition. 
It is possible that working on these lines some satisfactory and characteristic treatment of 
large stacks may la* evolved. Similar principles have been hdlowisl in the general treatment 
of the princi|)al facades. The fines arc built of double casings of steel plates with air space 
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Iwtween them, and are carrjf«l outside above the roo( of tlie Imiler house, and are free to e\{iand 
and contract. Tliero will Im; four Iducks of buildings. Each lilock will coiiUiiii an engine room 
110 fi-et by 2‘2 l feet by <56 ft. 15 in. high from engine n)om floor to to|» of lantern. This 
riMjra will accommodate ten vertical high-speed engines direct coujded to dynamos of‘i.-KKl h-i#., 
three of l,2(i0 h.p., and three of :500 h.p., or iS.'iOO h.p. in all. The current is generated at 
a tension of <5,000 volts. The switchboard is on a gallery at one end of the engine room, 
which is continued round the room to give access to the high level platform of engines. The 
building is skeleton steel construction, with suledantial external walls. .Messrs. Kennedy and 
Jeiikin and S. T. Itob-son are the engineers, and Messrs. C. Stanley Pwuh and C. H. Ucilly 
the architects. 

The principal power station in Edinburgh is at McDonald Hoad, Leith Walk [fig. 10]. 
It was designed by Messrs. Kenneily and Jenkin, engineers, the llurgh engineer, Mr. Cooper, 
being the architect. The site ha.s an area of three aere.s, with a frontage of ."»40 feet to 
McDonald Koad. The present building is 270 feet long and 110 feel wide; but it is 
contemplated that in the future it will be ipiite four time.*! this sue. 

The engine house is a one-story building, and the boiler house is one story high, with 
overhead coal bunkers. 

Skeleton steel framing has lieen usetl for the main construction, tilled in with brick screen 
walls. The elevation is faced with stone. 

Ihe engine room is 120 feet long by 70 feet wide, b\' <1(5 feet high from the floor to top of 
lantern, with a basement 8 feet high. It will contain eight 1,200 i.h.p. thrw erauk vertical 
M illan s engines. runningi[at a sjaid of 230 revolutions jier minute, coupled direct to 
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contiiiuouii current shunt-wound ^fiither and Platt tuid Siemens dynamos, the current 
being generated at a tension of IHO volts. The switchboanl is carried on a gallery at the 
south end. 

The boiler house is l‘J.j feet long, 60 feet wide, 41 feet high from basement door to apex of 
lantern. The bottom of the foundations is 4 feet IjcIow basement door, and rest-s on sand 
8ub.soil. 

The boiler house contains 19 dry buck marine‘tyiw Sinclair and Stewart boilers, with 
automatic stoking. There is one Mtagonal brick shaft, 11 ft. 6 in. internal s<iuare, and the 
top 250 feet high nl)ove the level of the dre-bars. The foumlations are 40 feet square by 
0 feet thick, and rest on 
the sand subsoil. 

The coal store is placisl 
over the boiler house, and 
has a eap4icity of l,!l(X) 
tons. It is estimated that 
60 tons will be consumed 
daily. 

The machinery will bo 
capable of developing about 
10.000 i.h.p. (6.000 k.w.). 

One of the principal 
power stations of the C’or- 
IM)ration of Ghvsgow is at 
Port Dundas, openeil in 
Septeml>er, 1900. It is 
rather a direct supply than 
a jwwer station. AIwut 
one-third has been erected. 

It will eventually accom¬ 
modate plant of 30.000 
i.h.p. Mr. \V. A. Chumen 
was engineer. 

'Ihfc principal |M»wer station of Manchester is situnte<l at Stuart Street [fig. 11, and pl.iv.], 
and was designetl by Messrs. Kcnne<ly and Jenkin, consulting engineers, Mi-ssrs. C. S. .\llott 
and Sons losing the architects. 

The site hue an area of H acres, with a frontage of 6.50 feet to Stuart Street. The present 
buililing is 320 feet long, 140 ft«t wide; but it is contemplated that in the future it will Iw i|uitc 
four times this size. 

The engine house is a one-story building and the l>uiler house is two stories high, with 
coal store over the boilers. 

Skeleton steel framing ha.s been used for the main construction, filled in with brick screen 
walls. The elevation is faced with Ituabon bricks with stone dcssings. 

Ihe engine room is 115 feet long by 130 feet wide, by 70 feet high from the floor to top of 
lantern, witli a basement 12 feet high. It will contain six main 2,400 i.h.p. Yutes and Shaw 
engines, rmining at a spco<l of 91 revolutions per minute, coupled direct to electrical three-phase 
alternators, the current l>eing genuruted at a tension of 6,.5(X) volts, ut which potential it is 
transmitted t«4 ten sub-stations. The switchboards are carried on four galleries at the west 
end. 
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Tin* boiliT house- is *205 fett long. !*2 feet wide, <»•! feet high from Imsement fl<x>r to apex of 
lantern. The hottoni t»f the foundations is 4 feet below the haseiuent door, un«l rests on clay 
subsoil. 

The Itoiler house contains 24 Babcock and Wilcox {mteiit water-tube boilers, with auto¬ 
matic stoking. There are two (octagonal) brick sluifts, 12 feet and If. feet sijuarc (inside), and 
the tops 200 and 250 feet respectively, above the lev«-l of the iire-l>ar8. Tlie foiindatiuuB nr*- 
48 feet square by !( feet thick, and rest on the clay subsoil. 

The coal store is placed over the Ixiili-r house, and bus n caj)arity of ToO tons. It is 
eatiinate«l that «)ver 100 tons will be consumed ilnily. 

The machinery will be capable of developing about 13,000 h.)*. (O.OOti k.w.». 

.\ noticeable feature in the design of this building is the treatment of the steel construc¬ 
tion. The main stanchions are not covered, but are ex{Htsed in the elevations; the brick¬ 
work l»tween them being shown os a curtain, and treated as it really is, panel work la-twccn 
the main supports. 

Tlie iK)wer station of Sunderland ia situated at Farringdun How, Hylton Road, and was 
designed by Mr. John h, C. Snell, Borough Electrical Engineer, who was also the architect. 

The site has an area of three acres, with a frontage of 075 feet to Farringdon Row. The 
present building is Hi7 feet long, IIH ftet wide, 52 ftet high from ground door to ajwx of 
roof; hut it is contemplated that in the future it will U quito three times this size. 

The engine house is ii one-story Imilding, and the boiler house is one story high. The 
elevation is faceil with Sherburn bricks, and with stone dressings. 

Ihe engine room is Itj J feet long by 14 feet wide, by 15 ft-tt high from door to top of 
lantern, with a basement of « feet high. It contains eight triple expansion, surface con¬ 
densing Ihrlliss Morcom engines, running at a sijoed of iiv revolutions \m minute, live 
being coupled direct to Silvertown ilirect current dynamo-s. and three, each of 1,100 b.h.p. 
couphal direct to a.e.g. three-phase alternators, the current being geiitratcd at a tension of 
5,50() volts, at which i>otentinl it is transmitted to four sub-stations. The switclilK)nrd is 
carried on a gallery situated at the east side of the engine room, in n position which will Ire 
ultimately central with the completed station. 

The boiler house is 104 feet long, 08 feet wide. 19 feet high from Isisement (bwr to aixx 
of Inntern. The bottom of tlie foundations is 4 feet below the baseutent floor, and rests on 
boulder clay subsoil and magnesian limestone. 

The Ixriler house contains eight Lancashire and tlalloway :U) feet by 8 ft. 0 in. diameter 
Uiilers, with automatic stoking, superheaters, and f lrccn's economisers. 

There is also a motor-driven induced draught fan. 

There is one octagonal brick shaft, 8 feet internal diameter at Hie tiqi. 115 feet bigli 
above level of the fire-bars. There will ultimately be two such shafts. 

The foundations are 28 feet sip,arc by 21 bs-t thick, and rest o,, ’the magnesian limestone 
subsoil. 

The cwl store is place,! in the upia-r part and to one side of tlie lioiler house, ami has a 
cupai-ity of 280 tuns ,* it is estimated that forty tons will bi< eonsumod daily liv present 
plant. * • ‘ 

The nmchim ry is cn|iable of developing 5,200 borse-|K)wer t:).5:l0 k.w.). 

The power station of the County Borough of Brighton is situated on the south side of 
the east arm of Shorebaiu Harbour tSoutbwick), and was designed by Mr. Arthur Wright in 
conjunction with .Mr, P. F, Lupworth and Mr. T. G. Otloy. 

The Rite has an area of over ten ai-rcs, will, a fronUige of 079 feet to ahorebam Ilarlsuir. 
and 7l!> f,i l faring on the beach. 
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Tlie present building is 247 ft. 3 in. long, 229 ft. 6 in. wide, and 65 feet high from ground 
floor t4) apex of roof; but it is contemplated that in the future it will be about twice this 
size. 

The engine house is a one-story building, and the boiler houses are also one story high. 
Skeleton steel framework has been used for tlie main construction, filled in with brick screen 
walls. The elcTittion is faced with red bricks with atone dressings. 

The engine room is 220 feet long by 74 feet wide by 65 feet high from floor to ai>ex of 
roof, with a basement 15 feet high. It will contain nine 1,800 k.w. steam turbines, running 
at a speed of l,r)00 revolutions i^er minute, coupled direct to three-phase altemaU>r8, the 
current being generated at a tension of 8,000 volts, nt which potential it is transmitted to the 
North Itoad sub-station, Brighton. The switchboard is carried on a galleiy' at tlie north end 
of the engine room. 

The boiler bouses are each 228 feet long, 73 ft. 10| in. wide, and 50 feet high from firing 
floor to apex of lantern. 

The bottom of the foundations of the structures is in some coses about 31 feet below the 
engine room floor, and rests on a blue clay subsoil. 

The boiler bouses will contain eighteen water-tube lioilers, each liaving 6,000 square feet 
tulie-heating surface, together with six su^ierheaters (separately fire<l) all provided with 
mechnni(‘al stokers. 

There are four circular steel Bhafi.<*, each 6 feet internal diameter at the top, and 
about 100 feet high above level of the fire-bars, used in conjunction with induced draught 
fans. 

The chimney foundations are 14 feet s<piare by about 31 feet deep, and rest on tlic blue 
clay subsoil. 

The coal store is placed over the boiler house, and has a capacity of about 3,000 tons; 
it is estimated that 80 tons will be consumed daily when all the plant is installed in the 
present first section. 

The machinery will be capable of developing about 14,4(X) kilowatts. 

The (rawer station of Kastiraurne is sitnated at Roselauds Seaside, and was designed by 
M<‘88r8. Brydges and Hawtayne, engineers Mr. R. Gloyne being architect. Tlte site has 
an area of 11,483 square feet. 

The present building is 119 feet long, 96 ft. 6 in. wide, 52 feet high from the ground 
floor to a{)ex of roof, and is about one-third of future size. It is a brick building of consistent 
fire{)roof construction throughout. 

The ougiue room is 82 feel long, 35 feel wide, 45 feet high from the floor to top of lantern, 
with a basement 7 feet high. Five vertical engines, direct coupled to Ferranti and Electric 
Construction Company's dyniimo.s. are at present installed. Energy is generated at a tension of 
2,2(K) volts, at which (ratential it is trausmitti^d to twenty-two sub-stations. The switchboard 
is (tiuced on a raised (ilatform at one end of the engine room. 

The trailer house is 92 feet long, 42 feet wide, 46 feet high from basement floor to apex 
of lantern. It contains six trailers. The Irattom of the foundations is 7 ft. 6 in. below the 
basement floor, and rests on blue clay. 

The shaft is circular, 7 feet internal diameter at the top, 150 feet high above level of 
fire-l»ar8. It is built of brick, and the foundations are on the blue clay. 

The coal store is (larallel with the Irailer house. 

The plant at (irescnt installeil is ca|>nl>le of developing 2,0(X) h.(). 

The (rawer station of Liver(xral is at Lister Drive. Mr. .\. Broinly Holmes is engineer; 
Mr. T. Shelmerdine is architect. 
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The site has an area of 1-lJ acres, the longest frontage, fi.'iO feet, l>eing to Lister Drive. 
Building No, 1 is couiplett*, and is 248 feet long, 185 feet wide, and 62 feet high from ground 
line to ajiex of roof. 

Building No. 2 will be 440 feet long; about half has la'en erected. 

The engine room is n one-story building 224 ft. 11 in. long, 52 ft. 4 in. wide, and .'i8 feet 
high from the door to top of lantern, with n basement 10 feet high. It contains twelve Willans 
and Bobinson high-8j)ee<l vertical engines, 1,200 h p. each. 230 revolutions iier minute. The 
dynamos are direct coupled to engines, and generate energj- at a tension of 460 to 550 volts 
for tramway and lighting services. .\ portion is generated at 6.1KK) volts. 

The switchboard i.s in a switch room at the front of the building. 

Each boiler house is a two-story building 100 feet long, 51 ft. 7J in. wide, and 66 feel 
high from Itasement floor to apex of lantern. Each boiler house contains fourteen Lancashire 
boilers witli automatic stokers arranged in two rows with central stoking passage. 

There are two octagonal brick shafts, 13 feet internal diameter at top, aliout 200 feet 
nl»ove level of fire-bars. The foun«lation8 aie 35 feet s<|aare and 8 feet thick, and rest on hard 
red clay. 

The coal store is over the Ijoilers, and has a capacity of 1,000 tons. It is estimated that 
200 tons will be consumed daily. 

The present machinery is capable of developing about 14,400 h.p. (0,600 k.w.). 

The buildings are faced with red pressed bricks with red stone dressings. 

The power station of the Dublin Corporation is situated at Tlgeon House Fort [fig. 12 and 
pi. i .J, on a breakwater at the side of the harl>onr, 14 miles from the shore. It is a verv complete 
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station, with plant arrangwl Balwtantkllj- on one floor, with boilers back to back with the 
engines. There are six 30 feet by 8 ft. U in. Lancashire l>oil6rs (cylindrical), and four Babcock 
& Wilcox horizontal water-tube boilers, set'in butteries of two each. The boiler house is fitted 
with mechanical stokers for feeding coal to the bodcrs from an overhead coal store, and a con¬ 
veyor for removing the ashes. The boiler house is 158 feet by 63 feet by 31 ft. »» in. from floor 
to springing of roof. 

The chimney shaft is octagonal, standing on a brick base *20 feet sijoare, constructed 
of brick. It is 183 feet high, with an internal diameter of 51 feet. The concrete foundation 
is 83 feet by 86 feet by 1*2 feet thick, resting on piles 21 feet long. 

The engine room, which is 158 feet by 50 feet by 37 feet from floor to springing of roof, 
contains two Oerlikon 11K)1 pattern generating sets of 1,000 k.w., and two of 500 k.w. capacity, 
direct coupled to 8*20 h.p. vertical Corliss compound engines. The fly-wheels arc 14 feet 
diameter, 28 inches wide, and weigh *29 tons, and run at a normal speed of 94 revolutions per 
minute. The current is generated at 5,000 volts, with a frequency of 50 cycles per second. 
The larger engines arc a similar type, but 1,0*20 i.h.p.; the fly-wheel is 18 feet diameter by 
2 ft. 0 in. wide, and weighs 40 tons, and rune at a normal sjujed of 83| revolutions per 
minute. It is a condensing station. The engineer is Mr. Robert Hammond; and Mr. Stephen 
Ayling is the architect. 

Ringsend power house in Dublin belongs to the Dublin United Tramways ComiMiny, and 
is situated on the Grand Canal Basin. Ringsend, and supplies power for the tramways through¬ 
out the city. It is partly a direct supply station and partly a power station, supplj'ing sub¬ 
stations at Blackrock, Dalky, and Clontarf. 

The electric current generated is three-phase, at a tension of 2,500 volts. There are at 
present 5 direct-current generators, and one three-phase generator in the station. 

The building is 180 feet long by 160 feet wide, the engine room lading 80 feet wide and 
62 feet high from bas«.-ment to ro<jf, and 34 feet high from engine room floor to wall plate. Tlie 
boiler house is 6*2 feet wide and 66 feet high inside measurements, and contains *20 Babcock 
and Wilcox boilers, arranged in two rows of ten each—twelve at present installetl. The building 
is of skeleton steel construction cncU>8ed with brick screen walls, the whole resting on concrete 
foundations. There is an overbeail coal store of 1,5(>0 tons ca{)aeity—mechanical stokers. 

The chimney shafts are steel, brick-lined, *230 feet high, having an intenial diameter of 
10 feet inside the lining. Condensing plant in basement. 

The switchboard gallery is 16 feet aliove the engine room floor. The engine room is designed 
to contain 10 units arrangeil in two rows. Of these, six are already installed. The engines 
arc vertical cross comi>ound Allis, having fly-wheels 19 foot diameter, and weighing 19 tons, 
running at 90 revolutions per minute, and are direct-coupled to General Electric Company's 
generators. Five are multipolar direct current tyjw of on output of 550 k.w. at 90 revoiu- 
tions per minute, with 50 jicr cent, overload. The sixth is a three-phase generator of 
revolving field type, also 550 k.w. at 90 r.p.m. 

The station of the London United Tramways, at Chiswick [fig. 13}. is a building of dis¬ 
tinct individuality, and the elevations are impressive. The engineer is Mr. Farshall, Mr. 
Curtis Green the architect. 

Tlie power house is 154 feet by 106 feet, and both engine room and boiler house arc faced 
externally with red brick and Portland stone, and internally with glazed bricks. Steel shaft 
800 feet, and 10 feet internal diameter inside the fire-brick lining. It stands on a cast-iron 
base plate, supported on a pedestal of red brick with Portland stone dressings. The flue enters 
80 feet above ground. 

The power station of the City of London is situated on the south side of the Thames, 
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close to Blackfriar.s Bridge. The trection was conmieiiced in and several enlargements 
have been made since. It is a very remarkable and interesting station, of over 14,500 h.p., but 
is uniiine in so many respects that no short description is iiossible. It is verv fully described 
in the I'Acctricat Ila uiv ol March 3, 10, and 17, 18l>9, and February 28. 15)02. There are 
three engine rooms, two boiler houses, and three shafts. It is partly a jMiwer and portly 
direct supply, but is in every way a notable e.xaiuple of a large installation. Although the 
land is extremely valuable, the one-fl«x>r arrangement has l>een adopteil, which has proved 
lioth convenient and economical in working. It was designtnl by Mr. Frank Bailev. 

There are mimlierh of other steam iK)wer stations, all presenting manv features of interest, 
but the examples described are sullieieut to indicate the genenil features of this class. 


DIBECT SUPPLY ST.\TlOXS.-SIMPLE. 

The simple dirts^l supply station consists of the machinery .lepartments somewhat .,n 
the same lines us the jiower station, of which it was the forerunner. 

The Mason’s \ard Central Station of the St. James’s and Pall .Mall Electric Light 
Company, Limiteil; Manchester S.|uare. of theMetroiKilitan Electric Lighting G.mpany; Chapel 
I lace, of the ^tmsnigton and Kmghtsbndge Electric Light Company ; Wamlsworth, of the 

Sri""/Company; the Central Stations of 
Battersea; Shoreditch (l\Tn8ton Street); of the respecUve Borough Councils, ami the station 
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of the London County Council on the Tiiames Embankment, amongst many others, are 
examples of this class in London. 

It was almost the earliest form of station, and originated simultaneously with the com¬ 
posite form of direct supply stotion. It was required in those districts which were too large 
to be served by one central station, before the daj-s of the power station. It is not probable 
that many more of these stations will be required. Some of the existing simple direct 
supply station-s are already Iwing converte<l into sub-stations, and in time, no doubt, the steam 
plant will be taken out of many, and be replaced with electrical machinery only. 

The Continental sUtions of this class are in many respects so similar to English 
examples that no detailed description is necessary; but the construction and elevations 
naturally possess the architectural features of the country to which they belong. As a com¬ 
paratively obsolete class it would servo no useful purpose to give fuller particulars about them. 


niRECT SUPPLY STATIONS.—COMPOSITE. 


Of the composite tyjw of direct supply stations numbers exist all over the world. In 
small towns, in the country remote from other towns or from centres where power can be 
generated under exceptionally fa\ourable conditions, and in agricultural districts, no doubt 
n^y of this type will be erected for some years to come. Sooner or later, however, com¬ 
bination Utween towns and districts will take place, and co-operative power stations will 
replace this class also, and those then existing will Iwcome at any rate partly sub-stations also. 
It will be a great advantage to this country in the keen war of trade competition which is 
iHjfore it, and will reduce the appalling cxtraragance and waste of the mineral wealth of this 
country which is now going on from the unnecessary consumption, carriage, and handling of 
coal, and all the attendant waste of land, labour, and time, and congestion of traffic pro¬ 
duced and fostered by present method.s. Unfortunately, the day has not yet come, and so 
com{)osite statioits will still l»e wanted, ajid a few notes on them will be useful. 

'1 hey arc in fact complete electrical works generating and distributing energy and include 
accommodation for all departments connected with the industry.* complete composite 
station contains the following accommodation - 

Miit’hiiunf Lfqtattiinnt .—Engine house, for engines, dj-namos, switchboard, leads from 
dynamos and mains leaving the station, condensing plant, watch engineer’s office, and accom¬ 
modation for engine room staff and drivers. Workshop, oil and waste stores, engine room 
stores. 

I’Jtctrieal Stoiaije Dejiartment. —liattcry-room and stores. 

SuaiH IhjHirtment .—Boiler house and overhead coal store, economiser house, chimnev 
shafts, pump room, and feed tanks. Accommodation for stokers, mess room, dressing room 
and Ia\atories, w.c. s, Ac., boiler house stores. Coal siding and elevator and conveyor, and 
hoist and truck way. 

IFa/cr Iteparimcut ,—Similar to the power stations. 

I ramtvayt Department .—Car slied, {minting sho|>, workshop in common with themachinery 
(le{uirtment, sand store, lamii room, car drivers' room, mess room, dressing rooms, lavatories, 
and w.c.*6 for tramway staff. 

Li some cases where condensing water is not drawn direct from the river, cooling and 
water-softening {.lant is generally installed. 


. *“'1 MwUoiiii ot nuuiy ot these atatious sni ex- 

bibiUxl. .\inoti« them Hsekney uid Islington, ol the 


Roroogb Councils of these parishes; Ipswich, Kilmarnock 
Kirkcaldy, Harrow. Calentta. ' 
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Public Health Department .—Destructor for town refuse connected to same stack os elec¬ 
tricity works. Tbe steam generated therein is useil for wanning buildings or other small 
and unimportant work. It has not proved very successful as a steam generator for large 
engines. 

Outtide Maim and Puldie Liijhtituj .—Cable stores, building materials stores, ladder and 
truck stores, arc lamp stores, general stores, and yard. Tools and plant stores, car]>enter'8 
shop, smith's shop and forge, .\ccummodatiou for workmen. 

Meter Department .—General workshop, clockmaker’s shop, tested meter stores, battery 
and meter testing room, calibrating room, photometer room, control offices, accommodation 
for staff. 

Adminiiiratiun .—General public offices, Iward room or committee room, offices for general 
managers, accountant, collectors, meter clerks and readers, chief engineer’s <lrawiug office, 
lavatories, dec. for staff. Each doi>artment would re<]uire a timekeepiT’s office, but this can in 
many cases be combined for several. Sometimes a residence for engineer. 

Tlie accommodation, of course, varies in nearly every case, but this table of accom¬ 
modation gives a general idea of the buildings constituting a central station or electricity 
works of this class. 

A veiy complete station of thU class has recently been erected by the Curiwmtion of 
Ipswich [i>l. xix., XX.], and there are many line examples in the provinces. 

In the full description of ixjwer stations many points applicable to central stations 
generally ha\*e been noted. These apply in a great measure to direct supply stations also. 
Within the limits of these notes it is not possible to give further details of this class. 


SUB-STATIOXS. 

Sub-stations to accommodate static transformers have been in existence for many years. 
They were formerly small imimiKjrtant structures, frequently vaults under the pavement or 
roadways, or in basements of houses. The modern sub-station, however, is a verj' different 
thing. It is n building requiring careful design and of daily increasing importance. The 
function of the plant installed in it is either to alter the character or to reduce the tension of 
amrgy derived from the power stations, and to distribute either the same energj- at another 
potentiality or to generate and distribute now energy at low tension by means of dynamos 
directly coupled and driven by motors. These comiwimd machines are called motor 
generators. 

It may be said that these stations use electricity as the source of power, but obtain it at 
present in an indirect manner. From the architect's point of view it is not very material 
whether the current flows through the machines and is transformed, or whether it is actuallv 
generated by motors driving dynamos. In ordinary running, motor generators do not cause 
much vibration; under certain conditions, however, very severe vibration is set up, but it is 
an accidental rather than a normal condition. Some types produce a peculiar and penetrating 
note. 

A sub-station without batteries consists of one principal room in which the motor gene¬ 
rators are placed, also the switchboards regulating the incoming and the outgoing currents, 
and the subways or chambers for the mains into and out of the building. An office for the' 
engineer m charge and on duty, and lavatories and conveniences for staff, and some space for 
stores. The switchboards are usually placed on galleries. 
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The sub-station at Bennett Street. Manchester; Duke Street, Mayfair, London [figs. 14 
and 15, and pi. xii.]. 

The addition of a battery makes a considerable difference to the design, as the batteries 
are often very large and require considerable room. Sometimes the building is only one 
story high, as snb.station No. 6 of the Manhattan Railway Company, which is a common typo 
of American desigii; or it is a building of several floors, a more common Continental practice. 
The snb-station of Vienna of the Siemens-.Schackort Company; the snb.station Kbnigin 



nvK* •muser. MAtrAnu uivrwn. 


AugnstMtrasse at Berlin of the Allgemoine Company; the Albi rt Hall station of the Kensington 
and Knightsbridge Electric Light Company, one of the first in London, of which Mr. H. W. 
Miller was the cnginetT, are a few examples. 

Sub-stations must l>e placed fairly near the centre of the area which they supply, 
.^metimes they must l>e erected in fashionable quarters, in residential districts, or close to 
inqwrtant buildings. Every precaution should lie taken to prevent transmission of mechanical 
nbration, or escape of sound beyond the building. The buildings must be dry, well ventilated, 
^d well lighted in ever}’ part. In many cases the amount of energy required for the 
district to be served by the sub-station can lie closely estimated before the building is erected. 
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They will therefore generally l>o erected of full size at onee, 
instead of being constructed as small buildings in Uie first 
instance adapted for enlargement in the future, as other central 
stations necessarily must be. To some extent this siiupliiies the 
design, but as these stations are of comparatively recent origin 
the kind of building likely to prove most suitable is not so well 
known, and present practice will no doubt be considerably im¬ 
proved. Hitherto they have been fairly small buildings, from 
1,000 to 10,000 h.p., but they will probably Ik* mucli larger in 
the future. .Mrendy sub-stations of 15,000 to 25,000 h.p. are 
projected, and some of this size are in course of erection. In 
future stations switchboards will perhaps be almost part of the 
structure, and the mains chambers will be separate from the 
machinery rooms. Indeed, more complete separation and greater 
space for mains tlian is usually allowed in this most important 
flepartment are desirable in almost all classes of central stations, 
for there is no doubt that the switchboard is the most dangerous 
part of the installation. 

Notes on central stations would hardly l»e complete without 
some reference to the chimney shafts. So im)>ortant are these 
structures, and so interesting many details concerning them, 
that many pages would not exhan.st all that should be noted 
alxjut them. The breakdown of a shaft completely disables a 
central station, therefore there should not be less than two, and 
each should l)c cajyable of doing more ttian half the work of the 
station (or the division of the plant which it sen'cs), so that, in 
case of necessity, one could, by being overworked for a time, take 
up a considerable portion of the work i)€rformed by the other 
shaft under normal working conditions. 

These shafts are not ordinary factory chimneys. Their 
im^Kirtance to the undertaking, and cunsetiuently to the com¬ 
munity, their great size, and the fact that they may be erected 
in groups of from two up to six or more,'re^iuire that they should 
be of better construction and ap[>earance than is often doeme<l 
Hufficieut. If an ordinary factory chimney, creating draught for 
perhaps 1,(X)0 or 1,500 h.p., is disabled, one factory is inconve¬ 
nienced or perhai>s 8topj)e<l f<»r a few days while some lem|K)rary 
arrangements are made. But tempfirory arrangements to rejdaco 
a l5,tH)0 or 20,000 h.p. stack would take a considerable time; 
meanwhile the work, light, and traffic of a whole district might 
be completely disorganised. 

Many things arc accepted as reliable facts about chimney 
shafts which rest on no lielter foundation than oft-repeated 
statements of workmen. It is a common belief that chimney 
shafts oscillate in a gale, and that if they do nut they are defi¬ 
cient in elasticity, and are likely to l>e blown down. The results 
of actual measurements and obser\'ations of some handrcnls of 
chimney sliafts prove that they do not oscillate or sway, and 
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Thev will therefore Reiierally l)e erected of full aixe «t once, 
instead of being constructed as small buildmgs in the first 
instance adapted for enlargement in the future, m other cent^ 
stations necessarily must be. To some extent this simplifies the 
design, but as these sUtions are of comparatively recent origin 
the kind of budding likely to prove most suitable is not m well 
known, and present practice will no doubt be considerably im- 
proved. Hitherto they have been fairly small buildmgs, from 
I 000 to 10,000 h.p.. but they will probably In- much larger in 
the future. Already sub stations of iri,000 to 25,000 h.p. are 
projected, and some of this size are in course of erection. In 
future stations switchlioards will iicrhaps lie almost part of the 
structure, and the mains chambers will l« separate from the 
machinery rooms. Indeed, more complete seiiaration and greater 
apace for mains tlian is usually allowed in this most important 
department are desirable in almost all classes of central staUons. 
for there is no doubt that the switchboard is the most dangerous 
i»art of the installation. 

Notes on central stations would liardly Iw complete without 
some reference to the chimney shafts. So important are these 
structures, and so interesting many detaUs comreming them, 
that many pages would not exhaust all that should l^ nototl 
aliout them. The breakdown of a shaft completely disables a 
central station, therefore there should not lie less than two, and 
each should lie ca|mhle of doing more than half the work of the 
station tor the division of the plant which it serves), so tluit, in 
case of necessity, one could, by Wing overworked for a time, take 
up a considerable portion of the work jierformed by the other 
shaft under normal working conditions. 

These shafts are not ordinary factory chimneys. Their 
imiiortancc Ui the undertaking, and conseiiuently to the com¬ 
munity, their great size, and the fact that they may be erected 
in groups of from two up to six or mt.re, reijuirc that they should 
be of better construction and aiti>earaiice than is often deemeil 
sufficient. If an ordinary factory chimney, creating draught for 
perhaps 1,000 or l..')00 h.p., is disablwl, one factory is inconve¬ 
nienced or iM-rhaiis stoppeil for a few days while some leniiiorary 
arrangements are made. Kut lemiiorary arrangements to replace 
» 1.5.tK)0 or 20,000 h.p. stack would take a considerable time; 
meanwhile the work, light, and traffic of a whole district might 
be completely disorganised. 

Many tilings arc acceptiHl ns reliable facts about chimney 
shafts which rest on no better foundation than oft-reix-atiil 
statements of workmen. It is a common belief that chimney 
shafts oscillate in a gale, and that if they do not they are defi¬ 
cient in elasticity, and are likely to W blown down. The results 
of actual measurements and observations of some hundreds of 
chimney shafts prove that they do not oacillate or sway, ami 
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the most that hupi^us to a shaft of unquestionable stability is a sli^t immeasurable shiver 
when struck repeatedly by powerful gusts of wind. In almost every case where anything like 
reliable evidence is forthcoming of a stack liaving been seen to sway, it is also proved that it 
WHS not strong enough to withstand the force of the wind acting on it for it has either 
subsequently fallen, or l>ecn blown so far out of the t>eri>endicular that it has Uk*!) necessary 
to pull it down. 

There is a common saying among steeplejacks that a heavy cap on a chimney shaft acts 
as a weight at the end of a lever, and so produces the destruction of tlie shaft. It is possible 
that such a thing might have hapi>eued, but it is improbable. As a rule the opposite is the 
case, and the so-callcsl heavy cap has assisted in keeping an otherwise unstahle shaft from 
falling. If the shaft has eventually failed it was hecause it was so insecure that even the 
weight of the cap could not save it. Cast-iron cafis are frcspieiitly olqected to as Ixdng 
heavy; properly deHigne<l, they are lighter tlnin a corresjiondiiig height of brickwork. 
Within reasonahiu limits a fairly heavy cap is an advantage and not a disadvantage. 

It is sometimes said that a Ix'tter dranght is created hy a circular than by a S4|uare stack. 
In this case also, actual measurement shows the contrary to Ik* the case. For stacks of c<|ual 
power the evidence, on the whole, is in favour of the s«|uare stack, both as regards stability 
and appearance, and also as regards cost. 

It remains only to summarise briefly a few matters which experience has shown are of 
imiMrtanee in designing central stations. These buildings serve an imiK)rtaut public purpose, 
and the work when once started must be carried on continuously day and night. They must 
therefore lx* incombustible in every part, and since it is not known how serious an electrical 
lire may be, they should l>e designed on the compartment or independent l>uy system, so that 
the disablement resulting from a lire may be limited. Every material can Ik; destroyed by a 
|Kjwerfiil arc; it is, therefore, mlvisable to keep the main 8up|Mirts of the building as far 
away from the electric conductors as possible, csi>ecially by the switchboard. Xo materials 
which under any circumstances cun burst inU> flame should lie used, and especially the use 
of woodwork in Imth engine rcuim and boiler bouse roofs should lx* avoided. Every department 
should Ixi cut off as completely as {lossible from every other department, having regard to the 
work which is to lie ix>rformed : but a suflicient numlier of exits, at least two, wide apart, should 
lx- prtivided to every department in which there art; steam pipes, boilers, electricul, or moving 
machinery. Unequal temperatures constantly changing are unavoidable in different depart¬ 
ments, and in many places these temix-ratures are very high. Ample allowance should there¬ 
fore be made for expansiuu and contraction everv'where, usi>tH’ially in chimney shafts, lioiler 
settings, main flues, and in the boiler house generally. 

Vibration, varying in intensity with the type and speed of the engine, is present in all 
these buildings. It is not necessarily transmitted lieyond the building itself, but it has been 
felt at a considerable distance, and many curious results have Iwen observed. With alternat¬ 
ing current dynamos direct coupled to enginiai, the eflect can to some extent tx> regulated bv 
the manner in which the plant is worked ; hut this cunuot be dune with continuous current 
or lielt-driven plant. In any cose it is by no means suflicient to rely on. The ]Kisitiuu, 
sliHpe, size, weight, and rigidity of the foundations have a material eflect on the ainoimt of 
vibration which is noticeable in the building and traiismitteil lieyond it. With some kinds 
of engines practically nothing which the orchitix't can do has any appreciable effect in con¬ 
trolling or retlucing the vibration, but with most engines a great deal can lie done. Many 
kinds of so-called elastic, resilient, or cusliion foundations have been tried, but so far none 
have proved successful with large engines, nor is then* any evidence that vibration has Ixeii 
diminished by them. 
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Results obtained with small experimental machines are no guide to what will Imnnen with 
several large machines, houiidations unevenly loaded, or fixed at one end and filTat the 
other, and eoneeutrated lomls on girders high up in the building increase vibration «n,l 

^^here^er jawsible. 1 he vibration proiluced by a number of engines in step, or •• galloping " as 
It IS calM. 18 frequeutly prevented by forming deep indents in the bottom of the foundations 

^gether. and conse,,uently sufficient width of foundation to al.8orb vibration ;ai not he oh Jn^ 

mat expensive, difficult, and dangerous to execuU*, therefore only the best 

materials and workmanship should be useil aa tending lioth to officienev ami economy Tl, 
buddings are sure, to Ik- altered and enlargeil as Ume goes on whrver t^e HT' r! 
future size may k*; therefore, the part first erected should be of suffieicut strength to mlmi of 
tins bcang ckne. without uiterfering with the existing IniUding or plant install Id "orb'nf 

uncea luid abominations, standins where they mirtHi ™ ® nuis- 

e...K.n.t«l i. for oootWr dirlric. fcr w fch i r,?! Utoo ri'” 

.vor/:.:;rrs ...a 

The npiK.ara«oe of the building counts forluch ^the 

obtaine.1 on favourable terms; hosUUtv exLZ nd ^ 

mind, when working out th.. design that n Httl ' t*” ■ I'V hearing in 

for » lorao c„lr.v in fl.o si J J , "Inn. 

.h. „ei«„U,nr,, ; r.!;'::,.'!, ‘ Wl'S “rT' :JZ« ■“ T 

tenance, something to show that the LI I r',’ T V "■ 

mereial instinct of those who founded the IIuiiBiatic I " ‘n>'«^riting the coni- 

no Uo,,,,n .Ircnn, of ,h.l „igh. bn,,,nn, if .hes. ,„i„l. ,.k„„ i,„„ 
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in the design. They are statemcuLs of what has occurred when the two euarses have been 
adopted in actual practice in several instances. The alternatives can he re<iuced to a common* 
denominat4>r of £. t. il., and a fair comparison can and should lie made when the design and 
cstimiite are being prepared. 

It has only lioeu possible to treat the subject very generally in these notes, and to 
give on idea of what these buildings are. No doubt opinions differ considerably on almost 
every jioint connected with them. This is only natural considering how modem they are, and 
how much connected with them at present rests rather on individual exiiericiice of isolated 
cases than on well-ascertained and widely tested data. 

In central stations, ns in many modem buildings, the co-oi>eration of two professions 
concerned with completely different subjects is necessary, viz. building and mechanical 
engineering. Where such a wide difference exists no rivalry is possible, and excellent 
results have followed from the collaboration which has been the custom in this industry. 

From the very commencement of electric Hujiply engineers have been ceaselessly engiige<l 
in inventing, working out, and perfecting the innumerable electrical and mechanical devices 
and systems connected with this highly scientific subject. It has been, and it is, imi»ossihle 
for them to harden their minds or give up time to the consideration of the buildings. From 
the moment that the plant arrangement which the engineer retjuires has been given to 
the .architect, the former never exjiccts nor wishes to have anything more to do.with the 
buildings until Ujc architect is in a iKisition to hand Uieni over ready for the engineer's work 
to commence and plant Ui be erected. Ity this it is not to he understooil that during 
this time the architect can work without reference to the engineer ; (|uite the contrary. 
They must he in touch at every point from commencement to completion. The architect 
must lie prepared to deal with the legal iwints affecting Uie buildings, their cost, and every 
part of the conslrnction. lie must uppreeiate what the industry is, what its developments 
are likely to be. and have the same intelligent general knowlwlge alwut machinery and things 
electrical that he would be cxiHcted to have the fittings, appointments, and work of any 
other class of buildings more coinmunly met with in general practice. 

The work of the electrician »md the mechanical engineer is undoubtedly the most 
iiniwrtant, since they are concerned with working out, inventing, and perfecting the system 
of supply, the machinery and plant, and all that is in motion, which is the very life of 
the industry. The architect has but to construct the frame, which must uphold, supiiort, and 
protect the vital organs, luid to give some suitable outward expression of the wonderful and 
useful work carried on within the structure. Many of these huihlings are yet to Iw erected, 
and many opiwrtuuities lie before those who realise that as men's minds widen with the 
process of the suns, the interest of the modem problem is to dip 

“ Into tli» (ntuia, tar m buman vyt ran 
H«( the vUivii of the worlil, anil all the wuntleri that will he.” 


DISCUSSION' OF MU. I’KACH'S 1*.\PER. 

The President. Mr. Aston Wkuu, R..\., F.S.A., in the Chair. 


PttOFKssoR ALEX. n. W. KKS.VEDY, LL.D., 
F.H.S., who rose at the invitation of the Presi¬ 
dent, said he boiMxl the arobiiectural profession 
were seriously uking this matter np. These 
stations hud to come, atid, if architects would 


not attend to them seriously, so much the worse 
for the stations, and so much the worse for the 
public who bad to look at them. As Nature ha<l 
not provided water power in this country, tliey 
would have to put up with high chimneys, and if 
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engineers had to design them, the consoijnoncea 
would Ik! too appalling to think of. Ho hoped, 
Ihercfon!, that architecu would take up this 
subject in the spirit in which Mr. I’eath had 
Uiken it up. A rather serious, though rharaeter- 
istic, fault he had to find with Mr. i’cach's I'aper. 
He could see nothing of his name in the whole 
Taper; he had raid nothing whatever, in de¬ 
scribing the buildings on the screen, as to what 
he had done himself. He should like to supple¬ 
ment this, and to have it on record that a very 
large number of the stations he had shown were 
of Mr. Peach's own design. For instance, the 
>> estmuister Klcctric Lighting Company, the St, 
James s and the Central Klcctric Company's 
statiom, the County of London and iJrush. that 
l>eautifid station at I[>swich, and many others 
which Mr. Peach had liud no claim to, though he 
had given ample credit to other people’s work. 
As to the relations between engineers and archi¬ 
tects in work of this kind, Jlr. Peach had indi- 
cated them in a very Mtti^f;lctury manner. The 
work of the two branches must necessarilv be 
close, and neither could gel on without the other 
if a tlioroughly satisfactory result was to Ik* 
obtained. He would emphasise two or three 
jioints in which engineers looked to architects 
to help them. He did not speak of the exterior 
arrangements because there they lookwl to archi¬ 
tects to help them altogether. The more the 
engineers coold U- assisted by the arcliitects 
in this matter the betUr for evcryboflv con- 
ciTne.1 ; and in one respect at hast, at. .Mr. 
Peach hod said, the more* largely the hiiild- 
iugg were conceivwl the belter the financial 
result would be, and the mwe lasting would be 
the buildings. The question of vibration was 
a very serious one in buildings to be erected 
in towns ; therefore tin- construction of the 
foundations, so as to have us little transmission 
of nbration as possible from the inside of the 
building to the outside, was one of the most 
iinportont things the architect could have to con¬ 
sider. He was jwrtly at llie lucroy of the 
engineer in this matter—liocause the engineer had 
to hove the foundations more or less of a parti¬ 
cular shape. Hut, from his own expenenoe, 
perhaps the niost important point in the matU-r 
of getting non-vibrating foundations, apart from 
tile fact that tliey shuiild be separate from the 
foundation walls, was that, if possible, they sliould 
l>o rather of the shaiw of h tial tile put down tlat- 
wisc than of a brick sot up on edge that is, they 
should be of a sUajw which should offer as little 
chance of rocking on its own corners os possible. 
He ha«l found in one or two cases of great im- 
portanee that the trouble with foumlations hail 
been essentially that they were mode somewhat in 
the shape of a brick set up on edge, very high, 
and, comparatively speaking, very narrow ; and 
ho bad no doubt that, in certain cases, what had 
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happened had been that the foundations had 
rocked from comer to corner, and the rooking bad 
Ujon irunsiuiiteil across streels and into neigh¬ 
bouring premises in a most uncomfortahlo fashion. 
The plan he thought Mr, iWh bod mlopted had 
been, after the concrete was laid in ilte usual way, 
to ky a sort of sand keys, ten or twel\e feet square,' 
With BIX or ei'i'bt inches Ixitweeii in all directions ; 
TO that the bottom of the main engine foumlatioti 
poor was not Hat, but had a number of grooves in 
It. which were filled up with a non-adhesive 
material, separating it more or less fullv from the 
eoncreto kdow, and making it very difficult for it 
to rock as a whole. He could not say that this 
construction had been the cause of their having 
had so little complaint of vibration in some of the 
sUtions Mr. Peach Imd put up in central London, 
but, if It bad not been the cause, at any rate they 
had not had any trouble with vibration, and tlie 
foiindntions were constructed in that fashion. 
Another matter of the veiy greatest importance, 
which they were now only liegimiiiig to realise, 
was that they must have no combustible materials 
aliont the building. They used to say that it was 
sufficient if they had nothing in the building that 
would bum. But that was not enough now. 
Other buildings might bum and set the roofs of 
their stations on lire ; ami now they had to ask 
that architects should supplv them with buildings 
which nractically hud nothing about iliem that 
Would bum, no matter adiat wickeilness tlie 
ongim<ers were guilty of by way of trring to set 
tuem alight from inside. The construction of 
these huge buildings in the County of London 
was nndoubtcdly rendered much more diffi- 
cult,_ aud much more exjiensive, by certain 
conditions of the Building Act, or intirpn'- 
tations of the Building Act. Ho hoped that 
in time some reforms might bo introduced 
into that Act which would allow them to deal with 
these buildings - which were never oontciiipIaUsl 
ten or fifteen years ago—in a more reasonable 
fashion. In conclusion, he could onlv say that 
memUTS of Iwlh profosaions must look' upon .Mr. 
Peach's Paiar as most valuable, and us a singu¬ 
larly complete description of mutters of the greatest 
importance to them. 

CoixiNKL Kl'STACE BALKOl'R said he was 
in a somewhat difficult position ; though he liap- 
|jened to lie an architect he hapiancil also to bo 
in a diffcnnt relation to Mr. Peach, ns Cliainnim 
James's Electric Light Company, and 
vice Chairman of another Electric Light Com- 
wiiy, and also as Surveyor to the (Jrosvi-nor 
Estate, hiiMng a knowledge of his work on that 
estate. It therefore gave him very gn>at pleasure 
to able to speak on this subject, although he 
was not siK-alung just now as an arehiUct, hul 
rather as one having knowledge of Mr. Peach's 
work in electnc light conecras. Some years ago 
he went very earefully into the quioiiion of wutor 
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E BWor with Lord Kolvin, and hoaskrxl him whether 
e could by any possibility find a means of usinR 
the ^ottish sea lochs for water power. Lord 
Kclnii repliinl that ho bad gone into his figures 
completely, und that it was alisolutely out of the 
qiKstioii. Therefore it might l>e laid down os a 
principle that, so far as water i)Ower was concerned 
m electricity, it was only in those cases where 
there wore grt^at rirers, like Niagara or the Zam¬ 
besi, running permanently, or, in the other set of 
cases, like the Swiss rivers from the snow moun¬ 
tains, or in New Zealand from the snow mountains, 
that one could expect to use water {rawer as a 

S erraanent source of energy. That meant a great 
eal; it meant that in North Italy, in New Zea¬ 
land, and in certain parts of .South Africa, an 
e<]uireient of coal existed in the snow mountains 
or else when*. That was a purely engineering 
point. They bad also to consider how archi¬ 
tecture was to be dealt with in these 
stations; and Mr. Peach bod shown how the 
buildings should bo treateil. Their great 
problem was tlie problem of chimneys. Two 
or three tnonths ago. Lord Weinyss, who, 
he liellovotl, was a memher of the Institute, came 
into his room at home and saw a photograph of 
one of those chimneys at St. John's Wood, and 
said it was better than the Cani|)auilo of St. Mark’s 
at Venice! He (Col. Balfour) honestly believiHl 
that it was (rassihio to design rbiinneys which 
would in themselves be beautiful; and be congra¬ 
tulated Mr. Peach on having been the first to deal 
with that Hitmition, and whether successful or un¬ 
successful (ho himself thought successful), at any 
rate to have tackled a probleiii which was as 
difiicult a one as there could lie. As regards the 
relations between architects and engineers, those 
relations became more com|)h'cated every doy. 
They began in the days of railways, when the 
en|nneera thought they could design bcantifnl 
buildings ; then they came to consider liial they 
coulil not do it; anil they liegan to try and com¬ 
bine with the nrchitecU. 'There, he thought, the 
Germans were a little ahead of us. The Frank¬ 
fort Railway Station, one of the most beautiful 
structures in Europe, was the combined work of 
engineers and architects. Engineers and archi¬ 
tects ought to work together; the one to supjily 
the artistic side, and the other the engineering. 
With regard to the construction of the electric 
light stations and the vibration in the neighbour¬ 
hood, they must clearly have legislation. The 
resent legislation, he thought, was iiisnflicient; 
ut that was a practical point, and somewhat 
outside tht* arcbiU'Ctural side of tl»o question. 

Mr.^ JOHN SLATER [/•’.] said he had had 
some little experience in building electric lighting 
stations, hut not to anything like the extent that 
Mr. Stanley Poach had; moreover, those for 
which he was re.sponaible were mostly in theoarlv 
days of electric light, when they knew very miic^ 


less than now. He should like to echo Professor 
Kennedy’s romarlM airaut the extreme modesty of 
Mr. Peach’s Paper, for he had given no indication 
as to which were his own buildings among those 
ho bad shown on the screen. He was quite sure 
that everyone would agree that they ought to {mss 
a very sincere voU> of iluuiks to him for the 
enormous trouble he luul taken in bringing this sub¬ 
ject before them. There was no doubt that if they 
could have water power for use in their stations 
it would greatly simplify matters. He had been 
over one of the stations at Freil»erg, which was 
driven entirely by water (rawer supplieil by one of 
the small streams alluded to by t’olonel Balfour; 
and he could not help remarking the extreme 
cleanliness of tlie whole place from the al>sence of 
coal. Here, however, we were compclksl to nse 
coal. With regard to large generating stations, 
be was of opinion that it was not desirable to liavc 
them in thickly populated part.s of cities at all. 
The tendency of electric lighting cum{Mnies in 
London hod W-n to go Irayond the crowded di.<- 
tricts, and to gel sites which would not interfere 
with the amenities of the ncigbboarli<K.d. Several 
of the concenis with which Mr. P<*acb was con- 
ncctc<l were going further afield. The Kensington 
and Knighubridge, and iheNotting Hill, for both 
of which coiniwinies ho (Mr. Slater) Jowl built 
stations romo years ago, lia^l found that the nm*s- 
anca of having them in the midst of crowded 
neighbourhoods was so great that they combined 
to secure a site at Shepherd’s Bush, whore thov 
hail erectetl a joint station very much on the 
lines of those shown them by Mr. Peach. This, 
of course, necessitated the coimtroetion of small 
distributing stations, which could he more easily 
brought into agreement with the surroundings 
than was possible with the largo stations. The 
question of vibration which bod h«‘ii touched 
on was a very rerious one indeed; if the central 
stations were in crowilcd localities trouble was 
almost bound to ensue. He did not think tlie 
enpneers had been quite able to cx{)lain satiafac- 
tonly the curious vagaries of vibration. At the 
station he had built at Netting Hill, all the 
engines were put in a rerj- deep b8s.;mcnt on the 
hard Iramlon clay, yet they found that the vibra¬ 
tions affected, not the houses immediately con¬ 
tiguous, but those a street and a half off. That 
W believed luid been the expi'riencc of others. 
They satisfioil thenwolves at Nolting Hill that the 
vibrations wore not solely earth vibrations, but air 
vibrations, and no doubt those could be more 
satisfactorily dealt with—Mr. Slater concluded 
by proirasipg a most hearty vote of Uiauks to .Mr. 
IWh, which was seconded by Colonel Eustace 
Balfour. 

Mu. FERRANTI said he thought the Pa|ier 
was intensely inU-resling, and most reluable both 
to cnmtieers and to architcets as a record of what 
hail been done in central station practice. To 
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m^et tlio wants of the present day -wants which 
were cuiisUntly growing—it was njost valimhle 
to have an accurate rocon) of what had been dune 
np to date. Such u record had l>een given them 
ve^ fully in Mr. I’cacb'i alcuirable I’aper. 

Thk I’HKSIItKXT stig}^8te<l that the occasion 
afforded a good opportunity to ask Mr. Staidey 
1‘eacb for any further information on the 
subject. 

CoLoxEL EUST.\CE F$.\LF()I U asked if Mr. 
Peach would tell them something altout the fterlin 
installation. 

Mr. a. MAUYoX WAT.SON [,d.] asked if Mr. 
Peach would tell them what means they should 
adopt in designing the brick linings of >Ucl almfts 
to allow for expansion and contraction. 

Mr. \. WllldHT askfxl if Mr Pe.ich would 
^ve his impression as to the best means of 
dividing risks. In the case of a boiler house, for 
instance, it was obviously very necessary to pro* 
vide against the bursting of a steam pipe, shutting 
down the whole boiler house: and the same sort 
of security should bo provide<l for in the engine 
room. 

Mr. ALUKHT (IAY. M.I.E.K., asked hy 
the President to speak, saitl that although 
the President was correct in saying that he was 
the author of a book upon the subject, he did 
not pretend to know very much about buildings. 
The buildings of the station he was connected 
with, altliough designed originally by himself, 
wore completely directed by Mr. .\. II. Tiltman. 
who must be held responsible for the thick¬ 
nesses of walls. Ac., which he did not protend 
to know auytliing about. With regard to vibra¬ 
tion. I>e thought that Islington^ without taking 
any erc-dit for it bimself. harl been absolntely 
frt'O from any difficulty in that respect. When 
consulting with .Mr. Tiltman about electric light 
buildings he (Mr. (*ay^ raided and most carefully 
considered the question of vibration, with the 
result that the whole of the foundations of the 
building were taken right down l>elnw thoM> of 
the engines and plant. The foundations of the 
engines tbiuuselves were made, as I*rof<>Bsor 
Kennedy mentioned, very wide at the liottniu. 
They wen? practically monoliths, small at the top 
and widening out as the iMttom was reached. 
The whole concrete foiimlation was erecteii on 
Ix^ach or ballast nut into trays in iho clay, with 
the nomit that the vihmlion was not transmitted 
in any direetinn to any material extent Iwyond 
the hiiilditig itself. The wooden portion of the 
floor near to, or attachisl to. the foundation did, 
of course, vihmu- slightly. One of the most 
serious difficullies they hail hod was in connec¬ 
tion with three pumps erectcsl almost oiljocent to 
the church next door. The trouble was doe 
partially to the auction pipes supplying the 
pumps passing through and being embedded in 
the wall. By putting in air vessels, and isolating 


this particular section, the difficulty had been 
practically overcome. With reganl to air con¬ 
cussion and vibration, agooildcalof difficulty had 
liecn expcriencei], but it had now practically 
cposcmI. For a time they iiHcd to exhaust into 
the air, and the result was that the doors and 
windows of tlie surrounding ptemises rattleil a 
gooii deal, and the pixiplo in the church clergy 
house complained that they could got no rest at 
night. Ity putting the exhaust into the stack 
the difficulty, however, was largely miiiimised, 
and was now practically aliolishtxl altogether. 
Another ilifficulty was the transmission of noise 
or sound. The vibrations from the alternators 
seem to have the peculiar property of directing 
themselves iu a given direction and spreading 
themselves in a very limitisl direction. In a cer¬ 
tain part of the buildings adjoining intense 
noise hail been ex|icrieuced ; vet by moving two 
or three inches away one coul^ gct 'aiinusi out of 
its range. It seemed to be directed in a roost 
peculiar fashion, without rcspc'ct to any pirtioular 
law. .\t any rate, the sound vibrations were the 
most important of all. That, liov/cver, was being 
got over, and he hoped wuidd be succossfully 
comliated. 

The f’RESIDKNT, in putting the vote of 
thanks, said he was sure they were all glad that 
so many of tliese buildings had fallen into the 
hands of one who ha*! proved bimself so well able 
Uj meet Uio problems which had confronted 
him. They would also he pleased that architects 
were taking up the*c budiiings; he could assuro 
Professor Kennedy that architects were always 
glail to take up such hiiildings, for they were 
their mivm i/V/rr In this pariiciilar case there 
was a great architectural opportunity on account 
of the scale of the buildings, and the oppoKunity 
they afforded of plain wall surface. The ehitiinovs, 
too, on account of their height and sire, became 
tt very important arehiloctural feature. He had 
himself never betm entmstcil with one of these 
hiiildings, but they obviously offered great oppor¬ 
tunities to the architect, and it must lie a great 
pleasure for architects to work out a prohiciii of 
this sort in rolhihoration with the engineers. It 
was ess<-ntial from the very beginning that the 
engineer and the architect should work hand in 
hand and side hy side. As Colonel Molfour 
hail fail!, it lutd licen for years the habit ebrooil 
for etigiuoers and archiUcla to work together, 
and almost all the bridges on the Continent wen> 
the work of engineers architi-cts, and sculptors. 
It had fidlen to their lot at the Institute fn>m 
time to time to impress u|ion their own local 
niitliorities that, when they hail a great engi¬ 
neering work which was of such a position and 
character as to rwiiiiro architortural assist¬ 
ance,^ the liest result would lie ohtatniH] by 
associating the engineer and architect to worit 
>l out lietweeii them. He should like to echo 
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whit bad been already said with regard to Mr. 
Peach’s drawings, and the modest way he had 
shown them to the fleeting. Only yesterday ho 
iiappencd to be passing the power station in St. 
John’s Wood, and, although he would not say 
with Lord Wemyss that the chimney shaft was 
better than the Campanile of St. Mark’s, still he 
thought it was a very fine chimnev. Its groat 
size, eighteen feet sqture inside at the top, miul« 
it an imposing structure, yet it looked like a 
chimney; and he thought that was much better 
than looking like the Campanile of St. Murk’s. 
He thought it was a very useful hint of Mr. 
roach's about the erection of chimneys. It was 
not necessary to go to very great expense in 
facing them with some extra good brick, which in 
London soon became black, but to vary it and 
have some other material in the upper portion, 
and so ^t the effect Mr. Peach had obtained in 
the staUon at St. John’s Wood. The effect of 
tlioso six chimneys in a row he thought would 
be very imposing, and the St. John’s Wood people 
were doubtless looking forward to their comple¬ 
tion I Whether it would add to the value of 
property around was not for him to say. Seriously, 
however, they had had a most interesting Paper, 
and they were much to bo congratulated that this, 
almost the first Paper on the subject, should be 
read before the Royal Institute of British Archi¬ 
tects. It would b^me, he was sure, a standard 
Paper, and one which would bo referred to by 
those interested in such buildings. One thing 
that had Mmck him was the extraordinary rapidity 
with which the type of such buildings was 
being developed. Mr. Peach showed them the 
station in connection with the Tube (Central 
Railway). It seemed only the other day that the 
Tube was opened; but Mr. Peach spote of it as 
an old-bshioncd station now; so that electric 
science and the baildings to Accommodate it were 
evidently advancing by leaps and bounds. 

Mn. STANLEY PEACH, in rcsponiiing, said 
that the cordiality with which the Meeting ha.l 
pas8^_ the vote of thanks was particularly 
gratifying, as, by poasing it in that way, ho felt 
that they recognised the immense assistance and 
kindness he had received from architects and 
engineers, and the leading firms connected with 
the electrical indnstries in Europe, .Vmericn, and 
England, in preparing the Paper. No one writing 
a paper could have received more a<isi8tunco than 
he bad, and when they came to read the Paper 
in the Jocbkal, he thought they would find many 
omtters dealt with which had been raised in the 
discussion. Every effort bad been mode to ensure 
the infonuation being as accoratc as possible, and 
it h^ in nearly every case been cbockcil by the 
arohitocts and engineers of the buildings dc- 
®®ribod. _ The drawings on exhibition wore in all 
casM original drawings lent by the architects or 
engineers who designed the buildings, and who 


bad kindly snpph'ed valuable information for the 
Paper. On the question of vibration raised during 
the discussion, Mr. Peach said that he bad felt it 
was such a large subject that it would have taken 
an evening to go thoroughly into the various 
matters which arose m connection with it, and so 
he had not mentioned it in the abridged Paper 
which he had read, but it was dealt with to some 
extent in the Paper which would be printed. So 
far as aerial vibration was concerned, it could he 
overcome eillier by an expansion chamber on the 
e^aust piM, or by a sufliciently large exhaust 
pipe carried up to a considerable height above the 
■urrounc^g buildings. The matter rested prac¬ 
tically with the engineers, and there was now very 
little difllculty from this cause. So far as the 
Iransmi^on of mechanical vibration through the 
foundations was concerned, this subject had been 
very carefully studied by those designing buildings 
of this class. A great number of moosuroments 
had been taken, and tests of various kinds had 
been m^e to see what steps could be taken to 
prevent it. Practically speakiue, the best way to 
overcome the transmission of ribratiou was to put 
large enough foundations, as Professor Kennedy 
had described, and of sufficient width at the base. 
The foundations must also be rigid and heavy, 
and the load should be concentrated as far as pos¬ 
sible at the ^go of the engine block, rather than 
distributed in ^ tlie centre. At the present time 
remarks on this subject should bo taken rather os 
matters under consideration than anthoritativu 
statements based on well-ascertained and tested 
data. As regnnls the difficulty of oxpausiou of the 
fire-brick lining of stacks. " The lining of stwl 
stacks is carried on angle irons, and is a compara¬ 
tively simple matter, as space can be left at the 
top of each s^tion imder the angle iron canning 
the next section to ensure room for the lining to 
expand; but in the case of brick shafts lined in a 
similar way to steel shafts, the fire-brick mast lie 
carried on in corbel courses, and it is very difficult 
to calculate or allow in the building the proper 
space for expansion, as there is considerable con¬ 
solidation of the outer walls as the shaft is being 
built. Moreover, the fire-brick lining which is 
adopted ill these cases is liable to bulge if not 
built tight up between the corbel courses, so that 
failure has resnited in several cases where an 
attempt has been made to apply the same prin¬ 
ciples of construction to brick as is used for steel 
«hafts. TUe largest expansion ho had ever mea¬ 
sured in a fire-brick lining ivaa nine inches in 
1(X) feet: that was in the case of a stack which 
was _ cooled right down for some repairs to be 
carried out. 'The position which the top of the 
fire-brick lining had occupitxl while the stock was 
in work was clearly shown on the wall, so there 
could be no doubt about what the difibrence in 
length of the lining was between the stack hot 
and cold. In the Paper they would find a great 
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deal more iolomuitiou than be bad given that 
evening, and if ther bad patience to read it be 
hoped tber would find several pouitJ which would 
be generally useful not only for central stations, 
but in general practice. 


UST OF I’L-VTES. 

[InMeritJ btticten pa^ 30rt and 3UU.] 

run 

t. * n. Powar Statieu of the Central Electrio Supply 
Co. Ltd., Qrore Hoad, St. John's tVow. 
London : Plan, elevation, and ceethuiL 

in. Power Station of the Undergroond Electric 
Railways of London, Ltd., Lot's Road, 
Chelsea: Plan and section. 

IT. Power Station of the Corporation of Man- 
cheater. Stnart Street: General plans and 
sections. 

T. Power Station of the Corporation of Dublin. 
Pigeon House Fort: Plan and section. 

VI. A vix. Power House of the Tliird Avenue KailrtMul 
Ca, Rinmbtidgc. New York: Plans, elevation, 
and lections. 

vnt. <k u. l*ower Station of the Mnnicipaiiiy of Vienna: 
Plan and section. 

z. Berliner EleotriclUl^ Wnrke, Ober-Spree, 
Berlin: Plan and section. 

XI. ik u. A. Municipal Station at Amsterdam: lien of 
buildi n g and section of foundations, 
in. Sub-station with Garden over of the West¬ 
minster Electric Supply Corporalion. Duke 
Street, Mayfair, laonuou: Ocwuetrical draw¬ 
ings. 

im. Bub-station No. # of the Manhattan Elevated 
Hallways Co. of New York. ai>d Sub-eUlion 
of the Municipality of Vieima : Plans and 
sectiaiu. 

xiT. Manchester Sub-station, and First Power 
Station of the Muniol;«lityof Geneva: PUi» 
and sections. 


XV. A in. Sscot^ Water Power Sutton of the Munici¬ 
pality of Geneva at Cb^Tes. and the Bennett 
Street Snb-atatiun of the Manchester Cor¬ 
poration : Plans and sections. 

XVII. Direct Supply Suuon of the County of London 
and Brush Provincial Electric Light Coro- 
pany, Ltd., City Road, London: Plan. 

xmt. Direct Supply SutJou of the Boreagh Connell 
of Battersee, London: Plan ami trarurorae 
section. 


X 1 X.A tx. Composite Supply Station of the Corporation 
of Ipswich : Plan and section. 



•J, Coxbva Sraxrx, Loavox, W., imi Apnt 1904. 


CHRONICLR 

Special Elections to Fellowship. 

The Council have elected the following gentle* 
men to Fellowship of the Institute under the pro¬ 
viso to By.law 9, vie.:— 

Joa.v Eeppib, of 140 Bath Street, Obtagow, 
Pretident-EUci of the Glaujow liuhtHte 
of ArchitecU, elected 14ih March. 
nESBT LaXGTOS (iODDABD [d.], M.A.Oxon., 
of 8 Market Street, Leicester, Pretident- 
Elect of the Leicester ami Leicestershire 
•Society of Architects, elected 28th Marob. 


Photographic Coopetitioa. 

^ Mr. Gilbert H. Lovegrove. Hon. Sec. A..\. 
Camera and Cycling Club, aaks notification in the 
•Touknal of a photographic competition, open to 
members of the architectural profesaion, to be held 
under the auspices of the Club. The following are 
the rules: 

1. The competition la confined to sots of photographs 
ailaptcd for the purpose of architectural study. 

'4. The competition is open to members of the archl- 
(eetural profession, and all memben of the Architectural 
•Vssoclation. 

& Each sot should conMst of not mors than twelve 
prints, and iihtstrate one subleot or class of subjects. 

4. \ eompslitOT may submit any number of sets. 

5, The whole of the work In eonnertlon with the photo- 
graphs submitted must have been carried out by the 
competitor. 

0. Tbotographs must be sent to the SecreUry of the 
.irchiteciural .Vssodatlou Camera and Cycling Club, at the 
offices of the Architectnral Association, not later than the 
1st OcUiber, anil mnil be mounted, but not framed. 

7. The photographs will be approved by tbs Committee 
of the ^biteelural Asmelation Camera and Cycling Club 
as Ikaving roaehed a fair standard of tsohnioal exeallenor. 
and will then be finally adjudged by a gentleman, not a 
photut^pher, who Is an expert in architectural tuition, 
and who will he choMO by the l*resl<lcnl of the Archi- 
tMiural AsKicUtion. Such name to be declared befove 
the end of March. 

8. Copies of the vrinning prints, by a permanent process. 

be deposited vrith the Archiieotnral .Vssociation 
before the pnxe U presented to the winner. 

9. Thf Architectural .\asoclatioa and the Architectorml 
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AMoeiation Camen and Cycling Club will not be re¬ 
sponsible (or an; lost or damage to an; prints entered 
(or the competition, nor (or an; charKcs (or carriage. Ac. 

10. A prize value three ^neaa will be award^ to the 
best set o( priots, ami will take the (orm o( books or 
apparatus. 

Mr. E. Gay Dawber [.f'.J is to bo jud((e. 

House o( Commons Committee on Ventilation. 

A series of articles front the Building News, 
purportin}' to be an analysis of the Report of the 
Select Committee on the Ventilation of the House 
of Commons, has 
been published in 
pamphlet form 
[Hickson, Ward & 

Co.. Chiswell Street, 

E. C.; price Is.]. 

The Select Com¬ 
mittee consisted of 
Sir Michael Footer. 

F. R.S., Chairman, 

Sir J. Batty Tnke, 

M.D., Messrs. Ro¬ 
bert Farquharson. 

M.D., Victor Ca¬ 
vendish, John Dil¬ 
lon, D. F. Qoddanl, 
and A. H. Smith. 

The pamphlet may 
be seen in the Li¬ 
brary. 

The late John Gibson. 

The bust of the 
late John Giboon, 
kindly prescntetl Ui 
the Institute by Mr. 

William Glover TF’.], 
has been placed in 
the lobby at the 
foot of the staircase 
leading to the Li¬ 
brary. The bust was 
modelled by the 
late Mr. Buniill, a 
Royal .Academy Me¬ 
dallist and Travel¬ 
ling Student, who 
executed the bronze 
statues on Holboru 
Viaduct, and the 
figures ami panels 
at tbe National 
Provincial Bank in 
Bishopsgate Street. 

John Gibson [b. 

1817. d. 1893] was 
elected Associate of 
the Institute in 


1U19 and Fellow in 1858. He served for many 
years on the Conncil and as Vice-President, and 
received the Royal Gold Medal for .Architecture 
in 1800. He was a pupil of Sir Charles Barry, 
uud on the completion of his articles remains 
with him as assistant for some yeare, his work 
being almost exclusively confined to the draw¬ 
ings and works connected with the Houses of 
Parliament. Commencing practice in 1844 ho 
won bis first success in competition for the 
buildings of the National Bank of Scotland at 
Glasgow. Others of his early works were the 

Imperial Fire and 
Life Office, Thread- 
needle Street; the 
twin-spired Uoman- 
esque CTiapel in 
Bluomsbury, erected 
in 1847 ; tlie Im¬ 
perial Insurance 
Company's office at 
the comer of Old 
Brood Street; several 
buildings in War¬ 
wickshire, such as 
Compton Vemey, for 
I-ord Willoughby de 
Broke; Wroxton Ab¬ 
bey : Charlecote Park; 
Guy’s Cliff, and 
several churches. Bo- 
delwyddan Church, 
erected in 1800 for 
Lord Willoughby de 
Broke, was con¬ 
sidered tlie finest of 
Gibson’s ccelcsiasti- 
cil works. In 1804 be 
was appointed arclii- 
tecl to tbe National 
i'rovincial Bank of 
England, and built 
for it the hemi office 
in Threadneedle 
Street, the branch 
bank ill Piccadilly, 
and upwards of forty 
other branches in 
different parts of 
the country. Otlier 
notable liondon 
buildings of his were 
Child’s Bank in 
Fleet Street, sod the 
premises of the So¬ 
ciety for Promoting 
Christian Know¬ 
ledge, the first 
building erected 
in Nortliumberland 
Avenue. 


BrvT nv Junt Uiwuz BoTil. MiDztun Iwn, Muenxzii 
BT H. nriuu, zBTi Kzinrntn bv Jmv CvMBweon n IMa 

rBvnnn to tbb iXiCsni. nt l*o« bt Wiiuah OtuTBS (r.], 
Fzn raiMiircT or tbb Kobtuzu AMamrn!B«i. Amptutiiix. 
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The CoaI Smoke AbAteinent Society. 

L winnal gencnil meeting of thia Society, 

““ Tuesday, 22iid ult., the Cburmnn. Sir 
William Ihchmond, K.C.lt.. H.A.. in prowising 
the mlopuon of the report, said tlmt the aiiioiiiit 
of work done by the .Society in the |)a*t ytar was 
verj coniideralde. From let Janunr)' ti) 8Nt !><•- 
cember the Society's inspector reported 2,000 
obscry;ation» of smoke pollution, which led to the 
^tection of 1,400 cases of nuisance, and upon 
thtiM observations 1.27H complaints were for- 
w-arded to the va^oiis metropolitan local au- 
thontiee. rollowing those complaints forty 
sumnmnses were issuwl under the Act, involving 
me onending firms in penalties and costs. The 
Committee had lieen able to draw up a list of 
fSnnfi who, before the Society exerted 
and made itself felt, habitually polluted the atmo¬ 
sphere of our city with one or more chimneys, 
and whose works within the past six months had 
not been ohsen'ed to emit any smoke at all 
CoDsidemig that all this work had been done 
with only one inspector, it might be taken as a 
pat Mhievement. Before the Society was 
foondM noue of the London boroughs paid any 
attention to tlie clause in the Pubhc Health Act 
raktuig to pollution of the atmosphere by smoke. 
The London County Council took no action in the 
mtter, and the borough councils refused to obey 
j law. When thi' Society was started it was 
determine to proceed in the simplest way, uud. 
instead of trjmg to frame a new law, to try and 
get the existing law put into operation. They 
were now in co-operation with almost all the 
^rongh coimcils in Undon and with the London 
County Council, and at the instance of tlie Society 
the latter body was iimdiuting a most desirable 
sdieme, viz. to fine oflenders x 10 for the first 
aflcnce, the fine to bt- doubled on a recurrence 
of the nuiameo. Tlie City of Westminster was in 
harmony with the desires of the Society, and he 
pleased to find that they were able to’prosecute 
clubs for emitting black smoke. West flam was 
*. great betor in the smoke nuisance niios- 
Uon; the samtary authorities of that place hail 
very remi.w in the performance of their 
duties, and although they hail received from the 
Society 672 observations, the borough councils 
hM refused to act. The Society were now taking 
the matter into stronger hands, and Imd appealed 
to the Government Board to perform the 
duties which the hurongh councils ought to do. 
With regard to domestic grates, there was no 
doubt that they could get rid of the smoke from 
that source if they chose, but the Society would 
ratoer press the question of the manufacturer first 
The report having been udoptesl, the followin'' 
resolutions were passed; — “ 

“ That the pollution of tlie air by coal smoke is 
injurious to puliho health and vitality, dostriiclivc 


to works of art and vegetation, and directly de- 
the inhabitants of a great city.” 

“ That this meeting, in recognising the practical 
results already Bchievwl by the Cool Smoke 
Abatement Society with the limited resources at 
Its dwiioMl, and in approving of its line of action. 
plMges it^lf to use its best endeavours to place 
It m a position to extend its operations.” 

An Architect's Memorial. 

From ilr. Uk.vkv Loveokovi; i.Ll — 

In the I'arish Church of St. Morv, Islington, 
now being altered by Sir Arthor BlomlSeld & Lu*, 
maiyr of the old memorial tablets are being re 
fix<^. At the Ea.st end of the South gallery a 
tablet onumcntoil by a T square and plumb role 
iicars the insenption : 

I* JIrmosy or 

Ms. l.u.vrcixn Dossiuoix 
Cmxwi ASi> Joass or Loxpov 
Dim Jri.T •JlTu, 17.59. »om 70 Viua*. 

AscBincT TO THtoi Ciirscn 
IK TUK TUS 17SI. 


TUL REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS. 

4rt, Lineoin’i Un FitUr, London, Xf\C„ 
32nd Unrek 1901. 

To tho Editor of the Jocssai. or tms Rotai. 

IsHTiicie or Bsmui .tacmTccrs,— 

SiB.—Profe^r ^resford Pite's lecture on this 
subject published m the Journal of the 3th 
March contains the best definition of the art of 
imshitecture wih which I am acquainted. If. 
however, bis deductions therefrom are sound the 
Institute principle of compulsory examinations for 
membership and its system of examinations stand 
»>Ddemned and should at once be .swept away. It 
IS for the members, and especially for the Asao- 
emte mciuUn^ to say whether they are prepared 
to regaril the Professor’s logic as irrefragable, and 
further whether, in that case, it is expedient to 
take so retrograde a step. 

As re^ds his assumption that until some oUier 
BiU IS Ufore the Institute that drafted by the 
Committee many years ago must 
form the basis of the discussion of tlie R I B A 
Registration Committee as to the practicab’uity of 
the sUtutory t^ing of arehitwts, wo would 
observe, first, that the main principles of a 
RogLHlration Act have boon concod^ byfand ImvJ 
govcnml. ^0 procure of the Institute for iSy 
; and, secondly, that provided a majority o^f 
‘ inaintenaneo of ufese 

pnnciplcs and tlieir extension to the profession 
pnerally, it bccome.s the imperative duty of the 

avoiding my points in the existing Bill they mav 
consider detrimental, either to the art of arcbi- 
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tccturo, (0 tbo profession, or <o the interests of 
the public, will l^st secure the end uiiitcd at, viz. 
the adequate education of all architects and the 
penalising of unqualified and unworthy practi¬ 
tioners, and will safoguanl the various interests 
involved. 

Thu remaining arguments of Professor Pile's 
lecture appear to resolve themselves into this, 
namely, that it is impossible to qualify a man by 
any system of education to practise architecture 
because the only test of an architect's qualification 
is his executed work! 

iVs regards tbo stnictural side of architecture he 
urges that it is not proposed to test civil engineers, 
forgetting apparently that the Institution of Civil 
Engineers comprises practically oil practitioners 
of any standing, and is closed by a very sevorv 
scientific examination. 

His contention that the attempt to test a man's 
knowledge of building construction, his skill in 
drnnghtsmauship, and capacity to design will lower 
the ultimate standard of nrofessional attainment 
can only be made good ov undeniable evidence 
that the qualifications of the Associate members 
of the Institute are lower than they wouM have 
been bad they nut been obligcil to iiass the 
examinatious. 

The advocates of registration have never over¬ 
looked the interests of architecture as a fine art. 
It only remains to reply to the assertion that in 
all such subjects os history, ornament, and design 
it U inevitable that the sanction of penalties 
should involve the maing of the standard of edu¬ 
cation, and that we cannot afford to encourage 
lax training at the present time. We ask, can 
any instance be iiuoted in which the system of 
oonipulsury qualification has led to the lowering 
of the standard of education ? Tlie contrary has 
invariably uccurre«l. 

Tbo pix'scnt examinations of the Institute are 
a coinpromiso lietwcen the voluntary and the 
compulsory systems, and like most coinpromises 
they fail to c^cct the desirLsl end of educating the 
profcs.>icin generally.—Yours faithfully, 

W. H. Skth-Suitii. 


REVIEWS. 

ST. PATRICK’S, DL’RUN. 

Thf Cnthttlral Charth of St. Patrvh. A llutorp aivi 
tkneripiuvt of the JJuUdiny, trUM a tMurl AceoutO of Iht 
TViou. Dy J. II, Dtmard, D.D., Dtan of Si. I’alnek'f). 
Prie* li. W. [Itomion : Ooatyc Ikll ,f &n», 1003,. 

From the “ Land of the Saints " has come the 
latest addition to RoU's Catheilral Series, in a 
most admirably concise and interesting liistorv 
of St. Patrick's Cathedral. Dublin. It is a worir 
which will commend itself, not merely as a con¬ 
venient handbook to the casual visitor, but as an 
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historical record it will be of considerable value 
to the archii'ologist and architect. In his pre¬ 
fatory note, the author, Dean iWmatd, refer. s to 
an extant a ork on Uie same subject which, though 
indisiHUiiiahle to the historian, he con-siders of 
little use to the student of architccturo. as the 
writer bad no special knowledge of that subject. 
Dean Demard u.s liad the wii^om, therefore, in 
the preparation of the present work, to seek the 
assistance of the cathe<lral architect. Sir Thomas 
Dreu', to whom is probably due much of the in¬ 
teresting and detailed description which tbo book 
contains of the many vicissitudes through which 
the fabric passed from its earliest history to its resto¬ 
ration by the beneficence of the Goinness family. 

The author is evidently quite at homo with his 
subject, wliicli ho lia.4 treated with the sympathy 
liefltting an Irishman when writing tlic history of 
a church so intimately associated with memories 
of the national taU>lary saint. The exact site of 
the well in which that saint baptised the people 
on his first coming to Dublin has, according to 
Dean Hemard. “ been determined to a high degree 
of pnibability"; and a stone, uiarki^ with an 
ancient Celtic cross, has been discovered close to 
the north-west corner of the nave; coriceniing 
which it is stateal “that there is no reasonable 
cause fur doubting that this stone originally 8too<l 
over St. Patiick's Well, and that it dates from the 
ninth or tenth century at latest.” 

To the peculiar sanctity in which this site was 
bold, by virtue of its association with the name of 
St. Patrick, is ascribed its selection for the cathe¬ 
dral building. Tlie choice would appear to have 
been a most unfortunato one, for it was on the 
marshes of Uie Poddle River, and “ all through 
its history the lock of a crypt and the moist cUy 
of the foandntions, through which springs con¬ 
tinually flow, liave been injurious to the fabric.” 

Tlie exterior of the catbolral and its pn>cincts. 
as well a.s the interior as it at present exists, are 
described in considerable detail, and some in- 
tererting infuniiation is given in tbo chapter on 
the “ Historical Memorials ” ooncoming notable 
aervic(« which have been held in the cntbeilrnl. 
(hto such took place on the 27th January IGtiO, to 
inaugurate the Restoration,at which twelve bishops 
were consecrated by Archbishop Bramhall, the 
sermon U-ing preached by Jerciny Taylor, llLshop- 
elect of Down and Connor. 'The anthem was 
composed by the Dean (Fuller), the chorus being 
08 follows:— 

Aooclik. look ilown, and Joy to (m. 

Like that abnva, a niouarrhif. 

Aniti-Ii, look down, and Joy to ice. 
lUko that oburv, an hierarchic. 

There are naturally many alluoions tliroughoiit 
the book to Jonathan .Swift, the most famous of the 
deans of St. Patrick's. His pulpit still stands in the 
nave of the cathedral, his bast is close to the door 
leading to the robing-room, and his opinions con- 
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oeming some of his prcdccessorH are inscribed In 
vigoroQS but decide<lly unparliainontnry language 
on more than one lease preserved in the archives. 
Across a lease, for insianoe, iisued in the name of 
one Baasenet (a namesake of a former dean) Swift 
has written tliat lie was kin to that scoundrel 
who anrrendererl the deanery to that beast 
Henry VIII." 

As a record of careful and intelligent restora¬ 
tion, the book will be appreciated by dl students of 
architecture. It is of convenient sixo. and is pm- 
fasely illustrated by excellent reproductions from 
sketches and photograpLs. 

Dublin. FhEDEHICK B.tTCHELOIt. 

BBICKWORK AND MASONRY. 

Hnelru'ort- and Masonry. A Praeiital Ttstl-bonk for 
ShsdtnU and Mow myagrd is thr Drtign and Sxtmtitm 
of Structures ia Briek and Stone. Ly C. P. Uilehell 
and a. A. MitclwU. Do. Load. lUOI. IR. T. Hatsford, 
W Hiyh IMbom.] 

As the authors point out in the preface, *' much 
of the subject-matter is contained in their works 
on building construction; but it has hen- bran 
com-lati-d, rcrisod, and extended." The branches 
more fully dealt with in this volume arc: retaining 
walls, domes and vaulting, arches and bridges. 

In Brickwork, besides the usual notes on mtinda- 
tions, bonding, and the construction of flues, 
special articles arc devote*] to thr construction of 
tiMl chimneys and brick sewers. In Masonry all 


the technical ternis are explained, and the ran on 
methods of building and dressing stonework care¬ 
fully deflned. 

In aildition to these subjects, special chaptora 
a«- devoted to concrete, limes, and cement, and 
the methods of measuring excax-aiors'. bricklayers' 
an<l nrasona* work are generally dealt with. The 
\arionB kinds of bnck and stone generally used 
are claasifiL-d and their characteristics given. 

The authors give Ubles of safe loads, strength 
and weight of material.s, thicknesse-s of walls, Ac., 
which will be found useful, also various exam ina- 
tion i|uostion8 which liave been set by differ ent 
authorities during recent years, and the volume is 
well illustrated by numerous diagrams and details. 
It is a book which will prove of great assistance 
to the student in building construction. 

F. Daub CuArnAM. 

ALLIED SOCIETIES. 

THE (JLASdOW INSTITUTE. 

Oinner to Mr. J. HoDeyman, LL.D., R.S.A. 

On 10th March, at the Orosvenor Hotel, Gordon 
Street, memlwrs of the Glasgow InsUtute gave a 
wmplimentary dinner to Mr. John Honcyman, 
R.S.A., in testimony of their appreciation of his 
hslf century of professional life. Besides members 
of the Institute there were present Mr. W. I, 
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Blain, the President of the Glasgow Architcctnral 
Association, Mr. F. H. Newber)-, head master of 
the Gla^w School of Art, and Mr. Crawfonl, 
the President of the Glasgow Art Club. 

In proposing the toast of the evening the 
President, Mr. Horatio K. Broinhead fjP.], said 
that never liail honour been more deserved by 
my Glasgow architect, and they had great pleasure 
in thus conveying to him their congratulationB on 
his jubilee of fifty years* practice on his own 
account in Glasgow. Mr. Uoneynuui commenced 
practice in 1851, and he (the President) could 
testify to the groat kindness which be personally 
received from him. It would be pleasant to refer 
to Mr. Honeyman's numerous works, but he would 
only touch hgbtly upon one or two. Ko one with 
lomwlcdm could look upon Brechin Cathedral 
without being impressed with the delightful com* 
bination of profound knowledge and exquisite 
care and judmuent displayed in its restoration. 
Nor could the student fail to delight in the 
bMuties of Sldpness Castle, or help being struck 
with admiration at the superb manner in which 
everv detail had been supervised by one who 
revelled in the chaste loveliness of Scottish baronial 
arebitMture. These two examples were cha- 
rMteristic of the common sense which marked all 
his work. Avoiding the endeavour to be too 
original, be never went to the other extreme of 
dull monotony and of slavishly copying existing 
works. Amid his professional work Mr. Honey- 
man found time for archieology, and was pro¬ 
minent in connection with the formation of the 
Arclueolodcal Society in 1B5.>. In the early 
years of nis (Mr. Brombead’s) connection with 
the K.I.B.A. it was seldom convenient to attend 
Uio meetings in London, and he considered him¬ 
self fortunate in being present at a meeting in 
1OT4, and hearing the President, the late Sir 
Gilbert Scott, the architect of Glasgow University, 
say how pleased they were at having in Mr. 
Honeyman a second member from Glasgow and 
a fourth from Scotland joining the ImtituU'. 
The B.I.B.A. hod now B8 members in Scot¬ 
land. In 1876 Mr. Honeyman was elected a 
member of the Council of the R.I.B..\.. and was 
reflected in 1878 and 1884. He was one of the 
origi^ members of the Glasgow Institute of 
Architects, and held the office of a member of 
Council in 1869 and 1870. and from 1874 to 1883. 
He was Vice-President from 1876 to 1878, and 
President in 1881 and 1882. In 1889 he retired 
from the Glasgow Institute, and in 1900 was 
elected an honorary member. 

Mr. Campbell Douglas [F.] and Mr. Keppio f F.] 
also spoke to the toast, which was receivra with 
great enthusiasm. 

Mr. Honeyman, in replying, expressed the diffi¬ 
culty he felt in finding suitable words to ac¬ 
knowledge the enormous kindness which bad 
been exhibited towards him. In referring to the 
very limited means ot architectural training that 


existed in his earlier years, and to bis having 
studied in London before he commenced in 
Glasgow, ho said that he had always been deeply 
interestcil in the educational schemes of the 
R.I.B.A. ; and while he approved of the exami¬ 
nation for .\ssociates, be also believed in a discre¬ 
tionary power, on the part of the Council of the 
Institute, in the election of Fellows. 

LEEDS A.SD YORKSHIRE SOCIETY. 

The Retiring President’s Address. 

The last meeting of the session was held in the 
Society's rooms on March 21th, Mr. Butler Wil^n 
fF.] presiding. The officers and council elected 
for the ensuing year were as follows : —President, 
Mr. G. Bertram Bulmer [F.j; Vice-Presidents, 
Mr. H. S. Charley .4.j and Mr. W. G. Smitlison 
r.4.]; Hon. Secretary, Mr. Robert P. Ogl^by; 
Mon. Treasurer, Mr. W. H. Thorp [F.J; Hon. 
Librarian, Mr. G. F. Bowman; Council, Mr. B. 
t\ ood, Mr. C. B. Howdill f.4.]. Sir. Percy Robin¬ 
son, Sir. T. E. Marshall (Ilarrogate), Sir. F. 
Musto i,.4.j, and Mr. G. E. Reason (Associate 
Member). 

At the conclusion of the business, the retiring 
President, Mr. Butler Wilson, in addressing the 
meeting, said ;—GK.vrLEur.x,— After occupying 
Utis chair for three succes-sive years, 1 take occa¬ 
sion at this our last sessional meeting to tender 
my best thanks to the officers and council not only 
for their great kindness to me but also for the 
ever-ready help and assistance which they have 
accorded to me in tlie conduct of the affairs of this 
society. Events of considerahle importance both 
to this city and to the profession generally have 
liecn dealt with by them, and their time and 
labour have been given to these objects with an 
unsparing hand. 1 feel confident that my succes¬ 
sor, Mr. Bulmer, will receive the same hearty 
support in his duties that it has been my happy lot 
to experience. He filled the office of presim'nt in 
former years, and the efficient manner in which 
his duties were then exercised is sufficient guaran¬ 
tee that he will bring to bear upon his renewed 
responsibilities the same energy and ability which 
he then displayed. It is matter for congratulation 
that he is a staunch supporter of statutory 
<iaaiification under the auspices of the Royal 
Institute of British .Architects. As you know, 1 
had the honour in January last to give notice that 
I should move certain resolutions bearing upon 
this question, and I was supported at the Institute 
on that^ n^sion by a number of Presidents of 
.Allied Societies. A careful estimate of the com¬ 
position of the meeting was made by metropolitan 
supporters of the movement, and I was assured 
that there was not present the two-thirds majority 
necessary to cany the first resolution, which was 
of an uncompromising character, via.: “That 
this Institute u in favour of the statutory regis¬ 
tration of qualified architects." I determined. 
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therefore, to witlidmw the tiret retmlnlioa as above, 
but not before 1 bad a deiinite and authoritative 
asiinrance that my second resolution, to appoint a 
committee, would be {termitUsl to (jo forward in 
the form of an umenduient. Tins was done, but 
as Mr. Macvicar .\iiderBou proix>sed a further 
amendment, which, ns a matter of fact, gave lue 
even bettor terms, viz. that all the Allied tSocietiea 
slmuld be represented on the committee, 1 at once 
withdrew in iiis favour. That committee, formed 
on the motion of a post-president, has now met 
an<l consisu of an equal number of metropolitan 
and provincial membors. My action in withdrawing 
my first motion has thus been completely justified 
by the very satisfactory result obuiutd. Had the 
first motion been put to the meeting and defeated, 
the accomplishment of onr object might have been 
postponed for some years. I liad in my mind 
what occurred at the 'institute thirteen years ago 
when a similarly blunt re.solution wb.h persiste<lin 
with disastrous results. This piece of history I 
did not wish re])eated. As showing the trend* of 
professional feeling, it gives ns great [deosure to 
know that an architect whose work we aU admire, 
Mr, (iuy Oawber, President-elect of the Architec¬ 
tural Association, has become a supporter of this 
movement. Moreover, an independent committee 
of London members of the Institute has recently 
been formed, with statutoiy qualification as its 
object, and contains names which traverse the 
idea, which it has been attempted to put forward, 
that the movemeut wins no «j*mpathy from the 
u?sthetic element witlxin onr profession'. 

On the motion of Mr. O. F. Bowman, seconded 
by Mr. H. Bertram Bnhnor [F.], President-elect, 
and supported by Mr. W. U. Thoqt (/'. and 
others, a high tribute was {taid to Mr. Butler 
Wilson for the admirable work he had accom¬ 
plished during his three years’ presidency, toge¬ 
ther with an appreciation of his energy and zeal 
in the cause of the afiiairs of the Society. Mr. II. 
H. Chorlcy d.l, the retiring ilunurary Secretary, 
was also complimented upon his efiicient conduct 
of on onerous position on the motion of Mr. 
Bobert P. Oglesl^'. 

Mr. ^ Starkie uardner then read a Pa|M!r on 
“ Architecture in Load,” which was nnicli appre¬ 
ciated by the moml>erjt. 

THE .NUUTIIEUN ASSOCLVITO.N. 

Annnal Report 

The Annual Hoport for the Forty-fifth Session 
states that there are sixty-nine members, seventy- 
two .\ssociates, and so\enty-eiglit students, or 211) 
in all, on increase of sixteen daring the year. 
The rcix>rt wts out in full tlio trust deed for the 
administration of the turn of z 1.500 presented to 
the Association by Mr. Win. Oluvor. The money 
is invested, and Mr. J. Walton Taylor, Pretident, 
and Mr. A. B. Plummer, Uon. .SVrrcfnry, have 
consented to act aa trustoos. Thu income of 


£1,000 is to be applied for the odncatiomil work 
of Uie Association. It is proposed to found a 
Travelling Studentship, to be caUod the “ Glover 
Travelling Studentship," and to institute a Medal, 
to be called tbe "Glover Medal" and to be awarded 
to student momliers for works of exceptiomil merit; 
prizes, fees for lectures, and adilitions to tlie Library 
are also proposed. The deed provides for the in¬ 
vestment of the remaining £.jOO and accnnin- 
lation of interest with the ultimate object of 
BC<iairing permanent offices for the Association. 
The question of borough surveyors carrying out 
architectural work has been under consideration 
by the Council, and Mr. A. B. Plummer endea¬ 
voured to ascertain what was thought bv oUier 
societies on the subject. It was found "that in 
some cases borough engineers have architects 
under them in their offices. The Sheffield Society 
stated tliat they have been able to inllucnce their 
City Council to some extent against a similar 
state of affaini. In Leeds work of an architec¬ 
tural character is not so often entrusted to the 
city engineer as formerly. The Town Council of 
Leicester have resolved to put all works costing 
more than jt'500 into the hands of architects. Li 
some rural districts tbe district engineers and 
surveyors not only carry out architeeia’ work for 
the district councils, hut they arc allowed “private 
practice," and have, therefore, practically to 
recommend their Councils to pass their own plans, 
and other architects are pbe^ at a disadvantage 
with those who would otherwisi> be their clients. 
The grieiiance was brought under the notice of 
tbe It.l.B.A, Council, and the reply was that a 
large committee hod bee-ii formed, including all the 
Presidents of .\llied Societies, to go thoroughly 
into the question. 


MINUTES. W. 

At tbe KlevrnUi Ocneral Mreliug (Onlinatv) of tho 
Seuion 11103-04, held MuiuIaT, asih Murrli'tOOt, at 
S p.in. —rrvaeiit: Mr. Alton WelJb, Il.A.. FJS.A.. 1‘rrtUUnl, 
■D the chair, 33 Krilova (Inrlndin^ 11 nuinibrn of the 
Coancill, 43 Aaaociataa (inoladlntt 3 membera of tbr Conn- 
cU). and numorooi viaiton: the Mlnuto of the MreUua 
held I4lb March 1001 fp- ‘/Ti l wcie taken aa road and 
iiittncd aa correct. 

The rulliiwinic nietobara attendjim for the tirai time 
al«>c« their nlaotion wore fonnailr odiiiltled by the |•fc»l- 
deut —via. Arthur Itenjoinln Pltun'mer (Searewalle-on.TjTHU 
ond Arthur Keen. KrfloH-a ; Henry Arthur Baltley, lloracr 
William Cubitt William Robert Duviilse. Hutuld Uriftltha, 
Henry Ulinmon Moekcnxlo, Aawinafi'a. 

A I’aprr by Mr. ChorUt Stanley I’roch If.), entillc^l 
Non* o* ni* Dcanv CoxariicrTtov or Bi iu>i\.,b 
CUXXECTUI wtTU THr OKxrwiTios Atm Kcrri-t or Kuj; 
Tuictit KXOWX AS CaxttiAi. STinoKA. having laen read bv 
the author and lllaitrate.1 by lonUrn virwi and by idan'a 
and working drawingv of tbe buildiuge reftrrMi to, a dla- 
cuaiion etuued, and a tote of ihankt waa iioaaed to Mr 
Peach by aochunation. 

The procoodingv then doiwl. and the Medinii Miauntod 
at 10 i>.in. 
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TIIK STATI'ES oF Win.LS, WITH SOMK CONTF-MVOKAKY FOHEIfiN 

EXAMFU-S. 

By Edwaud S. Prior. M.A.Cantab. 


Reml before Ihe Royal Institute of Britiah Architects, Monday, i 8 lh April 1904 , 

I T iH not necessary for me to say much of tlie verj- high value whuh is the jiossession 
of EngliBh art in the statues of Wells front. It is an acknowledged value of 
many kinds, and our goo<l fortune in it can hardly lie exaggerated. These statues 
have escaiwd the chuncis which have l>een almost everywhere destructive to mediteval 
sculpture—they have not Ikoii largely defacerl hy iconoclastic or political riot; they still 
IKissess their heads, arms, and their main features unbroken ; the face of the stone Iwa 
not completely perished as so much of English building stone 1ms done, and in the pure air 
of a West-country town it has U'en hut little coated with dirt ; and then, as a crowning merev, 
the restorer has not restored our statues away with that merciless practical joke of his which', 
while it tills the niches, blackens the memorv" of mediieval art. 

What we have got at Wells may be ganged by thinking from wlmt we have ken pre¬ 
served, such as a visit to some other cathedrals will press homo upon us. Wells shares with 
Exeter the Yarc distinction of not liaving had its facade disfigured by wholesale intrmluctions 
of the sham merliaval figure. What if Bishop Jocelyn’s front were as Salisbury front is now: 
Btatncd ns Lichfield and Canterbury have ken: or ‘‘ rcston-d " as York is being restored ! It 
is with outrngerl senses and indignant protest against tlio incomiietent guardianship of Deans 
and Chapters, against the cruelty of restoration committees, that we approach the fronts of 
im«t of our cathetlrals. But at Wells wc can go calmly and thankfully to the consideration 
of the art «if our forofathen*. 

.\nd fortunate, too, are these Wells statues that they stand in their original tu.>ttiiig, 
though hero we have to deplore the kid taste of the restoring mania in not a few unwise 
sidwtilntions. But at any rate the statues of Wells stand in the places where their ik'uipbtrs 
set them ; we see them not as exhibition specimens in the arid atmosphere of museum 
display, but still part of the living l)ody of arclutecture—the bloasom ui>on the tree of art- 
in the lamuly of its growth. Still, as llie setting sun lights up this grey front, we can recover 
the memory of its first splendour, can with easy imagination see it glorious and gracious, 
a mighty jewellwl iconostasis, arrayed with golden bright-robcfl figures—the innumerable 
company of the saints. 

And that these fortunately preserved statues are of the date and style whicli thev are 
is siieciully fortunate, for this dale and style make them not only interesting and beautiful 
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hut of all our statues the most historically valuable. For thoj' belong to that fresh, early 
period of Gothic art when its expression seems to leap upward like a tlame; when, in the heat 
of it, art ran molten into the moulds of new motives ; when the image ami superscription that 
for the thousaud years of the Byzantine dynasty had l>oen the currency of art were in a couple 
of generations entirely coined afresh—minted, as it were, for the Gothic dynasty. \Ne can 
8C*e in the Wells statues the genesis of a dominant art, the triumphant progress that marks 
the creation of a great style, till in the latest and liest of our Wells figures has been reached 
the highest level of the English accomplishment. lndoe<l. when we consider the i|uulity and 
the nnmlier of the statues, and their fair preservation, compareil with the scantiness, the dis- 
tigiirements, and the restorations of ncarlj* all our English mcdiieval figure-work, we might 
say that with the loss of Wells would go one half of our noblest art. Only conjeeture and 
trailition would remain for its greatest credit as to sculpture. It would be as if the thad and 
the OdtisKtti were gone, and only the Ihimrrir It^un* could he protluced as proofs of Grctek 
epic genius. 

Clearly the subject of my lecture has many sides, and 1 have neither the time nor the 
caiwcity to discuss them. My efforts must la- confined to developing certain views u|m)U 
only one asjiect of the Wells statues, which circumstances have brought to my notice. The 
reason of my addressing you is really the occasion that has lately l>een afforded to the 
student of the Wells statues hy the erection of a scaffolding during the past year upon 
the west front. Thirty-three years have jnssed since from tlic scaffoldings tk!t tip fur the 
restoration of the front arclueulogibts last had the means of making close aci|iiuintance with 
the statues. At that time a valuable series of photographs was taken by the .\rchitectiirnl 
Publication .\8Sociation and Mr. Phillips, of Wells, and these have laa-n the Iwst sources of 
infurmatioii on many {sniits. Last year one of the figures at the north-west angle [fig. II] 
fell to the ground (pushed out hy the accumulation of dirt behind it), and it was wisely deter¬ 
mined to make a general overhaul of the statues, and hy cramps and hold-fasts safeguard 
them against such accidents. From the scaffoldings erected for this piiriiose Mr. St. John 
Hope has been able to exumine all the statues at close quarters, and has made now a com¬ 
plete schedule of them, with note of the character and attribute of each, and every detail 
of attitude and symlMil attaching to them. At the same time a complete new serii-a of photo¬ 
graphs has lieen executed for the Society of .Antiquaries. Proft-ssor Lethuhy has joined with 
Mr. St. John Hoih.* in a consideration of the oxidences that are so to hand as to the scheme 
of the statues. For the first time their identifications will Is- scientifically discussed at com¬ 
petent hands, and we may confidently hope that the main questions of iconography will now 
lie authoritatively settled, and the import of them.- arrays of statues brought out of the fog of 
wdl-intenlioncd conjecture which has envelo()ed them. We shall havo some certain ascriptions 
insteail of the imaginary titles with which Cockerell and others have hila-lled them. 

My part to-night is, however, to turn from the valuahle and attractive enterprise of 
naming the statues to a less exciting hut still 1 think interesting side of their sculpture. 
The scaffolding has given opiiortunity of ohsemng at close quarters not only the matter of 
tlic jiortrayal hut iVx nutuntr, and has euahleil my friend Mr. Arthur Gardner to make photo¬ 
graphic studies which the lantern will put lieforc you to-night. As preliminary to this, 
I should wish to make u short survey of the |ioints we wish to develop. 

The art of the statuary in stone is the art of Ills chisel. Ilis craft lies in the ciitling 
edge of the implement with which he sha{ies and models his stone. Now our |)oint is, that the 
consideration of that use of the chisel gives the key to the history of English sculpture. In 
the simple action of cutting stone lies a world of diversity, in which can be mapped out 
territories of style, ns clearly ns in the world of nature are mapiKnl out the regions of 
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distribution for animal life. The variations in the teehnique of a craft grow and spread under 
the same class of laws—those of heredity and variation, which have created in different dis¬ 
tricts the characteristic fa mm and flora of each. For these \-ariation8 have never been 
matters of arbitrary 
invention or designing, 
but exhibit themselves 
under tlie conditions of 
a coherent growth, hav¬ 
ing deflnite forebears 
behind them, and an 
acknowledge<l progeny in 
front. So that even in 
such a straightforward 
matter os the plain 
dressing and walling of 
freestone, the ilate and 
style of the masons were 
expressing themsi-lves 
all through the Middle 
.\ge8, and this expression can be traced from one period to another by the variations in what 
are the simplest actions of building, the finishing and setting of the stone employed. 

Certain and fully expressive of date and style is the signature of the figure sculptor in 
his use of the chisel point upon his statue—no doubt an individuni signature, but not so much 
one of individual fancy and caprice 
as the expression of his time, show¬ 
ing a growth from one stage of 
execution to another, and with dis¬ 
tinct peculiarities arising from the 
phases of his cruft, from the tra¬ 
ditions of his age, from the texture 
of the stone he uses, from the 
commerce and connections of the 
habitat in which he works. The 
sculptural representation of the 
human figure can Itc seen, indeed, 
to l>e a field in which conventions 
iHiixt develop themselves, and in 
the utterance and accent of tliese 
conventions lie a thousand styles. 

All the features—eyes, mouth, ears, 
hair, hands, feet—can be expresseil 
in sculpture under endless diver¬ 
sities, with this or that indicated 
and this or that suppressed, with 
now one kind of vraiscmblance and with now another: and so on with drapery and its orna¬ 
ment, its rest, its movement, its folding and its texture; all tlu'se have countless properties, 
none of wliicli can he completely represented in sculpture, hut which can be snggt‘stod now 
this way and now that. And that the necessary conventions for this suggestion are pnt this 
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way and not that, or in another way, is u writing wliich declares the time, the training, the 
nationality of the wulptor. His chisel conventions are his native tongue. From tlie con¬ 
sideration of them we may say he is F.ngliabman, Frenchman, Italian, or (lerman, that his 
cruft has grown up in working upni this or that stone, that he was living at a certain 

daU*, and had in fact a certain 
position in the history of English, 

French, Italian, or (iermoii huild- 
ing-art. 

To endeavour to bring this 
before you with regard to the 
sculptors of the statues at Wells 
i.s my object te-niglit, for Wells 
Cathedral allows us to truce tlie 
story. The building of Wells 
Cathedral was the work of sets of 
masons who Itegan in the twelfth 
century, and carri^I on, with cer- 
Uiin breaks no doubt, but still with 
what was jiracticall^' a continuou.s 
succession of sttine-culting craft, 
culminating in the statues of the 
west front, and leading on in them 
from step to step of progress until 
the highest attainment was rcueh«-<l. 

The material was the oolite stone 
called Doniting, which is tpiarried 
near Shepton Mallet, almut Tu-e 
miles away. This stone was used 
throughout for the whole fabric — 
for wull-stoiie and piers, for the 
shafts and inoiildingH, us well as 
for all carvings and statue work. 

'Jlie exception is in the latest build¬ 
ing (12*20-12101 in the shafts of 
the west front, which in tho fashion 
of Purlieck shafts are not from the 
Purbeck ijuurries, but are workeil 
in the lias limestone of Langjairt. 

Now this combination of a coarse 
wdito in wall and arch with slender limestone shafts makes a distinct and |a>culiar sub.siUH'ies 
of thirlecnth ccntiiry masoncraft, which it is interesting to distinguish from the masoncraft 
in tho finer Caen stone and Purbeck marble. This latter was what api>earcil at Canterbury 
first on a big scale in the work of WiUiam the Englisliman, and then at Chichester, 
Hochester. Ely, Worcester, Ac., and esjiecially at SalLshuiy, contemiiorary with Wells but 
of a difTercnt craft. The Somerset sub-species, if we may call it so, since its oolite aiul 
hmosteuic are the praluct of Somerset, is distingiiLshed by certain peculiarities of moulding 
in arch mouhls and capitals, aiid by not having its wall-stone dresseil with the uotchwl 
chisel. It occurs at Sherhoriie, GIouci^sUt, aud Exeter, but its great accowpliabmeiit was the 
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west front of Wells, and it was in connection with this craft tliat the great statue making of 
the front was iwhieved. 

We can indeed trace back the thirteenth-century tigurework to early I>cginning8 in the 
West. Elsewhere in trying to give distinctness to the classes of First Gothic style in Englaiid, 
1 have particularly ticketed the twelfth-century Gothic of the west of England as haying 
IM-culiar advanced features fouiidwl on the Iw^al Itomanefejue, and taking the (tothic idea 
very fur forward in coin[wiri.'(on with the contomjwniry eastern 1 ransition, and as, in my 
opinion, very distinctlj" laying the foundations of English Gothic. Hie sculpture of 
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this early Gothic school was a very leuiarkable part of it—its leaf-^rving can distinguish 
it from c<»nteui|>ornry schools, and its use of figure-work is csiuaily distinctive. There 
are to be found in this district, and. apparently, dating to the middle of the twelfth 
century, a whole body of figure representations in the tympanum and in figure reliefs, 
of an advanced Homanesque tyi»e. The Wunlock lavatory and the Southrop font may 
be speeially mentioned, and in the Mahiieshury and Glastonbury doorways this figure-work of 
the iftte twelfth century, tliough remaining to us on a small scale, allows a decided Gothic frmlom. 
The same school of carving may then lie taken up at Wells in the figure-worked capitals and 
the head and dragon car^ing8 of the Nortli jiorch, and in the capitals, which liave figure- 
motives of increasing skill and liveliness, in the transept and nave, and mixed with which 
are head-carvings of label, stops, and corbels, wherein the jicwer of representation advances 
from arehuism to a free and tender treatment of human e.xpression. 

Now side by side with this progress of the smaller architectural figure-works of tlio mason 
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can be soon at Wells another advance towards free sculpture. About 1'200 the memorials to 
prominent ecckiiiastics were taking the form of carved representations of their figures. In 
the south and east of England these recumbent effigies of bLshopa and ablajts were supplied 
from thi' Isle of Purbeck in Dorset. Hut ^\eIU Cathedral has no Purl*cck effigies of the 
twelfth ami thirteenth centuries. Instead are seven “ bishops ” carved 
in the Doulting stone. Five of the.se can be dnte<l to alwut the lost 
years of the twelfth century, since the foliage carved round tlie effigy 
is of that peculiar tyja- which at Wells, I.landalf. Ac., makes the dis¬ 
tinction of the western Transitiomd style. There is great variety of 
treatment in these five effigies, but they are all of the same manner, 

and may very likely have l>een 
ciirvisl all of a batch, on the prin¬ 
ciple of commemorating in Hishop 
Heginald’s newly finishetl (juire 
that building bishop himself and 
the four preceding prelates who 
since the Conepiest hud held the 
See of Wells. But s|)eciully the 
treatment of the attitudes and 
drai>eries is to be noted. Little 
by little these figures can la* seen 
to obtain relief from the ground, 
and assume a statue-like form. 

Moreover, wo can sec that the 
sculptors who had started from the 
traditional goldsmith's techiiiiiuc— * 
from the fiat modelling and reeded 
lines, which in seal modelling, m 
lead font castings, and in the stone 
relief carvings of the tympanum, 
showed the stylo of Byzantine 
shrine-work ami goUbsmith's inui- 
gerj' — that the stone-sculptors in 
the use of the chisel ui>un a block 
of hUuie have acquired, with new 
ambitions, a new technique. In 
the draia-ries we can see the change 
is inuntHliate — instead of the blunt 
ctlgings and shallow incisions, 
which ill the goldsmith's hands are 
the indications of folds in dress, 
the habit of the mason's chisel 
makes deeply cut mouldings, in 
fact, the hollows and ovolos of Gothic arches. Now the setting of the fillet or angular edge 
upon the bowtell was not at first a characteristic of the West-country Transitiouai or Early 
Gothic style - but it comes in with the general diffusion of the characterLstic Early English 
manner that came alamt the year 1200. It is interesting to observe, therefore, how closely 
the drap«rrie« of the figure-worker follow in the 8e<iuences of the arch-mould carver. We 
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can in the course of the Wells figure-subjects trace the parallel rounded ridfies or l>owtells (which 
at first represented the folds of the dress) actiuiring angular projections, just at the date that 
the arch mouldings do, and soon in the working of flat fillets with hollowed intervals tlie 
Wells drapery reaches its characteristic representation. Ihc recumbent elligies show the 
same sU'ps - the tw(» later in the north aisle of the tjuire have this draj)ery in its full style, and 
cannot be distinguished from the bishop statues of the front—they have »>uly to bo set upright 
to take their place with them [see hrittlpifrr\. 

Thus the art of the jrer ulatm- in stone grew up witliout any sjOicial effort in the Wells 
building-every stage of its development can be noteil in tlie architectural masoncrofL The 
head expression had liecn long in practice for label 
and corltel; the full relief and the attitude of a statue 
had by 1220 l)een for some time in the ambitions of 
the carver of recumbent effigies, by 1220 the drajKTies 
had made their exitression in tlje architectural and 
effigy carving of the mason. Nor was the motive 
of this great enterprise of statue-making — that of 
settuig up ranges of life-size saints—any sudden 
or new idea of the English art at the time. It is 
too often forgotten that life-size free-standing 
images had all along—from the tenth century, 
at any rate—Uen in the habit of English art. 

There is really no necessity to iiuote from the many 
early records which mention metal and wood 
images for 1 X 0 x 18 and altar Iteams. The manner 
of such representation was part of the ordinary 
clmrch fitting of the time, and every church had 
its niclics and army.s of saintly figures. Though 
we have of course lost our English examples, they 
remain in man\’ foreign churches, and that English 
churches were us full of native-made statues cannot 
be doubtiHl. But this statue-making was gold¬ 
smith's work— adapted for the niches of an internai 
Kcrc'en or rorcxlos: the only new thing in the array 
of the Wells figures was that they were stone¬ 
mason's work, ami formed part of the architectural 
scheme of tlie o{x.'n-air front. When the skill of 
the mason had reoclnxl that {tower of carving the human figure which, as we have seen, the 
building of Wells gave bim, immediately the project of using his (towers to furnish the great 
iconostasis of stone which the west front of Wells is, would arise and would be in the natural 
functional development of English (lothie style. 

After this introduetion let us now turn to tlie statues tberoselves. it is the continuous 
progress of the Wells statue-making which I pro()08e to bring liefore you — showing, to my 
mind, that it wa.s the work of a Isnly of Wells masons engaged ujion the building of the front, 
and not that of a foreign set of sculptors introduced for tlie pur|xjse of the job of figure-work. 
1 have, therefore, (uil tlie statues into eertain groups, wbirb by their tei'hiiit|iie Mjparate 
themselves into successive stages of development, and will ask you to follow me through 
these successions, and oliserve how continnous they are, and how there is consistent (irogrcss 
from first to lust. The illustrations will juit Ixifore you twelve classes, which may be dated in 
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succeBsioii. FigurfS 8-14 will show thiti, nrnl impress on you Ihe cndeiu'e of n |)eruliiir 
Wells tochniiiue which was a distinctly native posseshion. growing out of (he Wtdls huilding 
and declaring itself as the prwlnction of no foreign hand. Then, in firder to emphasise this. 
I refer you hi a figure remaining at Winolu>i,ter in which the Wells manner can lie scon 



carried a stage further, and then, for comparison with this, statues which arc. I think 
conteniiiorary or nearly cuntemiKirary, first from Westminster an<l then from Lanercoet and' 
Lincoln. The Wells treatment will, I helieve, disjilay itself as ilislinct Uside the other 
Lnglish works. And yet in them all— at Wells, Westminster, and Lincoln —there will la- seen 
a general ilu\uur, a generic likeness, which seems to me to be evident under the distinctions 
of species in the three [fee figs, lii, 10, and 17]. 
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Bat to utuphasise this I hare to tarn to contemporary work abroad, and my friend Mr. 
Gardner, who has photographed many of the foreign statues, lias kindly consented to give yon 
such a snn'uy of this held as our limited time will allow. Despite similarities and often iden* 
tities of the subject of statue-making—despite the likenesses of treatment os to the characters 

represented—despite the fre-e trade in motives which were 
common to all ecclesiastical art — despite the close paral¬ 
lelism in the conditions of the sculptors, abroad as in 
England working np from Itomanestiue traditions in stone- 
entting to the accompliHhment of Gothic ideals—despite 


r*tt. II.—“iMAu*" nuoiUL 


tw. 14 .— ■nuoiu'* ux »wni tnwnu 


all these I will ask you to ohs4>rve that the handling of the English work shows as distinct 
from that abroad; that there is a generic French manner displaye<l at Chartres, .Xmiens, and 
Bheims, which, just as our English generic inann»'r Iwd its own varieties, 4lcvel(>|H.‘d in the 
sculptural evolution of each of these three catheilrals a particular siecilic technique that 
can in each case distinguish them. 

If I can accomplish this the conclusion to which 1 lead hardly requires statement_it is 
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tliat the Wells statues were a production of English art, Uiat they were not, as much assertion 
has declared them, the work of any foreign sculptor—for such assertion not only rests on no 
foundation, but distinctly ignores the evidence that is available the evidence of the works 
themselves when put beside those of other places. For as it can In* clearly seen that neither 



yni. 19.—WkrrvDtrtni 
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the ^ulptors of Westminster nor those of Lincoln carved figures like those of Wells, so enuallv 
must those of Chartres, Hhmms, and Amiens be ac<|iiitte<l of having had a share in them. 

Before .Mr. Gwdner discusses the foreign statues, there is a i^int to bring to your notice 
.n tho evoluUon of drajH^ry as this was accomplished in the hands of the Wells stone^rvers. 
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The coBtuinc- of tlif twelfth and thirteenth centuries consisted of a series of tunics worn one 
over the otlier, fastene<l at the neck and nsuallv girdled, such tunics as uiodem life has 
preserved in our linen bed-gowns, in the clerical surtiliee, in the academical gown, and the 
lalraurcr's smock frock. Both sexes and all ranks and conditions, lay and cleric, were attired 
in the.se tunics, but other garments were worn with them as a matter of state, or proof of 
condition, such as Uie long cloaks of kings and ladies, that were hung from the shoulder 
and bistened l>y a cord in the front; and the priestly 
chasuble, which was in effect a circular or extinguisher 
cajie through which the head was thrust. These are 
the drai)cries which thirteenth-century figure-sculpture 
mostly represents. 

Now it was a remarkable peculiarity of the 
Bomanes4|ue or twelfth-centurj’ tigure-representatioiis 
of North-West Europe that they exhibited the gitr- 
ments as of very thin, almost muslin, texture, and as 
force<lly, almost violently, showing the anatomy of the 
figure. This forced anatomy was, I believe, a pure 
matter of artistic convention — the goldsmith’s con¬ 
vention — in descent from Carloringian art, the last 
remainder of Byzantine tradition and Cla.ssic nudity. 

Our English share in this tradition can be seen in the 
remarkable figures that are in the south porch of 
Malmesburx’ in Wiltshire. They may be accepted, I 
think, as being of the second or third quarter of the 
twelfth century. 'Tlie method of their sculptors is 
to show the folds of drajwry by round-edged incisioits 
in conventional parallel lines or distinct radiations. 

Now Iteside these I place the earliest carvings of 
the Wells front, those on the constructional spandrels 
above the west door. It can bo seen that the angels 
on each side of the Virgin and Child exhibit the 
tradition of Carlovingian representation, but with 
some delicacy [see fig. 1]. 

But in the figure of the Matlonna herself there 
is more — there is an improved representation of 
dmi)ery. Now this relief is a detached piece of 
stone set in the quatrefoil; yet as to date it can In; seen tliat the foliage of the dwarf capitals 
which are part of the stone is just that of the Wells capiUls of the beginning of the 
thirteenth century; so we conclude that the carving of this piece was in the hands of the 
stonemasons, just os the angels had lieen. However, in their hands the drapery of the 
fi^re is acquiring a distinct manner—narrow raised ridges take the place of the furrowed 
slits of the earlier representations. Parallel grooves and outlining ribbings were the gold¬ 
smiths' representations of drapery; the chisel of the stonemason has, in practice, struck out a 
way of its own. 

I am inclined to give a further illustration of this development, so I turn to contemiKirary 
work at Worwster. In the simndrels of the wall arcades of the choir at Worcester there 
can be seen Just this similar evolution of drapery—from Bomanes<iue grooving to Gothic 
sculpture. 
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The likeness of the orcester work to the WdU Mudoiiiiu is distinct, as it is to the 
Bible subject pieces at Wells that we may .late shortly after the Ma.lonna. These are in 
the .juatrefoils at th.; to]i of the ground story, and were no doubt put in hand along with the 
quatrefoils in which they are set. They were therefore caned about 1225, witliin a year or 
two of the time of the- commencement of the front. It can be seen how like is the treatment 
at \\orce8ter and Wells, and how quickly the attainment in both has lawi reached. These 
Bible reliefs are of great beauty, but when seen from below, only the .lecayed iiarts are 
mostly visible. Close' at hand one can tiiid in the sheltered jiarts a charming delicacy of 
e.xecntion. 


hinally, shownng further attainment is the larger relief of the Coronation of the Virgin, 
in which Byzantine reminiscence lias entirely disapia-ared. and drapery is shown with the 
iiatiiral and functional lines. We may take it that as the dress of the thirteenth centurv is 
here represented, so was it worn, and that the men and women of the .lav apiaared,’when 
seate«l, as the ^ulptor has here coned (Jur Lord and the Virgin [see fig. 2].' 

Yet in spite of this naturalness, there must l>e in sculpture conveiitions or mamiers of 
representaUon. and hero these manners indicate this piece os Welb sculpture, and not the 
Mulpturc of any other place. I may jioint out one la-cnUarity which. I think, marks this as 
fcnghsh work. That is the representation of the tunic of the Virgin to the feet Tlie 
contcmiiorary Contniciital presentations, as far as 1 have been able to trace examples of this 
scene, always show the cloak of the Virgin carrie.l right over the knees, Mr. Gardner will 
pr^-ntly show som.- foreign examples, and what I think will las also evident is this, that in 
this relief the conventions of the Wells stonemaBon are his own. We note his rendering of 
the smoot^h iwrt of draiKiry by a succession of fillet edge*, and of the deeper folds by, as it 
were, arch-mould 8«:tions, though on the small scale of these figures the latter is less exident 
than It will he ou the large statues [see figs. 4 luid 

r i; J‘owe'’cr. one more point to be noticed, that tht-se 

rel ef8ofA\ells are.letacliedpi..ce8of stone. They are not reUefo cut hi the constructional 
wall-8U.ne. flieir hgures are statues in embryo. However, I turn to another source f.ir the 
IKise of the standing figure-thc statue itsidf. Thb can be traced from the recumbent or 
memorml efhgj-, and I have already referred to the Wells effigies. 


I'hotogruphs by Mr. Iffiilliiw, of Wells, 
remaiiuiig hgures arc from Mr. (iurdiier’s photographs. 


The 


Mr. AuTHun GAimNKK, in showing a scries of lantern views of foreign sUtues conleuiiKirary with 
those discussed by Mr. 1 nor, made the following observations :_ 

II ® sculptures contemporary with 

R>ance at some of these will emphasise thrpobt that 
ho has endeavourwl to bring home to yon, that the Wells style is a purely English Mi\ w-hat 

18 more, a local style. I am afraid 1 am hanlJy competent to lecture to the present autlience on 
m> xasl a subject as trench sculpture, hut lost summer 1 was fortunate enough t.. be able to spend a 
|by or two with my camcrw at Chartres, which is, perhaps, U.c gn-atest museum of twelS an3 
thirteenth century figun.-wulpture m t rance ; luid I hope that, even if you can detect faults m my 
arguments, the l'l|«t«gruphs of the works Uiemselves will proxe the point 'that 1 wish to emphL“ ^ 
In doMing with the ( hartres work we will finit look at the earliest sUtues in the west S?’no. 
for any light that tliey may throw upon Uie Wells statues, but because I think they will be Sul fo 
companson with the bter figures at Chartres, .md because 1 think we shall find certain fe^“*^s U 
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these repeated in the later statues which denote a local style of carring in nearly all the work at 
Chartres. The drapery ta rendered by a series of parallel ridges and groove*. These are arranged 
very close to one another to represent very fine drapery, and no pains have been siiared to make the 
work as rich as (xtssiblo. These draperies cannot have been studied from natural draperies, but repre¬ 
sent a lung-established convention, ond appear to mo to be stone renderings of the form* long familiar 
to the sculptors in ivories and manuscripts. 

The rest of the sculptures of thb great porch display rather more freedom, though the same 
cliaractcristics are to be found in all of them. In all tho large statues we have the same curiously long 
proportions, the same lino draperies— drtiu’tt on the stone rather than modelltJ tho same zigzag fold« 
and careful treatment of details. Some of tho smaller figures in tho mouldittgH almve Uio capitals 
display more freedom and less convention than tho stately kings and qaeous below, but otherwise the 
style is the same. 

The Christ from the central tympanum is one of the most sublime conceptions in modneval art, 
and there is a haunting beauty in all this strange early work which loaves an impression on tho mitid 
more lasting even than that loft by tho far mure developed later statues. The date of this porch is 
1110 or 11.M). The latter date—about 1150 or a year or two later -is that favoured by 11. «le l^steyrie, 
the latest authority. 

For work of tho end of the twelfth century, between that of tho west porch at Chartres end tlie 
thirteenth-century sculpture there, I have not been able to find a photograpli to show to-night without 
going rather far afield. However, the great porch at Santiago do Compostella, in Spain, is of the right 
date—llKO-llUO—and can be studied from tho cast at South Kensington. Though we must allow for 
local peculiarities, this work is a good caample of the [teriod. Wc have lost tliu mystic charm of tlic 
Chartres figures, hut we have perhaps a more vigorous art. Proportion.* are motv natural, and there 
is much more attempt to render movement and expression. Wc still Imve the dra|x>ry rcprt>senti'd 
by ridges and grooves, and the zigzag folds are very conspicuous. 

Wc must now i>ass on to the north and south porches of Clnirtrcs. which wc may take os mure or 
leas contemporary with the work at Wells. 1 have not been able to fiud tho exact date of tho work, 
but ViuUet-le-l)uc dates the north porch Ili30-12-U). According to some authorities the work was 
begmi in 1216 or 1220, but it was not entirely finished till 1275. Host of the work must, however, 
have been carried out before this, and wo have a record Unit in 1250 St. liOiiia •‘caused the north porch 
to he completed,” and that the church was dedicated in his presence in lliu following year. Thu 
work done after this must probably have consist*.*! in a few finishing touches to the south |)orcli and 
po&jibly in the gallery of kings arranged above it. 

Judging from the statues Uiomselves the earliest apiH-ar to be tliose in the western Itay of the 
north porch. Much has happened in the seventy or eighty years that have elupse<l since the curving 
of the west porch, and great progntss in the art of sculpture is to be seen. Proportions are fur more 
correct, and far more skill and variety ore to be seen in the draperies; but we still have the same fine 
stuffs rendere<l hy a multitude of almost parallel folds. 

Passing on to the statues in the central bay, wo see a slight advance, but tlie main character¬ 
istics are the same. Wo have the same multitude of small folils, witli none of them boldly or deeply 
cut. Tho niiimtcst details are carefully rendered, as can seen in tlic marking on the stone of the 
rich embroideries of the robes of the 3t. I’eter. In the edges of the garments we find reminiscences 
of the zigzag foliL*, though half disguised by an attempt at a pleasing variety. The long oval face 
and high cheek-bones are characteristic of the Chartres work, and can lie seen in the statues of the 
sooth porch as well, and even in ninny of the early figures of llio west porch. 

The statues known as tliuae of “ founders " and “ benefactors ” on the outside piers of the north 
porch seem to he the latest of those in this porch, and may tlate from about the midtUe of the 
Ihirteentli century. The folds are rather more widely spaced and varied, but are evidently the 
production of tho same school a.s the other statues. The long faces, with long nose, high chcek-lioiios, 
and small pointed chin, are of a French type, and differ much from the broad type of the Wells focus. 

Tho heads of the Deacon figures at WclLs are good examples of Knglish work. They are of a 
brood 8<]uaru type, with a large aud heavy chin, giving u uutermined look, which contrasts strongly 
with the long oval (ace of the French tyi>c. The Goriiian thirteenth century bead is usually small, os 
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in the imporum sUtueo m Naiitnbnrg. reprowntcd by casts at South Kensington The features 

.*j:rbl!i«roe z “”■* >«'“ •i- 

grebes were being built at the same time, but the average date of the s^lptures of thtf Soutt Jy ^ 
^mewhat later. Some of the figures are rather stifiT and mannervJ. but mJ of them p^eem th^Le 
features as the rest of the Chartres work. The fine draiu-ncs and careful rendering^f ombnilS 
and details are conspicuous. The well-known figure uf St. G.^orge. however. U of ^ rather difSiU 
type, and may be as late as 12'.0 or 1200. The bolder tr..i.fin«.i* »i., a > rainer mnerent 

more varied folds display the handiwork of a well-trained sculiiUir and bi^**^?i •'romler and 

connection with other Fmnch sculpture of the ^ 

kings above the south porch I have taken as the last work among the Cluvrtres 
thirteenth-century sculptures. These may have l>een put up after 12li<'> Ther at, n* i i 

are not very striking. The faces are of a regular French tvm Id the LIS^ ^ T “P* 

We'see somewhat similar work to this at Kouen and olsev^Ire ^ monotonous. 

so much from mtitilation and restoration that 1 do not feel on safeLomi i ' i suffered 

I wiU, therefore, content myself with noting a sentence from VioUet-IcDiJ Cho“LyI“ iTuelvI 
recogmse at first sight n .sUluc belonging to the school of the II...!» i.v » • ^ 

^Lt.“tZLrrzi2 ..n.™.»„u.h .h. 

th. ckWto «t Je..U .bid, .. Cn,l Cb'd”. I'Z "» V™ 

they are effective and alwavs up to a fairly high stamlard in uuulitv • tl l cut. though 

:XLr ..b«, d ..V.. rszrrz az 

Uo,. ol .b, fmnu Tb. d„,«ri...”Z mZ Zp”!" 

Hithor It most be n years Icitor in date* or this iiniiorUiiit tnnei !■ «>a i a ^ * 

artist who was somewhat ahead of those who were at lork on the rest of tlm fronL^'” ^ *" 

tor work of the middle of the century w.< must turn to Rheims. It io imiw. 'ii . i 
this vast army of scnlptnro in the few minutea at our disposal to-night but 1 will dosonlH- 

or two characteristic features. Some of the statues of E nolh I I’l !u ^ ^ 
earlier, hut many of those of the western porches are of supremo e^LllcIe ™ Th^'TTi ^ 

one would expect from it. gi-ograpbical Utiou. lies halfnXt of th TAT 
German schools. The dr.,,eric.s are l«>lder and more deeply cut than bLi i. ! “f 
hoiuls usually rather small, t^es are often smiling, hut never lose the French LlInos"s The 
eyes arc long and n.»Tuw and plitctsl horizontally, or oven with the outer comers 
iioUccttble in the angels, and which may Is; du.. to (Jennan intlm-nce. rai«si-» lonture 

Some of the statues Isilong to a different class and are of a distinetiv rUcd:.. t 

example, the group of the Salutation. The folds of the drapery are small and mud I 
the f^-s broad and noble, reminding ns of Uio la st Roman or^lellenislic portrlliis 

If we take a group of sUtues representing the same subject, such as the Salutation from k / 
Uio^ great cathodmls and c^ompare them carefully one with another, we can hardly fail «“e“^ck 

mrf.W| .clplu., Mb in tbi, ontabj n„d .b,n.d, , ,n„i .rf,, ° [ 
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DISCUSSION OK MR. PRIOR’S PAPER. 

The President, Mr. ,\stok Weub, R..\., F.S.A., in the Chair. 


Mil. W. H. ST. JOHN HOPE, M.A., said he 
was so thoroaghly in accord with all Mr. Prior 
had said that he Lad very little to say on his own 
account. As regards the English origin of these 
figures he wa.s entirely in agreement with Mr. 
Prior. Only a few we^s ago ho had the oppor¬ 
tunity of showing to M. le Comte de I. 4 Uiteyrio 
the photographs of these wonderful figures from 
Wells. He asked M. de Lasteyrie whether they 
had anything of the kind in France that would 
justify those who claimed a foreign origin for 
some of them, and he said at once, *' No, there 
was no French influence in them — they were 
perfectly English," and with the verdict of so 
nigh on authority be thought they might rest 
content. It was rather exasperating, in taking up 
guide books and other so-called authorities, to find 
that all the fine work in this country was set 
down to foreigners. Yet when they made a com¬ 
parative examination of one work with another, 
or when thoy went to those absolutclv undeniable 
authorities, the documents, it would he found 
that so-called foreign works, or even works tliat 
looked as if they ought to be forei^, wore almost 
always the work of men who bore English names, 
and whom there was no reason to suppose were 
other than Englishmen. Dining not long ago in 
the hall at Magdalen Collide, Oxford, be was 
seated in front of that beautiful panelling behind 
the high table. Ho asked one of the Fellows, who 
Lad nunle the study of tbo College a speciality, 
whether he had found any reference in the College 
accoonts to the men who produced this very 
charming Bonaissance work, and he replieil tliat 
be had, and shortly afterwards be (Mr. Hope) 
rcceiv^ from him the references to the accounts. 
The timber had been sent from London to Oxford, 
it had been carved in Oxford by EngUalinien, and 
the account showed that this wonderful Re¬ 
naissance work was the work of English artists, 
and nut of Italians, or even of Flemings who were 
tainted with Italian traditions. Mr. Prior and 
Mr. Oanlner had shown how very clearly these 
Welb cxaiiiples stood out from aiiylhing else as 
being the product of our own countra and not of 
any other. He hod been over these figures several 
times with Mr. Prior upon the scaffold, and with 
Mr. Lethaby too, and their views were so 
thoroughly in accord that he could odd nothing 
to what Mr. Prior had said, and ho should like 
to hear what other people had to say who hod 
heard Mr. Prior’s views. 

Pkui'kssok \V. U. LETU.ABY expressed his 
entire general agreement with Mr. Prior; be did 


not differ from him even in the minutest detaiL 
With regard to the founders* statues at Chartres 
mentioned by Mr. Gardner, the most recent 
opinion was that all these statues represented 
saints and scriptural peo|ile. It hod been 
shown, with regai^ to these so-calle«l founders at 
Chartres, that the very ones that wore cdlod 
Countess Matilda, King Richard, and so on, bad 
below them figures of Darid and Samuel and 
biblical people, and the most recent view was 
that they could all bo assigned to biblical people 
and to saints in the calendar. Anybody In search 
of a holiday should go to Rbeims ti^ coming 
summer. A vast scafiolding was creeping round 
its west front, which stood out beyond anything 
else in Europe that it was possible to see—except, 
IKrhaps, from an entirely aifferent iwint of view, 
St. Mark’s in Venice. One-third of the front on 
the west side was alrcaily covered by a tremendous 
field of scaffolding, and that would be removed, 
and when it was removed nobody would know 
wliat they would see then 1 

PaoFKsson BERESFORD PITE [F.] said he 
had derived special pleasure from renewing an 
ac«|uaintanoe mode many years ago with the 
bculptunw at Wells, and as it ha<l not alreaily 
been done, he should like to pixmose a vole of 
thanks to Mr. Prior, and also to XL. Gardner, for 
the exceedingly interesting, valuable, and impor¬ 
tant and pleasurable Paper and illustrations they 
had had that evening. To architects there was a 
very great and delightful element of beauty in tbo 
W ells front. The extraordinary contrast of the 
forms of the sculpture, and yet their hormouv 
with the columns and the sb^tings, was of verv 
great value as an element of design, and it was 
altogether charming to be b>ld by ilr. Prior that 
the form* of the mouldings linked themseUx-s 
with the sections of the drapery. There was 
something fascinating in that idea that he did 
not think they would readily forgot. The design 
of these sculptureil fronu was very interesting. 
One had btHjn rather compelled to the thought 
that they wore desired to provide niches for a 
story, that the architectural design was subordi¬ 
nated to the theorv, or the poem, or the ecclesio- 
logical intent of the front. He had always felt 
that very strongly at Wells, but bo did not 
know that ho was going away conlenteil with 
Mr. Prior's interesting disquisitions on chisel 
markings, and Professor Lethabr’s entire 
agrexinent in tliese minute details, if they had 
no indication of the story that had Iwl to the 
creation of these delightful series. The biblicd 
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scries dowu below, Uio Resurrection series up 
above, were didactic in a high degree, and one 
could not but believe — or rather one would expect 
that the figures in lietween had some story, 
meaning, order, and ratio, which would define 
to a great extent the limits o( the original design, 
rnfortunately, Salisburv' was not what it hud 
^t-n. In I'elerborough, in Crowland, and in 
Lincoln, they saw otlier fnvailes laid out for 
sculptural rcpri>sentalion, and he couM not 
accept the feeling that a mere architectural 
arrangement of niches was designed by one man. 
and then a group of sculptors was called in to fill 
them occidentally, in some cases with mrtruts, 
in others with scriptural figures. He ha«l an idea 
that a great plan, such as that which underlay 
the subject-matter of a stained-glass window, 
underlay the subject-matter of t)ti« front. He 
bupitl l»efore they separated they would Lave a 
little daylight thrown on this verv interesting and 
important subject. Of course tLere was still at 
Wells a feeling of great originality on the part of 
the designer. The man who designed that front 
cut himself free from a great many traditions, and 
thought for himself. .\s regards the form of the 
gable, ho bad no linowle<lge of any other of the 
kind in Kngland. He did not know if it was 
altogether uni<iue, but Ids knowledge on the sub¬ 
ject was a litUe limited. It was certainly very 
remarkable and very peculiar, and exceptional 
in stone. He supposed it was always the inten¬ 
tion to erect western towers, and that some 
idea or some design must have beiui in oxi.stence 
when tlie lower pari of the front was planned, to 
Imrmoiiise ami carry out the same treatment, or a 
treatment haniioitising with the gable in those 
western towers. Much aiwut the same pericMl 
they hail Peterlarrough, with its great originality 
of treatment, as well os the other fin.-ade fronts at 
.Salisbury and Lincoln. Was not Hugh dc Wells 
translaU^ to Lincoln? Hid he not do work at 
Lincoln very soon after the work at Wells ? 8o 
tlicre won some great movement in tlie direction 
of originality of treatment at work among Uieir 
Kiiglish church architects at that lime that was a 
matter of great interest, and of which Wells was 
one of the finest examples. 

Mb. hi (111 ST.\.\M S, A.R.t'.A. in 
secoDthng the vote of thanks, said that with 
regard to the stiggesUon of asking Mr. St. John 
Hope to explain the storiation: Mr. Prior had 
exjilaincd that the scheme of storiation was l>eing 
carefully worked out by two friends of his, and ho 
trusted tliey might have an opportunity of reailing 
about it later on. Two thniighta had struck him 
very- strongly while looking at Uie delightful series 
of slides shown by Mr. Prior and Mr. (lardncr. 
The one |ioint was how very like the develop¬ 
ment of (irvek art they were: ho could exactly 
parallel every stage of that development from 
photographs that ho bod, beginning with the 


archaic statues dug up in the recent excavations 
on the Acropolis, right down to the group of the 
Three (iraccs, or whatever the subject might be, 
in the Rritish Musenm. There was firsUy u 
striving to express the drapery by parallel lines; 
then the xig/ag fold.s so sUongly marked in the 
archaic Greek and otlier early work; theji later 
on, where the folds became larger and with 
greater vitality in them, till they came to that 
noble work of Phidias—which, he ventored to say, 
with all respect to the Greeks, could (airly 
paralleled by some of the work shown on the 
screen that evening. He remembered bow, a 
great many years ago, at the .Architectural .Asso¬ 
ciation, someliody maile the remark that there 
was the same character in a transverse section of 
the folds of Greek drapery as in the transverse 
section of the Greek mouldings, and he was 
interested to hear Mr. Prior bring this out also 
with regard to Gotliio drapery and Gothic mould¬ 
ings. That was another proof, if one were needed, 
that all great art is one, and that the sculpture 
was not imported from the Continent, and put 
there, but that it was really made in Kngland, 
like idl great art—for ita place, and probalily, in 
some instances, in its place. The other thought 
that occurred to him was a criticism on the 
general design of Wells. He felt there was a 
great want of repose in that front. In this 
respect it was similar to the Certoea, near Pavia. 
In this latter building: the front was x-ery mnch 
broken-up by boldly projecting buttresses, and the 
coiistructiro value and expression of those but¬ 
tresses were utterly destroyed by the treatment 
with niohoii, just as one felt in the Wells front 
Ho would bo glad to be able to fill-up, with plaster 
if need be, those niches in the Certosa ; and lie 
thought the design at Wells would have been a 
stronger one if the scheme of decoration of Uic 
whole front bod not been carried right across. 
Retween the vertical effect of the buttnvs and tlie 
horizontal treatment in the bands of niches and 
statues, there was, one might sajr, a want of 
unity; and it was not so pleasing as if ono system 
had bwii predominant. Ho would also desiro to 
note the admirable introduction that evening 
of the double lantern, so that two elides could 
be shown side by side simultaneously; and thus 
the full value of tho contrast in the develop¬ 
ment, to which Mr. Prior and Mr. Oanluer had 
alluded in their lucid explanations, could be 
appreciated. 

Mb. CGNRAH DRKSBLKlt said Mr. Prior hail 
given him to nnderstand that his Paper was a 
lecture on archieology, but he was going away 
convinced tliat it was a lecture on most beautiful 
arL He had of late years very much adminsl 
Gothic art, though he was trained in Classic art, 
but be had never seen so many examples of tlie 
fonuer placed upon the screen, as he had tiiat 
evening, side by side, and had not bad an oppor- 
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tanity of coiupariug the merits of these various 
schools of Gothic art. He, too, hail observ^, 
before Mr. Stannos spoke of it, the great similarity 
there was in the growth of Gothic art and Cla.ssie 
art. lie quite agreed that there was a natural de¬ 
velopment which seemed to belong to every school, 
and the first eifort of all sculptors had been to iim- 
tate architectural fonus — straight long forms like 
columns, long figures with small heads with lines 
down them very much like the flutiiigs of the 
Corinthian columns — and by degrees it was the 
effort of the artist to bring life into them, to bring 
arms farther away from the body, with more and 
more of attitude and more and more of action, 
lie fell quite certain that the time came when this 
emancipation of the statue became injurious to 
the building, and that wa.4 the stara they had 
reached at the present moment. That, he was 
afraid, was really one of the reasons why their 
sculpture did not ally itself to their architecture. 
The sculpture at the present moment was rather 
too free. His chief interest, however, in all these 
things was that of the modem man. Archieology 
was very interesting, but the great thing was, how 
were they to derive any benefit, or how were their 
times to get any of the beauty of the past back 
again ? lie did not propose to attempt any solu¬ 
tion of that question, out there were donbtleM 
many present who could give some hints, and it 
was very desirable that su^ hints should be given. 
He was sure every one would be delighted to have 
opportunities such as the old sculptors bad of ex¬ 
pressing tbomselves upon the face of_ fine build¬ 
ings, rather than of producing a quantity of pretty 
or even fine work which could oidy be placed in 
interiors or haphazardly in public squares, for 
which they were probably never intendra ; and be 
was sure Urey all would desire to n.«sociate them¬ 
selves once more with the fine buildings of the 
times. 

The president said he was quite sure they 
were very unanimous in desiring to offer their 
liest thanks to Jlr. Prior for his I’aper, and also 
to Mr. Arthur Gardner. To prepare such a 
Paper, and to get together and arrange the 
illustrations so as to make everj'thing clear and 
easy to understand, must have cost considerable 
time and tliought, and Uiey were under a great 
debt of obligation to him. lie believed they 
all agreed with him in thinking, though they 
had not hod the opportunity of studying those 
figures as he had done, that they were the 
work of English sculptors. He understood from 


Mr. Prior that probably those sculptors were really 
superior masons—men who worked on the fronts 
of the building, and by degrees, as they increased 
in skill, they were entrust^ with the figure work 
of the building; they had grown up with the 
building, knew every portion of it. and became so 
ingrained ulth its architecture that the folds of 
the drapery and the sections of their figures were 
almost unconsciously affected by the mouldings 
by which the figures were surrounded. Looking 
at those illustrations, one could not fail to 
observe bow well the figures blended with the 
architeotuit'. He was quite sure that arohitects 
would be only too glad to find sculptors who 
would blend their work with theirs in the same 
way. How that was to be achieved in the present 
day he did not know. Sculptors worked in their 
studios and architects worked out of doors, and 
when the sculptors' figures were placetl on the 
buildings they did not sJways accord so fully with 
each other as the combined work did at Wells. 
Thai arose through ibc different conditions 
under which their work aas now carried out. 
It was, he supposed, impossible to expect sculp¬ 
tors to work on the building and by degrees 
to carve the figures. It was a point that 
affecte<l sculptors os much as it did architects, 
and it affected architects as mnoh as scolplon. 
Architects bad all a desire to employ sculpture in 
tlicir buildings, but there was that difficulty of 
assimilating it without the intimate knowledge 
which the sculptor should have of the building 
before carving the figure in the niche. The 
President concluded by asking the meeting to pass 
a most cor^l vote of ilianks to Mr. Prior, and 
also to Mr. Gardner. 

Mk. prior, in responding, said he was very 
lhankftd to be able to agree aitb so much tliat 
Mr. Btnnniis had said, and particularly when he 
pointed out that it was perlutps rather a l^e 
order when Professor Pile avked them to go into 
the question of the meaning of the Wells front 
and dl the real religious intention of that groat 
building. He bail only spoken an boor and a 
quarter, but it would take ten lectures to go into 
tne whole subject. Neither was he going to be 
led by Mr. Conrad Dressier into the very burning 
question of how they were to get any tolerable 
sculpture upon their modem buildings. How was 
the sculptor trained in the .\eademy to anpear upon 
tboir buildings as the Wells sculptor nod done ? 
He could only say that it would happen when the 
Academy was abollshc<d! 
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CHRONICLR 

The Registratioa Questioa and the Cocmcil. 

At the (tenenil Meeting; of the I 8 U 1 inst., before 
calling on Mr. Prior to read hu Paper, the Preai* 
dent aaid he had one or tvro remarks to make with 
reference to a matter which closely concern^ 
the aflairs of the Institute. It would be known 
possibly that an independent committee consisting 
of certain moml>ers of the Institute had issued a 
circular asking the opinion of members on the 
subject of statutory registration. It was only 
right to mention tliat the Kegistration Committee 
which had been appointed in accordance with a 
resolution of the Institute hod met, and this 
Committee hail praeticallv unanimoiudy expressed 
the opinion that it would be improper to pre* 
judge the question by issuing such a circular to 
members before the Committc-e had had time to 
rtqiort. This opinion was not formally communi¬ 
cated to the committee, as luul been intended, 
hut there were several members of the coiumittei' 
present at the Council, and the Council bail reason 
to know that the resolution was informally conveyed 
to them. He regrotteil to say, however, that, in 
spite of this strong expression of opinion, on 
appeal had l>ecn issued to inemlierri asking them 
to reconl their opinion on tlie matter before tlu' 
Institute Committee hail liad time to consider 
the question, and therefore liefnre they were in a 
position to hiy before the general boilytho vtvm 
and cofM of registration, which they were anxjous 
to eonsiilcr carefully with a view to reporting as 
to its merits or demerits, lie had been informeil 
by the Chairman of the indeiicndent committee 
tliat the circular in question had tieen sent out 
through some misunderstanding among the mem¬ 
bers of bis committ<<e. The Council felt, however, 
that in a matter of such im|)ortanc«.- then- should 
have been no carelessness in taking such a stop. 
[Uear, hear.] Three memU-rs of that committee, 
Mr. Seth Smith, Mr. Edmund Wiinperis. and Mr. 
Guy Dawber, had, he understood, since resigned 
from the committee, and he (the President) 
hoped that other memlien would sliow tlieir 
sense of this nnforluiiate occurrence by resigning 
also. [Hear, hear.] The action so regrettably 


t^en bad made tbe consideration of the ques¬ 
tion most difficult. The Council had tliought it 
only right that he should make Uiis statement 
to^ ^0 general body at the first opportunity. 
While sjieakiiig on the question be might perhaps 
lie allowed to give one liUlo hint on his own 
account —viz, on the important question of the 
election of members of Council for the coming 
year, tlie resiioosibility rested with Uiem to elect 
the best men to represent tbe Institute and the 
profession; he trus^ members would ooniddn r 
not only this question of registration, bat also 
the general qualification of each man to best 
represent them on the Council. [Uear, Aeur.] 

War Office Barracks Coostrnction Department 

Applications for appointment to Uio posts of 
of Barraok Construction and Deputy 
Director of Barrack Construction at tbe War 
Office should be forwarded to the Secretary of the 
War Office before April HOih. 

Tbe salary of tbe Director of Barrack Construc¬ 
tion will be s;i,.’iOO a year, and that of Deputy 
Dircelor of Barrack Construction will be £I. 20 U 
a y^r, and botli the above appointments will lie 
•■ubjcci to the ordinary rules uf the Civil Service as 
regards su|)erannuation, pension, Ac. 

Candidates must be fully qualified architecls 
with tboro^h knowledge of building. 

•tpplica^ns should be made by letter, stating 
age and giving full particulars of experience and 
qualifications, with names and luldressos of refer¬ 
ences as to ability and character, and accompanied 
by copies (not originals) of not more than three 
testimonials. 

n’nr OJKm, April lHh HkH. 

Re the late John Gibson. 

yalUmat Pnaeineial lUttU of KnflotuI, I.imiUd, 
lia. Dirhoptfjatf Street, E.C., IM lu04. 

* JTo the Bdifor of the Jnvaxu. nr rur Km.ti. 

IsHTm-T* or Bbitimi Aiu'niTtxm. 

IlKAit Sin, — 1 am asked to request you to note 
the following in reference to works of the late 
John Gibson. 

It is quite true, as sUted in the note in the 
Iwl numlier of the JouH.tAi,, that ho designed 
tlie first PiccadUly Branch for this Bank. Tliat 
U now, however. Slater's Restaurant. 

The ureiwHi Bank in Piccadilly, at the comer of 
Eagle Place, was designed by Messrs. Waterhouse 
and Hon. — Yours faithfully, 

C. 11. Brodik, Hurvetfor. 

Exhibition of Civic and Social Art. 

The Carnegie DunfenuUnc Trustees propose to 
hold early in May a Loan Exhibition of photo¬ 
graphs, drawings, plans, Ac., of cottage or tene¬ 
ment honses, village halLs, schools, clubs, 
libraries, and other public buildings, street archi¬ 
tecture, gardens and parka and their fumituro; 
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and of civic iraprovcmunts generally, especially 
such ns are suitable for adoption in vill^es and 
nmaller towns. The special object in \iew is to 
promote interest in housing refonii and in the 
improvement of civic and social art generally, 
and to show what lias been done in other parts of 
the kingdom and abroad. The Trustees intimate 
that they will gratefully welcome the co-operation 
of members of the Royal Institute in this under- 
taldng, and nak for the loan of pbotogmphs, 
drawings, models, or other objects illustrative of 
Uie Bubtects mentioned. All expenses of cama« 
will be borne by the Tnist, and every cii« will he 
taken to ensure the safety of the objects lent. 
Communications should bo made to the Secretary 
of the Trust, Sir. J. H. Whitehouse, St. Margaret’s 
Hall, Lhinfcrmline. 


THE SIXTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF ARCHITECTS, IftOt. MADRID. 

Report of the Secretary of the lostitute. 

To the Pretidenl and Council. 

GKN"n 4 EMEN, — I have the honour to report 
that, in accordance with your appointment, Mr. 
T. E. Collcutt. Vice-Pre*uUnt, and myself at¬ 
tended the Sixth International Congress of .Vrehi- 
tccta hold at Mailrid during the larly part of the 
present month as ofticial delegates of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. Mr. Cutler, your 
other delogaU', was unfortunately unable through 
illness to attend. The other British meinlwrH of 
the Congress were Mr. \S'iu. Henman Mr. 
R. Clarke Edwards Mr. Win. Scott (Ennis¬ 
killen), and Mr. J. 'Thomson (Tangier). 

The official ilate fixed for the beginning of the 
proceedings was Wednesday the 15th April, hut 
owing to a change in the engagements of His 
Majesty the King of Spain the delegates of the 
various countries were requeated by telegram to 
warn tlieir colleagues tliat the proceedings would 
begin on Monday the 4th Inst. Mr. Henman, 
Mr. Scott, ai\d myself arrived accordingly in 
Madrid on Sunday afternoon. 

Jdondatj, Ath April . — In tliomoruuig I reported 
myself at the Alheneo. the large litemiy and 
artistic club of Madrid, whose convenient offices 
and beautifnlly appointed lecture-hall had been 
given over to me Congress as headquarters. 
There I obtained the Congress button, a piece of 
Toledo inlay, tickets for the two excurriotw and 
tlio farewell hanijuet, and a card of invitation to 
the King's reception. 

The reception took place at the Palace at 
8 o'clock. .Members of tlie Congress, with the 
ladies that accompanied tbetii, were distributed 
according to nationalities in a suite of rooms 
leading from the Throne-room to the State Dming- 
room. The English, American, and Dutch wore 
placed in three groups in one apartment. In due 


course His Majesty .Alfonso Xlll. appeared 
accompanied by the President and Secretary of 
the Congress and the oflioera of his Court. The 
foreign rtelegaU« were honoured by presentation 
to the King, who shook hands and entered into a 
short conversation with each individunUy. _ I li^ 
the honour of being addressed by His Majesty in 
English. After the King liad passed out, Her 
Majesty the Quccn-Mother, the InfanU Isabella, 
the InfiinU Maria Theresa (the King’s sister) and 
her husband, the Prince of the Asturias, entered, 
and each in turn graciously conversod with the 
delegates and other members on presentation. All 
the members of the royal family spoke in English 
to the P'ritish and American representativea. 
After the proceedings were over the company 
were invited to wander about the State ap^ments 
and inspect the art treasures with which they 
were filled. 

Tucadap, 5th. — The morning was devoted to 
the opening by Their Majesties of an exhibition 
of the monumental art of Spain. This was bdd 
in a pavilion with glass and iron roof, which 
formed part of the buildings of a previous exhibi¬ 
tion, picturesquely situated in the middle of tlie 
Retiro, the public park uf Madrid. Their Majes¬ 
ties and the other members of the royal family 
were received by Sefior Don Ricardo Voldxquex 
Bosco, Pn«ident of the Congress, and the other 
members of the Spanish Executive Committee, 
and, after the presentation of such foreign dele¬ 
gates as hud not arrive<l at Mailrid in time fur the 
reception of the previous day, were conducted 
round the exhibition. Before the royal per¬ 
sonages left tliey conversed with various inemben 
of the Congress who had been presented. 

The exhibition itself consist^ of a magnificent 
series of photographs, which gave, as one went 
round the walls, an almost oompicto history uf 
SpaiiLdi architecture: many original drawings of 
old buildings, noubly the designs of the Italian 
Saqueli for the royal ixxlaoo m 1742; various 
models, including one of the Segovia wiuoduot; 
and casta of ornament, cliiefly Moorish. 

Wednaday. 0th . — The Congress proper began 
in the morning with the preparatory sitting. 
After the preliminary speeches the Bureau or 
managing committee of the Congress was con¬ 
stituted as follows : 

Pretulmt. 

Senor Veldzquer. Bosco. 

Vice-Prea ideuta. 

Seuores Urioete, Kepnlles, Arhds, Landcoho, 
Palaciu. 

General Seerctanj. 

Senor C’abello y Lapiodra. 

Hon. Viee'Preridenta. 

Germany: M. Muthesius and M. Stubben. 

Austria : M. Herman Helmer. 
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Iklgium : M. Franz do Veatd. 

Unil^ Sut«s; MM. AUen, Ruasell. Taylor 
Totten, Ittner. 

!■ ranee: M. Ilaumet. 

Holland : M. Cuypers. 

Great Britain; M. Collcmt 
Italy: M. Koch. 

Portugal: M. d*A\-ila. 

Ruaaia : M. le Comte do Suzor. 

Sweden : M. Moller. 

Mexico : M. Rivn Mercado. 

Hon. Sci:rtitar({t. 

Austria: M. Weber. 

United States: MM. W. Eames, Oloim Brown, 
r ranee : M. Poupinel. 

Holland : )(. Sami. 

Italy: M. Cannizzaro. 

Great Britain : M. Locke. 

Mexico: M. Mariscal. 

Portugal : M. Carvalbeira .\daes Bermudes. 
Sweden: if. Wickman. 

Switzerland: M. Fulpius. 


In the afternoon at 3 o'clock the formal open- 
mg of the Congre^ took place in the hall of the 
Lniyersity, the Minister of Public Instruction 
pre^dmg, ^d supported by the Minister of 
I iibho Work.s. the Civil Governor, the .Mayor of 
Vi diplomatic l«dy. 

About E.OOO persons were present. The procotd. 
mgs were formal and oratorical. After a discourse 
by the I resident on Spanish architecture and iU 
relation wth tliat of other cou^trie^ terminating 
with a cordial welcome to the foreign members of 
the Congr^, the representative of each nation 
bnelly oildrea^l the gathering. Mr, Collcntt 
sinking on behalf of Groat Britain. The 
U k" Hwtriiction in the name of 

U.JL the King Uien dwlared the Congress open. 

Thnniiat/, 7/A.—The sitting opened with the 
consideration of Subject I.:--‘rAc 
Mi^ni Art tn conteuqtorary Architecture." 

1 President of the Societc Centrale 

des ArehitMtw do Belgique, reail an interesting 
I aper m which he defended the frewlom of Art 
especially in architecture, which uiiifit be charac¬ 
terise by a personality and not fall into stereo- 
typid groove. He esubli8he<l the difference bo- 
twp. •• m^em style " and •‘modem art" which 
follows all the vtci^itudes or changes of .Society. 

JI. .Mntheaius (Germany; read a Paper showing 
the intlueiioi- of mod..ni iiiethodH of scientific 
raiistriiction, and claiming that modem architec- 
ture couMtiiivo rutional ilevelopmontouiv thiouffb 
the close union k-tween the architect' and the 
ungineor. 

The subject being talked out. Subject II. was 
brought forw^-“ The Prctcrcation and Itesto- 
ration of Architectural MunumenU." 

A Paper by M. Clwiuel (Belgium) was taken as 


read, and various propositions laid down by him 
were discussed until the sitting terminate. At 
the afternoon sitting the discossion was resumed, 
and finally tlie following resolutions were adapted: 

1. MonumeiiU may bciUrided into two classes, 
woniiwcn/z, i.u. those belonging to a past 

dvilisation or serving obsolete purposes, and 
Itrintj monuments, Le, those which continue to 
serve the purposes for which they were originallv 
mtended. 

2. 1 lead monuments should be preserved only 
by such stren^hening as is indispensable in order 
to prevent their falling into ruin ; for the import- 
anwf of such a monnment consists in its historical 
and technical value, which disappears with the 
monument itself. 

3. Living monuments ought to be resloretl so 
that they may continue to be of use, for in archi¬ 
tecture utility is one of the bases of beauty. 

4. Such restoration should bo i-ffoct^ in the 
original style of the monnment, so that it mav 
preserve its unity, unity of stylo being als^ 
one of the bases of beauty in architecture, and 
primitive geometrical forms being perfectly repro¬ 
ducible. Portions executed in a different stylo 
from that of the whole should bo respected, if this 
style has intrinsic merit and does not destroy the 
(esthetic balance of the munuincnL 

5. The preservation and restoration of monu¬ 
ments should be entrusted only to architects 
“diplomes pur le (toiivenieuient,'’ or specially 
authorised and acting under ilie artistic, archs-o- 
logical, and technical control of the State. 

(L A society for the preservation of historical and 
artistic monuments should bo establialud in every 
country. They might be ^upod for common 
effort and collaliorate in the compilation of a 
general inventor}- of national and local treasures. 

Hubjcct III. was then taken—“ The Character 
.^ope o/ Scientific Stiulies in the General 
Teachinij of Architecture." 

A paper was road in Spanish by .Seiior 
remandez Ca>«nova, and the meeting was ad¬ 
journed till Saturday. 

After the sitting, members were invited bv the 
architect Don Jowi Grasos Riera to inspect the 
monument to King Alfonso XH.. in course of 
erection in the Park of .Madrid. 

An illustration of the monument as it will 
bo when complotod is g^ven opposite. 

'^'"•~Tho day was devoted to a visit 

I “ Governor and the Muvor 

welroiiicd the fongressisU at tlie railway stati'on 
\ anous Spanish archilecti attached themMilves to 
small groups of foreign members and conducted 
them Uirough the Cathedral and to the objects 
of inkrest ui the town. Mr. Clarke FdwotvU and 
myself are iMirticularly indebted to the groat 
courresy of Sofior Acerbo y Retortillo, who placed 
aU hiH mtimate knowledge of Toledo at our 
service, and spared himself no pains to render 
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oar visit delightful. Lunch w&s served in the 
little Teatro de Rojas, the floor being boarded up to 
a level with the sD^e. The band of the Miiitar>’ 
Aeadeinv ^dayed in the balcony, and the boxes 
and gaflenes were crowded with all ranks of 
Toledo society, a gay battle of flowers beta'ecn 
Congn^sists and spectators taking place all 
through the meal. The bandmaster, after playing 
a joUi —one of the Spanish national dances—re¬ 
ceived a floral o%’ation, and delightfully played the 
piece again. In its unexpectedness and spontaneity, 
this lunch was one of the most pleasurable and 
certainly the quaintest incident in the Congress. 


to Subject IV. — “ The IntluencA of Modern 
Methods of Construction on Artistic Form." 

M. llerlage (Amsterdam I read a Paper on 
armoured concrete, proclaiming it to bo the deter¬ 
mining cause in the evolution of future architec¬ 
ture, and urging architects to study artistic forms 
in their present nsc of it if they desire to remain 
masters of their art. 

SeuoresForteanddalvo (Madrid) and M.Cnypers 
(.\msterdam) read papers, and the synopsis of a 
paper by M. (iuastavino (New York) was placed 
liefore tne meeting. The discussion lasted until 
late in the afternoon sitting. A paper. Subject V., 
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Saturday, 9th, —At the morning sitting of the 
Congress the e«luoational subject was resumeil. 
Sefior Mariscal (Mexico) and Senor Puig y 
Cadolflaoh I Barcelona) read papers. The dis¬ 
cussion eventually became a contest l>etween the 
advocates of the scientific and thow of the artistic 
or lesthetic training of the architect. M. Guodel, 
Professor at the hcole des Beaux-Arts of Paris, 
upheld the French atelier system by which the 
pupil becomes the real disciple of the master and 
develo]M by rocanii of intimate personal contact 
the artistic sense, which is the begiiming and 
end of the architect. Eventually it was resolved 
that the hurenn of the Congress should formulate 
the conclusions tliat might be deduced from the 
various arguments. 

The same decision was arrived at with regard 


‘‘Artistic Copyriuht in Architectural Boris,” 
read by Seiior SMvat (Barcelona), brought the 
proceedings to a close. 

In the evening M. Cannizzaro | Homo) gave a 
lectnre, illustrate by lantern slides, on the ex¬ 
cavations executed under his care of the Church 
of S. Sabba, and on the .4 m Pacts Atufuslie. 

1 greatly regret that on the following day per¬ 
sonal afliairs summoned mo imperatively buck to 
London. Being by this time the only Knglish 
representative at Madrid, 1 was in some embarrass¬ 
ment, which was relieved, however, by the timely 
arrival at my hotel of Mr. A. N. Prentice [/-'.j, 
who, though not intending to join the Congress, 
very kindly undertook to st^’ in Madrid and take 
my place on the bureau. The subsequent notes 
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of the proceedings are from materia] which he has 
since been good enoagb to supply. 

MotuJai/, lU/i . — The subject of arcliitecturaJ 
copyright was resumed. M. I’abello y L^piedra's 
Paper having been laid on Uie talilc, .M. Hurmand, 
^vocato at the Conr d'Appel. Paris, who has 
identified himself with the iinestion in France, 
and succeeded in 15)02 in obtaining the ins{>rtion 
of architectural works in French Copyright Law, 
uiovetl the following resolutions, which were carried 
unanimously :— 

** That seeing: — 

“ I. That architectuml designs comprise exterior 
and interior perspectives, plans, sections, and 
elevations, and constitute the first manifestation 
of the thought of the architect and the work of 
the architect; 

“ 2. That the buildup is only a reproduction on 
the ground of the architectural designs; 

•• amrks of architecture should be protected in all 
legislatures and in all international conventions 
in the same degree as other artistic works." 

Subject VI. came on for discussion — ** TAc 
Etltuation o/ liuildrr$' Worhiten." 

The following conclusions were arrive<l at : — 

1. (iovemments, municipalities, and professional 
bodies shonld pay particular attention to the 
technical e<lucation of the worieman. 

2, The teaching should extend to all branches 
of building, and not l)e confined to specialities, 
more or Icp artistic, for the study of which sdiuols 
already exist. 

•H. The leaching in these schools should have 
as practical a character ns pm^sible, so that the 
teaching phould produce good workmen. 

I. The direction of these schools should be 
entrusted enlirely to architects, and tliu leaching 
carried out by technical specialists and oxperi* 
ciiccel master workmen. 

r>. These schools should is»uc certifimUs of 
having passed through tlie course, and not 
diplotiuit, which might give rise to false inter¬ 
pretation. 

6. Supplementary cla.-^-s should be establiidievl 
so that workmen after having worked for at least 
thre«e years as journeymen might by further 
studies acquire the title of foremen. 

7. Architectural societies should encourage 
workmen by prizes, medals, and other rewards. 

The meeting passed on to Subject VII. —•• Thf 
Ittjitu'iics oj .idmiHisIraftrc Ucgulatiom oh Cm- 
temnorary Architeclure." 

Thi* concluHions were left to be drawn up by 
the bureau. 

Subject VIII. — •* The Expropriation oj IForks 
of Architeclurnl Art" — prn<lucc<l the following 
resolution: — 

“ The State ha^i the right to expropriate any 
work of artistic or recognised historic value when 
in the hands of the owner it is being destroyed 
or not duly preserved, always provided that an 


indemnity fixed by competent persons be paid to 
the owner.” 

Subj«!ct IX.—“/» it deeirabU that the .-Irchitect 
thould intervene oj Arbitrator in the relaiwnt 
beirceen -Patn^nt and IVorbuirn and in the Du- 
puU* that arite between tltem ‘ " 

A resolution was passol answering the question 
in the afiirmative. 

X tupplomcntary resolution, proposed bv Senor 
Acebo (Madrid), not down on the agemht of tlio 
Congress, was then carried in those terms 
^ “ That foreign delegates and the Executive 
Committee of tlie Congress solicit from their 
respective Governments the mutual and gratuitous 
cession of reproductions of details or not very 
extemuve complete works which, corrcsixmding to 
different epochs of national art, may become the 
property of State mnseuniH, on the express con¬ 
ation that such reproductions shall ^ applied to 
the formation of architectural museums in towns 
in which architectural education is given either 
in special schools or officially autliorised private 
atelierx." 

Tuetday, 12/A.—The day was devoted to an 
excuruon to Alcahl and Guadalajara. 

ffednetday, IStfA -- -At the meeting of the 
bureau the application contained in the letter 
dated 2I*th Marcli from the Council of the H.l.B.A. 
was considered, and it wa.*i rcsolvtd llint the 
next International Congress should take place in 
l^ndon. As four years had elaps«<l between the 
Fifth Congn^ in Paris and the Sixth Congress 
in .Madrid, it was detonnined, in order to pro- 
servo the triennial chametur of the Congress, 
that the Seventh shoiihi take place two vears 
hence, iu IDOti and not in 1907, as the Council of 
ibo ^y^ InKtitute suggtatoiL Tho formal com¬ 
munication from the Intreau will no doubt arrive 
m due coarse. 

In the evening tho farewell banquet took place. 

I cannot conclude without a reference to tho 
enjoyability and great interest of the Congress, 
f^'onrwl by the weather of a splendid 
1 ^ courtesy of our Spanish hosts 

wiU lUways be a pleasant memory in the minds of 
ml tho foreign reprewintalives. It is impossible 
to conemvB a more perfect organisation. lufor- 
mation was lavishly supplictl; in every fixture 
the strictest punctuality was obsi’rved; one had 
only to follow priuteil announcements ami the 
way of every member of the Congress was smooth, 
loo much prawecannot be given to the Executive 
Cotaiuiit4^; ami (hu ihaiiks of Uio foroi)^ mtini- 
bers are particularly due to the President, Senor 
ton \ oliizqnez Booco, an.l tho Secretory. Senor 
Jton ( abclloy Lapitdra, whose laliours in assuring 
tho success of the Congress were indefatigable. 

I am. Gentlemen, 

Your obcilicnt servant, 

M. J. Locke, Secretary, 
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ELECTRIC GENERATING STATIONS.* 

By E. KiLiiCBS Scott, A.M.I.C.E., M.l.E.E. 

MARKEl' (oBturB of most Continental power 
Etalionii is tbe switchboartl and its tower, 
which is generally built midway along tbe 
outer engine-house wall." The front panels of the 
switchboard are hush with the inside of the engine- 
house wall, and the whole of the engine-room 
space is thus available for machinery. All the 
switch apparatus proper is in the well-lighted 
switch-room behind, and the high-tension switches, 
of the Ilarc type, arc overhead, out of reach, and 
the high-teiuiion conductors lead away from the 
tower immediately above. Not only does this 
make an excoc«lingly good arrangement from the 
engineering point of view, but it gives the archi¬ 
tect ait excellent opportunity to relieve what 
would otherwise bo a blank wall. In a wamr- 
power station which the writer has had to do witli, 
and which is now being built, this switchb^rd 
and tower will be the most prominent architec¬ 
tural feature. The offices, Ac., are in a separate 
building. 

Mr. Stanley Peach, in his Paper read lieforo 
Uie Institute," says that no materials cajiable of 
bursting into ilame should be used, but unfor¬ 
tunately this is not the whole story, for rubber 
mats, linoleum, and insulating materials generally 
are very dangerous by rea-sou of the dense smoke 
Uiey give off. Wood should, of course, be barred, 
and yet at the same time some form of insulation 
must 1)0 provided on Uie awitchljoarf platform, 
and in some oases round the machines. Glass 
reflector flooring for the swilchboaril platform 
provides such insulation, and at the same time has 
the advantage of allowing light to got underneath. 
Slate sUbs may also be used with aihwntage. 

Fire Jink.—A fault of many Engliali sutions 
is ibo crowding of the various offices, Ac., round 
about ibo switchboard and engino-rooro. (See 
the drawings of the St. Luke's, Clerkenwell, and 
the Ipswi^ stations.*) Such offices must of no- 
ceesity contain much inflammable material, sta¬ 
tionery, furniture, Ac.; and although Uie fire may 
not spread to the sUtion, yet the water employed 
ill putting it out is capable of doing much harm 
to eU<ctrical plant. It seems to me ihercforo Uiat 
it is much lietler to let the boiler and engine-room 
and switch-room stand entirely by themselves. 

If necessary a gangway filled with fireproof 
doors can lead from the iipiicr floor of the adjacent 
oflice building to the gallery round the engine 
room. 

IktUtry Uoom. I notice that in the case of 
Ipswich, describeil in Mr. Peach's Paper,* the 
battery room is immediately behind Uie switch¬ 
board. Before tbe introduction of tbe reversible 

• Jociaxl. U.LBJt.. Snd ApnU 


booster this would have been considered fair 
practice, because it would have shortened the 
numerous end-cell connections. \\ ith a reversible 
booster, however, only two or three connections 
ore rwiuired, so the battery may as well be placed 
in some other convenient and less daiigerotiK 
situation. Oanug to the acid a battery room 
usually contains much woodwork, such as stands, 
Ac., and the acid fumes are also liable to attack 
the switchboard fittings. The batlary rooms at 
the St, Helen's and the Mersey Tunnel central 
station have been wisely built quite separate firom 
the main station. 

Chtiniieyt .—Surely Mr, Peach's ^onUoii of 
square chimneys for iho Si. John's Wood Station 
is a mistake, for, other things being e<puU, to get 
the stabihty a square chimney must be much 
heavner, some sav twice the weight, than a round 
one. A round chimney can be made to look well, 
as witness the magnificent stack of the Dresden 
electricity works, which, I think, is much finer than 
the one at Munich. Regarding sectional con- 
Htruction of the interior firebrick lining, this cer¬ 
tainly strikes me as being a step in the right 
direction. Besidee relieving the bottom layers of 
firebricks of the great stresses which would other¬ 
wise come upon Uieui, it has the lulvantage that 
the weight of the lining is added to the stock, tliu.s 
giving inoreaseil stability. It is especially helpful 
for steel chimneys. 

Owing to the coming of the lurgc gM engine 
and possibly the gas turbine, conditions will 
entirely change, and the chimney ii not likely to 
be nearly so important a feature as it is in tbe 
present strain-driven stations. This being so, 
there is much to lie said in favour of the iiuicklv 
and cheaply erected stetd slack. Sucli steel stack 
need not necessarily be an ugly structure; when 
made ta]M>r and fitted «'ith a decent cap, as a'o 
have recently erected at Bath, it does not look at 
all bail. .At any rate, the citizens and visitors in 
that somewhat s-stbctic city liave not complained. 

Oalhpiwj KnijiuM .—1 note that reference is 
niaile by Mr. Peach to •* galloping." The worst 
condition for this would appear to be when a 
numlair of singleKirank horizontal engines have 
their cranks synchronised together, as at Fmnk- 
fort; yet 1 do not romcinber to have noticed or 
heard of any excessive vibration in that station. 
It is noticeable, however, that the engines are 
spaced well apart; indeed, this is characteristic of 
most Continental stations. In this connection it 
may be mentioned that the introduction of large 
slow-running gas engines is likely to give some 
little trouble ^m vibration. Tbe division of the 
power over several cylinders is not a necessity, as 
it is when working with steam, and further it is 
not desirable from a manufacturing point of view. 

1 think it rather a pity Mr. Peai^ has not dis* 
cussed such questions as ventilation, roof-lighting, 
proviidoii for piping and cables, access between 
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%-arioaa rooms am] with tl>e switchboard, coal 
storage arraogeiiients, provision for getting in 
extension sets, Ac. These are im^rtant matters 
which are apt to be overlooked, aim the discussion 
of wliicb would have been of great benoiiL Ex¬ 
terior ornamentation is all very well, but the con¬ 
venient interior arrangement and rumiing of the 
station is the main thing. 


REVIEWS. 

EVOLUTION. 

Thr Ecxulnlioa of Earth Structurr, with a TH/ory of 
(itomorphie Chaagrt. By T. ilrllard litaJr, F.O^^ 
F.R.l.B-i^ A.yj.C.E.. author of ^ Thr Origin of 
it<tuntain Banget," rte. 111/A 41 plait*. 8a. Lond. 
1303. Ihiet 21*. $ut. ^TjOttgmatu, Grrm it Co., Pntrr. 
nof/rr Bnv, E.C.] 

Sir Oliver Lodge, in a recent address at the 
Birmingham University. state<l that ** in old davs 
Iloraclitus promulgate the doctrine that tie 
universe was not a • l>cing ' but a * becoming,' 
that everything was in a state of flux, that nothing 
is stationaiy, fixed, or permanent. It is abso¬ 
lutely true. Twenty years ago it was thought 
tbnt the atoms of matter were exempt from &is 
hability to change. The form of grouping of the 
xisiblc material aggregates changed indee<l, but, 
as Maxwell said, the atoms themselves remain 
constant; they are the foundation-stones of the 
material universe, and are perfect in sixo and 
number and weight, unchang^ and unchangeable, 
not capable of wear, but as true to-day as when 
they were coined at the mint of toe mighty 
Artificer in some inconceivable dawn of creation. 
Not so; the process of change has now been 
found to reach to these also. Nothing material 
is permanent. Millions and billions — ay, trillions 
—of years it may last ; hut it is slowly clianging, 
not merely the groupings, but the foundation- 
stones themselves. The atoms are cnimbling 
and decaying. Must they not also b« forming 
and coming to the birth ? This last wo do not 
know as yet. It is the next thing to be looked 
for. IHxay only, without birth ana culmination, 
cannot be the l^t word. The di.scovery may not 
come in our time, but science is rapidly growing, 
and it may. Science is still in its early infancy. 
We are loginning to romprehend a few of tlio 
secrets of Nature; wo are yearly coming nearer 
to .>«mc sort of coraprehonsion of the mind and 
method infused into the material cosmos. We 
now know tilings which liavo Wen hidden from 
the wise and prudent of all time. Surely some¬ 
where there must be joy at seeing man thus 
entering into his heritage, and realising tliesc 
primal truths concerning his material environ¬ 
ment, whereof he has Itcen living in ignorance all 
these thousands of years." 


In this connection we are much inU>rested to 
draw the attention of members to the work of 
an architect, Mr. T. kfellard Reade ff'.]. Past 
President of the Liverpool Geological S^ety, 
author of Tht Oriqin of Mountain Jianget, as 
also of Chemical Ventulation tn lielation to 
Geological Thne, who has just published a treatise 
entitled The Erolution of Earth Structure, u'ith 
a Theory of Oeomoriihic Changes. 

In his preface, Mr. Reade remarks that " the 
application of dynamical principles to the explana¬ 
tion of the facts of geology is the most modem 
base of geological investigation, and it is to this 
ranch that my princip^ studies have been 
directed.” His inquiry into the cause of regional 
oscillations of the level of the earth’s surface, 
with the theory of geomorphic changes, is dividMl 
under three brings, vix. :— 

1. Geological Evidences of Bendings and 
Changes of Level of the Earth’s Crust. 

2. Origin of Regional Vertical Movements of 
the Earth's Crust. 

8. Magnitude of tlie Mechanical Forces in¬ 
volved in Continental Oscillations. 

The subsequent portions of the book are de¬ 
voted to the Dynamics of Mountain Structure 
and Experimental Geology. 

He writes : ** That there have been oscillations of 
the level of the land relative to the mean sea- 
level is a fact that attracted the attention of early 
philosophers and geologists. This was roughly 
inferred from the discovery of marine fossils in 
rocks thousands of feet above the sea-level. As 
the science of geology atlvanccd, these marine 
exuvuv, it was found, bad been in one class of 
rases lifted into their po.>iitions by the folding of 
the rocks in which they were entombed, and tJicir 
elevation into mountain-ranges by lateral prossun'; 
and in another class of cases by the direct eleva¬ 
tion-differential, it may have been — of whole 
regions to be messurcil by thousands of square 
miles. Again, it was found that in all hut the 
more recent formations, such as the Pleistocene, 
the rocks had undergone so many vicissitudes 
and movements since they were laid down on the 
shoies or beds of the 8c<a that it was diftioult, if 
not impossible, to toll whether the last movement 
hod been one of elevation or depression. In fact, 
the only safe inference that could be drawn was 
that the vertical movements the earth's cnist had 
undergone, as exhibited on the dry land, were 
multitudinous. The fossils, such as the niimmu- 
lites found in limestone of Eocene ago in the Alps, 
Pyrenees, Caucasus, and the Himalayas, and up 
to 10,.’>00 foot in Western ThiWt, had attained 
such extreme elevation through the rocks in which 
they wore enclosed having been involved in the 
mountain-building. Later investigations have, 
however, shown that numerous vertical move¬ 
ments have taken place in the British Isles in 
what are called Pleistocene times, some being 
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pre glacial, utlioni glacial or |>0:tt-glacial, or even 
recent. Those aro marked by raised beaches, 
buried rircr-channels, or 8ubiaerge<l forests. Tbo 
ruofs of these movements aro not to lie iiucstioned 
y any sane investigator. Let any ono who 
doubts visit the 4U-foot licoch oii which the town 
of Irvine, in .Ayrshire, is built, and examine the 
constitution of thU considerable raised plalean or 
delta as shown in tbo banks of the Irvine Water, 
where it cuts through these deposits, and 1 venture 
to pnalict tliai ho will return convinced. Again, 
it lus been conclusively sliown by SjK'ncer, Gilliert, 
and others that the region of the great lakes of 
North America has undergone warijing or diffe¬ 
rential vertical movement, by which the originally 
horizontal shores of the lakes have become in¬ 
clined, and it is considered by these geologists 
that the movement is still in progress, fiilbert 
estimates the mean rate of tilting at 0-t'i foot per 
lOU miles per century. In Greenland, undoubted 
sea margins with marine shells of recent species 
occur uji to l,00tt feet, aud Colonel Feiiden's 
oliservations go to prove that there has been a 
general movement of upheaval of the land which 
surrounds the North Pole, as previously pointed 
out by Sir llenr^ lloworth. In Africa, the valley 
of the Congo is continued seawanls as a suh- 
tuarino valley to a profound depth, and 1 fully 
lielieve timt a careful examination of any continent 
or island ou the globe would yield evidences of 
tluctuations of level to a greati^r or lesser extent. 
Many thinkers, from an early period in the study 
of geology, seeing that while one portion of the 
earth's surface has boon nlevatt-d another has been 
depressed, have consiilered the phciiutnuna to be 
related ai cause and effect, looking upon these 
op|iosite movements as conteinporaiiMus; hut 
why they should stand in this relation it not 
apiwrent. The explanation present to their minds 
appears to have been that in some unknown way 
there was a transference of mnti'riai from areas 
of subsidence to areas of elevation, which, of 
course, must have taken place either in or under 
the eartli's crust. .An adequate cause of such a 
transference on the scale nniuired is difficult to 
conceive. The additional mass of material aided 
or pushed up in one area would have to he balaiiccsl 
by an adrlitional weight aided to the depresseil 
area. .A shifting of weight by denudation and 
sedimentation wo can conceive; but. a» we have 
seen, it is insufficient, and such transference, even 
if it bent down the crust, would not cause hollows 
or apparent depression, hut rather fllliug-up. 
Where, tlien. can the extra weight in Uic de¬ 
pressed area be derived from to balance the extra 
mass in the upheaval area, for if one movement 
were coiise<iucnt upon the other, some such tmns- 
fcreiice of material would seem to be reiiuired ? 
We can scarcely api>cal to secular co<»ling of the 
earth as an efficient cause, nor am 1 aware that 
any geologists have done so. It may, however. 


be thought Uiat the cooling and falling in, or 
bending, of the crust can in some way produce 
this effect, hut 1 have a difficulty in following out 
such a couception. Secular refrigeration, it ap¬ 
pears to me, would act cumulatively in one direc¬ 
tion, whereas the movements of the earth’s 
envelope are essentially slow pulsations. 

“ On R full consideration it seems highly im¬ 
probable that these movements are due in any 
great measure to eitlier an external or intenml 
transference of material from ouo area to another. 
The balance of pressure must be preserved within 
certain limits, and 1 find it impossible to think of 
any force or agency at work in tlio earth’s interior 
tending to produce such a movement; but even 
if there were such an agency, its effeeW would he 
limited by the possible deformation the earth 
could BUiid and retain. 1 venture to think that 
if the specific gravity of the materials of the earth 
were identical in each of the zones from the 
surface to the centre, even though tlie earth were 
os rigid os sUcl, the present configuration or in- 
oqnalilies of the levels of the earth's surface could 
not be retained. 

*' If thvM- cdiicepUuiis have an element of truth 
in them, the mean specific gravity of the elevated 
parts of the earth, and the foundations on which 
they rest—that i-s the coiitineiiU and their 
mountains, and the uiider-inass of the earth— 
must be less than the si>ecific gravity of the 
earth's cru.sl and interior mass underlying the 
di'epest depressions. So far as pendulum obser¬ 
vations inform us, the fact apiiears to Ik* estab¬ 
lished that the earth has a higher specific gravity 
under tin* ucraiiathau it has under the coiitimmU. 
These observations, liiniu>d though they be, tend 
to show that though the levels of tlie earth's 
surface are variable, there exists in the earth's 
interior an equality of stresses, and that the pro¬ 
tuberances do not cn'ate stresses on their founda¬ 
tions tending to hirce them down, and. by dis¬ 
placing the under layers, bring about an equality 
of surface levels. If the protuberances—by which 
1 mean those portions of the continents and 
islands that arc above the mean spheroidal level 
- represent so much ailditiuiial material pik'd 
upon a statically balanced spheroid, it seems to 
me that a gnuhial deformation must l>e taking 
place, ami a sinking of tbo higher lands. Sbnuhl 
this he the case, what force exists within tbo 
earth to prevent the continue<l effects of this 
weighting and the natural removal of prominences 
aliove the sea-level to ono uniform plane ? If no 
such force exists or ha.-* existcil. the earth would 
long have ceased to possess the diversified features 
of land ami water, so favouralile to the liahitatioii 
of man, and which have taken him so long to 
discover and map out. Whichever way the 
problem is looked at, it is evident that activities 
must exist within the earth tending to the pre¬ 
servation of the relative proportions of land and 

:» It 
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water, which gcolo^ealiy sefiii to haw lieen 
f«ir)%’ constant tlironghou't the ages. 

“ What, as phitosophcrs, wc have to fin<l out is 
the prolutbli! nature of this active principle, which 
may, indeeil, he reckoned as tlic xital force of our 
planet. That upheavals aiiovo the mean level of 
the spheroid are lieLancc*! by depressions below it, 
and that they take place contomporaiieously, inav 
or may not be true. We liave no solid proof that 
it is so, and nolhiug in disproof. If true, it would 
at iiest be no more nor h-ss tlian the Btau>meni of 
a fact, and curry no dynamical explanation with 
it. Ixxiking at tlic quesiion from every point, the 
various facts already stateil appear to me to point 
to one conclusion, and to one onlv. The changes 
of level must be due to change of bulk of certain 
sections or portions of the earth without change 
of mss'*. To what can we assign thi.'< active 
principle of changeThe most obnoiis answer 
U, variations of temperature. But what is there 
to create variations of temMraturc in the earth's 
mass? Blanketing liy sedimentary deposits, as 
already explained, is rjuantiutivciy insuflRcient, 
and the movements are, as wc have seen, largely 
imlepeudeni of such surfxce transference of msttor. 
Our ac<|uaintancewilh the condition of the earth's 
inu>rior is so limited that little more than sug¬ 
gestions can be offered. If the earth he the rigid 
boily physicists now maintain it to be, it is obvious, 
oonsidcring the rate of increase of tem|)emture 
downwards the mean behig estimated at 1 Falir. 
jier 50 feet—that it is only kept solid by compres. 
sion. and that were a suflicient relief of pressure 
to take place at any locus the matter which b*.-for<- 
acteil a.s a solid would then act lui u fluid. The 
intermitUmt action of volcanoes ami the changes 
of positiou in volcanic centres that have taken 
plsce in geological time si-em to point to an 
instability of conditions such a» would naturally 
chimioterise a globe at a high toiniieratutv kept 
solid by iiressure. In my (tritjm of Jfi/u'itoia 
JCnwjii I have said ; • It seems to me that unless 
the matter which is molten at the surface is solid 
at its origin, it is impossible to formulate a satis¬ 
factory explanation of volcanic plicnumcna.' The 
view that our glolio is an inert cooling mass, 
which suflfers no change except that due to 
secular coutractimi. is not Hup{iorUsl by the facts 
of geology. Imleed, the \erj- reverse is the case. 
The materials of oiir planet, so far as wc can 
observe them, are in a constant slat** of flux and 
change, sometimes very actively, at other limia 
more slowly, and many are the" changes rung on 
the conibmatious of the elements. These surface 
changes in the composition and fonii of the 
envelope of the earth are the life of the planet, 
and a coiitinnatioii of, perhaps, greater changes 
which they have formerly undergone in the earth's 
interior. 

"When wc sec tliat the outer envelo|H<, wiili 
which we are Iiest acquainted, undergoes an 
evolution through the contiuual addition made to 


its sedimentary crust by tlie waste from rocks 
ejected at the surface by volcanic action, and hv 
the obemied and ininemlogical romhiimtious and 
recouibinaiionH tliat take place from Uieir new 
assoriations, can Wi' refiiae to tieliove that a mass 
of complex matter in the earth's iuU'rior, vast in 
comparison, at a very high temperature, and 
uniler enormous pressure varying with iu depth, 
is not similarly, but to a higher degn>c, snhject to 
change and iiilerdiange, coiiihiiialion and recom¬ 
bination 

It is Well known that lUc lavas eji*cli?d from 
volcanoes differ at vsnous times. At one time 
ba-sie lavas prevail, at iinotlier acidic. It liasbiHui 
sought, by Biclithofeii and others, to chIiicc laws 
whicit govern the •-ucreasiun of these eruptions, 
but. according to Judd, sticli attempts liavo 
hitherto failed. The fact, however, of the vari¬ 
ability of the ejections puiuU to mineral and 
cbomical cbaiigw going on in iiatnre's laboratory. 
\\ hen we consider that, even in minerals that 
crystallise out in two systems, the specific gravi¬ 
ties are seldom the same, though tin chemical 
roiistituenU are identical, it would seem that such 
differentiation, whether proceeding from sepimiion 
or r^mbiuatiun of the elements, would be accom¬ 
panied by a change of hulL I''iirthcriuori>. when 
new combinations take place, they are usually 
accompaniwl by a change of U-mpt'mlure. which 
must affect the bulk of the matter in which ii 
occurs as well as that surrouiuling and aluive it, 
through which the change of temperature miiHt 
travel. Rveii in the process of c<ioling, sudden 
changes of temperature take place, as iii.‘>'tanc(’d 
in what is called • recaleaeeace.* That the phe- 
nomeiiou of 'recalesceiice* is acciim|)aiiied not only 
by a sudden development of heat, but also by 
ex|iAnsiou and change of bulk, is shown by a 
process in ct<rtain American rolling-mills, when> 
tlie liars are rolM in lengths of JMk) feet, and 
Allow I a to cool in a special cooling bed, which 
keeps ihc-in straight. The great length of the 
bars renders very e\ident certain pecuiiarilicK in 
their contiaction when cooling, the total movement 
being liotween throe and four inches. It is noted 
that when first placed on the In-d contructiun 
proceeds rapidly, then cliecks. and finally ceases, 
llie bar then cxjiauds again, pnibahly during 
recaltsccnee, after which the contraction is 
uniform till the metal is wild." 

The illustrations in Mr. lleade's book consist 
chiefly of phiiUigraplis of metal and clay plates 
dislorU*d by variations of temiicrature, by com¬ 
pression or strains, and explain the tlieorv 
projiouiidcd as to the origin of the disturbance o’f 
the strata composing iho crust of the earth's 
surface. The copious and well-urdercd index 
affords ready access to the subjects dealt with. 

In his clasing remarks Mr. Bendo wriu>8: 

“ Before I commenced the study of geology in the 
field, my practice as an archime't and engineer had 
naturally hnmght me into contact with maiiv 
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pliTsical ptulileius. and it ia owing to tbia educa¬ 
tion that I BID Piiabled to approach tlieir aolation 
from II standpoint somewhat different fniin that of 
most geol^sta. It ia to the aid affonleil by the 
collaboration of scientific workem in their varioits 
bmnclies that we inuat now look for tlie advance¬ 
ment of one of the moat interesting of studies — 
ilie history of the evolution and dovolopment of 
the structure of the earth we inhabit.” 

I'lusciH llimrKR. 


MINUTES. XII. 

At Uie Twelfth (ienrral Mcrtina fOnlinarr) of the 
Sewtion 1904 5. IwM MnniUr, ISlh April 1004. at H p.m.— 
1‘reMflt: Mr. AMon Webb, It.A., P.S-A.. pTriident, in tlie 
Chair, a Feiluws flneludint; 10 member* o( the Counrilh 
SO Auociatc* (inclutling ‘i member* (it iIm Council), 'i 
Hon. AtMciatee, uni numeriHi* vieiUire: the Minute* of 
the MectinK hebt 3Sth March lUOt p. S'JI] wet« taken a* 
read and aiimeil a* correct. 

Tlie rrevident. on behalf of the Council. »poke deprr- 
rallnit the action of an independent committee of moiubers 
in cireuluikinit the (ienrral llody with a t lew to aitcertoin- 
Ing the number* tor and aaattKt *latuloc)r irxietration of 
arehitect*. de«pll» the known fact tlial the Conimitice 
appointed by tbr liictitute tu cotitider the principle of 
r^etratlon bad deemo'l It inadvi*ahl« a* a hrat ttep to 
take a |ull of nienilierw on the ipu'atloii. 

A Papef by Mr. telward S. I'riur. M.A.Cuilab.. on Tar 
Stati-** or Wat-ia. wrrii •owe. Cox-ntnrotunT Koar.ius 
KxAwrtrjt, liavinu been retd by the author ami illuAtratcd 
by lantern viewA, a further aerie* of llliwtrwtion* wa* 
ihown and ilMcrihed by Mr. Arthur Oantiier. whereupon 
a diiwUMion eitaiied and a tote of tliaiika wa* )ia%*c<i to 
Meeen. I’rior and Unrdner by acclamation. 

The proceedinx* tlieii eloae<l. and tlie Meeting aeporated 
at III p.m. 

ALI.IKI) souiktie;^. 

TllK (iliASOOW INSTrri’TK. 

Anoaal Meeting 

Tlic annual general meeting of the Glasgow 
Institute was held on the tith April, Mr. Horatio K. 
nroinhead [/■*.], I'resident, in the chair. The 
secretary read the thirty-sixth siinual report, which 
stated tliat during tlie past session Sir James 
Guthrie, presideiit of the Hoyal Scottish Academy, 
bad been added to tlie roll of honorary members. 
Tho number of onlinary members on the roll is 
now tievenly-tliree. The Council, the report 
stated, had received several letters from .Allied 
Societies n'ganling registration of architects, but 
resolved not tu do anytliing in the matter till the 
committee rci^ently appointed by tlie IM.H.A. bad 
had an npijortuiiity of reporting on the subject. 
A pro|)osal to incorporate the Gla-sgow Archi¬ 
tectural AsiuK'iation with the Institute is under 
deliberation. Tho President, in moving the 
adoption of the report, said that one of the most 
im|)ortant improvements fur the profession to 
which he looked forward was tho o[K>nness ami 


publicity of compe'Utiotis.* TItey were indebted to 
the Corp'iration of (ilasgow, which had been most 
successful in obtaining by competitions a number 
of good designs for nuhlic hbraries. This was a 
great contrast to the iioyal Infirmary competition. 
On a recent occosiun the Lord Provost said that 
the design which tlie governors were proposing to 
adopt had been subtnittetl to their officials, wlio 
had indicated some tleiaiU which it was thought 
required improvement; furilior. that the design 
Imd been, or was about to be, remitted to two 
exports, fur them to suggest any {tossible improve- 
inents, proWded the outside walls were not inter¬ 
fered with. They might tlierefore conclude that 
there might at las: i» a dawning idea at head- 
<|uarters that a grievous niisUake bad been made 
in casting out tho designs tliat were pronounced 
the best and in refusing to submit the inferior 
favoured one tu public daylight. If he had not 
seen the front elevation of the chosen design it 
would have been hU opinion that any now one 
might be better. Hut the proposed “ 8ky-8cra|ier ” 
could only bo considered, if placed ^jacent, a 
calamity to the moat venernhle specimen of archi¬ 
tecture in Scotland, the Cathedral. If it were for 
the public good, feelings might he stifled, but 
when it was known that the roost modern and 
|ierfect ideas were dead against it, when otto saw 
that the most remarkable tnodeni hospital (Belfast) 
was only ono sturev high, and the iutemled now 
building at Birmingham was to he only two 
storeys high, one could not help seeing the ill- 
advisedness of S]iending a Urge sutn of money 
afUT the manner of a bygone generation. How- 
over, the Institute might take a little comfort in 
the hni>e that their action Itad protluctsl a limited 
modification of the defects. Looking aheatl, 
thero appeared to he a little cloud arising on their 
hiiri/Ain in the unfortunate tmidency to divide tho 
profession into two parties. On the one baud 
tliiTe were architects who seemed to want to 
make out that art was evcrytliing, ami who 
struggled to get elected into some art atniusphero 
which they possibly imagined was superior to 
architecture, where they could ignore business 
capacity and practical knowledge by employing 
skilled specialists to <lo the real work for them. 
Perhaps there was also a remnant who did not 
want to learn urt, who even heltl that it could not 
lie learnt, or certifietl, or valued, hut could only 
lie bom in one. On the other hand, they saw 
men who wore coiiteiil to make their work 
practical and ba.siness-like, whose skill enabled 
them tu use materials in a sensible and econo¬ 
mical manner, but with little thought of snp- 
pn-ssing what wa.s ugly. From this point of view 
tho recent Bgn<emcnt Ulween the Behool of Art 

• Mr. KromiiMiii uHnl a* osw-Mor fit ih* comp*4itioos 
lor tlie lollowina PubUo Iiibmrie*. anil except ia om- cane all 
hie (election* were •ilopled by the Olastow Corporation 
Springbum, OovanhIU nnd Croutiill, Maryhili, Woodiidc, 
Donuiatoun. Bridgeton. I'arkiirad. and Hulcheeontown. 
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and tbo Technical Collcf^ to confine the art 
teaching of arcliitcctnre to Uie School of Art and 
the ooiiritmctire and scientifio branchca of nrchi- 
tecturo to the Technical t’ollego waa quito a 
disaster. The antidote was, however, in the air 
in the shaM of a statutorv n>giatration of archi* 
tects, which had become the qnestion of the daj. 
He lioped this question would lead both sides to 
see that the happy medium was a combination of 
both ideas. 


The Offioc-beaicrs and Council for the ensuiiij; 
ear have been elected as follows:—President, 
Ir. John Keppie [/•’.]; Vice-President. Ur. James 
M. Munroe; (Viuncil, Uessrs. David Itarelav FKl, 
A. N. Paterson fd.> Horatio K. Hroinhead [/'.J, 
James Lindsay [.4.], T. L. Watson Alexander 
M'Gibbon [.4.^ Andrew Italfour, W. J. Boston, 
Professor Uonrlay [.4.], J. A. Campbell, Thomas 
Baird, jiinr., R. D. Sandihuvls, James K. Hunter, 
and J. M. Crawfonl. 



PRESIDKNTIAL ItADGR OF OFKICR. LKKFW AND YORKSHIIIP, SOCIETY. 
Unianed bjr Walter (lUlMYt and rxKated In oxidised ailvirr h; the ItramiiKroTe Ouild ol Appli(<d Arte. 
Subaeribed for by ihr Mcmbrn ol Council ol the Leeds and Yorkehire Society diirin«; 
the third year of the prcaidcDcr of Mr. Bntlrr Wilnon IP'.J. 











REPORT OF THE COrNCTI. FOR THE OFnCTAE ^TAR 1903-1904. 

Approved and adopted by the Annual General Meeting:, Monday. 3nd May 190^). 

S INCE the publication of the last Annual Report the Council have held 16 meetings, of 
which the Council elected in June last have held IS. The following Committees 
appointed by the Council have met and reported to the Council on the matters reforrctl 
to them:—Competitions, Prizes and Studentships, Finance, Professional Questions, Education, 
Penrose Memorial, Past Presidents’ Portraits, Holbom to Strand Sites, l^ofessional Defence, 
Fellowship, London Huilding .\cl .\mcndment, Municipal Oihcial.s and Public Works, 
Registration. 

The losses by death have been as follows:— Fflhurt: Herbert Ford, Charles 
°**'*”*^' Fowler,* William Warlow Owj-thcr, Walter Simi>son McClelland, Edmund James 
Martin, William Pain, Percival Gordon Smith,* Henry Saxon Snell, Silvanus Trevoil, Robert 
Walker, Nathaniel Young Armstn>ng Wales. Anoriatet: Arthur Job Barlow, James Martin 
Brooks, Joseph William Twist. Hon, Astociatei: Henry William Brewer, William Henry 
Corliuld, Alexander Stuart Murray, Edward Woo<l8. lion. Curr. Membtn: Acliille Hermant, 
VaU-re Dumortier. 

The Royal Gold Medal was awarded last year to Mr. Charles Follun McKim, 

^ Etmdon to receive the Medal m person. Tlie pre¬ 
sentation was made on the Iflth June, and the met'ting was attended by His 
Excellency the American Ambassador. 

It has been decidetl to award the Medal this year to M. Auguste Choisy [linn. Corr. ,V.] 
of Paris, Inspector General in the Service des Ponts et Chaussees, in recognition of his 
distinguished merits as a writer on architecture. His Maje-sty the King has signifieil his 
approval of the nomination. M. Choisy will come to London to receive the Medal on the 
‘20t1i June. 

The following tabular statement shows the present subscribing membership of 
Membcnhip. Institute, compared with that at the corresponding periods of the last two 
years: 

^ * - - - - * - ^ ml.*..* 
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Dnring the officini year since the lost Annual General Meeting 87 Fellows have been elected, 
•17 Associates, R Honorary Associates, and 5 Honorary Corresponding Members. 

The General Body have approved of a Besolution of Council to take steps to alter the 
By-laws, so that, after the 31st December lOOfi, entrance to the Fellowship shall, exropt 
under special circumstances, be confined to Associates or those who have passed the 
examination qualifying for Associateship. 

The Council also propose to the General Body an alteration of the By-laws with regard 
to the pro>’i8o to By-law 9. 

Euminationt. Progressive Examinations were held in June and Xovemlier 1908. The Pre¬ 
liminary was held in London, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff. Glasgow, Leeds, 
Liverpool. Manchester, and Xewcastle-on-Tyne; the Intermediate in London, Bristol, 
Glasgow, Leeils, and Mancliesb'r; anil the Special Examination for Colonial candidates in 
Sydney. The Council desire to record their thanks for the valuable services rendered by the 
Hon. Secretaries ^d Examination Committees of the various Allied Societies. The Final 
and Special Examinations were held in London. The results are shown in the following 
tabulated form : 


Rt««rp(ctJ 

I'aruiiniAiiT Eu]UXAna:i . . . [)4 

IirmufutuTS Examixatiox ... 6 
Fixal AiTD SneruL Exaauxationx . , — 


KuaUwd 



TuUl 

27.’. 

201 

71 

309 


103 

120 

22S 

loj; 

4.'. 

CO 

103 


The total numlwr of candidates was 702. The numl)er of ProbaUoners now stands at 2,085 
and of Students at 52-t. 

The Council have agreed to accept the Final Certificates in Architecture granted by the 
Manchester I niversity, and by t niversity College, London, as exempting from the lnterme<liate 
Examination, on the same conditions as govern the arrangement already made with the 
Liverpool University, notified in the Annual Beport last year. 

The ^hpitel Prize was awarded to Francis \Yinton Newman, who passed the Final 
Examination in November 1908. 

The Special Examination for Colonial candidates wUl be held this year in Montreal and 
Melbourne. 

It having been represented to the Council by the Institute of Now South Wales that the 
holding of Uie Progressive Examinations in Sydney might bo more advantageous than the 
one Siiecial Examination, arrangements liave been made for holding the Preliminarv 
Examination in Sydney in June, and the Litermediate in Novcmlier, of this year. 

The Council desire to thank the Board of Examiners for the continuance of their 
invaluable services. 

The Statutory Examinations, qualifying for Candidature as District Surveyor in London 
and for Candidature os Building Surveyor under Local Authorities, were held in London in 
Octolier. Certificates of comiiotency to act as District Surveyors in London have been grantcil 
to Walter Godfrey Green. Ernest William Lees [.-I.], Arthur George Morrice [.4.1 Albert 
Perkins Stokes; and os Building Surveyor under Local Authorities to William I>avid Jenkins 

"'d Studcntshiiis was presented to 
siudAHtAhip.. tno Institute at a General Mcetmg on the 18tli January. At the distribution 
of Prizes on the let February, after the Address to Students by the President 
there was read a criticism by Mr. J. 8. Gibson [/•-,] of the work submitted. An exhibition of 
the drawings was held from the 19tli to the 30th January' in the Gallery of the Alpine Club 
and was visited by 1,4M persons. A selcctiou from the Prize Drawings is now being sent the 
found of the Allied Societies, ^ 
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Ancient 

Light*. 


Anniui Dinner Annual Dinner of the Koval Institute took place on the 18th June 1903. 
and Social ThLs year tlie Annual Dinner will take place in Newcastle under the auqiices of 
Function*. Northcm Architectural Association. A date—probably in October—will be 
lixed later. 

Two " At Homes ” liave been held during the year by the President, and have been very 
largely attended. On the lUh May 1903, original drawings by the late W. Eden Nesfield 
were exliibited, through the kindness of Mr. E. P. May ; and for the ** .\t Home *’ on the 11th 
January 1904, Mr. Frank Pearson kindly lent a selection of the drawings of his father, the late 
J. Ii. Pearson, R.A. The thanks of the Institute are due to the President for his hospitality, 
and for the opportunity of social intercourse among members of the profession afforded by 
these admirable gatherings. 

During the official year an agreement between the Institute and the Institute 
of Builders and the National Federation of the Building Trades Employers of 
Great Britain and Ireland, with regard to a Form of Contract, lias taken place, 
and the Form now issued liears the endorsement of the three bodies. It is the same, with 
very slight modifications, as that issued previously by the Institute. 

The Ancient Lights Joint Committee have met during the official year, and 
the Bill, whose title has been changed to the *' Easement of Light Bill," is again 
before Parliament this Session. Tlie thanks of the Council are due to Mr. Fletcher 
Moulton, K.C., M.P. [/f..l.], for introducing and furthering the interests of the Bill. 

The London County Council haiing requested the Institute to submit Amend- 
ReguUtion* mcuts to thc Loiulou Buildiug Act 1894, for consideration in drafting of a now 
■ad By.uw*. the Council entrusted thc task to the Art, Practice, and Science 

Committees, desiring each committee to suggest amendments to those portions of the .\ct 
which came within its special sphere of interest. The Reports of the three committees were 
then referred for colbtion to a special committee appointed by the Council. The Amend¬ 
ments us finally drafted by this Committee are now under the consideration of the London 
County Council. 

The Council have drawn the attention of tlie Local Government Board to the desirability 
of uniformity in Building By-laws adopted by all thc authorities surrotinding the Metro- 
t>olitan Boroughs, and of the Boonl withholding its sanction from proposetl By-laws which 
would prove more onerous than those in the London Building AcL 

The Council have sent to the Local Government Board, the London County Council, and 
the London Borough Councils a letter iwintiug out the unnecessarily drastic character of the 
new London Coimty Council By-laws as to Uie deposition of plans with regard to drainage 
work, and urging simplification. 

The Council have been re<|UC8ted by H.M. Office of Works to assist the Government 
Mutcum in obtaiiiiug a selection of the best architectural talent ai'ailable by noiiiinuting a 
Exuntion*. jjjjjjfgj ^ix urcliitects of taste, skill, and efficiency in classical 

tlesign who would be, in their opinion, best qualified to carry out the important work of the 
proiH>sc<l extensions to the British Museum. 

The Council have l»een in communication with the Coqioration of London 
regard to the association of an architect with their engineer in the erection 
of thc new Southwark Bridge. The Bridge House Estates Committee have 
retiuestod the President to adnse them in obtaining competitive designs for the urchitectural 
treatment of the bridge on the structural lines already laid down by their engineer, as soon as 
the necessary Bill can i^ass through Parliament. Quite recently, however, difficulties have 
arisen which may cause considerable delay. 
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R.ci*tr.tion Wednesday, the a4th Jnne, the President met the l*residents of the Allied 
EdJ^uon ^ conference on various matters of professional interest. No resolution 

“** "• was moved, but the questions of registration, architectural education, and admis¬ 
sion to the Fellowship were discussed, each President l>euig culled u|)on in turn to state his 
views. It was decided not to publish a report of the proceedings, their great value being the 
free interchange of opinions between the hmds of tlie Loudon and Provincial bodies. 

On the -Ith January the question of Itegistratiun was definittdy brought before the notice 
of the Institute, at a General Business Meeting. Certain motions on the .\gcnda wore with- 
•Irawn in favour of an amendment providing that the whole quesUon of Registration should bo 
referretl to a Comnuttec coitsisting of the CouncU and representatives of the Allietl Societies. 
.\t their next Meeting the Council passed the following resolution :—“ Seeing that the Council 
as at present constituted consist of twenty-foiur Loudon members and fourteen non-Metro- 
{•olitw members, the Registration Committee be formed by associating with the Council ten 
addition^ representatives of the Allied Societies, so that the number of the London and non- 
Metroiwlitan members of the Committee be the same; further, that these ten do consist of 
one representative from each of the eight Societies not at present represented by their Presi¬ 
dents on the Council, and of one additional representative from each of the two Societies 
which are numerically strongest in professional members, and which have not two or more of 
their members at present on the Council.” Representatives liaving been appointed by the 
various Societies in accordance with tliis resolution, a preliminary meeting of the Committee 
was held on Monday 28th March. 

The Council have app>iuto<l a Committee consisting of representative architects of the 
United Kingdom, both memljcrs and non-mcmU>rs of the Institute, and of such prominent 
educationalists as Sir Arthur Rucker, Professor Perry, and Mr, Sidney Webb, to devise a 
scheme for the co-ordination of architectural e<lucatiun throughout the country. The Com- 
mittM and a Sub-Committee have met several times, and the Council have received ami 
considered interuu reiiorts. As the Committee is stiU sitting, the Council lieg leave to defer a 
fuller report to a future date. 

Public wofka qucstioii of Couiity and Muuicijia] Authorities employing their own 
suhirieil officials to design and execute imiKirtant public buildings has rcceivisl 
the serious attention of the Gmncil, who have ap|)ointed a Committee consisting 
of some of their London members and aU the Presidents of Allied Societies to inquire into 
and suggest remedies for what Uiey cannot but regaril as a growing evil. The members of 
the Committee and various architects in the provinces have supplicHl the Committee with 
mluablc information in writing as to facts bearing on the question which have come within 
tlietf own experience, and various Honorary Foreign CoiTespondents and Architectural 
Societies abroad have also laien kind enough to provide the CoinuiitU>o with iiileresting 
statements as Ui Uie in^lion of affairs in their rc-spectivc countries. The collation of the 
large mass of information ix-ceived is now being proceeded with, and the Committee hope Ui 
submit then- Rei>urt to the Council before the end of the Session. 

s..nduniiu Council have approve<l the standard sise of bricks, recomniendtHl by 

to years of negotiation and conferences with 

reiircsentatives of the Institution of CivU Engineers and tho Brickinukera’ Asso- 
ciaUoiis, A wpy of Uie standard, to bo known us *■ The R.LB.A. Standard Sixo of Bricks ” 
lias Iwii sent to aU the brickmakers in the kingdom, and the Council have issuwl a rctiuest 
[see Kalb.nuau, p. 871] that members should insert the standard sizes in their sjiecifications 
The makers of glazed bricks have also had their attention drawn to the stondard. 

The Chairman of tho Science Committee has been appointed by the Council to represent 
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the Institute on the Sub-Committee on Cement of the Engineering Standardisation 
Committee. 

The Report of Brickwork Tests is now being printed, and will be issued in volume form 
eis soon as it is ready. 

The Council have appointed Messrs. Thomas Blashill, W. D. Carbe, and H. D. Soarles- 
Wood to represent the Institute on a Committee of the Plumbers’ Company, the Water 
Authorities, and the Royal Institute of British Architects, to inquire into the waste of water 
and the question of plumbers’ fittings in water supply. 

Sir William Emerstm, Past-President, on the recommendation of the Council, 
appointe*! a raemljcr of the Court of the Victoria University, 

Liverpool. 

concTCM** Mr. John Slater [Vice-President] attended as tlie Institute representative at the 
cmilutM IntematioLal Congress of Hygiene and Demographj’, held in Brussels on 7th 

** September last year. 

The following have Iteen appointed to represent the Institute at the Samtary Institute 
Congress to be held at Glasgow in July :—Messrs. J. J. Burnet, A.R.S..\. E.T.Hall [/’.], 
Thos. W. Cutler [/’’.], and Mr. John Keppie [F.], President of the Glasgow Institute of Architects. 

Messrs. T. E. Collcutt [Vice-President], T. W. Cutler [F.], and the Secretary, were appointed 
by tlie Council as the liistitute delegates to the Sixtli International Congress ftf .\rchitects, 
hold at Madrid from the 6th to the 18th .April. 

Messrs. John Slater, J. W. Simiison, and the Secretarj' were appointed by the Council to 
represent the Institute on a Consultative Committee, authorised by the Board of Education, 
and assembled fur the puriiose of inquiry into the possibility of instituting a leaving examination 
from secondary schools, throughout the country, which might stand in lieu of the Preliminary 
Examinations reiiuired by the various professional bodies. The Committee has not yet i86uc<i 
its reiiort. 

Pertrmiu [^'0 ***“ apiwintcd by the (Council to represent the 

Memorial*. Institute on a Committee formed under the auspices of the Hellenic Soc'iety to 

** effect the erection at .Athens of a memorial to the late Mr. F. C. Penrose. 

The Institute Memorial to Mr. Penrose has been placed hi the Cr 3 pt of St Paul's Cathedral, 
and will shortly be unveiled. 

The Institute portrait of Sir William Emerson, Past President, by Mr. J. J. Shannon, 
A.H..A., will be exhibited this summer at the Royal .Academy. 

The following have been the President’s appointments to Assessorships during the 

ComprtitienB. _ . . 

omcial year:— 


Abfnjehjiii 

. Council Oflicci and Free Llbrarr 




Hr. Allred Darbyahite. 

Arttin . 

. . . County SehooU 





Mr. Lootuud 

Alnwick 

. Indmiary 





Mr. F. F.. Cawa. 

CardlR 

. Heliool* ... 




. 

Mr. \V. 1). CariSe. 

Hitchin . 

. . llocpital . 

a a 



. 

Mr. KeiUi It. Youn^. 

Ukicv 

. Free Library and Fublio Office* 



• 

Mr. John W. Simptou. 


. Town Hall . 




• 

Mr. Henry T. Hare. 

Lioeoln 

, . , Scbooli . 

» * 



• 

Mr. John XV. HiniMoii. 

Xlalvwni 

. Public Library 

* a 



. 

Mr. Henry T. Hare. 

llmnchcvlci 

. . . Koval Infirmary 




• 

Mr. J. J. Bumei. AdLS.A. 

Southnll 

. . . Sdtoola . 

, * 




Mr. Paul Watorhoow. 

Sandnrlanil 

, . . Town Hall . 




. 

Mr. J. Maorioar .Inderwn. 

HiinderUnS 

. Victenia Hall . 

« 



• 

Mr. Honry T. Haro. 

Torquay . 

. . Fublio Library 

• 



• 

Mr. H. V. Lancbecler. 


Copies of the " Suggestions " have been sent to the promoters of the following comiietitions, 
together with letters requesting that a copy of the Conditions should be sent for the 
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Institute Library. In cases where the conditions have I>een nnsatislaclory, letters urging 
modification have been sent to the promoters:— 


AbrrKSvenny : Free Libnrjr. 

Abenjehoti: Council Office* and Free Library. 
Acton : County SebooU. 

Alnwick: Inflrroary. 

Ayr : Inteetloua DlMuae* Ho«piul. 

Btuutor : Haute* tor WoikinK Clasie*. 

Bamvt: HoipltaL 

Berwick-on-Tweed: Widenliu; ol Brid^je. 
Birmingham: Baths. 

Blackpool : labrary ami Baths. 

Borstal: Church. 

Bournemouth: Town Halt 

Bray: Parilion and Winter Garden. 

Brighton: Hospital. 

Bristol; Asylum for Imbecile*. 

Bruoklands; Sunday School. 

Cardiff: Sehools. 

City of London : Lying-in Hospital. 

Cb^nuic: Publio Library. 

Corentiy: Uuepltal Estenaion. 

EImn : KchooU. 

Eraington : CouiMiil House and Free Library. 
Fraserburgh: Public Library. 

Frimley: Municipal Building*. 

Glasgow: Public Library. 

Grimsby: Hydro. 

Hatwrfordwest : >feat Market. 

Herne Hill : Free Library. 

Heywood: Library. 

Uoibuiy: Free Library. 

Hutchestown : Branch Library. 
llUey: Free Library, 
liklcy : Public Office*. 

Kilmarnock: Workmen'i Dwellings. 

King's Lynn : Infirmary. 

King's Norton: Library. 

KirUntilloob: Town Ball. 


Lswlsham: Library. 

L^laitd: Laying-out Estate. 

Limerick: Cam^e LUrnry and Muieum. 
Lir-erpool: Bath* and Tramway Office*. 
Liverpool: Cotton Exchange. 

I.lwynypla: Workmen's Hali. 
lai^lwrough: Public Library. 

Maidstone: Public Bridge. 

Malsem: Free Library. 

Marmboster; Boyal Infirmary. 

Newark: Grammar School. 

New Brighton : Club Pavilion. 

New Brompton: Board Schools. 
Newcastle: Gramtuar School. 

Norwich: Shin Hall. 

Oldham: Board School. 

Perth: Hoipital. 

Poplar: Publio Library. 

Bawterutall: Free Library. 

SL Helsiu: Branch Library. 

Settle: Isolation Hospital. 

Skewesw: Publio Llinty. 
Stockton-on-Teea: Cbatwel for Church. 
Stonehaven: Town Hall. 

Sunderland: Toarit Hall. 

Sunderland: Victoria Hall. 

Swansea: Working Class Dsndlings. 
TamsrorUi: Free Library. 

Taunton: Free Ltbrerv. 

Thornton Heath: Childien’a Hospital. 
Twickenham: Free Library. 

Wakefield: Free Library. 

Wakefield: Cattle Market. 

WaUasey: Town Hall. 

Windsor: PoUoe lutd Fire Station. 
Wrexhrun: Library Buildings. 


Various cbruiges in the “ Suggestions ” proposefi by Ibe Competitions Committee onil 
approved by the Council were adopted by the General Body at the General MeeGiig of the 
'i9th February. 

The Council have decided to send a circular letter to every member of the Institute in 
resiioct of any competition concerning which the Comiretitions Committee consider that sueh 
a course is desirable, requesting him not to compete. 

Ah an instance of the difficulty of awakening in the lay mind an appreciation of the 
value of correct <Iealing in the matter of competitions, the Council would rei>ort tliat, in view 
of the various unsatisfactorj’ competitions for Carnegie Libraries, they wrote to Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie suggesting that ho should insert in his future deeds of gift a condition that if the 
beneficiaries contemplated instituting a competition for the proiKised building, such comi>eti- 
tion sbouhl be conducted according to the Institute’s “ Suggestions," and were mot by that 
gentleman with a curt refusal. 

At the oi)eniug meeting of the session Lord Windsor [//..L], First Com- 
BoUdings. missioncr of Works, H|x)ko encouragingly as to the {Kmsibility of forming an 
Advisory Committee to whom the architectural considerations involved in large 
building schemes might be referred by the Government The Council have written to Lord 
Windsor a formal letter asking liim to lay before His Majesty’s Government their request that 
such a Committee should be appointed. 

’The Council understand that for some time lamt u Committee, cousistiug of the President, 
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Sir John Taylor, K.C.B., an<l Mr. .lohn Belcher, A.B.A., haa been requested by tlie Office of 
Works to advise them from time to time on vai'ious buildings of public imiwrtance. 

The Council are glad to be able to report that the Institute continues to enjoy 
pinsDcc financifti prosperity. .A statement of income and ex]H!nditnrc, and the balance 
sheet for tl»e year ending 81 st December lfK)8, and the estimate of income and expenditure 
for the current year, are appended to this Report (pp. 365 *qq,). 

The Itolance of income over expenditure is £918. 11*. 4(/., after the payment of a grant of 
£500 to the Architectural -Association Building Fund. 

The Council have this yiar invested the sura of £1,049. 5*. 8<f. in the purchase of 
London A North-Western Railway stock. The total invested capital of the Institute amounts 
now to £14,000. 

The Council have accepted on invitation from the Society of Designers that the 
MiKcitancoui. of fjio Institute should be an Honorary Member of 

the Society. 

The Council have subscribed £.5 to a memorial in Brussels to the late M. Yalire Dn- 
mortior [/foM.C’«>rr..V.],one of the founders of tlie Socicte Centrale d’Architecturo de Belgique. 

During the official year a telephone (P.0.484 Mayfair) has been fixetl in the clerks' office, 
for the use of the office and of memlwrs, and a telegrapliic address (“ Rihazo, London " i has 
I»een registered at the General Post Office. 

In concluding the Report the Comicil feel that the thanks of the Institute are due to the 
Standing Committees, the Comi^titions Committee, and to the Allied Societies and their 
representatives for the specially valuable assistance they have rendered the Institute during 
the past year. 

REPORT OF THE ART STANDING COMMITTEE. 

At the first Meeting of the Committee Mr. Macvicar .Anderson was elected Chairman ; 
Sir Wm. Emerson, Vice-Chairman; and Messrs. J. S. Gibson and W. D. Caroc, Hon. Secretaries. 

The Committee has met four times, and the following subjects have received 

consideration:— * 

Tintern Ablwy. 

Loudon Suburban Building By-Laws. 

Lambetli Bridge (proposed rebuilding). 

Southwark Bridge. 

Berwick-upon-Tweed Bridge. 

Peterborough Market Hall. 

London Building Acts (Amendment) Bill. 

.Advertisc'ment Abuse on Buildings. 

London Traffic Commission. 

The Wooden Pediment and Dome of Somerset House. 

It will be seen that the question of bridge design has again occupied a considerable 
amount of the Committee's deliberations, juid it has to express regret that this is owing both 
to the callousness of authorities in regard to ancient structures in their keeping, and to the 
general inability of the public to appreciate the fact that the construction of bridges, 
especially across great waterways, affords fine architectural opportunities. The Committee, in 
calling attention to the fact tliat the LamlwUi Bridge rebuilding scheme is at a standstill, 
would take the opportunity of iwiuting out that nothing should be left undone to keep alive 
the architectural imiwrtance of tliis projected structure. 
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Southunrk Bridge. —It is satisfactory to record that the Corporation of the City of 
London lias realised its responsibility in this instance by appointing the President ll.I.B.A. as 
one of the assessors in the propo«e<i limited competitinn of architects and engineers for designs: 
thereby recognising that the lesthetic considerations involved are material to the community. 

At Berwick-upijn-Tweed some progress, on the lines urged by this Committee, has lieeii 
made, and it is gratifying to record a hojie that an historical and interesting ancient bridge 
will thus receive proj»er treatmenL 

Suhurttan Bnildinn /iy-Ln/f*.—While reform is in the air the Committee has lieen hopeful 
that steps might be taken to assimilate the London Siiburlion By-laws with those regulating 
the area controlled by the London County Council. It is obvMuisly ridiculous that building 
law should l>e more oneiims in the suburbs than in the centre. At tile Committee's suggestion 
the Council has t^en steps to bring this important matter before the Local Government Board. 

iMudnn Building .|r/« {Amend,nent) Bill.—The Committee, after carefnl dcliUnition, 
decided to limit its suj^'estions for the amendment of Uie London Building Acts to iMiints 
involving strictly lesthetic considerations. The following amendments were pro|)OB<Hl tuid have 
iH-tn adopted in their entirety by the Council and subiiiitU>d to the London County Council 


.S^on 5». CUu» y—Party a^alU ntvrr fw/t— la • bulMlng of lb* wswboiue rUai tyyry p*rtT wbU ■hall bv 
^ ‘blrkoes* of »uch aM in lb, to|ra>o.t .uay *boY, ibe nwf. flat, or goiter Ifte 

hrghttl Imtidrnri adjoin,ng Ihmle. to (acb a baigbt a* trill giv* a dtetanc of at least three f»t nirasuietl at right angte.. 
to ihe ilope ol the roof, flat or irotter. "•‘*»**^ 

(6) In * baildin* o«h«r than of th, aarrhouw cUw. the roof .hereof I, eonstrooted of flre-rwi.ting niaterial*. the 
pa«j w^l »t>*U I* earrioJ up of a ihlrknew of at l<«tt eight and a lialf in«be». to the underside of aueh roof surfore 

»"*bo<uo elaaa. the roof whereof U con.trueted of mfUnnnahle material- the 

the roof. flat, or gutter o/ rite hmV./ 

fmiUiag ttdjaintmg th^to. U> such a height a* will gire a dieUnce of at least fifteen incliet nw*,nred at right analn to 
the aJope of the roof, t9*t or flatter. 

I . 5*-K'ery party wall sbaU be carried up of Uie thirkneee aforesaid, above any turret, dormer, 

lantern llghl, m olhw erretion of com^tible material, fixed up.m tlie roof or flat of any bail.linit within threw feet fiom 
■n^ party »» »»>• le**! twelve incha. higher and wider on each ride than Meb erection, and every 

party wall carried iip above any i«rl of any roof oppimlte thereto, and within l..ur fret therefrom (f-l. 

S^wn 61. CUure 1. - The flat gutter ami roof of eveiy building and of every turret, dormer. Untwn light, rity light 
m other ««t»n pla^l on the flat or roof thereof. ,hril b. externally covrre.1 with riate.. tile., nX or tah,; 
Incotnbcutible materials. 

or «»“ -^t^tiai 

’’ f * ,* “lan eighty-flve degree, with the horixoo. I*rov ided that thi, .iib sertioti .liall 

not •Pply to towerv, liimU, or iplrrs. 

SmppjrU under SuptrUnuturet, 

In all buildings there 1^11 be on ^1 street frontages, pi.n. or other supporte, of stone, granite, brick, metal, or oilier 

firet fll!!^ f I *11 h ^ ^ wril of the .uperrinicture above the grouml. 

mexxantni or first fioora, of a total brrailth on each street froiitaga equal to Ih, following; 

On fronteges up to ai feet wide, one-tenth part; 

■ On frontages -fO to -Va fret wide, one-ninth jiart; 

On frontagea 32 feet and over, one-eigtith part 

of the resi^tiv. width, of .m il frontage.. No pters or oUier wipport. .hail be pl.red further a|«rt than III fm 
niTMurmi Iron, centre to centre of ,nch piere or other .uppiute. and no single pi« shall in any nue be Ire. tlian 18 inches 
OB th« Ucr. Such yim •hall nol hr coverMl wiih mirron or oibrrwi«« rotiMioti. 


PrqffciwH it/ Com MM. 

^ion 73. CUnse 2—Eveiy balcony, cornice or other projection shall be UUed into the wall of Ui. buildliiu and 
weighuri or lied down to the retlafacUon of the district .urver>r. and no cornice sluUI esceed In projection t^o fret 
■is inches over the ^bl.c way c^rejd ia s/rrete IW /ref teide auH orre. wkere romwe. maybe LLrri three 
tix tncMr* orrr the pnUic tcay, ^ ^ 

Sewlion 73. Claure «. Huh-fiectitm (</).- Are in no part nearer to U,e centra of the naarret party wall than the extreme 
amount of thete pro,eetion from ll.e mam wall of the building to whieli ihi^ are altochml, except Uih the writZ, eZ^ZZt 
of the adjotntnif oynen. ' cvwsreu 
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Vrojfctitm of OrifI Ulm/titfs anil Turret*, 

Section 73,CLtiiDe 6, Sub-Section {a),—The/nc* of eoeb projectiont obiill nut extend more Umn Uireo feet Iroia Uio 
fece of the front well of the bailditut, or more then 13 inchce ow the public wey, exclueire of the comicee, niouldinpi, 
or other erehllecturel freturer of eueh projeetirme. 

.hlrertiifiiii-nt Al/utf. —The glaring uistanco of a whole house covered with a permanent 
advertisement lioarding adjoining Bow Church in Cheapside has impressed tho Committee as 
lK!ing a fitting opportunity for suggesting to the Council to urge uiwu the City of London, tho 
London County Council, and City and Urban authorities generally, the importance of acquiring 
lowers to regulate advertisement abuses, with a view of rendering impossible the i»ermanent 
defacement of streets and buildings. The Committee would urge tho Council to point out the 
illogical conditions which rerjuire rooms to have a definite window area, but permit them 
after erection to bo blocked up by the display of offensive vulgarities destructive of archi- 
tectui-al propriety and fitness. 

Limion Trajic Commiuion. —The Committee has called the attention of the Council to 
the fact that no architectural authority has been as yet heard uiion this matter, and has urged 
that steps should be taken so that the architectural aB|)ects of street development and commu¬ 
nication in greater London should la* ade<]iintely laid before the Commission. It was pointe<l 
out that if a great architect’s recommen<latious had been adopted two centuries ago there 
would probably liave been now no reason for the existence of such a commission. 


KEPORT OF THE LITERATURE STANOING COMMITTEE. 

Since the election of the present Committee, in Juno 1903, the Literature Committee 
have held eight meetings. 

At the first meeting Mr. R. Phene Spiers was re-appointed Chairuuuj; ilr. H. Heathcoto 
Statham, Vice-Chairman ; Messrs. Leslie Waterhouse and A. Maryon Watson were appointee! 
Hon. Secretaries. 

The following Sessional Papers, arranged for hy the Committee, have lieen read:— 
“ Le Tresor do Cnide et les Monumints de I’.Vrt lonien a Helphes,” by J. T. Homolle 
[//<>«. I'orr. 3/.], on IGth November 1908; “The Royal Victoria Hospital, Belfast: Its Incep¬ 
tion, Design, and Equipment,” by Wm. Henman [f .] and Henry Lea,C.E.,on Uth December 
1903; “Architecture in Lead,” by J. Starkio Gardner, on I8th January 1901; “Tho 
Biological Disfmsal of Sewage from Isolated Buildings,” by Professor Frank Clowes, on 
13th February; “ Plaster Decoration," by J. D. Crace [//..I.], on Hth March ; “ Notes on 
the Design and Construction of Buildings conm-cted with the Generation and Supply of 
Electricity knowm us Central Stations," by C. Stanley Peach [f,], on *28th March ; “ The 
Statues of Wells Front, with some Contemporary Foreign Examples of Sculpture,” by E. 8. 
Prior, on IHth April; and tho following Pai^r has U*eii arrang^ for the 10th May: “Tho 
Planning of Collegiate Buildings,” by the Itev. J. B. Look, Bursar Cains College, Cambridge. 

The Committee have to deplore tho loss of one of their most distinguished memb<>rs. Dr. 
.Mexondor Stuart Murray [//..I.], Keeper of Greek and Roman .\ntiquitie8 at the British 
Museum, and a classical archicologist of Kuro])i‘an repute. Dr. Murray has not only enrichc<l 
the Proceedings of the Institute with many scholarly contributions, but by his freijnent 
attendance at the deliberations of this Committee he has also rendered sendees whose value 
will not soon l>e forgotten. 

Tho Committee desire again to acknowledge their indebtedness to tho authors of the 
x’arious reviews and articles contributed to the Jui'rnal, and to the publishers who have 
contributed many interesting works to the Library during the year. 

8 n 
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If .i'T^k * ®' “any morh-netsled workn in duplicate, of the 

TI nse the Library have not been alow to take advantane 

The Libranan reports to the Committee as follows •— ^ 

-od .0 Fell...«, u, „» u, s..d..u. .1 p ^ 

I-IBIURY STATISTICS im.4. 


Oat ArmnAircw, 
10 A.nL to $ 7A. 


Oatv 


1!M3. 

April. , 

Mar • 

Jno«. 

Joljr . . 

AujniAt 
September. 
October . 
Norember. 
December . 

1004. 

Jaimarr . 
Febmarr . 
March 


MmbRTK. 


i 


t 


r>4 

75 

HI 

76 




24 

I!) 

30 

14 


Ntm’OMstherv 


t h 

e £i 


X 

|S 


143 

124 

187 

112 


14 

2 

13 

12 


llelereocc Library eloied. 
91 IS 120 IS 

S4 H 168 18 

W 7 147 12 

112 14 I 127 9 


235 

227 

251 

214 

242 

278 

265 

262 


Total . 


97 

7H 

121 

068 


19 

20 
15 

178 


186 

94 

108 


19 I 321 

20 ' 812 

13 342 


16.51 172 


2949 


Brxmo ATTxirt)t.itfm, 

t^ja.tolpjiu 


UnutmrK 

Koc 

1 



h 

a 

¥ B 

1 



> 

41 

1 

10 

i “ 
80 

■I''; 

42 

16 

91 

16 

35 

0 

71 

16 

23 

0 

.V) 

6 

Heferenco Librarr r 

loeeil. 

51 

0 

64 

10 

63 

to 

147 

9 

.55 

11 

114 

13 

47 

14 
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(111.) ftnil other?, Parii d Iraven le* Age*\ Fox-lhivies's Art of Heraldry', I’ontreiuoli aiid Hsus* 
aoulKer’a Didymet', Gejuiiiller’i Uaukuntt der Renaitsance in Frankretch; LabarU's Hierros 
Ariulicot; LavallM's Voyage Pittoreeque ei IlUtorufue de VIttrie et Je la Dalmatie: Bowman*« 
Sjtecintem of Ecclesiattieai Architecture: Ahbey titjuare Sketch Book (8 vols.); Lasteyrir's Rtudea aur 
la Sculpture Fran^aiae au Jloyen Age; Duramrs Monographic de rRglUe Notre-Dame Cathidrale 
d'Amiens ; Eiilart’a Manueld'Archiologie Framptise, 2 vol*.; Baldwin Broaii’a Early Arts in Englaml ; 
Broasard'a La France (5 voU.); Streifa Dus Theater: Goanian's La VilUi Imp^riale de TUmr; and 
three Toltunes on Colonial Architectun.* presentetl by >Ir. McKim. 

The Institute Collection of Orawiugs has received an important addition by the purchase of two 
folio volumes of original drawings by the lato Brofessor T. L. Donaldson, and by a series of lueasuretl 
drawings of ancient ecclesiastical and domestic work by W. Bean. 

REPORT OF THE PRACTICE STANDING COMMITTEE. 

The usual mouthly meetings have been held, with one exception, and. in addition, three 
special meetings and ten sub-committee meetings for consideration of The London Building 
Acts (Amendment) Bill, 190-1. All the meetings have l)een well attended. 

The following officers were elected at the commencement of the Session:—.Mr. J. Douglass 
Mathews (Chairman), Mr. A. II. Kersey (Vice-Chairman), Mr. C. H. Brodie and Mr. E. 
Greenup (Hon. Secretaries). It was with deep regret that the Committee found that 
Mr. S. Flint Clarkson's health would not allow of his continuing to take furtlier part in the 
work of the Committee. 

The Ijondon Buildinij Acts {Amendiiirnl) Hill, 1904.—The greater part of the time of the 
Committee during the Session has l>een occupied by the consideration in detail of the prestmt 
Loudon Building Act 1894, with a view to suggesting amendments thereto, upon the inritation 
of the London County Council, for their consideration in the prci>aratinn of an amended Act 
for submisnion to Parliament. Much labour was involved in this, and, in addition to the 
ordinary meetings, three Special Meetings and ten Sub-Committee Meetings were, as already 
meiitionerl, held. At the instigation of the Committee a circular was sent to all the members 
of the Institute inviting suggestions for the amendment of the present .\ct. \ large number 
of replies were received and con 8 idert*d by the C'omniittoe. The Committee reimrU'd very 
fully to the Institute Council, who then referred the whole matter to a Special Committee con¬ 
sisting of the Chairmen of the .\rt. Practice, and Science Committees, with two members of 
the Council. The final IteiHjrt of this Special Committee was sent to tire Loudon County 
Council from the Council of the Institute. 

Hydaics of the ('orjmration of the City of l/mdon in relation to the Demolition oj 
Buildings. —.An expression of the views of the Institute upon the draft “By-laws of the 
Coqxiration of the City of London relating to the Dc-molition of Buildings " having been 
invited by the Coqmration, the matter was referrwl by the Council to the Committee. 

The projMMied by-laws were considered in detail and a Reiiort made. As the result of the 
recommendations in the Re|M)rt, and their sai>port by the Chairman (Mr. Douglass Mathews) 
in the Corporation, some vahmble amendments were secured. As, Imwever, tlie Cori>oration 
declined to give way aiK)n certain items which it was considered imposed, as they stood, un¬ 
necessary and costly restrictions u|)on building oi>eration 8 in the City, the Committee 
recommendoil the Council to forward their objections to the Loi*aI Government Board. This 
course was adopted. 

The Institute of Builders having expressed to the Council their desire to confer with the 
Institute in this matter, a IX*putation from that Body was received by the Practice Committee, 
and expressetl their agreement with the proposed amendments. 
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thfl Inllwir objections to the scale were raised bv two mou.bers of 

f if "efe made tliat the schedule should be amended. The Com- 

mittee fully conader^ the points raised, and decided that it was not mlvisable to again niter 
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REPORT OF THE SCIENCE ST.\NDING COMMITTEE, 
since the^ubli^aSfT/^theTa!/’*^^^^^ I ““ attendance of eleven. 

stand^anlItirof Zickl hw a *"Jd f ^ ^ The R.I.B.A. 
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Income and Expenditure Account of Ordinary Eunde for Uu Tear ended SlU Deumber 1903. 
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The Kerenae Account uid Balance Sheet of Trust Funds for the year 1908, audited by 
Messrs. Louis Ambler [F.] and W. A. Forsyth [.-I.], here follow’ 
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RErOHT OF THE HOX. AUDITORS. 

7'o Thr Pnoident and CiotncH o/ thr Royal Inatitute of Britiah ArrhitfrU. 

In snbmitting our report on the accounts of the Institute for the year 1903, which we 
have had the honour to audit, wo have pleasure in stating that the books have been kept in 
on admirable manner. 
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The Revenue Account shows a balance of income over expenditure of l918 11«. 4il., 
which is very satisfactor}', considering that the expenditure was exceptionally increased by a 
grant of A600 to the Architectural Association’s Building Fund. 

A sum of £1,231 H«. lid. has l>een invested during tl>e year, making the total invested 
capital £12,950 11<. 4d.; and the income from investments was £460 15<. 4d., showing a 
steady increase. 

The members’ subscriptions exceeded £5,000—a record amount, which it is hoi)ed may 
be augmented yearly. 

The sum realised on the sale of the Institute publications was about £165 more than 
that of the previous twelve months. An increase of over £180 was received for advertise¬ 
ments in the Journal and Kalenpar, which, under existing contracts, will bo maintained. 

We should like to suggest that the accounts for the Annual Dinner should be included in 
the general statements, and not kept distinct, as has been the custom hitherto. 

We have observed that a sum exceeding £100 has been incurred in holding the annual 
exhibition of students' drawings, and wo would further like to suggest for your consideration 
the desirability of arranging future exhibitions at the new premises of the Architectural 
.Association, provided that the request of the Council of the Institute were htvourabiy 
entertained. 

In conchuiion we heartily congratulate the Institute on its financial condition, and we 
trust that the present state of progress and proepi'rity may continue. 


2Sth Matrb lUOl. 


{Siijnnf) 


I Loris .Avuljcr [K] 
t William .\. Forsttu [.4.] 


H»n. Ainlitor*. 


DISCI SSION OF THE ANNUAL UErOHT. 
Mr. John Slater, Vice-Presidmi, in the Chair. 


The CHtiRHAK, nlerrina bi the «bM>iic« o( Um l‘rMti)rnl, 
Mui tliat B Rpccul nircting of thn Ro^l Aradvinj was 
bcin^ held tbal evonluit, and the rteaidenl. moat re- 
luclanUy, era* oblifted to be away from the liietitale Meet- 
inp. In roovinx the adoption of the Report the Chairman 
conKTatuUted the Inetitnle upon the very eatiifactory alatc 
of ita linaiicea. 

Ur. T. K. CoLUtiTT, Vift-i'rttidfnl, aeconded the 
motion. 

Mr. Wn. Woodwxbk [A.I aaid it would oppear almoat 
unxraciuui to allow the Report, Toluntinoua aa it wae, to 
paei without Dome criticiuu, even if that rriticiem ware 
adveree. Aa rrxanU the Anaitclal portion of the report be 
thought the liialitnte eltouhi congratulate iuelf. Ixx>k. 
ing at the large lialance in their favour, they were almoat 
in a poaltion to atart a new building lor the Royal Initi- 
tuto of Britiah .ArchitecU, aa the Hurreyorw' Inetitutlon 
luul etarted and romplekvl theira in firrat George Street. 
The Ant portion of the Hoport mu*t rngemlrr ferlinKH of 
deep eorrow and regret at the number of diatingniahed 
rormbere they liad loat during the paat year. To 
read Uio nantet of thoae who had gone from them during 
the year wav to rail up afreah thoae feelinga of aorrow 
which bail already been given expreeaion to from the 
Chair. Wltli regard to the membenhip. they rniial be 
pleaaed to notion that there waa an increaie of 17 
Fnllowa and 25 Auoeiatot-a total of 13; and r.ll]loogh 
the additional number wai imatl. lie waa aure Utey all 
welcomed the increaae. With reference to the awari of 
the prixea and atudentaliipa. he waa torry he had 


not been able to be preeent when Mr. Oibeuti’a cri- 
llcitm of the worki aubmiUeii waa read. Hr hail 
inaperted tile drawin^p., and he i|uita agrved with every 
word Mr. Oibwn raid with reference to them. There 
waa a very unfortunate following of what he might call 
the *' thunder-and-lightning and AreworkH '* school, and 
he felt aure it did not rediound to the credit of the arr.hi- 
lecture of the country. With regani to the reference to 
“ .Ancient Lighta,” he had had a telephonic mmaage from 
Mr. Howard Colb that evening to aay that he Imd been 
ancoeuful in the Honae of liorda In hb eaao on the 
itueetiou of aiu'irnt lighta.* judgment having been unani 
rouualy given In hU favour and with roata. That deciaion 
waa very aaliafactory and muat liave a very important 
effect upon the action the Inatitutr waa taking in the 
matter of the Kaaemenl of laglit Bill. With re¬ 
gard to the Building Regulationa and By-lawa. he waa 
aorry to And there waa no reference in the propoaed 
alterationa to the angle of OSj degreea. If then waa 
one purUon of the Building Act which affected the 
vathetire aa well aa the prarticability of architecture, it 
waa Ihia unfortunate angle of A81 degree*. It waa a 
matter which Ih* tnititule ahould have Inaict^ upon 
acme alteration in, becauav when the Bill waa under 
diienaalon they all aaw what an unfiirtuuatc elauae it waa, 

• C'oWa T. //owe and Colmiat Storrt, LtaiiLvi ; Appeal 
from a dodaion of the Court of Appeal, 30tb December 
1001, which reveraed an ortler of Mr. Juatico Joyce of auth 
December 190(1. A note of the eaee le given oa p. S7S. 
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mill they »tl knew what UmriiUblr nwulu li«<l (ollowtxl 
irom iL Than b« «aa norry to fitul that the liutilute in 
lU recomnientUtloni had not [uropoMd to extend the 
refereneea to the tribaiui] of a|>i»«l. In kla opinion, all 
ijUBationa affeetine the IluildinK Act ui 1(04 would bale 
been very properly referred to the tribunal of appeal, 
becauae the Uuiklinit Act Committee of the London 
County Connell oonaiatod of gentlemen many of whom 
were i|ulte iimorant of matter* aStetintt bnlldinir! Thi rr- 
for* the more mattera could be refrrrr<l to Rentlrmrii 
who ilid understand bulldinp the better fur the architect- 
ihe better fur the buildere. and tbo better fur the buildinii 
owueca. As r<r{ar<is the selection of the best architec¬ 
tural latent arailable tor tiie propoeol exteiMions to th- 
ItritUb Sdosi’Utn. that iiiusl be a trry important task 
imposed upon the Institute Connelf. Tlie t^ntlomrn to 
be selected were to be arehileets of “ taste, skill, and 
elfieicnry.'* He did not enry the Council In selecting 
Kentlcmm who were able to reach the re<tuitrd siamlard. 
but lie hoped they would be suceeaa f ul. With reference 
to the I*rNident harins been m|ueste<l by the Bridge 
House Estate Committee to adrise lliem in obtaininK 
competitive drsigna for th* archiuctural treatment of the 
new Southwark Bridge, hr thought this was a case where 
the Council of the Institute might s«y that the competition 
ahonld be open. It nfforded an opportnnlty for riaing 
talent. 

Thx CnuBusx statod Uial the Council had iwccirn! 
intimaticn that day lliat in coiise(|Urnce of certain diOi- 
cullies the Corporation had withdrawn their Bill lor the 
presenL 

klr. Wuonwtiin, continuing, and rsfcrritig to the question 
of registration, said he would not say a word on the subject 
after the very happy announcenu ut which was made from 
the Chair. He was sure that Hurt aniiouncemeut must 
satisfy every member of the Institute who desireil to see 
fair play as regards regUtrmtiiiii. There was a reference in 
the Keport to municipal authorities employing their own 
salaried ulUoiala to design and execute im|iurtant public 
bnildwga. Tbe nutter had received the serious alteiiUoii of 
IbeCouncil, and they rtfsrred tu it aa a growing evil. This 
surely dejiendrd u|H>n tbe productions those olBeials. 
No doubt the Conncil wers in possesaion of information 
which had led tlicm to conclude that the designs of those 
gentlenien were not such as they themselves woohl appiovr 
of. But if one looked atvnimi at designs exoculetl by dls 
tlnguiUiol and eminent members ol llie profession oro 
sometimea wondered whether the Institute wus justi¬ 
fied in stepping in lo prevent the exeentkm of works 
by municipal men, wbo aller all might be Iboroughlpr 
qualified to carry out designs in their resjKCliye locali- 
lies. With rrgarvl to the standardisation ol bricks, and 
members being rp<|aestod lo insert the 11.I.11..A. alamlatd 
sixe in llislr snecifieatious, supiiute they did specify them, 
and suppose the builder could not supply ibeni, ami sup¬ 
pose the btickmrdier said be would not »u|iply them, aa 
h« bad nude millions ol bricks of amtthet idxe; what was 
Uie architect to do ? Among the Congresses meiithmed in 
the Report there was a reference lo llio " International 
Congrers of Hygirna and Uemogiaphy.'’ He saw his 
friend, Mr. Langstuii, was i<resenl—ami if there wae a nun 
In llic Irulitiite aeqaainted srith the Hnglisli langriags it 
wa* Mr. lauigstoii ■ Im should be very much obliged il Mr. 
Langsbm would kindly tell him wWl “ llsmography " 
was. He was very happy to find In the Report a rv-feirnce 
to the ettctKm of a memorial at Athena lo their past l*re- 
aldent, Mr. I'cnrose, and also to the Inslllute mciimfial 
which had lieen plimed in the CrypI of St. I’anl'S Cathe¬ 
dral. It would bo a plravure to them alt lo be present 
at tbo tmvailing of that memorial U» their most csu-emetl 
de|iatUd President. Mr. IVnrose. Willi nrfcrt-iiec to the 
competitions lor tin- Curnegie Libraries, he noted tiul tl» 
lustiluto had nude a communication to Mr. Carnegie 


which he had luct by a can refusal. He took tlie oppot. 
tunity to say ineidenully, that he regarded Mr. Carn^e 
as a public nuisance. WTienever be had had an oppostuniiy 
of recording his vote about Mr. Carnegie’s Public Idbntries, 
or anybody dee’s Public Libraries, ho had always ssdd no; 
they only enrourageil idlouesa. Tlien there was a reference 
lo the Aiivisury Committee, and when he found in connec¬ 
tion with il such names a* those of the President. Mir John 
Taylor, and Mr. John Belcher, be felt quite stirs they were 
cafe in the hands of those gentlemen. Ther no doubt exer¬ 
cised a very important infiuenecon tlio work* ol architect*. 
Having to much power with tlie Ooverouent It wa* a 
matter nl great mumsiil to tbe profession lo know that the 
.Idvisuty Ciituuiitlce consistal of men whose knowledge was 
extenvire, whose criticism was valuable, and who hail not 
confined tliemselves to lb* furtherance ol any particular 
style of arrbltecture, so that there sliould be no bias wlut- 
ever in the ailrics lliey gave lo Uie Oorcrnmeul on ihe-ir 
very important work*. With regard to Ute finances, he 
luii comportsl the fiiuitcial statement of this year with 
the linaruiol statcmnit of last year. There wa* a slight 
rise, hr was happy to see. In the salaries of tbs ofliciala, 
and he was quite* sure that there waa a very much greater 
curreapondiiig ri*a in the cthoimry of those officials. 
Therrlore he was sure they shooid out regret tbe ri*r. 
He oculd only tv-grt-l that there waa a rise In the salaries 
and nnalumrnts of ererylaxly hot tbe arrhites-t. The 
architect's S per eeiil. remained: the British wiwkuun’a 
lenprnce had gone np to elevenpence, and he was sure 
oiebitecU would be very glad when 7J per cent, waa 
subsiitutnl for 5 iwr cent. A* regvd* the lomlou Build- 
ing Act ttmenilments, lie notioTHl in the .Vrt Coiniiiittoc's 
Report a very inipoitanl clause with rsferenee to tlie 
supjiorts umler euperatructnree- II this was ailopteil it 
would have a very serious efiect on »troel arehitec- 
tuie. In buildinga of a commercial character glasa 
was on iiu|amant factor. The man who inrcsied hia 
capital in the erection ot a very extetiaive building 
uml (laid a heavy ground rent, could not bops to ic- 
coup hmisell for hit outlay without a good deal of 
glaa*. The proposal he referred to laid down evitaln 
arau of pisr for different frontagev The one eightli 
part of a frontage, wsy in Regent Street, or Piccadilly, or 
ilond Street, would be*n very eeriotts matter indeed. Tlrnt 
every bulMing shooid have apparent support waa all very 
well, but toe the man wbo had embatkeil a large capital 
in ground renta and other expemliturc. lo be compiled to 
have this four lest btrsdlli of nisr would bs very objection¬ 
able. It would have hero helt-T if the Iiislltate had 
merely expreaseil its opinion that piers should be as large 
as poaslble consistent with giving the building some legs 
bi stand upon, it being left to tlm special circurosfam-ea of 
the COM! to give at much apparent sap|)ort aa puaaiblc. 
The amendmunt proposed with regard lo projecting cornices 
was equally unfortunate. It would he better not to name 
any projection, but lo let it be umlrrstood that the eocnk-e» 
must correspond with tin* width of the tboroughfarv. As 
regotvls the adrerliveiiient abuse rsfi-rml to by the Art 
I’oinmitlee, Im tbonghi there was a great deal tixi much 
inti-rfemice in such mailer*. About a s«k ago he wa* 
»itUng enjoying a cigar outside tbs Cair dr la Pali in 
Paris- and. in addition to the |>eopl« wbo were passing he 
had beautiful brllluuit ailvertisementf oBeted to him which 
affotilod him tbo nUnott snjovmenL Perhaps he could not 
do heller than leave oB at tfial point He eongralulated 
the Institutn upon what he claimed lo bs il* very excellent 
pusitlon. lu financial position wa* good. The work set 
forth in the Report sUnwe.1 that It wa* certainly nrore 
active and more alive lo the inlrrcsU of the |irofe«xinn 
generally than It was seven years ago. and It* could only 
trust that its fiimncial prosperity would coiilinur, and Uial 
in a very Isw years they would have suflicisnt money to 
commence tbe building ol a house lot the Boyal Institute 
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ot Britidi Architect*, and that that boililiiiK wunld repre- 
oent, ai it thould do. the cullare, the ikill, and the ahilitjr. 
not unijr of the present nicmbcrs, but ul the whole pro- 
fessinn. 

Mr. U. T.i)oM!<KB [A.J, •peaking oi the itupurtaol linitU<d 
oonipetitioos, asketl whether the Cooncil appixwited the 
promoter* flntt. or whether it waa the pronioten who took 
the initiative b/ writing to the ConnclL It eeetned to him 
that the (HMilion the (kiuiiril took np wa* to keep the itn- 
poitant work* within a oertain charmed circle. 

Tui CwataiiAx: What ate you relerrioK toT 

Mr. lto?iMi.a ineutioned Uie eaxo o( the British Museum 
a* an caample It ■cruted to him that th* Council had 
the selection of oertain member*, and that men outside 
the charmed drele had no opportunity of competing lot 
those important wotka 

lYofesiior UaBEamaii Fira [J/rmhrr t/ Couacif. asketl 
to he allowed to explain. The Council was ret|iiekted by 
the Government to supply a limited list ol not lesa than 
six nrchiteoU, and the Cooiicll pnwieedcd to nominate 
those arehitecU. The nominations were tabulated, aud, 
looking through the list, it might be of interest to remark 
that seven in that lilt upon which tlie Council balloled 
lor the purpose of reducing to sb, were provincial archi- 
tecU: seven were archileets not member* of the Institute, 
and htteen srera Ixiodoo architecto. That list was ro- 
duceil by halluling to the number ret|nired by the Govern- 
luent. He thought that wnuhl answer the insinuation 
that there was a charmed circle. 

Mr. Boxaxa asked it that method applied to all com¬ 
petitions. 

Tiix NKCuarvav replied that as soon a* a competition 
was oiUertined, It wan a matter of offlee routine to send 
an official letter to the promoter*, with a copy of the 
Institute snggestiona, ami asking for a copy of the eondi- 
Uon* fur the tubrary file. In ntsuly every eaae that wa* 
done. If the ounditioo* wore nut aatUfactary> he drew the 
attriitiou ol the ptoinoters to Uie ulleuding clauses, and 
asked fur their amendmeiiL 

Mr. UoNKca agreed that that wai a very goml and wise 
course to pursue sa regatda general oompetitiiin*. but hie 
i|ne*tion was a direct question oa to liniiletl coiiipi*titioo* — 
to competitionc. lor Instanoe, like tliat foi tlui rebuilding 
of Newgate. Tliere was another important competition 
coming on, that fur the building of the Wealeyan 
ehurcb liouBC at Westminster. How did tlie Council 
s^ect oompelilors lor tneb important ouinpetitiuiie as 
those? 

iTofesaor llaaMroaii I'rra: Tlicre had been no such 
rom|>Ftitioii daring tlie past year. 

Mr. Boa.vra : That did not affect the question. Hr wa* 
only giving Newgale as an exaitiple. He did not refer to 
what occurred this year or last year, but he asked wlial 
was the rule - what anas the cusbun, ami how was tlie 
matter arranged 7 The National Memorial to Queen 
Ylclorla certainly ought to have been open to all British 
subjocU. In that cose the cuui|ietitors were selected by 
the Council. How were they selcsilnl, and why were tliey 
selected ? 

Ftofetaur llxHKsroiin I’lva said that the method of selec- 
lion Im IiwI sketched in (he case of the British Museum 
was followed four or ti«« yestrs a 0 > with regard to the 
rumpetition (or the Central Criminal CoiitL There every 
iiienilier ot Uie Counoil would iiiakothe rei|uired list of six. 
which resulted, of oour,w. In a very large number of names, 
upon which a hsllot was lield, and the result arrived at. 
With rcgaid to the Victoria Memorial Cumpotition. the 
Council had nothing wliatever to do with that. U was 
iH'Vcr hrought before Uiem. 

Mr. WoonwAsn, referring to the British Museiun exlen- 
•ioiu, inquired bow many of (he selected six were member* 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects ? 

Tua CuAiawAS: 1 do not think 1 can answer that qua- 


Uoo at present The Coanoil't recommendations have not 
gone to the Govenimenl yet 

Mr. H. F. Cutsunt.a ’ K], speaking with reformice to the 
siae of bricks, said be underatood the length was exactiy 
twice the btesdlh. Should nut the length ot the brick be 
twice the breadth, nfus the thiekneee of the joint? In 
Flemish bond it did not much matter, but in English 
bond it was almost essential (or good work. 

Mr. EomcM' Wtareau ;.d.] said there was one point in 
the Report which he thought might be rmpbasited at a 
genera] business merUng of this kind, vii. that with re¬ 
ference to (luvernmenl BuUilings [|i. 35Mj. ft eaid souie- 
Ihing for the chang* that was coming over th* treatment 
of architectural questions in London, that (he Oovemment 
should he advised in such matter* by a cummittce ctiosUt- 
iug of three members of the Royal Instifule of British 
Arohitecla. A Committee, rousistlng of the I'rrsident, Sir 
John Taylor, and Mr John Belcher, liad been nei{aestc<l 
^ the Office ol Works to advise them on these matters. 
That iiaragrapb in the licpiwt wa* perlutpe the mosi sng. 
gestivs and the most promising for the future of Uio In- 
sUtnte. When Mr. McKim was over here last yoar, what 
struck him and u* was the extraordinary difference which 
existed between the Dositkni of the qualilievi areliitect in 
the United States and the qualified areliitect in England, 
and more parUoularly in London. In that paragraph in 
the Report there seeme*! to be the germ for the rveonstitn- 
tion of the arrhltact's poaition with regard to the geoeial 
treatment of our big cities. 

Tua CUAiausa, befiire putting (hr Motion tn the vote, 
sold that with regard to the general progress of the InsU* 
(uie, there could be no doubt that it stood higher in general 
estimation and in official estimation than it hail ever done- 
helore. Tiler* ws* one little note In the Report which 
stiuwrd the wide extent to which their operations were ex. 
tending—iiatuely. tliat the Institute of Nevr Soutli Wales 
liad asked tlie C^ncil to liuld not only the Final, but the 
iTrllmlnary and (be lnl«miiidiale Examination! as well, 
in Sydney (hie year. That rt*tuest shnwrti tliat the 
Colonies were appieciating the efforU made by tlie Insti¬ 
tute towards Improving architectural education, and that 
the C-uUmial Architectural Societies were doing their best 
to gel (lie young men over tliere to take advantage of it, 
and show wliat they hail learned by presenting tbcinselvee 
for the iustltute Examinations. With regard bi what Mr. 
Woodward said about munici|iul authorities, there was no 
uar«tion of ap)iroval or non-approval ol the work done by 
the engineer or surveyor, as tha rase might be, ol eoin* 
big proviDcial city. The matter liad come belors the 
Council through tlie pruviitclal aodetlea, whobmk a strong 
view on the point. They said-and, he thought, with a 
certain amount ol justice - that in their opinion the Chief 
Kiigineer or Chief Sntveynr of such a city oa Sheffield or 
Mancheeler, (or example, hod quite enough work of hi* 
own u> do witiumt going in (or the designing of munumentai 
buildings (or his city; and they tbmighl —and, he thought, 
rightly—that in the eaae of such building* It wunld be 
more drsiiolil* to put them to open com|ietition than that 
the official of the municipal autliurity ebould have the carry¬ 
ing out of such large works. He could not help thinking 
that that would be tlie feeling of the municipal autlvority 
Itaelf. ith regard lo the British Museum competitiou, 
I'rofesBor Fite had already answcml tlie speaker who 
refeTTvsl tn iL III uuiiiy cases the promoter* ol a public 
competition dUI not come to the Institute at all. In some 
caen the Government or the official body cams and said in 
effect that lliey did not wont |o take upon themselves tha 
Milretion of camwtitor* for Uie loiildings, and thev asked 
the Council to hclii Uism. He need add nothing to what 
had fallen from IVofeiaur Mle to show that tha Council 
endeavoured to get the full npimon of all iu memhrt* In 
Older lo have a body of arefaitecu from whom lo make a 
seleetum. With regard bi the term *• Demography," which 
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Mr. Woodvanl hiu) luknl thr meaning o( -and apoo 
whirb Mr. Langatcio had not Ukan the opportnnltx 
enliithtraini; hint—he tuul heforr him the report u( one 
oi the Conitmaea of Hrginte and Itetnocraph; held in 
London, and here the term ** DemoKrapbr'' wae defined 
aa **the eeience al aUtiatka apidieii to the aoelal well- 
bainK o( the people” Abont the akz# of brteka, if Mr. 
Chi Jtolm iroald refer to the KauuiuaB, where tho drtaili 
were he would ace that the Ien(^ ahould be doable 

the width, jJtu the Ihiekneea of one vertical ioint No 
muarka had been made with reference to the annual 
acoounu of the luatiUite, and he could not help ihinkitur 
that l^t nilRht be due to the excellent aentcea rmdereil 
Ui the Inatilute bj tile iifllcial aconuutanta whom the 
iiiatitute hod employed. Tlie Hahtnca Sheeta allowed how 
Very carefully Meae^ Saflery did their work, and he felt 
aura that the Meeting would poea a rote of thanka to them 
for their aertrieea aa oflicUl aoeountanU to the luatitute. 

The Report, aaootided by Mr. T. E. CoUeutt [K), araa 
then put to tho Meeting and adopted aetit, con. 

Mr. Wu. Wonitavan [d.], at the cloae of the Meetinit, 
obaerved tiuit aa aomr reference had been maile to the 
Memorial to Queen Victoria, they would all be interealed 
to know whether Mr. Aaton Webb'a deaisn arould ulti¬ 
mately be carried out, or whether they were to reat conteot 
arith what they now eaw, which, to hia mind, formed a 
very meatcre memorial to our ttreal Queen Victoria. 


.MINUTES. Xm. 

At the Seventieth Annual General Moling tbeing the 
Tbirleenth General Meeting of the Seaaion lUOS (H) held 
Monday, Snd May 1W(M, at « p.ro. - Preaent: Mr. John 
.Slater. Uica-/>»r»tde«/, in the Chair. S» Pellowt (IncludioK 
8 memhera of the Council) and 27 Aaaociatea (Inrludlng 
S uiembera of the Council); the Mtnutea of the Meeting 
held l«th April (p. Ml] waue taken aa read and algned a* 
correct. 


Tbe Hun. Recretary announced the deoeaie of Peroy 
Chrutian Uibba. Aaaoelate, elected IHHIl. 

The Secretary announeed the eleetioii to Fellowahip by 
the Council that aftemoun nf Edward Jenkm tVlIliamo. 
President of tbe Cardiff, South IValea, and Monmonth- 
ahire Society. 

Tbe Chairman mail* a oommunicalinn to tin Meeting 
reapectinfl the Inititute Committee on the Statutory 
Regiatratiim of .Architecta. 

Thi> Report of the Council for the ofBcul year IWKI.UI, 
a oopy of which bad prevlouidy been cent to erery member 
reaident in the United Ktn^om. haring Iwrn formally 
preaented and taken aa read, ita aduptioo was niov«l by 
the Cliairmaii and aecoiiiled by Mr. T. E. Collcutt [Kj. 
The Report wae then diacuaxed, and tbe Meeting 

lUnoLTeis Rent, con., that the Report of the Council 
tor the ufltclal year 1U03 O4 be apl>ru«e<l anti 
ailopled. 

A vote of thanka wae paaoed to Meaen. Louii .Ambler 
[>’.] and WJliam A. Forayth [A.] lor their aervicra aa 
Hon. Auilitora; and Meecra. Sydney Perke (F.j and H. A. 
Crouch [.f .] were nominated Hon. Anditora for the enauing 
year of ofllw. 

A vote of thanka waa poeaed to Meean. Koffery, Suna iV 
Cot. Chartered .Aooountante, for their aerv.eet. in connec- 
lion with the Inatilute aooounta. 

The Meeting aulhoriaed the Conncil to appoint Sertili. 
neera to direct the election of the Council and Standing 
Committeea for the enfiiing year of olKeo, and to report 
the reanlt thereof to the Buxineoii General Meeting ul tlir 
lUh June. 

The exiatitig Statutory Hoard of Exaiuinera aaa iw- 
apiKitnted. 

The Chairnun announced that tlu* Seventh lotematiuiiul 
Congrew of Arehitceta arould be held in Ixomlon in I'JOti 
undirr the direction of the Inititute. 

Tbe proeeedinga then eloaed, and the Meeting i>epnrate<l 
at U.,14> p.m. 


SOME UEKIiECTIOXS ON ARCHITECirRAL EDUCATION 
SUGGEISTED BY THE I’ERUSAL OF THE REPORTS 
EDlHuYTlON COMMISSION. 11H)3. 


AND EXAMINATION 
OF THE MOSELEY 


By W. How.vim Sktii-Smith [F.J 


D ifferences nmong architects as t© the 
need for a more general, more advanced, 
and more Bystematic training have happily 
ceased to exist. The late Mr. Artliiir Catw a me¬ 
morable articles in the Journal R.I.B.A,, iti 190G, 
on Architectural Education in tho United States of 
America, his later essays on tho hrencli schools, 
and Mr. Bailey Saunders’s contribution in the 
Architrvtural Hfrirw (No. 7H) on the Geniuin 
system, have probably serveil, in great measure, 
to bring about this unanimity. It is devoutly to 
bo boned that the Education Board about to be 
establisbcd, which ought to be one of the most 
effective monuments to Mr. Aston Webbs term 


of office as President, will discover amid this 
mass of information, and that now before us in 
the Moseley Coniuiission Heports, sufficient and 
suitable material for an educational scheme well 
Buit 4 *d to the development of English architectural 
genius. It must, however, be liorne in mind that 
many professional schools, some of university 
rank, already exist as a result of long exiwrionov 
and careful study of these foreign roeihotls, and, 
as far as their' funds permit, have been well 
organiKd under expert advice. These schools 
will naturally be jealous of extcmal dictation. 
Nor is it desirable to endeavour too closely to co¬ 
ordinate their methods of training. 
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The primary principle traceable in the biatorr 
■ nd dcrtcriptiuu of the American syetema of edu¬ 
cation in particular is that of allowing each StaU*, 
and, as far as may b<% each aulliority, to work out 
its own ichenie. 

It is upon this principle that our new Education 
Acta have been Wsed, and it is one which will 
commend itself to all who have true education at 
heart. 

How this principle can be adopted consistently 
with the cBtablishmcnt of a uniform and final 
test of training sufficient to entitle a man to a 
j)lhce on the roll of qualified architects, is the 
problem to be solved. A standard of somo kind 
inust obviously be established; and, moreover, if 
it is to be eflective it must be compulsorv, whether 
applied to the membership of a professional body 
or to arcbitocts as a class; and happy the [iro'- 
fession which is prescient enough to settle that 
standard, and to obtain powers to enforce it, before 
a number of rival qualifying bodies have been 
oi^iiiscd. Our profession is still fortunately 
without a comiietitor with the R.I.II.A. in its 
Final Examination. 

The rt'ports of the ^loselcy Commission and Mr. 
Hailey Saunders’s article make it clear that, botli 
in .America and fiennany, education has been 
purged of the evil incident to our English system 
of examinations. This is the result of the higher 
colleges and universities accepting the certifieute 
of the examiners of the schools from which their 
students are drawn. 

ProfesMr (incgoiy Foster, of I’niveruty College, 
London, in his report to the Moseley CommiiT^ion 
(pp. l(X!-12y) says;-- 

*‘ It is a fundamental principle in America that 
the man who is fit to teach is also to be trusted 
to examine his own stndents. The extcniol ex¬ 
aminer and the external oxamiiiationa system are 
practically unknown in the Unitwl States, The 
timbers are free, and iK'ing free are enable<l to 
give to their courses a breadth ami ilepth that 
would lie impossible were they hampered by the 
knowletigo that their students were to be le«t«l 
by examiners who knew little or nothing of them. 
The teits and examinations for undergnuluate 
studeiiU loading to the Lachelora' degrees 
are condiirtixl almost entirely by the individual 
UuicberB, and with the must sutisfoctury results 
. , . There seems to be an atmospbero of quiet 
study and scholarly work which is apparently 
eontinuous throughout the ses'-ioii, and remains 
imdisturbed by feverish bursts of cramming such 
us characterise ftritish colleges and universities. 

. . . The influence on the teacher is no less 
ralnlary; the American teacher thinks of his 
functiouB as a teacher and director of studies, 
while the Hritish teacher is driven by force of 
circumstiuices to conceive and direct his work 
entirely in terms of examination. As long as 
examinations control the teaching, whether in 


universities or schools in tliis country, so long 
will the teaching continue to be academic in the 
worst sen.so of the word, cribbed, cabined, and 
confined. . . . J-'or the .American teacher life in 
comparison is a leisurely one. He makes as 
much, if not more, tnlucational value out of the 
hlundera of his weaker pupils as out of the correct 
answers of the strung ones. He cares for the 
development of his class as a whole. 

“ Examination by external bodies or examiners 
. . . only exists for the purposes of professinnal 
qualificulion in certain Slates and for the purpose-s 
of admission to universities and colleges in certain 
other States. Even where it exists the evils tlint 
liave been so strongly felt in this country have 
l^n largely guanlc<l against. Thus an examina¬ 
tion hoard has been fonned by the association of 
colleges and preparatory schools (m;. preparatory 
for the colleges and univer.rities} of the Middle 
States and .Marx land, for the purpose of instituting 
a common sUndard for admission to the collegia 
. . . and of holding one examination for the 
purpose of that admission, (treat care has been 
laktn that the examiners in each case shall bo 
ex}a<ricnced teachers, and inasmuch a« the ex¬ 
amination for admission to colleges is the tost of 
the work done in the preparatory school, a largo 
proportion of the examiners consist of masters 
who have been teaching in one or other preiiara- 
lory school. 

•* W hile this has been ilonc in the east in order 
to obviate a iiiuUiplicity of examinations, and in 
order to remove the dilHculties that lest‘1 the old- 
fasltioncd matriculaiioii examination, which was 
mainly muducted by college or university pro- 
fcsBois, ill the middle west an even more sigaili- 
cant plan, known as the ‘ acenditing' svstem, 
ha-s broil originattsl, and this system is rapidly 
spreading into the east. The old routriciilation 
cxftiiiiniilion wtis not only found to bo sn uii- 
satisfactory test of the pupils, but was an actual 
bar to any salisfiicu>ry relations between the 
universities and colleges and the scIiooIh. The 
1 niyersity of Michigan determined, thoitfore, to 
institute a list of high schools to bo known ns 
accredited schools, from which school pupils 
who presented certificaUa of having satisfactorily 
{lussnl the full four years' high school course 
would be received without examination into the 
university. One of the university profcs.sora of 
education lias for his main funetion the visitation 
of schools witli a xiew of testing their fitness to 
1*0 placed on the acen-dited list. He is from time 
to time assiste*! by bis professorial colleagues, who 
inspect the schotils from tlic |»oint of view of their 
fp.'cial subjects. Schools that aro found satis- 
facloiy in all respects are placed on the accre<1ited 
list, others have their dolicieocien pointed out to 
them, and are told that when ihi^- are remedied 
they. too. will be put on the list, 

•• \\ hen a school has been placed on the list it 
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is still subject to inspection. It receives a report 
from the university upon eacli sluilunt that it 
semis thereto at the end of his first session or first 
semester, as the case may he. The university 
reserves to itsidf the riKht to refuse a student who 
is found to be inHuflicicnlly prepared to m on with 
his studies, and also the right to withdraw from 
the accredited list the name of any school that is 
proved by the pupils that it sends uu to have on 
unsatiafaiotory standard. The result of this is 
tliat in tlie States where it has been adopted the 
wholi! educational system has been unified and 
strengthened. The university is looked up to os a 
counsellor and friend of the schools, the univer¬ 
sity teachers learn much by continuiHl intercourse 
with their scholastic coUeagucs. and cire rrrtd. 

“ In this way the barriers that exist in many 
countries between the various grades of teachers 
are rapidly being removed, and, whnt is ev'en more 
important, the teaching of all classes of teachers 
is thereby made more direct, more stimulating 
and attractive to tliu students. .\t the same time 
the accrediting system, as against the older 
system, leaves tlio teacher and the taught free, 
and thereby stimulates la-ttor Irnitiing. So strong 
is the feebng in favour of this system in the 
middle west that oven entrance scholarships to 
the colleges and universities arc awarded by it. 
The entrance sobidarships are allotted among the 
accredited scbools, each school taking its turn and 
receiving as nearly os p<«sihlo the number of 
scholarships proportioned to its own numhe-r of 
pupils and to the number who procecil from the 
school to the imivorsity. 

•* This evidence of the value of a course of 
study of fixe«l duration, carefully graded and care¬ 
fully watched at every turn, is a signal triumph as 
compared with the sort of racehorse method that 
turns our schools into training grounds for the 
examination rac*' that occupies a few days at the 
end of a lioy’s tcliool career, and ii|)on which his 
future is made to depend to an alarming extent. 
It is perhaps one of the most nolewortliy con- 
Irihutions of America to educational progress. Its 
ailoptioii indicati-B that .\merica, at all cveiiU, 
realues that education is a slow process which 
must In* spread over certain fixed periods of time ; 
that tliero ore no short cuts; that oven though 
the boy nuiy have acquired the requisite iiiforiiin- 
tion to answer the questions of an outside 
examiner, it does not follow that ho lias been 
satinfactorily educated to the standanl that the 
examination is lupixiged to represent. 

•• It is by means of an extension of the doiMirt- 
mental system that the relationship between the 
professional schools in the iiiiiviTsilics to the 
fixculties ond de|iartmciits of pure science has 
been dcteniiincd. Spe-aking generally, each pro- 
feasional school is for the purposes of the curricula 
a deiurtmcntal unit, haring, so to speak, a 


munlier of sub-departments within it; but the 
relation of the professional school to the depart¬ 
ments of pure science is that of one department 
to another. By this means a tendency to spe¬ 
cialise, let uh say, the teaching of chemist^, in a 
medical or engineering direction, is obviated— 
chemistry for ail classes of students is a matter of 
concern for the deivartment of chemistry. It may 
he convenient, as already said, to group together 
under one teacher those who are 8tud)ing 
chemistry with a view to medicine, or those who 
are studying chemistry with a view to engineer¬ 
ing ; but tliis is a veiy different thing from the 
nietliod of organisation that is found over here 
in many places, whereby the future students of 
medicine, or the future students of engineering, 
while still students of pure science, are segre¬ 
gated from their scientific fellows. By this 
means, too. attempts to diminish the amount of 
pure scientific work to be done by the stndent are 
prevented, to the great advantage of the student 
and of his future profession. There is probably 
no subject of university orptnisation in this 
country that is so likely to loud to disastrous 
results as tho failure to delimit the sphere of 
activity of the professional school." 

The Institute has already adopted this principle 
as regards three of the professional teaching 
bodies of the United Kingdom, ix. tho Uni¬ 
versities of Liverpool and Manchester and the 
University ('ollege of Ijundon, by accepting the 
certificate of tho professor (in lieu of its Inter¬ 
mediate Examination) that the student has passed 
a first-class examination on the full college conr>,o 
in architecture, the U.I.B.A. Ikiard of Examiners 
bemg represented at this examination to 8e<‘ that 
the standanl is an equivalent one. 

If this system were applic'd to all professional 
schools os* they became “accredited" by tbo 
Institute the B.l.B.A. Intermediate Examination 
would gradually die out, and the Final might be 
revised and made more exclusively technical. 

.4n equally beneficial reform in our |iniccdnro 
might he made by adopting tho American plan of 
a joint Board of Examiners, comprised princi- 
{lally of ti'achcrs, to avoid the present diverse 
matnculation standards for tin* Univenrities. We 
know of one young architect who has had to 
grind through three such examinations in order 
to benefit bv tho professional courses of tho 
respective unlversitic-s. 

.Again, it is fully time that our professional 
schools establishi'd an entrance examination on 
their students' general education; and, here again, 
exemption in fovour of the certificate of public 
and other schools, under proper safeguards, might 
lie adopted with grt-at advantage. 

The pre8<-nt writer commends these .Moseley 
Uommissiun Keporta to all interested in archi¬ 
tectural education. 
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Statutory Rosistration of Architects. 

At tbu General Meeting lut Monday, More 
proceeilinjj to the buainess on the Agondn, the 
Cbairnian (Mr. John Slater, nfif-PrciiWru/), 
relemn;' to the llctiohiiion pajised bv Uie ^val 
Institute on the 4th January lust—vj*. '• That a 
Committee, conaHtin^ of the Council of the Insti- 
tute and renresentatiyes of the AIlie»l Societies, 
be appointed to consider the principle of reRis. 
tration and to report tliercon to a Special General 
Meeting sUtwl that the Committee had been 
appointed, and had held one meeting vix. on the 
S8th March—at which the following nieinbers 
were present:— 

Mr. Aston Webb, R.A., President ; .Messrs. 
John Belcher and John Slater, ric«-PrMiW«w/i; 
Mr. Alexander Graham, Hon. Secreturu; Messrs. 
C. E. Bateman, A. W. S, Cross. F. T. Bainmllav 
E. T. Hall, Chas. Heathcote, Arnold XmeheU, 
Beresfor.1 Fite, G, II. Fellowes Prynne. W. H. 
^Ih-Smilh. John W. Simpson, Lon'nard Stok<>a' 
.Vcm/icr* of Conned ; Messrs. |{. .S. Balfour, 
II. Lanchester, and Walter Millard, Associate 
Members 0 / Conned', Mr. Henry T. Haro, repre- 
anting the Architectural .Association; and the 
following repri'scntatives of AUiwl Societies 
Mr. .Arthur Clync (Aberdeen Society), Mr. Arlliur 
7* m ■nd Exeter Society}, Messrs. 

J. T. Cackelt and J. Walton Taylor (Northern 
Association), Jlr. Herbert Davis (York Society), 
Mr. A. HunterCrawfonl (Edinburgh .Association), 
(Sheflield Society), .Mr. Howanl 
H. Thomson (Leicester Society). .Messrs, (i, (’ 
Ashlin. H.H.A., and AV. J. Gilliland (R.I.A. Ire- 
Irnid), ilr. H. r>a«> Bryan (Bristol Society). Mr. 
A. A\. Brewill (Nottingham Society), Mr. Arthur 
Hamson (Biniiingbam Association), Mr. J. W. 
Beaumont (Manchester Society), and Mr. II. K. 
Brombead (Glasgow Institute). 

It would bo seen, continued the Chairman, 
that not only had the Council appointesl, but they 
had secured the attendance of a large number of 
inducntial men in connection with the Institute. 


The matter had boon debated at considerable 
length at tlie first meeting, and a small sub Com- 
mittee had bi^ii appointed to go into the details 
of the question and g»>t togeUier the necessary 
liMts. so as to enable the matter to be put before 
Uie General Committee. A further meeting had 
been summoned for the 10th May. and the whole 
matter was being thoroughly gone into with a 
new to reporting to the General Body as to the 
raethed of carrpring out the proposed registration 
If It WM iM^ble to do so. The Council, con 

L T thought it right that 

the Institute should know what had been done, 
and had authorised him to make tliis announce 
ment. 


New Nominatioiu to the Vice-Presidents and CoundL 

The following nominations have been made by 
rellows and Associates in acconlance with By¬ 
law HO: — 

As VlCE-PllESIDKST. 

Samuel Perkins Pick (Leicester) — nominated 
by James S. Gil^n, George Hubbarf, W. Gillbee 
OTOtt, Alfred \\ . S. Cross, Fellotct ; AValter E. 
Hewitt. Horace T. Bonner. C. E. Hutchinson. 
AssocuitiM, 




Alkiieii WHa.iAXi SrEHnENs Ckoss, M..A. 

George Hubbard. Ed- 
mund AAoodtIiorpe. C. E. Mallows, John If array 
Ac//oi,;s ; G A. t. MiddleUin, Walter E. Hewitt 
t. h. Hutcbinson. Auoeintes. 

bKEOERic Kicbard Farkow —nominated by 
Geoigo Hubbanl. Edmund Woodthorpe, Alfred 
Aj. S. Cross, C. E. Mallows, Fellow* ; C E 
Hutchinson, G. A. T, Middleton. Walter’ e" 
Hewitt. Associnte*. 

Gkoicok HminARO. F.8.A.-nominated by 
Alfwd \\, S. Cross, Edmund AVocdlborne. C. E 
Mallows. W, Gillbee Scott. James 8. Oibsoni 
FW/ou-s; C E. llutcbinson. AValter E. Hewitt. 
Horace T. Bonner. A*»ociate*. 

Chabi.kh EnwAMii Mallows— nominated by 
George HiiWsird Fdmnnd M'oodthorpo. Alfred 
«. S. Cross. John .Murray, Feliows; C. E 

G. A. T. Middleton. 

William Gilliike Scott- nominated by 

S. Cross, Edmund 
lAoodthorpe, James S. Gibson, FrUoirt', C E 
Hutehinson. G. A. T. Middleton, Homco' T.' 
Bonner, AMtarntte*. 



lionner. .4«S“: 
w " IL 80 .N (I^s)—nominated by Alfred 

". S. Cross, (leorge Hubbard. James S. Gibeon, 
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W. Gillboe Scott, Fellows; V. E. Ilatchinson, 
Horace T. Itonner, Walter E. Hewitt, Associates. 
A further nomination of Mr. Itutlcr Wilson has 
been receive<l signoi by Hour)’ Torkin, George 
Bertram Bulmer, W. (*arby Hall, John Wreghitt 
Connon, Fellows ; W. H. Beevera. II. Asoough 
Chapman, W. G. Smithson, .-lesot'iiilei. 

EdmcndWoodthoki’K.M.A.Uxou. — nmninated 
by C. E. Mallows, Alfred W. S. Cross, George 
Hubbard, John Murray, Fellows; Walter E. 
Hewitt, C. E. Hutchinson, G. A. T. Middleton, 
Associates. 


Special Electiaa to Fellowship. 

The Council at their meeting on the 2ud inst. 
elected the following genthmiau to Fellowship of 
the Institute under the proviso to By-law 0;— 

Euwauu Jen'kik Wiu.l.inH, I'resuient of the 
Cardiff, South Wales, awl ilonnuiMthshire 
Soeteltf; of High Street, Cardiff. 


Seventh Interaatiooal Congress of Architects, ieo6. 

Keferring to the very suocesslul Intcmatioual 
Congress of Architects recently held at Madrid, 
and reported upon by the Secretary of the Insti¬ 
tute in the last number of the Jouiut.tL, the 
C'hoimuin announced to the General Meeting on 
Monday that it had been onanimouslr resolved 
at the Madrid Congress that the next, the Seventh. 
Congress should be held in Lomlon in IfMNi. Thu 
Council hod hod befon' them that afu-rnoon an 
application Iruni the Bureau requesting the Insti¬ 
tute to take charge of the Congress on the 
occasion, and the I'ouncil liad consented to make 
the necessary airangeiuenls. The Chairman 
thought members would be glad to know this, 
and was sure every member would do his best to 
tnoko the Congress a success. 

ObstructioQ of Light: House of Lords' Dectsion. 

The Home A Colonutl Stores Limited v. Colls 
was on action brought by the plaintiffs to nsstnun 
tlie defendant from erecting a building »o os to 
obetruot the plaintiffs' ancient lights. The 
plaintiffs' building was at the comer of Paul Street 
and Worship Street, Finsbuiy, the [lart ooncenud 
lieing the Woi ship Street frontage. The premises 
whi^ formerly stood on the site of the defendant's 
pmiKteed bnilding were lU ft. (t in. in height, and 
the defendant proposed to erect a building to a 
height of 42 ft., which the plaintiffs said would 
obatrucl their lights. Mr. Justice Joyce, before 
whom the case came in December IIKJO, found 
titat the erection of the buildings of which the 
plaintilhi complained had appreciably diiuinisbid 
the light which the plaintiffs had previously en¬ 
joyed, but that the plaintiffs had failed to prove 


any aotionahle wrong. He dismissed the action 
with cosU. 

The Court of .\ppeal reversed that decision, 
holding that a right to ancient light was a right 
to the enjoyment not merely of sufficient light 
for the urinary occupation of the premises either 
a.s a place of residence or for business, but of Uie 
full amount of light which had been enjoyed 
during the prescriptivo number of years by the 
owners or occupiers of the premises. The Court 
ordered a nuuidatory injunction to pull the pre¬ 
mises ilown so as to restore all the hght that bad 
been previously enjoyed. This injunction was 
stayed pending api>eaf to the House of Lords. 

The appeal was twice argued in the House of 
Lords—on May 15, IN, 19, and 22 of last year, 
and again on Ifcccmher K, 10, and II. At the 
first huanug the House was constituted of the Lord 
Chancellor, the late Lord Sband, Lord Oavey, 
and Ijord Bobertson. On the reargument l.<oni 
Mociiaghten and Lord Lindley were added. Judg¬ 
ment was unanimously given fur the appellant on 
the 2nd May, with costs both in the House of 
liOrds and below. The Lord Chancellor, in giving 
judgment, said that if the law wt<rv as laid down 
by the Court of .\ppeal it would bo very far-reach¬ 
ing in its conseiiueiices; the application of it to 
its strict logical conclusion would render it almost 
iiiijiossible for towns to grow, and would for¬ 
midably restrict the rights of people to utilise their 
own land. If the brood proposition underlying 
the judgment of the Court of .Appeal were true, it 
was not a •juostion of to degrees, but any appre¬ 
ciable dimiuiitiun of light which had existed un- 
iiiU-rruptedly for iwentjr yean constituted a right 
of action, and gave a right to the proprietor of a 
tenement that had had this enjoyment to prevent 
bis neighbour building on bi.s own land. That, 
in bis I-ordship’s view, was not the law. Light, 
like air, was tlie common property of all; it was 
tlie comiiion right of all to enjoy it, but it was the 
exclusive property of none. 

As regards Warren v. .Brotca—which Mr. 
Justice Joyce followed, aud which had not then 
been reverb by the Court of .Appeal —the ls)rd 
Chancellor stated tliat in his ju^ment that case 
was righllv decide*] by Mr. Justice AVright, and 
ought to liavo been affirmed by tho Court of 
Ap|ieal. 

'fhe judgments delivered in the House of Lords 
will Iw found in The Times of the Urd May. 
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KEVIKWS. 

now TO READ A m iLDING. 

/foir lo Jiuigt ArthUtrlurt; A Popular (iuul* to lit 
RMiWi»(rj. Un Ituufll Stutyii, A.H., 

In lf; ttlUnc of tht Aiutritan Jntlilult i f ArriUtcti. 

»<■. UmA. IlKM. 1‘rirt #«. ntl. XlacmillaH rf Co.. 

Such a UUii as “ How to Jiulgo Architecture” 
irresistibly recalls to mind thnt familiar initial 
clanse in the cookery-book recipe, “ How to C<K)k 
II iiBre. How to judge urhitocturL*- when vou 

have encountered it and recognised it—might prove 
to lie a useful enough piece of knowledge, to some 
people; but how, from Mr. Sturgis’s hook—which, 
by his subtitle, he designates “A I’opiilar (inide' 
to the .Appreciation of Buildings "—tbi.H particular 
knowledge is to be acquired may perhaps vet retimin 
a secret to many readers even after careful (lerusal 
of the volume. To bo sure, bo begins by telling 
us. “Ono can never be too jiaticnt in trving to 
train the mind to jndge of the works of archi¬ 
tecture,” and tliat •• it is very easy to hinder one's 
growUi in knowledge by being too readv to de¬ 
cide. ” The reader.” he say.s. •• must fool assured 
that there are no authonties at all in the matter 
of architectural appreciation; and that the only 
opinions, impressions, or coniimrative apprccia- 
tions thutim' worth anything to him oro those 
which ho will fonn gradually for hiiasclf." ** lie 
will, moreover, hold them hghlly even when 
fonned; remembering that, in a subject on wliich 
opinions differ so very widely at anyone time . . . 
there can be no such thing as a final judgment.” 
••The object of this book,’’ he adds, - is to help 
the reader to acquire such an indeiH-ndcnt know- 
lei^'e of the essential cbanieUristics of gooil 
buildings, and also such a sense of the possible 
differences of opinion concerning inessentials, that 
ho will always enjoy the sight, the memory, or 
the study of a noble Htnictiire without undue 
anxiety as to whether he is right or wrong 
Rightness is relative.’’ 

ith the above object the author chooses first 
•• Mine buildings of that class alioiit which.” bo 
tcllt Ort, * there is the smallest dilTerenco of opinion 
among nioilcm lovers of art-viz. the early Greek 
temples.” From these be carries us along tlimnch 
the centuries with a sort of running hiatori.al 
commentarr—in short runs with hmg jumps 
on more or Ie-.8 noUhle examples of huilding. in 
Mestern Europ«. and America, right down to the 
New York Life Insurance Oflice, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. Still, the seen t, •■ How to judge 
architecture,” seems to tw kept umliselnscil to the 
last. At the same time we are told that this “is 
not a history of architecture, hut in a soiibc a 
history of the modem way of judging of archi¬ 
tecture ”— truly, another story! 

Taking Uie liook to be as just described by its 
author, wo find it to consist of ten rhap'ters. 
UJustrated by some sixty photographic views of 


actual hfiildings. or portions thereof, together 
with a photograph of a model, reproductions of 
three book illustrations and tliree small plans— 
those last, somewhat significantly, being uu- 
mentionwl in the lllustmtions list, as though in¬ 
admissible under such a title in a book on arebi- 
tectnre. 

For tho benefit clearly of non-professional 
readers, a certain mo<licum of elementary instruc¬ 
tion in architecture is si>ught to bo conveytHl by 
means of occasional foot notes, in which technical 
terms paraded in the text are more or less 
obscurely dcfinisl by tho help of other terms and 
descriptions, themselves often needing clearer ex- 
phination for any readers lo whom the teaching 
in the notes would not he altogether supi^rHuous. 
C’ertaiii of the definitions might not meet with 
full and universal acceptance, nor could every 
statement in the text he taken without ciiiestion. 
Ate learn, for instance, amongst other lore, that 
“ tho structure of the Greek temple had no 
windows to open in the wall " - regardleiw of the 
Enchtheum; and tliat •*’lhe Gothic, beginning 
as curly as 1290 (sm) in England, is of extreme 
beauty in a simple, ipiasi-domestic, le.«s grand 
and leas m-rfectly developed way than the F'rencli." 
It sounds like something new to bear that, for 
tho Cathedral of Chartres, “a tower iindoubteillv 
plaune<l for a larger and higher mass tlion any¬ 
one of the flanking towers ... was to have risen 
from the ‘ crossing.' ” thus making •‘seven Miiiare 
towers” to the huilding—in spite of Plate .\XX. 
clearly illusttatiiig one of those that flank the 
apse, and go Ui make up Hie eight already existing 
towers this chnrcli posse.sscs. Somewhat new, 
too, is it li> read of “the Uitrorginiento”—as the 
author woubl have us English students take care 
to say, when tempted Ut use the Fn nchitied wonl 
llenaiHsance—of “ the Clossicismo,” •• the Re¬ 
birth.” “ the lUnwiiiienlo,” •• the Rocaille,” and 
“the Itecadenza.” One might have thought that 
our tcxt-liooks wen? full enough already of experi- 
nients in arcbitvctitral nunienclature. that hopeless 
by-path in architectural study leading anywhere 
hut to a rr-al knowhslgo of arohitcctiire or to the 
power of judging it. 

By way of rncouragcnieiil to tho wouhl-bo 
Htiident. “ doubts are suggested ” with reference 
to the corofwrative merits of (ireek temples, •* in 
order llmt the reader may see in this commence- 
tuent of his stiidie.s what kind of unsettled and 
ncver-to-be wttled qiieslions will come U-foro him 
at every step of his inquiry.” He is told that 
••cotni>ari)ion among works of very high excellence 
can never cease-can never he brought to on end 
by any aiithonty or any outside decision w hatso- 
c\c*r, siitl tli#t here llii* Rtuileiit's own prefen^nces 
must be ta-rforce his only guide,” And this is 
bow to judge architecture I 
How to reml a building would iterhaps bo found 
a more profitable subject for inquiry, whether by 
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professioiud stadent or bv aiuateur; aod the 
cultit'atioD, by orchitecturaf studenU, of mere pre> 
ferenccs and prejudices for particular forms and 
features in building-work of the past might at 
length, with advantage, be at least supplemented 
— if nut supplanted—by a more intelligent reading 
of buildings as organic stnictures, growing out of 
the creative needs and the governing conditions 
in each case. The whole study of architecture 
can hardly be comprised in contemplating just 
the outsides, or the insides, of buildings, and pro¬ 
ceeding to employ teclmical terms about them— 
doing exercises in architectural nomenclature. 
Book-fed students arc only too ready to accept 
and use mere names for things, as though these 
really weighed iu the scales of knowledge. 

How to read a building accurately as a whole, 
as a unit, to got to know all about it. or at any 
rate all that it is possible to loam of the structure, 
to trace its genesis and its growth, and to note its 
descent and its kinship, would be something W'orth 
learning. In such case, to know must he a greater 
accomplisbiuent, one would think, than merely 
to prefer. 

It has been said of the true man of science that 
his motto should bo that of Spiuo/A: “ Neither 
to dislike nor to like, hut to understand." The 
(lower to rightly judge architecture must depend 
upon ability to understand a building rightly as 
an organic structure; and this can only come to 
minds constituted and trained accurately to observe 
and to apprehend clearly the conditions governing 
a building—to weigh and appreciate the facts, 
forces, and the fancies that combine in the making 
of a work of architecture. 

Wai.tkk Millakd. 

STKKSSES. 

Tht KUmentarp iVinci/iin of OraiJtie Sinlict. Dy 
KiliearJ Hardy, Ho. /.omf. 1U04. iVir# 3s. nrl, 
[H. T. Dals/iird.} 

Strmrs and Tknat*. Ily O. A. T, itiddlrton. 3rd F.d. 
80 . iMad. 1004. i*ri« 4*. (id. art. ,li. T, lialt/urd, 
M, Htyh Holbom, H’.C.j 

Two books on Stn^sses have n-contly been pub¬ 
lished, one of rather elemental^' character oalleil 
The Elementary l*rincipU* or Grttphic Slatier, 
by Mr. Edwanl Hanly, a certiflcateil teacher of 
building construction; aud the other, of a some 
wliai more advanciHl description, by Mr. O. A. T. 
Middleton, who is well knoaii to architects as 
the author of several architectural text-books. 

In reading The Elcnientarif Princijilee oj 
Graphic Static* one cannot help recalling how 
many years have passed since Professor Adams 
publishetl his series of lectures on “ Strains and 
Stresses in Ironwork,” which probably was the 
first book of its kind to make unwilling students 
take some slight interest in this subject. That 
was written in the form of short chapters or 
lectures, with questions at the end of each lectun- 


bearing on the lesson the chapter contained. The 
little book under review is written in the same 
metho<i of short chapters and queslious to each 
chapter; but while the writer evidently uudorstauds 
his subject, he is not always able to impart his 
knowledge to the student. No doubt his lectures 
are good, as any misgiving as to his meaning can 
lie at once cleared up; hut bis writing is some¬ 
what involved, aud not simple enough for a hurried 
student to understand—aud students are als'ays 
in a hurry—so that a young man is hardly likely 
to get the full benefit of the work, iu spite of the 
many diagrams which completely illustrate the 
subject. Take, as an example, the following 
sentence: ” The triangle of forces is most useful 
in the solution of levers when the forces acting 
on them are not parallel.” This careless mode 
of expression occa-sionally makes the reading un¬ 
pleasant ; hut there is behind this an abundance 
of matter useful to the student, who will bo well 
repaiil for the time spent on its perusal if he really 
wi.shes to grasp the subject; and this is appreuched 
from such a difiTercnt starting-point from that 
taken by Professor Adams tbit the two works 
really help the understanding of each other. 

Mr. Hardy’s book begins a'itb the siiu]>le study 
of graphic aritlmiotic. From that the author 
proceeds to ilescribe what is meant by the terms 
Force aud Moments aud Reactions, and shows 
how to work graphically the caloulations in con¬ 
nection with levore, and how to find the centre of 
^vity. In the chapter on the centre of gravity 
18 the explanation of what is known as Bow's 
system of notation. Prior to Boa’'s time, no 
doubt there was a considerable amount of know¬ 
ledge of graphic statics; but ho was the first to 
simplify the subject and bring it within the 
caiKicity of the ordinary student by the system he 
adopted of lettering each angle or space fonued 
by tlie external forces instead of lettering the 
extremity of each force; for instance, in the 
diagram of a king truss roof, if the street were 
called AB, A and B would not mean the two 
extnuuities of the street, but a would bt> tlie 
Hjiaci- in Uie triangle bounded by the princi(Ml. 
the street, and the tie rod, while B would be the 
s(Mice in the triangle bounded by the princi|>al, 
the street, and the king {x>st. This gave the 
correspomliiig im[>etus to this subject that the 
Arabic notation of numerals gave to nuitliematics 
when it replacctl the old Roman or letter notation. 

This chapter the student slionid study tho¬ 
roughly, although unfortunately from the style of 
language ho will have to rcoil many (xirtious 
several times over before ho succeeds in mastering 
Uie context. The note as to tension in a string 
living the same if a force of 10 lbs. is pulling at 
one end or each end is useful, as students do not 
always realise this. Following on the relation of 
Bow's system is the ilescriotion of the parallelo¬ 
gram of force.s, which is well written. 
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lu this ch&ptor thert’ is a verj' ust<ful and ainiple 
iiu'thod for tho calculation of rotaining walls, of 
considerable use to architects, and the student 
should work out the example at the end of the 
chapter. After short descriptions of funicular 
poh'gons and reactions, an»l bending moments, we 
get a chapter on shearing or transverse strain 
treaUsl graphically by bending moments—a more 
urecUe method of treating the subject than 
by formula, although possibly not so ready for 
every-dnv use to the untrained mind. The* last 
chapter ts on reciprocal diagrams, which are de¬ 
scribed in an interesting manner stop by step, so 
that alUiough this snbject has been explained by 
many writers, not one has treated it more clearly. 
On the whole, the vonng man who wishes to 
really master tho subject will do well to read this 
Ixwk, although it sadly wants re-editing to fill in 
the tacutue and simplify the composition. 

The other work under reriew, Stretset awl 
ThrutU, hy Mr. O. A. T. Middleton, is already in its 
third edition, proving that it supplies a want. It 
is one of bis series of text-books for students' use, 
and although treating on kindred subjects to 
^Ir. Hanly's, the method of description is quite 
different, Mr. Middleton's work appealing more 
to the reasoning faculties than to mere mechanical 
knowledge, and being accordingly of more one to 
the student who hag passed the elementary stage. 
Stresses nml Thruatt also starts witli an explana¬ 
tion of elementary principles, and the learner 
haring mastereil these is infonnod fully and clearly 
aliout stresses in beams and flanges, and ascertains 
how it is that the ordinary fonuula for beams in 


transverse 


strain is alwa^'s ]V = 


chd* 


Mr. 


Middleton tnakes the constant for fir = 8;| cwts. 
This value of c has been shown by Kirkaldy's 
experiments to be too high, and for ordinary 
timber c had better be taken as from 2 to 2^ ; the 
reason why it used to be given as 8^ being that 
the small samples on which experiments were made 
in former days did not and could not possess tho 
same defects as show tlicmseU'as on actual beams 
some twelve or more feet long. lie tliou pruceisls 
to give tho method of designing steel joists and 
framed girders, very useful to students, althuagh 
not given so fully as in Adams’s Conttraclional 
Irotiwork. In his chapter on columns and struts 
he refers to (iordon's formula as being as eorreat 
as any other. It is of oourse known that this 
formula was not nritUm hy Gonlon, and it is 
doubtful if it is as correct as some others *, still, 
on the whole. It is perhaps the safest formula to 
use. This chapter is extremely interesting and of 
great use, showing the comparative advantages 
of different sections of metal. 

In tho next chapter, on framed cantilevers, is a 
short description of Uow’s system of notation, 
which is written in a very clear and interesting 
way, and is probably the most pleasing part of 


the book, helped as it is by ample diagrams. 
“ Roofs *' come next under consideration, and the 
diagrams illustrate their design in a comprehensive 
but not in an elementary manner. In liis sketch 
of a collar roof he explains what is so often 
forgotten, that the collar is really in compression 
and not in U-nsiun, and accordingly quite distinct 
from a tie-beam, which is in pure tension. He 
States in the cliapter on foundations that the safe 
IfMwl to |»at on stock brickwork in mortar is two 
tons to the foot; that is as far too low as his 
figure for clay is loo high—vis, four tons to the 
foot. Then- t* a short description of a factory 
chimney shaft, and there are short chapters on 
retaining walls and arches, with a few examina¬ 
tion questions at the end from tho B.I.lt.A. 
Intermeiliate and Final Examinations, as also 
from the Admiralty Examination. This book is 
full of useful information, especially to tho young 
man studying for examination; bnt inasmuch as 
many of the subjects on which tho author treats 
are nec^sarily, from the small size of the work, 
only slightly gone into, and as no particolar 
method of procedure Is consistently followed 
throughout, the ^neral effect after perusal is 
somewhat disappointing. What is written, how¬ 
ever, is clear and well explained, os one expects 
in a work by Mr. Middleton; but if a fresh edition 
is produced many of the chapters will liear amplify¬ 
ing, so as to connect them ivith what has pre¬ 
viously been explained and what follows, and to 
avoid the book haring the semblance of a series of 
short articles on sundry subjects. 

Lewis Solomon. 


SCAFFOLDING 

S<affMd\itg: a (nMlur oa tht dtalgn okJ tuetion of 
i/aiitrift.an t itti /ta^j. Tta A. G. U. ThateKrr. 

Sx Load. 1901 l‘riea Sj. [It. T. ItaUford, 91 Ifigh 

Holhom. 

This work is probably tho first ever written on 
thU subject; so that while it justifies Solomon's 
saying, 01 the making of hooks there is no end." 
it seema to disprove his assertion that " There is 
nothing new under the sun." But, Solomon or 
no Solomon, this is a very gool and acoeptablo 
book, and comes wlien it is wanted ; nor (in view 
of the recent Workmen’s Compensation .Acts) n 
day too soon. 

Few architects could construct a scaffolding 
properly hy themselves. The work has l>een 
generally so well done by contractors as neither 
to nec4 nor receive attention from tho architect, 
who, it must lie allowed, has generally quite 
enough to think of, without cither noticing or 
understanding exactly how ropes are lashed and 
knotted round scaffold poles and ledgers. 

But may it not with equal truth be said that a 
great Admiral or General has more tlian enough 
to do without rummaging in stores of old rope 
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<'nda, or sniiTmi; at canistcra of prt*servt>J meat ? 
Yet one of Lonl Kelson's last orders, before 
receis'ing his dcath-wonnd at Trafalgar, was about 
a piec<! of rope; and the great Napob^n, through 
neglecting to proside for such ‘•trifles’* as the 
feeding of his army, was forced to make that 
disastrous retreat from Moscow which niiiUMl his 
career. If we may believe the reports from the sent 
of war, the lordly Generals and luckless Admirals 
of Russia have Men as contemptuous as the per¬ 
severing and plodding little Japs have been 
rautionsly careful with regard to every practical 
detail of commissariat equipment and outfit for 
the present camMign. 

In view of snen woniings and examples—not to 
despise the day of snuiU things—the archilecl 
will sit wisely at Mr. Thatcher's feet, and leom, 
as this l>ook so clearly and ably teaches, the art 
and science of building (by both northern and 
southern systems) scafitolding, derrick staging, 
gantries, tra>'eller8, shoring, banging-stages, shear- 
legs, ladder-scaffolds, chimney and steeple staging, 
painters' boats, slaters' trusses, cranes, pulleys, 
guys, cordage, knots, hods, buckets, tiestlcs, 
Ikutowb, chains, spikes, and the scores of other 
implements, tools, and " wrinkles " generally, which 
are brought Into requisition in order to give effect 
to the architect’s designs. 

The book is replete with infonnation on all 
these points ; and incorporates, with much that is 
fiuuiUar to practical building but fresh to litera¬ 
ture, a readable clispicr or two on strength of 
beams and posts, and on mechanical problpns 
concerning centre of gravity, stability, wind- 
pressure, Ac., Ac., which are, though tnte, quite 
in place in this neatly compacted, and well ordered 
and indexed, useful little volume, deserving a 
place in every architect’s library. 

.S'kiuhrtaiuf. FK.iSK CaWS. 

ARCUITECTI'R.AL GLOS.SARY. 

JlaaJbook of Ttchitieal Termt nuil «it ArcliUrciurt niirf 
JlniUing. By An^UMtuie C. I'aMnnyrt. 8o. Iroua, 
t'JOI. P*tt 0 7m. 61 tut. [Se^t, Ortfn:n»il Co., 
LudgaU CircMA.] 

In agreeing with the compiler of this glossary 
that tlicrc is room for yet another, we cannot 
forget that the undertaking of the glossary which 
is to supplant those we noa* have is a bold ven¬ 
ture, and. from the nature of things, can b«- 
satisfactorily attempted hut by the very few who 
have not only the faculty of using the luminous 
work, possible only to those whose knowledge is 
intimate, but who have also the power of con¬ 
densing such knowlo<lgc. 

It is a comparatively easy things to define 
scientific terms—wherein there is nothing elusive, 
nothing continuously seeking to avoid our grasp— 
for this is done in the customary langii^e of 
science; but, as regards matters appertaining to 
Art, as n'gaids worris living in an atmosphere 


historical or traditional, the ease is different; such 
can be glossed only by the scholar whose know- 
le<lge of them is part of his own atmosphere or 
history. 

Thus that section of the glossary having to do 
with building construction, fortification, mining, 
metallurgy, electricity, geology, and chemistry, 
Ac. seems to be particularly exhaustive, even to 
the inclusion of such out-of-the-way words os 
crichtonite, ilavina, guerite, osmium, quink, Ac., 
whidi. having but slight connection with architec¬ 
ture or budding, yet are rightly included in any 
work which aims at completeness. 

^Yhilo such evident core has been bestowed to 
include any word having a possible claim, we are 
sorry that among others the words Berkefelt 
filter, co-efficient, expanded metal, felt, funicular 
polygon, gesso, graphic statics, loose box, radius 
of gyration, septic tank, solenoid, and sublet. Ac., 
have escap^ attention, and that mistakes should 
have been made in the spelling of many botanical 
names. The author has not always been success¬ 
ful with words bearing on architecture and the 
kindr^ arts; many of his explanations ore mis¬ 
leading and seem to indicate an amateur's know¬ 
ledge of the subject ; for instance, when “ Della 
Robbia ware" is described as "an earthenware 
founded on terra cotta, so called after the reviver 
of the art," it seems as if the author considered 
Jlr. Harold Rathbone was in some way connected 
with the Dtdla Robbia fitmily; again, clearstory 
windows are defined as " those that have no 
transom," notwithstanding the many examples 
we hax-e to the contran?; wash-out and wash¬ 
down closets are confused under the same defini¬ 
tion. and waste pipes "either dischar^ tlieir 
contents directly into the hou.<ie drain or into the 
soil pipe ’’— surely a double error. 

Some of the glosses are spoiled through the 
misuse of a single word, flying buttress Wing 
described as " an arched brace of masonry, Ac." — 
to most readers the use of the word brace would 
suggest tW idea of tension, an idea quite foroi^ 
to the conception of a flying buttress; again, 
martlet in heraldry, “a bird without logs or 
beak," the use of the word bird here is inexact, 
for it is impossible to convert every bird into a 
martlet by any process of excision : another wool 
could W found which, if used in the definition, 
would have expressed the idea of a martlet more 
exactly. Criticism such as this would W Mn- 
Borious, were it not that so many of the definitions 
could W improved by a more bstidious care in 
the choice of the right word. 

Few of the comments are seriously incorrect, 
hut the author has fallen into a common error when 
he says that" half the thickness of a party wall W- 
longs'to the adjoining owner," We arc under the 
impression that no such thing exists as two Italve-i 
of a party wi^ in different ownerships: the owners 
arc partners of the whole party wall. 
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Pc-rliaps the most cbfBcult taiik the author has 
had was the construcdou of terse definitions <if 
certain architectural styles and phases: to have 
written a page in defining the word Rouiancs<iue, 
for example, would have hcen couipamtively easy, 
but to condei^e the explanation to about half a 
dozen lines in a glossary, and yet to retain the 
Itoilmg ideas denoted by tlie word, is wellnigh on 
im]>os$ibility. It is here that the glossary is weak, 
perhaps excusably; for instance (giving the ex¬ 
planations verbatim and in full), •* Roman stvie 
of architecture—characterised bv an arch with 
columns attached to the front." Latin stylo in 
this style the arch is mounted upon columns." 
“ Revived cl^ic Roman architecture is chorac 
terised by windows encased in diminutive Greek 
frouu : ■' « and Parisian "—this is our first intro¬ 
duction in this sense—“ is characterised bv out¬ 
standing coupled columns and a cut pe<:liment," 
aud so on. 

We fear that such definitions can l>e of little 
use to anyone. 

A sense of projiorlion is lacking in the treotment 
of jtnportant words of this cloEs. liotnanesoue 
archiU-cture, Venetian style of architecture. Gothic 
style, entablatum, ic. are dismissed with four 
lines or less each, whereas the comparativolv tinim- 
p irtant word peat luu twenty-four lines, rainwater 
sixteen, granulated cork paint fifteen, booster 
nineteen, Ac. 

As on illuBtrutioii of a gloss which is none at 
^1, let us consider the following: " Wreath in 
beraldrv, the part between the mantle and the 
crest, also^ called a torce." As an explanation of 
w reath it is none: all we itam is that a wreath is 
•• tt l^rt" and tliat its position is between a mantle 
and a crest—whatever they may bo, as neither of 
those words is given in the glossary, for it must 
be remembereil that if a gloesary is to serve its 
puriwBe, it inu-st bo of use to llie unleanied. We 
should have liked a few outhoritatiw words on 
the original use of a wreath, which would have 
shown by implication the absurdity of the moilerii 
twisted sausage everywhere seen. 

It was a surprise to find that "taking in wash¬ 
ing wa.s defined ; this suggested that " ghost ’’ 
and “ fake a p.>r»pe«tive " might be included, but 
they were not. 

K. VkK,VO.V OltOMtTO.N. 


AI.LIKI) SOCIKTIKS. 

THE MANTHESTER SOf’IETY. 

Annual Meeting. 

The Annual General Meeting of the Manchester 
Si'cicty of ArcliiU<cts was held on the 2Hth April, 
alien the Eortieth Annual Report of the Council 


was submitted, together with the financial state¬ 
ment and reports of the standing comiiiittees. The 
aggregate membership, the Report states, is 207 
^-consisting of 108 Fellows, 51 Associateis and 
5.8 StiideiUa-aa against 108 at the dale of the 
last report. The Council records its resolution in 
favour of the statutory registration of architects 
and lining the R.I.B.A. Council to take steps to 
bnnjf it AdditionH hove bet^R tuado to tht* 

Society’s .\rticles of .\ssociation with a view to 
facilitating the alliance of neighbouring Societies 
II ,Manchester Soeietv. The 
IMackj^l and Fylde .Crchitectural Association 
have already been admitted under tliu new regu¬ 
lations. Several appeals have been made to 
members and other practising architects in the 
neighbourhootl for subscriptioms to the endow 
inent fund of the recently inaugurated Chair of 
Architecture at the Victoria l.'niveraity, Maii- 
cb^u-r, but so far only £200 has been received, 
ami the profession is reminded that the fund is 
still open. The Society is represented on the ad- 
morv committee of the School of Architectun- by 

and Mr. Paul Ogden 
,T,i. Ibe hducatiou in Architecture Committee 
report that Mr. A. E. Corbett f.l.J has in hand 
tlic preparation of a map of buil^gs of architec¬ 
ture intereBt in the ncighbourbocNl. A first proof 
ts shortly to he issued, and meuibens are aakc'd to 
revise any section with which they are acquainted; 
the itinp. It is hoped, may serve as a guide Ui the 
antiquary, and he a help to the architectural stu¬ 
dent in search of subjecte for study. The follow¬ 
ing oflicers and Members of ('ouncU were elected 
I resident: .Nfr. .1. W. Beaumont [/•’.]; Pke 
/ reii./c«/s Xlcssrs w. A. Royh- F.j. and John 

Mr. l aul Ogileii [/-.}; Attistanl Hon. Sfcrrlary: 
Sir. George Drown; Mrmbtrt of Council: Pro 

i ir'o-nHorsfall F,;. 

t i ‘ii «* *’• ***“ Taylor, 

Jcdui 11. \\oodliouHC ;F.'. P. S. Worthingtoi/^.:. 

^'ibbons [.1,., Gotlfrey 
THE ABEUBEEX SfK’lETV. 

Annual Meeting. 

The Sixth Annual Meeting was hehl on the 
Ist Match 1!)0I, when the Rejiorl of the Council 
waa^bmitted and adopted. The membership of 

nrl tw^nty-ono. The folloaing 

are the ofhcc-^arers and Council for llHM-0.5 ; 
Prf:inir»t: Mr. Arthur Clvm* r/'l- 
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T i« a bold action on my part to presume to speak on an architectural subject before 



this the leading Society of British Architects, even when I am fortified by the request 


of your President, and 1 must premise tlmt I have neither the training nor ox|)erience 
to entitle me to speak with authority, which I do not pretend to do. 

The colleges which have come down to us from the fourteeutli and fifteenth i-enturies 
were all built on much the same plan. A court or quadrangle was enclosed by buildings 
which conUined a chapel, a hall, a library, kitchens, buttery, lodgings for the master 
or head, rooms for the fellows and their pupils, and an entrance j^teway with a porter s 
lodge. The chaiiel was of coursir on the iiorili or on the south side of the ipiadrangle, 
and the court was accordingly plwed as nearly as poBsible east and west, and was generally 
approximately a square. The huildings enclosing the college court were nowhere more than 
one room in width. Thus the chapel, the hall, the library, all hail windows on two of their 
opposite sides, and this is true also of the principal parts of the kitchen, Ac., and of most of 
the rooms for the master and fellows. 

The advantages of the grouping of the various parts of a college round an enclosed court are 
obvious, providing as it does for security against thieves and undesirable strangers from without, 
for quiet retirement and 8eclnsi«»n within. Of late years, however, the additions to colleges 
have rarely taken the form of u completely enclosed court, and it is interesting to consider the 
reasons for this change in plan. Tlie courts of colleges built in Cambridge liefore the sixteenth 
century were all small; they were all more or less rectangular, and their dimensions rary 
from 70 feet to 150 feet. The buildings enclosing these ancient courts were never more than 
two floors ill height i probably one of the reasons for this was that in no college' were there 
more than a very few fellows, so that (here w'as no need for more rooms than were provided 
by the arrangement. Whether this was so or not. and whether the same rci^n was the 
cause of Uio limitation in the width of the buildings to one room only, it is certain that these 
two points, lowness and narrowness, are imi>ortant points in the question as to the desirability 
of the pbin of an enclosed court. 

To the lowness of the huildings is. I lieliove, in great measure due the beauty and feeling 
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of rest that soems to penatlo these old conrta. It is certainly true that there is somcthine 
oppressive in a siuall court snrruunded by high buildings. ^ 

And in a large court it would ecom that lowness of the enclosing buildings Is in itself a 
cause of l;eauty. Let any one stand in the Great Court of Triiiitv College. Cambridge • he 
at once f^*ls what a beautiful court it is. And if he consMers to what this la^auty is ,l«e he 
will Me that It IS not to any continuous decoration of the component parts; he will, 1 think 
admit that it is duo partly to the great size of tlio court (it measures alKmt 300 fwt bv'*»7r» fwt) 
partly to the irrcgiilarily of the buildings, but chietly to the quiet simplicity of tho'low ranges’ 
of college r(»me which make up two of its sides, and which iiioilestiv permit the greater 
heights of the gates, of the chajK*!. and of the hall to assert themselv;^. In one comer is 
the mod^n biulding containing the Combination Room of three floors with large sash windows • 
Uie eflfi-ct of this building is fortunately lost in the vastness of the Burroiindincs ; but let the 
siKsdator try to imagine the two ancient sides of the court to be replaced by these so-called 
improved Georgian buildings, and he will realise how much our ancient courts owe to the fact 
Unit their builders "ere ^ntent with a very simple fayade and a height of two rtoo.-s only. 
The recent eiample of Keble College, Oxford, illustrates Uii.s point. There a court of ample 
size IS encloH;-d by lofty buildings of three doors, whose heiglit is intensified by the level of 
the ground in the centre of the court Ixing somewhat lower than at the sides. It will 1 h- 
obnoiis to an observer how much more beautiful the efret‘t of the whole court would have berm 

the Ofi ^ two doors only, so as to allow 

of Ih. '* ■ •“ *•'' li- 

nn •i«‘I*'«>8 iJown Uie height of buildings, at anv rate 

on be south side of a court ; iii that the higher the huilding the more sunlight U cut off 

hj It from the interior of the court. It may Ik. for this reason that we generally find the 
chapel ulaceil on the noHh aiM,. «= iw,:_ t _.i... .• .uuu uw 


II I 1 , "7“ college, no noiimieil his court on the south 

Jn'Ihn 'r r onlv so but 

t n or • r r n-'' •'«’ •"*“ expressly forhi.lden 

the erection of any building winch shall completely enclose this court on the soutli side “ lest 

.... "■ 

In contrast to the unxiefy of Hr. Cains lest the free admission of sunlight and air into 

air and the admiBsion of dircKt sunlight into rooms of so little importance. ()uite receiitlv 
an attempt hn.s been made by greatly enlarging the windows to improve the apisairance and 
lighten the glofiminess of these rooms, with no doubt a certain amount of suceiJs. 

\\ ith regard to the planning of the arrangement of hall, chaiK-l. master’s lodge kitchens 

Ae. dws not seem |k.ssi hie to say ranch generally, as so much .leiKiids on the cirnimstaiict' 
of the site anil on the requirements of a college. wrtiimsiaiice 

It may be noticed lliat the arrangement by which the hiiildiiigs wore in general onlv 
one room deep caused the kitchens, Ac. to be- placed at one end of the hall; an aC'glmlml 
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which hue Uie advantage «)f keeping the odours of the cooking to some extent out of the liall. 
At the kitchen end of the liall it was custouiarj' to have a passage going right through the 
Imilding and cut off from the hull by a screen with a gallery above. In modem times the 
passage has in many cases become a thoroughfare leading from the old court to newer courts 
l)eyoml. with the co'ns&pient disadvantjige that all the kitchen service now passes acroM the 
busy thoroughfare. The plan, adopted in several instances in the last century, of building 
the hall over the kitchen has an obvious advantage in economy of space, but it greatly favours 
the admission of the air from the kitchen into the hall, a drawback which certainly did not 
seem serious to Salvin, the architect of the new hall at Caius; for until aUut ten ye^ 
ago the windows (which are on l>oth sides of the hall) were arranged to open on one side 
of the hall only. The advent of tlie electric fan. however, enables us to a great extent to put 

an end to tliis difticulty. _ . ^ . 

The ]»osilion of the hall recently built at Girton College is obviously convenient. It is 
placed at some distance from the students’ rooms, and is approached by the students from two 
directions, through an enclosed passage or cloister opening into the ball on its south side, 
while the kitchens are placed in a seiwirate building on the north side of the ImU. It might 
jHirhaps 1 h‘ excusable to remark that the hall of Caius College, being above the kitchen, was 
provided with an oak boarded lloor, instead of the stone or marble floor usual in a ground-floor 
building; and that this has been found useful (in a way which 1 fancy was not foreseen by Uie 
builders thereof); it makes a capital floor for dancing on the occasion of the annual college ball 
in the Xlay Term, and is much patronised by Fellows’ wives for children’s dances. 

Now 1 turn to the arrangement of the ranges of sets of rooms for Master, fellows, 
and students. In the olden time the Master simply hud his one or two rooms in which he 
lived, a bachelor; as were all inmates of colleges in those days. These rooms were generally 
between the hall (at the further end of it from the kitchen* and the library. But in modern 
times the MusUt of a college re.jnires a g<X)d house with all Uie offices imd belongings of a 
inmleni residence. So that the b-dges of our day are either curious and intcresUng con¬ 
glomerations of buildings gradually aimexc«l or added by successive masters, or are brand-, 
new modern mansions built on detached sites in recent Umes ; to criticise them would be to 
criticise a series of houses built at various periods in the last three centuries. 

We come, therefore, to the fellows and students rooms. 

In tlie ancient biiililiugs the accommodation providetl for each fellow consisted, m 
general, of one large room. This room was enclosed by its siwrt-door which oi>ened on to a 
staircase or mssage, and in marly ail cases the <lepth of the room was the same as that of 
the building. Thus the rooms were lighted by windows on two opposite sides; the walls were 
generallypanelletl with wood; the fl»K)r was more or less roughly laid with oak slabs, and 
there wis a large fireplace with a wide and oiieu chimney, and an overhanging mantel above a 
flat lieartbhtone. In this one room a fellow or tutor would live with his two or three pupils. 
There might U> in the recess between the chimney and the outer walls, a small study ui which 
the tutor worked by day. but at night the tutor and bis pupils all slept ui the b.rge rwm. 
It should l)e noticed that these rooms were in some ways admirably adapt^ for a hedthj 
abode for sc-vexal inmates. Tlie windows on opposite sides of the room prov.dcnl mei^ for a 
through current of air at any Ume. The fact that two opi>os.te walls were oatWc walls 
ensured that sunlight should in every case In; admiltetl at some timi? in Uie day. no matter 
what the a«iH.>ct of the room. In the floors and walls were plenty of chinks and cracks through 
which air could get into and out of the room ; while the chimney was m section m^y times 
greater than the modern chimney, measuring, as it often does, only J mches bj U mches. 
Any one who has Uved as 1 have throughout the year m such a room knows that whUe it is 
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“ ‘■‘"""S ^ » “'v™ «tuirv, anlo« it 

18 crowued hy u large Dumber of men. 

Tl.«« it ,.ill be 8 «n that the ,,Iu„ of ll.e sets of chamW.rs or ineu'B rooms in tl.e ancient 
of ZU"’-' . T*'® >^“U.linK waa merely alice<l up by the insertion of 

llTZlcl . r' PartUions. with staircases of one flight at the pro,>er intervals, 

nr. in to euntaiuing living rooms have !o be divided 

r<^>m TnV T sitting-room, a l.edroom, and a ,>antry. or gyp'a 

irZ'asi. " ".r "T™’’®*' of these sets of rooms are re<,aiftHl 

of ^ arranged as ,«ssible. it will 1)0seen that the problem 

of budding additional college rooms is m these days somewhat more complex than formerly. 

usual that each set should Ih> enclosed by a stout door called the oak or sport-door, and it 
miist be remomlHired that the set is practically a suudl house or •• flat " (witlmut kitchen and 

health anT-^’ r ' T‘® ^ lor I'ahitation in 

calf (T ThT iir' if possible, be oUerved in all 

l?rtha, Jf ««ttmg-room slmuld have some sunlight; ,-i) the bedroom should have not 

0,1 5 ^ 7 ‘'1''“'® I of Bimee that can U- 

mi.ans of renuktion, (d) There should be a possibility of providing for the .smsage of a 
current of fresh mr through the rooms when the si^rt-door is closed; and for this ^riKise 
the endows of the sitting-room and betlroom should not aU face the same way ^ * 

1. o«ri,^S ""'ur.T‘ ‘“"'T r" “"-I i‘ “ -»>» '-Ucl. ia .|.l U. 

« oitrlooked. As has been stud, a set of rooms should lie n‘garded as a separate houi • it 

f r«,uirement 8 of a house. In all building bye-laws 

o r^nt times great steess is hud upon the provision of air spme both in Ujo front and^ in the 

hack of a Imihhng; and for a very good reason. In order to change the air in a room 

Ih ctmlff y that a through current of air slioulf In, sot up in it. 

Of course If a tire is burning ,n a room, the chimney is a mechanical moans of ventilation and 
^ts as a suction pump. Uking out of a room a considerable -luantity of air iier minute' and 
cons^iuently causing an ciual ijuantity of different air to enter. This air Liters from the 

ui IS fresh the lire wi 1 inechamcally keep the rwm well vcntilaUsl. It might Im* worth while 
b. note here that we have the authority of Dr. Shaw, F.U.S., Director of the Meteorological 
Ofatt for the statement that a fire in an ordinary grate fa a mechanical means of ventiliilion 
suthciont. roughly speaking, far/.«r iK-rsons. But as in this country wo do iml k^rirl 
lurning ol the year round, and we do not as yet, in ordinary circumstances, provide any other 

bio«„g o„ud. ^ «. jthrir ' 

c-iTUu, ol .lo,iorU„,. .ill bo „p i„ ,h„ 1 , i,u,,„ ,oom (of . 1 .. Itor" „lT” „ox 

rJlio !ir in ll »' tt» «i,.,lo», but >or,- litUo rW« «iU UUio nl.oo 

111 Iho mr in Uio looiii. Tbai u to my a •iiiKlo o|aii ninilo*. aail no other oiionina is not an 
.IBcii n moan, ol voablation. If lliora ia . d,in.no, in tbo mom aitb 0 ^ 7 ,'. . jl™ 
itaiiBlit It a ill imiiroi o inaltom coiiaiilerabl, ; bill to vontUaU. b, oiw oiain n iiiclo. only ia 
iko tr^uig to get circulation, in a room crowded with guests at aii “at home ” tbrnnol ^ 
aolitaryiloor. Thm-ia no oiroolalioo, only diatnrlaia™. 

It aMm^ IlK-ii. to bo ol groat importanoo that over, lot ol rooma should be proyidtd irilb 
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Hdequate means for summer ventilation by arranging that the windows of sitting-room and 
bedroom should not all Itmk tJir Mint tray ; for it is then ]X)ssible by ujMning windows looking 
to diflfcreiit points of the com)>as8 to set up a through draught. 

I prooeed now to consider how the points which 1 have laid down us desirable in a set of 
rooms can best be obtained, regard being had to economy of sitace and the convenience of 
service. 

Economy of 8|utcc- in nearly all cases demands that we shall have buildings of three doors 
and on attic, and the colleges nearly always ask that at least eight sets of rooms shall be 
provided on each staircase. One reason for this (besides economy of space) is that for con¬ 
venience of service it is an advantage to have them so arranged, liecause a scout or bedmaker 
can attend to at least eight sets. 

The question therefore arises, why not put four sets of rooms on each door approached 
by one staircase ? This would give, with two doors and an attic, cither ten or twtdve rooms to 
each staircase, and would economise frontage s{mce. This arrangement, if a plan conld be 
devised firce from objections, would have many obvious advantages. It would seem, however, 
that this is not very easy. 

I know of only one instance in Oxford or Cambridge in which the arrangement of four 
sets of rooms on a door has been adopteil. I give a rough diagram of the plan. In it 
A,, A,, A,, A, are the sitting-rooms; a,, a,, u,, n, the bed¬ 
rooms; D is the scout’s hole or gyp-room. The plan is 
open to the following objections: (1) It will be seen that 
when the sport-dtiors hiding to the lobby, e, are shut, 
there is no {Kiesibility of a through ventilation of any one 
of the four sots of rooms, except through one of the others; 

(2) c,, c„ c,, c, are {mssages which are without direct light 
or ventilation ; (3) the lobby, e, is badly lighted and badly 
ventilated. The {larticular building in question faces cast 
and west, so that both the sitting-room and l>edroom in 
each set gets some sun; it is obvious that if the buildings 
faced north and south, the north sets would have practically no sunlight in either 
room. 

Of these objections none are, I think, fatally serious except the first. No house, probably 
no dat (but 1 am not familiar with the byelaws concerning fiats), would now bo allowed by 
any byelaws to be built back to back with another house, and therefore I think that no set 
of college rooms should be allowed to be so built. So far as 1 know, no other solution of this 
problem has been suggested, and it may therefore be said to be best to have only two 
sets of rooms on a door on each staircase. It follows from this tliat, in general, tlie 
silting-i-oom and bedroom windows will look in opiKwite directions and our building will have 
a front and a back, if wo agree and call the/rout the elevation in which are the sitting-room 
windows. (It will be remembered that in ancient college buildings the living rooms bad 
windows on two opposite sides, so tliut in those days there was no front and no back to the 
buildings.) 

Can we now give any answer to the question, Wliat is the best typical arrangement of sets 
of college rooms ? A great deal must, of course, diqwnd on the site available, and a great deal 
on the aspect of that site. If we accept the rule that sitting-rooms must look into the 
“ court," or what takes the place of o court, and are agreed that a sitting-room should have 
sunlight at some time in the day, it will follow that a range of college rooms must not bo 
pliiced on the south side of a " court." 
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This r«:stiU, althongh here iirrived at for quite tliffcrent reasons, fortiitmteh* agrees witlj 
the statute t»f Iir. Caius, viz. that a ** court" sliould Ijo open on the south. 

After a careful comparison of plans which have Immjii adopted in recent times at l>oth 
Oxford and Cambridge, it seems to mo that the plan recently adopted, quite independently, 
by Mr. t'hanipnejs at New College. Oxford, and by .Messrs. Aston Webb and Ingress Bell at 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, is one of the ta-st. 

The arrangement is here shown in figs. •.» luid H, giving a iwrtion of the plans of St. 
Michaers court. This building faces south-west towards a narrow court. The staircase is on 
the north-east, and is approached from the court through a passage about four feet wide. 
On the ground floor on each aide of this passage is a set of rooms, of wliich the keeping rooms 
face south-west, the^ i>edrooms north-east; the gj p-rooms also face north-c-ast (a goo<l as[)ect 
fora |>antry). .\gain, when the s|)ort-door8 are shut, the opeuing of a window in sitting-room 
and l>edroom, one on each side of the building, gives excellent ventilation; so that these 
rooms satisfy the hygienic conditions already laid down. The staircase is thoroughly well 
ventilated; with a window open on the staircase, air can blow right through the building 
from tlie entrance i)a.ssage to this window. On the first floor, as the space over the entrance 
passage IS available, we have the whole frontage to the south at our di8i*osal for dirisiou 
between the two sitting-rooms. In the plan adopted at Caius CoUoge the space over this 
passage IS all thrown into one room, making the rooms on each side of unequal size; at 
New College, Oxford, this space is divided equally between the two sitting-rooms. 

In fig. No. 1 is shown the arrangement adopted in the Tree Court at Caius College in 
the u«w buildings by Mr. Waterhouse, R.A., in 1870. Fig. 5 sl.ows the same space arranged 
n. accordiuice wiUi Messrs. Aston Webb and Bell's plan in order that a comisirison of the two 
may Jiow their re8iH..ctive advantages. One objection to No. 1 is that the ga p-room opens 
directly on to the staircase landing and is not included within the sport-door. This was done 
in 1870 after careful consideration, and for the reason tliut it was origiiiallv proiKised to pro¬ 
vide in t^h gy-p-room a ,.nk and waste for the use- of the hi-dmaker. If this had lieeii done 
it would have been obviously undesirable to put the gyp-room u ithiri the set of rooms, as there 
would then have been a direct communication wiUi the drains chwe to the bedroom. It was 
subsoiiueutly decided not to provide a waste in the gyji-rooms, and by a slight alfrraUon these* 
rooms could have bt-eii included witliin the sport-door, an alteration which wUl prolmhlv 
some (lay be mode. A more important objection is that the staircase has no indei>endeiit 
fkrou.;/. ventilation. This, again, is not a very vital ohjecUon. But the great adUntage 
of I Ian No, o over I Inn No. 4 is that the first gives the whole of the front above the ground 
floor to the sitting-rcwms, thus giving an opiwrtunity of oinuiing additional windows, and 
therefore providing additional sunlight and air for those rooms. 

The rule that a court set aside for sets of rooms only should have no buildings on its 
wuth hide has Ikcii very generally obseried iu recent additions to colleges in Oxford and 
(ttiiihridge, so that these additions have usually taken the form of a straight line, or of an L. 

u " sitting-room should face north, it is clear 

that adifhcultyari^s in the (iiq/fr* of the U and of the L; and thia brings mo to another mint 
on which I fibould like to say Honiothiiig. 

It will be obvious to those examining the new buildings in Oxford and Cambridge that 
when the general plan of a building has been settled, it has been the custom in planning out 
the aU .1 ted space into se-ts of rooms to practically choose a certain arrangement and then 
rrprat that arrangement on each staircase. It Imppcued in the recent work at Caius College 
that a certain irregular site, covered by a row of houses of different sizes, had to be replac^ 
iafterpuUingdowu the houses) by a college building containing se*t8 of rooms, and it was 
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essential tlmt practically the same cubic space should l>e occupied by the moms as was then 
occupied by the houses. The irregularity of the site was such that uniformity of plan could 
only l)e attainml by sacrifice of space. The college bail Uiorefore to determine how far 
irregularity of plan WTis objectionable. They had had experience of uniformity of plan in the 




no. a. 


*T, tirHtD.'k UOXYOU A»I< 1U»*» '"lUJD*. rAMtnllHI*. 

WaU«rh 0 U 8 e building in 1870, and after careful consideration they decided that in their 
opinion irregularity of plan was desirable raUier than otherwise, and the architects wore 
instructed to give as much variety in the sixe and shape (within certain limits) of the rooms as 
thov conveniently could. Probably in this we are only following the fashion of the day; for 
in the plans which one sees nowadays of many country houses and town mansions, one cannot 
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help being atmek bv the irregularity' of the plans, and by the %'ariety of the aiae and shape 
of the rooms. The result in our new court at Cains is that hardly two sets of rooms, out of 
fifty, arc exactly alike. 

The irregular site of St. Micliael’s Court is practically an L with an angle at the corner 
of ttliout 1'20". And it is the solution adopted by our architects of the problem of how to 
deal with the corner that seems to me instructive. The plan which 1 have advocated for a 
straight building is still kept, but the rooms, ]>articularly the sitting-rooms, take a very 
unusual shape. The arrangement is shown in figs. 2 and H. 

Here, then, seems a solution of the difficulty of how to deal with a comer of an L or a 
U which, provided you do not exact the condition tliat all rooms shall be rectangular, avoids 
many objections. In order to illustrate the advantages of the arrangement. I have adapted 
it to the first floor of the building in the corner of the Tree Court of Caius College, in order 
that we may comi)are it with the existing arrangement. The two arrangements are shown in 
figs.^ 4 and 5. The new plan [fig. 5] gives two sets of rooms, with sitting-rooms, each facing 
S.\\., of very irregular shapes. The shape, however, seems me to be not uncomfortable. 
It provides an ample staircase well ventilated, with good space for bc<lroom and gyp-room. 
The existing pbui [fig. 4] provides two sets of rooms which in size and HhajHi are excellent, but 
one set has all its windows looking north. And as the building looks on to a narrow lane with 
high buildings on the op{>osite side, the rooms, notwithstanding their goo<l size and shape, 
are not popular. The corresponding rooms on the ground fioor are practically unsuitable for 
habitation, and are iiscd as offie»*8. The other set of rooms has windows all of wliicb look 
in only one direction—viz. east; and they therefore trunsgreas the rule laid down al»ovc. 
Fortunately, the street on this side is wider, anti there is an opening in the opposite side of 
the street, so that these rooms do gel a certain amount of sunlight. 

In comparing these two plans it must be rememb<*rc<l that with a clear site a consider¬ 
able amount of motlifieation could la* introduced iii the proposetl comer arrangement; but 
from our exi>crience with the irregular rooms in St. Miclmtd’s Court, it would seem that 
mere irregularity of abaiHi is no detriment to a colltge room. The important points are: 
Is it comfortable? Has it sunlight? Is it airy ? 

The points which I have veuliired to attempt to emphasise in the planning of college 
rooms^ are iu the main three; (1) the desirability of having some sunlight in the sitting- 
room In nil cases; (2) the im{N)rtanco of it being |N>8sibIe to set up a through current of air 
through every set of rooms indepeudeiitly of the staircase; (8) the desirability of having a 
through current of air through the staircase itself. And I have given a plan of seta of rooms 
which provide all these advantages in rooms facing south or east or west. 

It is also suggested that the plan of an enclosed c*>urt is not suitable wheu the enclosing 
huilduigs are lofty, and if a court must l»e enclosed on the south, it would serve la'st that 
the hdl or chaiHjl or master's lodge, or any building other than one occujiicd bv sets of rooms, 
should occu])y the s<»uth side. 

The imiiit which is here raised, ns to the desirability of having witidows in living rooms 
on more than one side, applies with <M|uaI or greater force to all rooms intende<l to he usevl as 
chapels, halls, lecture-rooms, laboratories, or class-rooms. It would seem tliat unless such 
roonm ore provided with an efficient system of mwhnnical ventilation in summer as well as 
in winter they should never lie built without windows, or at least opvmingB to the outer air on 
two opjMttiu walls. 

!• inally, I would venture to plead with Architects not to grudge a largo share of attention 
to the use to which a proposed building is to be put. While the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge owe a great debt to great Architects of the past century and of the present day. 
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yet we have to lament many miaUikea. AVTielher these mistakes wore «lue in any particular 
caM to the Architect, or to the committee entrusted with the duty of instructing the Architect 
it is often not possible to say. But when we find an addition to' a library with a very artistic 
and efifective ele\'Btion, in which the windows are far too small for their purpose*, and the 
ground-floor rooms are actually nnfit for use on account of their dampness; when we see 
college rooms, with the sitting-rooms looking north, on a dusty and nois%* street, instead of 
south, into a .luiet and sunny court, presumably because the 'elevation towards the street 
smteil that arrangement; when wo have an ornamental building put up for the use of 
University Press, with windows so small that the building is practically useless; when we 
hear of a ^ries of lecture rooms of costly and elaborate design so wanting in effective means 
of ventilation that they are described by those condemned to use them as pfttiUntial; I think 
we may fairly appeal to Architects to first consider carefully the use to which n building is 
to be put liefore they design their facade. I fancy I remember seeing a report of a a|)eech by 
your President in which ho advised Architects not to put all they knew into a faijude; I would 
ask them to spare a large nhare of their genius and experience for the planning of the 
building. Surely the chief lieauty of a building is that which arises out of its fK-rfect adaptation 
to the uses for which it is designed; and often difficulties of site or arrangement suggest 
variety in treatment of the exterior which, springing ns it does from the requirements of the 
plan, 18 a source of picasun* to all who are familiar with the convenience provided. 

“ A thing of lieauty is a joy for ever.” But how can a building which is unsuitable for 
its purpose lie a source of joy to those who have to use it ? flow can a college building which 
IS not healthy and pleasant to live in lie a source of satisfaction to the memliers of thecollcgi* 
even if the fni^ade is in itself greatly admired ? Is it not imssible that the taste of the next 
generation may condemn that very* facade? and where then will be the lieauty of the building? 
>\’herea8 a building eminently suited for its purpose must ipso faetn lie superior to the 
influences of time and taste; it has in itself the essence of beauty ; it is a source of satisfaction 
to all who use it. \ building, to lie a thing of real beauty, must lie a jov, not only to the 
passer-by, but to those whose lives are spent within its walls. 


DISCUSSION. 

The President. Mr. Astox Wkbu, H.A., F.8.A.. in the Chair. 


Mu. BASIL (’HAMPXKY8, who rose at tlie 
invitation of the President, said it was but a 
short time since he had delivered himself on tho 
same subject in that room.* lie would, however, 
make a few remarks that had occurred to him 
(luring the reading of Mr. Lock’s very excellent 
and practical Paper. Of course tho author hud 
dwelt more upon tho practical than upon tho 
historical. The whole systeiii of college moms 
WHS absolutely transformed in tho sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. The old plan was 
that there should be one large room whore a 

• "The PUnnins of Coltruislt. Baildingiu” b» lUuil 
ChumpneT*. B.A.: R.I.B.\.. Third Seri**. Vol.X 

p. anr.. 


Mwter of Arts and students slept together, and 
adjoining this, generally opening out of It, were 
two small studies. Many of these survive in the 
oln building at New (.'ollc^e* When that wm 
the case a very small college would accommodate 
a great many students, and supposing that one 
of thew sets took one master and possibly 
httIf-a.dor.en students, there would lie, for the 
same building, accommodation for six times as 
many as when the time came for each student to 
have a separate pair of rooms. The adaptation 
nsnally was that the large room was uken to lie 
till! undergraduate’s sitting room, one of the small 
studies was taken to bo hU Imdroom. and the 
other sorvwl for the o p-room. There were num¬ 
bers of college buildings surviving in Oxfoni in 
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which the old partitions remain exactly as they 
were at the time they were built in the fourteenth 
or fifteenth century; it was simplv the uses of the 
rooms that had been altered. Tlial, of course, 
affected both the i|Utt8tion of hei^'ht and of siite. 
In the old days, when the accommodation was put 
to so much larger puqtoscs, they did not want to 
build upwards, and two floors were probably 
enough. In the later buildings for Urn moat part 
were two fioors and an attic. If the promoters of 
the present day—as be understood Mr. Lock to 
say—required three floors and an attic he very 
much regretted it. He had rarely seen throe 
floors and an attic which had not looked to him 
altogether too high for collegiate purpo^. He 
had so far been fortunate in persuading his clients 
never to go beyond the two floors and an attic, 
and he hopeil in the future he might bo eijnally suc- 
cetfsful. He had dwelt on that point in his last 
i’apcr, and mentioned two or three buildings which 
did not satisfy him from the esthetic side; and of 
course there was this practical side, tlmt college 
M'rvani.s felt the wear and tear of the stairs \cry 
considerably. Only the other day, the Bursar of 
one of the colleges fur whom he prepared certmn 
plans, impressed upon him the necessity of making 
the stairs not oulv easy in tlioinselves, hut taking 
off the wear and tear by putting down lead or 
something of that kind, bocaui^ the servants were 
constantly complaining of the staircase. ^Silh 
regard to Ute sir.o of quadrangles, he heartily 
BgTC 4 ^d with ifr. Lock that if they could poMtbly 
leave the south side open, closet! by a railing, 
or what not, it was an ononnous advantage 
tt) the whole huilding. They could not always 
secure that tlie sitting-rooms in a college shouhl 
have a south HS{)ect, but wherever it was |H»8ible 
it ought to be done. He thoroughly agreed with 
the idea of through ventilation where it could be 
obtained, and this involved the moot jwint 
whether there should be a door from the sitting- 
room to the bedroom; and, of course, settled the 
point in favour of the door. With regard to the 
Masters' Court at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
he felt with Mr. Lock tlmt the siite of the 
ijuadrauglo was al>solute]y insufficient. He was 
one of the first occuinuits of a set of these 
rooms when they were built, hut fortunately ho 
happened on rooms which looktsl out into All 
Saints' I’ossage, and so got plenty of light and 
air; but some of his friends, who looked into the 
quadrangle, luul since met with various nnhappy 
rates. Whether it was due to the snudlness of the 
quadrangle or not he could not »ay. Howeveq he 
had an airy and well-lit room and had survive*!. 
Some very carious and interesting thmgs luid 
come to light abont tlie kind of way in which 
college rooms were used by tlie mastere of the 
colleges. lie hud lately had an instance of a 
warden of the last century who used, whenever 
the Fellows went ilown for the Lung X'acation, to 


burrow into their rooms, and when they came 
hack they found no rooms to receive them: they 
had l>ccn ahsorlied into the master's lodge. Nearly 
a whole side of the quadrangle had been so incor¬ 
porated, and the poor Fellows were left to whistle 
for their accommodation. A question of con¬ 
siderable importance, which Mr. Lock had only 
touched upon indirectly, was whether fireplaces 
should be considered to be a necessity in bed¬ 
rooms. He, iiersonally, had no great belief in 
the ventilating power of fireplaces when there 
were no fires in them. Thev w'crc as apt to work 
downwards as upH’ords, and when they worked down¬ 
wards they introduced a sooty sort of atmosphere 
into the room, which was apt to do rather more 
barm tlian good. In his experience the fireplaces 
in the college bolrooms had very rarely been used. 
Nowadays they were not so dependent on windows 
as they used to be; thev bsid various means of 
obtaining ventilation which were not known to 
their ancestors; Tobin ventilators had great a<l- 
vantages, and were exceedingly useful things to 
introduce into rooms. There was a rather larger 
aestion be wanted ta mention as a possible new 
eiiarture. In tlie first place, as to gyp-rooms, a* 
they ctlle*l them at Cambridge, or scents' holes, 
as they were called at Oxford: it bad been the 
tendency lately at Oxford to make one fair-sized 
room answer for a whole staircase. It had been 
found ver}' useful to have a somewhat large gyp- 
room or scout's hole containing a gas, or some 
other, stove, so that they could get hot water at 
any time without having to oppress themselves 
with a fire. As to cool-stores, if they were planning 
rather close, and bod not many spare spaces, it 
a'ss a little difficult to get stowage for each under¬ 
graduate's coal. Of course, there were various 
ways of meeting that each man could have his 
little coal store in the basement, and the sen'ant 
could bring it up; but that meant a good deal of 
labour, and it would bo better to get the man who 
brought in the coal to put it where it would lie 
handy. Speaking in the presence of a Bursar, be 
spoke with great diffidence; but it might probably 
bo that in many colleges tlicro would be a regular 
rate chargeable for coals, that there would be a 
common store, and that it would not be necessary 
to assign to every man bis exact liulo quantity of 
coals. On the whole he was inclined to think that 
theindividualcoal-bins,oral any rate the individual 
supply of coals to each undergraduate, might bo 
simplified. Baths ho found were more and uioru 
nuMcd. It would, he thought, be easy to supply, 
for a set of college rooms with so many staircases 
together, a number of baths which might be used 
by roster, or in some other way. They would be 
a'must desirable adjunct. The principal point of 
all was the staircase arrangement. He had lately 
hiid to meet the problem of getting the largest 
possible number of rooms into a verj’ limited 
space, and be found that he could get this far 
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better by milking the staireaM external to the 
main block, and of the spiral tyw*. Ixwking at 
the plans on the walla it would' to seen that, to 
use an American phrase, the staircase cut a big 
chunk out of the building. If it could be pro¬ 
jected, the opportunity would be niforded of a 
picturesque feature, and, in addition, the general 
parallelogram of the building would be relieved 
of any diminution by the sUircase He had not 
done this yet; he was going to tlo it for the llrat 
time, and perhaps a year or two hence be would 
lie able to tell better how it worked out, and how 
it siiit^ in actual use. Ho found that with a 
very limited sjiacc he woa able to save on one 
side of an open quadrangle 11 feet and on the 
other side 22 feet bj,' adopting this plan, and as 
the space was excessively valuable, it seemed that 
there were at least advantages in it. Whether 
where there was ample space and munev this 
was the totter method ho was not prepared to 
say, but he did not sec at present that there were 
any necessary disadvantages attending the plan. 
However, be spoke as a iierson about to embark 
on an experiment, and with the diflidence which 
was becoming to people in such a position. 

Mu. EI)M .\lll) S. I’lilOR, M.A., expressed the 
extreme pleasure it had lieen to him to come to Urn 
meeting, and for many reasons. First. Mr. Lock 
was an old friend of his. and it wa.s always a plea¬ 
sure* to hear him speak ; secondly, it was alwnvs a 
pleasure to hear an expert speak upon a subject ho 
knew tlioroughly. Mr. Lock had toon manag¬ 
ing a college for some considerable number of 
years, and knew exactly what a college was, what 
a college noeilrd, and wliat a college was used for. 
That led him to mention the third rea.<«ii of his 
pleasure, whicli was probably that of all of them 
vix. that tliey as architects had heard that evening 
a lay speaker, somebody outside their own jiarti- 
cularview. It was not only healthy, but, with 
regard to architecture, it was very iiccessarv for 
them every now and tlien to consider that there 
was another view outside their own as architects. 
Ho remomtored at the Congres.s of Architects 
held some years ago the subject under discussion 
drifted into the function of architocls, and a 
s|>eaker eloouently, and at great length, put for¬ 
ward how the arcbiU.ct was the all niuf even*, 
thing: ho was tlio lieginningond end of pmcticallv 
function nioclcm life. Ho thought tho 
lime that that was going a tride tovond what was 
the caf*o ; in fact it seemed to him that after nil the 
other side was perhaps rather tnicr, that the u.sor 
was tlie all in oU. and Uint th.- architect came in 
as a Hobsidinry to tho user—that ho. in fact, deter- 
miiied rather the way in which the thing wa.s to 
be done than wl at was to to done; be contributed 
tbe imagination necessaiy to put the iiiwFa in- 
lellig.iice to the purpose for w hich it was intended 
ilr. Lock bad well rubtoil that into them. As 
regards the history of the matter, ho supposed 


thflearlioRt collegiate buildings in tho British Isles 
wore the collection of hemiita* cells, which con- 
-listed of a toll-sbapotl chaintor with a scat on one 
aide, in which the occu|>atit passed his days sitting 
in the sun- From that collection of hermito' 
cells the bnildiiig of colleges hcul gone on, step 
by step, until they came to their present position. 
Tho .Middle Ages went a lung way in the 
Charireux. At Mount Grace considerable pro¬ 
gress hail been made towards n very excellent 
colligiau* building. The fiftwntli,'sixteeiiib, 
seventeenth, and eigliteciitb centuries had all 
developed it, while now at the end of the nitie- 
teeiitli the collegiate building was shifting its 
ground and was really becoming a collection of 
riau. There were two or three tendencies in that 
direction which .Mr, Ixxrk had brought out; in the 
first place he luul shown ns quiU* inily that the 
encloseil court was no longer the best for a college 
building, but that cne side of it should be open 
towi^s the Bontii. Thus practically they were* 
ptting into the planning of flats. Another evo¬ 
lution Mr. Ohainpneys bad mentioned, that of the 
common gy p-room with a atove in it. This was 
*^^***® iiw'ay from tho collegiate arrangement of 
old times: they were reaching a new era. What 
he w-anU'd to observe was that if that were so. 
if the college was necessarily drifting into some¬ 
thing else, why sliould they go back to any time, 
however pictureH.jue, just to uke tbe stvle of 
that time and call it ••collegiate”? To ifo this 
was of necessity to make their new college build- 
ings in foniis which no longer fitted their reqiiire- 
uioiita. Ill modem college buildings there was 
idwiiys this great difference from tlie old : the old 
had a certain space atout it. there was a certain 
distance between iu windows, and a certain 
breadth of wall; the new, having to meet new 
roquireiiient.--, if it still apeil those windows and 
tned to pr^uce tlio effects of stylo, made a mess 
of It with differe nt proportions and different sues. 

1 he older collegiate styles were no longer of use 
111 college buildings; the buildings .iould to 
erectwl in the forms that grew from tlie uses to 
which they were to to devoted. 

iiT'^'- ^{••r^KTAflY (Mk. W. J. LOCKE. 

1 .A.Cantab.), referring to the common gvp-room, 
asked the auUior of tho J'aper how the hedmnkcr 
niam^eil to separate the effects of Uir* men on 
lier landing or staircase. His rooms at Caiii- 
bndgo wore arranged in this wav: you entered 
from the oak into tho sittiiig-nTOm. which led 
into the hwlroom, and that again into the gvp- 
room. His gyp-room lie used as a toth-room, 
and ho used the gyp-room of another man on the 
same landing which opened immodiatolv on to 
his oak. Consequently their butter, choew, eggs, 
beer, coals, and wood were all mixed inextricably; 
one never knew which was hU and which was the 
other man s, and the liedniaker conhl not toll 
either. 
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The Re%’. J. B. LOCK, replying to theSeeretaiy, 
ttaid that trhon thev were pUnniiig .St. Micliael’s 
Court, he went to (J.vford for the purpo^ of going 
over the now buildings erecUsl thero in the last 
fifty years. In Mr. Ifediey’s beautiful building at 
Mi^alen, he met a scout on the staircase taking 
from some rooms a tray of things down to his 
room below. Ho askixl the scout if he would 

f irefer to have a sink and wash-up place on each 
aiiding, or whether he preferreo to take even-- 
thing down to his own room ? The .scout replied 
that he much preferred to take them down to his 
own room. The result of this hint and of further 
enquiries was that in St. Michaeri Court, which 
was a building of five doors, there was at the 
bottom of the staircase a little room in which 
then* was a sink and a range, so tliat the bed- 
maker had a fire all Uie year round—a great 
advantage, they thought, for her health. In 
aildition to this, in ciicli set of rooms there was a 
gyp’room or small pantry which was intended aa 
a’ storage place for the' various provision.^ and 
beverages which the undergraduate likeil to keep 
to himself. Mr. Champnevs' remarks showed 
that he had thought a gom deal aliout the minor 
details coiinectwl with the planning of college 
rooms. He spoke of the hard work it was for 
the bedmaker to go upstairs. The architects of 
St. Michael's Court suggested tliat they should 
have wooden treads to their stairs, as quiet and 
comfortable in use; the beilmakors thoroughly 
appreciatctl the advantage of not having to go up 
and down stone stairs. As tliey were going into 
details, be might mention that the bedmakors no 
longer had to carry their water up and down 
stairs; the water was provide*! by taps upstairs, 
and there was a waste on the sUircase—he need 
not say, properly arrangeil. With regard to the 
doors between the boilroouis and sitting-roonw, 
from his point of view they were not necessary for 
ventilation because the two doors from sitting- 
room and bedroom into the lobby were so cIoto 
together. Moreover, in order to secure a free cir¬ 
culation of air, they had in all cases pot an open¬ 
ing with a bit or-iniss shutter over both thceo 
dixirs; the hit-or-miss was generally fixed open, 
which wn.^ the liesl way. Besides this thoyliad 
in llio bedrooms a separate ventilator, a ventilat¬ 
ing fine carried to the top of the building, from 
which there was an ojioning into every brfrooin 
near the ceiling. Tliofireplaces.wliiob were seldom 
used,provided an openingnoar the tloor; thus there 
was an optming at the floor and at the ceiling in 
every bedroom. The architects planned originally 
to have a hit-or-miss in those openings in the b^- 
rooms, but he took the responsibility of leaving 
theta out, as Uien? seemed to be no circamsunice 
under which they ought to be closed. That 
arrangement of ventilator and fireplace sremed to 
1)0 good, because there circulation of air would 
easily U> set up in a room with openings at the 


ceiling and at the tlcor. They bad solved the 
problem of coals with great care. Thu architects 
had planned an extremely ingenious arrangement. 
There was an orniuucntal oak front in the stair¬ 
case, and in it there was a ledge of the onhiiary 
kind meant for parcels; the shelf of the ledge 
opened and disclosed a coal-box into which two 
hundredweight of coal could bt! put; a man hud 
only to open the door of his gTO-room and he 
found bis coals ready to hand. The problem was 
to find the least size of the coal-box in which 
the coals would always fall down to the floor 
w'itliout jamming; the clerk of works had had 
five ^fi'ereiit coal-boxos made before be hit on the 
right size. This arrungeraent avoided the neces¬ 
sity of the bed-maker carrying the coals upstairs, 
and had besides other advantages. Tiie question of 
baths WAS a very pressing one. In St. Michael's 
Court they had arranged a place for them in the base¬ 
ment, and tliere was a committee just appointed 
to consider how they should be carries) out. Tbe 
solution, ho thought, would be to have two or 
three shower-baths with ilressing-ruoms, as they 
liad in the public schools. 

Mu. \V. S. CUOSS, M.A. Caiitol). [/•'.>, said 
he rose witli considerable pleasure to projiose a 
hearty vote of thanks to Mr. liock for the very 
able and practical Paper he hod been kind enough 
to give them. Most of tlieiii would remem^r 
•Mr. Cecil Rhodes's description of college dons, a 
description based, presumably, on Mr. Rhodes's 
experience of the dons at his own University; 
but gentlemen in that room who had hud deal - 
ings with the University authorities at Cambridge 
knew well that the characteristics to wliich Mr. 
Rhodes refemsl could not justlv bo applied to the 
large majority of uuuubers of Oio governing body 
of Cambridge I'niversity. In their visitor of the 
evening they were honoured by the presence not 
only of a swolar, and tbe author of a series of 
educational mathematical works which bad mate¬ 
rially assistoil to lighten the burden of many an 
unfortunate undergraduate in his struggles with 
the inevitable and to him highly unnecessary 
examinations, which in many cases emliitterod his 
Uiiiverrity career, but they na*l also the pleasure 
of meeting a gentleman to whom the members of 
his own college wore under a great debt of grati¬ 
tude for tbe very able and successful manner in 
which ho had administered its finances for so 
many years i>ast. In other words Mr. Lock, in 
addition to his vorieil accomplishiuents, was an 
excellent man of business. He had, too, shown 
thorn that evening tliat had he diiecU^ his atten¬ 
tion to architecture ho could scarcely have failed 
to attain high rank in one or more of its branches, 
lie recently liad the pleasure, tmder Mr. Lock's 
guidance, of inspecting the beautiful new build¬ 
ings with which the President had enriched the 
ancient University imd town of Cambridge, and 
the keen interest which Mr. Lock evinced in every 
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detwl of thu internal arraiigemunuof the structnrc 
tiiKuc one wifih timl the general public would take 
a similar keen interest in ami show as great an 
apiircciationof the architect's labour and thouRhl. 

Alic !!• («. lilBKRSON [F.], in acoonding the 
vote of thanks, wiid that over the entrance gatewav 
to the building in Hose Crescent, Caiubridge. which 
had been refernsl to, there was some excccdinglv 
beautiful caning, ainl in that caning were the 
hgurcs of two little nude liojrs. Ho bolievod there 
was some discussion nt Cambridge as to whom those 
UtUe boys reprcsenteil, and the final opinion was 
that Uier ropresenteil l»r. Gon\illo and Hr. Caimi 
08 “ children in finance,” a reference, of course, 
to the remarks by Mr. Hhodes ,i of L’ni- 

versity authorities in their business relations. He 
felt with the last speaker lliat they had a I'ni. 
versity nrofessor with them tliat evening whose* 
practical side bud been shown, not onlv in finance 
M a college bursar, but also in building. Hut one 
had also a glimpse during his remarks of an 
artistic as well as a practical side, although re¬ 
pressed, ami possibly not acknowledgnl: in deal¬ 
ing with those old courts there were certain refer- 
ences to the low reposefulnesa of the buildingi. 
which, althongh slight, were very feeling. That 
Iw him^ to make one reference to a suggestion 
that stresses should project into the court rather 
than be placed ui the building. It occurred to 
hull that such an arranganent would disturb the 
rep^* of tlie facade, and make the circulation of 
air m the court less satisfocton . 

Thk PHE.SII)K>;t said they bud hail a most 
iiistnictive evening, and were very moeh indebted 
to Mr, Lock. .Mr. T. G. Jackson, who had liod 
so much experience of buildings of this cla-w, hail 
written to «y tliat be should have liked to be 
present but, as many of them knew, he had been 
111; aiid though ba WAa now bettor he wat not vet 
able to come out at night. Tliey all npi)t‘areir to 
agree with Mr. Lock that tlie heights of buildings 
round courts should not exceed two stories and an 
attic. He could only regret that in the particular 
«»se with which Mr. Lock was concerned he fixed 
f he height at three floors and an attic. Tliat onlv 
showed the difliculty of carrying out in practice 
Uie principles one held in thiory. With regard 
to anoUier point of Mr. Lock's, the .luadrangle 
anrroundwl on three sidos and open on the south, 
ho ventured to think tliat even tliat was not .luiu 
siifticient to secure the through draught which he 
very properly was anxious to secure. \h he 
poiiiUd out, if there was a window only at one 
end of the staircaw, one would not get a through 
draught; andso.with aconsiderableijiiadopenoulv 
on the south, one could not got a draught throach 
It. Ill the Wc of Wight, in a very exposed posi 
tion, he knew a sort of summer house enclosed on 
three sides, in which one might sit facing the wmd 
and not feel the wind at all. The space in which 
one sat was so full of air that the wind could not 
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disturb it. There was, too. the well-known 
CMmpIo of dnvmg in a hansom cab where if 
there IS much wind, the doors would often fly open 
Irom the pressure exerted by the air in the cab. 
The only way to get cross-ventilation through the 
■inad IS to tuve the angles open also, and thus 
avoid the difficult angles which Mr. Lock hod 
{Mintcil out. Well-known example of that was 
the ijiiad of .St. Hartholomow's Hospital. .Smith- 
field, which ^ remainwl for a great many years 
longer than it would have done if the angles liod 
nut ^*611 opi*n, and so although the wa^ of St. 
Hartholomew's Hospital were side by side, and back 
to hock, still the circulation ihroagh the quad hail 
bi-eii securcii by the o|)en anglea, and health had 
been maintained under it. As to the gyp-rooms, 
uiifortnnaU'Iy neither Mr. Hell nor himself had 
the advantage of being Tniversiity men, and they 
hail to Home extent to find these things out. Thev 
were rather surprised when they came to close 
quarters with it to find that, although there wen- 
gyp-rooms, the gyps had practically been given 
any rate in Cambridge; he Mlieved now 
they were called “beddera.” For these bedders 
(there was one to a staircase apjiarently) one good 
room down below, with a little pantrv attached 
to floor, seemed to be the best arrangement 
at t^ present time. As to the asjieci, every one 
would o^-e that a single room m which a voung 
mui hnu to live r good many hours a day ought to 
have some snn in it, Pembroke College, those 
very beautiful buildings by Sir Gilbert Scott, he 
hapjM.ni-d to know very weU. Its sitting-rooms 
fweil a road and faced the north, and (bat was 
the only Uaug m those beauUful buildings one 
had to find fault with. On the staircase it sectiiwl 
oU bright and stiiiny, but entering the room one 
x?-*^*^^'***^*^*^ * cold, dcpres.seil filing diroctlv. 
With regard to the details of gyp-rooms. oo^- 
boxes, and so on, all these ingenious contriv- 
an^ were absolutely Mr. Loch's, and if every- 

1 ^ 11 ^*“^ i^r. Lock's name 

should be on that plan as well as the architect's. 
He settled the general disposition of the rooms, 
and the other details. He ithe President) 
entirely agreed wiUi Mr. Prior that Uie arohiteeCs 
bnsmess was not entirely to override bis client, 
but to work with him. All reasonable architecU 
were only too glad to get the siiggeitions of those 
who were going to use the buiTdings, and who 
must very often know their rmjuircments better 
than the architecU did. In this case Mr. Lock sug¬ 
gested the greater portion of these arrangements, 
and the port he was responsible for tnrned out 
extremely well. There were other deUils he 
wished he hod gone a little further into. At a 
modern college there ought to ho baths. He 
thought so then, and had impressed it upon the 
Butlionues, and ho was glad to hear there would 
IH* baths ater on. He also thought hot-wator 
should be hud ou to each floor. Why it should 
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still bo oookcd in kettles to the great ilanger of 
the undergrodnates and tlie bnildings generallj- 
ho could not conceive. There were also certain 
•laiiitaiy annexe^ which ho did not think should bo 
absolntclv abolished from oven I'niversitj build¬ 
ings. Tliore u-as one point touched on in the Paper 
he should like to say a wonl about. Mr. Lock in 
his concluding observations was rather severe on 
architects when he begged them not to think only 
of the outside of the buildings, and he ascribed to 
him (the President) a remark counselling archi¬ 
tects not to put all they knew into the facade. 
Ho no doubt said such a thing, but be did not 
renininlier making that remark. It was, how¬ 
ever, a curious thing that the public should still 


think that architects thought only of the front, 
anil took no trouble about the inside at all. The 
peculiar thing was that most architects would say 
that the tendency of architects at the present day 
was to think a little too much of the inside and 
less of the front. He was quite sure that the 
doTclopmcnt of plan in these days haa grown 
more rapidly than the development of character 
in the architectural work thov were carrying out. 
He hoped Mr. Lock would talm it from them that 
architects did think of the uisidc, and that they 
quite agreed with him that a building to bo worthy 
must be titled for the pitrposes for which it was 
to be used. They were greatly indebted to Mr. 
Look for bis Paper. 
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Board of Architectural Education. 

The Council have appointed a Committee that 
will be constitnled as a Hoard of Education, to 
whom it shall bo a reference, with a view to the 
consideration of the various schemes of Architec¬ 
tural Education throughout the United Kingdom, 
to draw up and submit to the Council a uniform 
schenio of Architectural Education, and to ap¬ 
proach the recognised institutions of nrohitectunil 
training with a view to its general adoption. 

The Itoanl is to have full power to conduct its 
own negotiations for the purposes of the above 
lleport. but shall not, without special Resolution 
of the Council, involve the Institute in any 
expenditure. The Boanl is composed of iltmUrs 
and Advisory Mrmhers. 

The Mrmbrrs are 10 representative archiU-cts, 
of whom at least 10 are to be members of the 
Institute. Of these architects three are to bo 
selected by tho Council, and are to include its 
President. Two (being members of the Institute) 
are to bo selecterl by the Committee of tho Archi¬ 
tectural .\s8ociatiott, and are to include its Presi¬ 
dent. Tiro remaining 11 aru to be appointoil in 
tho first place by the Council and afti’rwards co¬ 
opted hr the Boanl. 


Tire Advisory .Vm/wr* are to be representa¬ 
tives of the Roval Academy, Universitv of Loudon, 
University Collego, King's College, tLo Boanl of 
Education, the Architectural Schools of Idverpool 
and Manchester Universities, and of Leeds, Bir- 
mhrgham, Edinburgh, Dublin, CardiiT, and of such 
others as may afteivrards be determineil by tho 
Board. 

Board of Professional Defence. 

The President, at the General Meeting last 
Monday, announced Uiat tho Council, after very 
careful consideration, and after tho matter bad 
been reporte<l upon by a Committee, had decided 
to cstabli.nh a Board of Professional Defence. 
Tho work of the Board would be to consider any 
case snbroitted to it by a member of the Institute, 
and report to tho Council whether it would be m 
the inlcrcsti of the profession generally for the In¬ 
stitute to support the member. The Board would 
have autbontj from the Council to take solicitor's 
or oounsel's opinion on any ca.se to enable it to 
report. In France, continu^ tho President, archi¬ 
tects ha<l long possessed such a Board, and it wa.s 
considered that architects in this country should 
have soinetliing of tlie same kind. The Council 
had only dccid^ the matter that afternoon, and 
in due course there would appear in the Jouilval 
particulars of the formation of the Committee, 
and the conditions under which members of the 
Institute would be able to apply to it for 1(^1 
assistance. 

The Registration Qaestion. 

The following letters have been handed in for 
publication : — 

64, CroM Strrrt, itanehtttfr, ith Hay 1904. 
ir. J, Locks, Etq. — 

Dear Sib, —I have recently received a letter 
from Mr. W- Oillbee Scott, of 2.->, Bedford Row. 
London, respecting the R.LB.A. Election. 

llis letter ask^ if I was in favour of tho 
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Registmtion luid Slatntorv (Qualification of Archi- 
tocra, and aakeil mo if I dcairod to have my name 
included upon a certain list of candidates for 
election, would I sijjn an enclosed form. I have 
not signed the form, because I think such action 
as they are proiwsing to uke does not agree with 
my ideas of wlint should bo done. I dietaUil a 
letter to Mr. Scott, copy of which I oticlofie here- 
wiili. I send this to you ao that mv poaitioii !n the 
matter may be quite ch ar. I decline to sign Mr. 
(»ulbee Scott’s circular whether the result is that I 
remain on the Council or whether I do not. 

I also send you a copy of my letter to Mr. Scott 
sent on lih May (to day).—Yours faithfully. 

Chas. Hevthcote. 

(Co/iy.) 

IT. G. Srott, E*q, — 3rd Itay IU04. 

Desk Sin,—Replying to your letter of iinth April, 
I am an ardent supporter of the principle of com¬ 
pulsory examination prior to a man being qualified 
to practise os on architect. This is at present 
called •• Registration.” I am distinctly in fa^ar 
of the Statutory Qualification of Architects. But 
whilst mUrating this, and octing in the Council 
to the best of ray ability to carry the proposal 
into effect, I do not consider the action of the 
indcMndent •• London Committee," of which you 
are the Honorary Secretary, is such as to strengthen 
our bands on the Council. There an? many mem¬ 
bra of that Institute Council whose abilities 
hav 0 destn'odly gamed them their vniineui porf- 
tious as architects, whose opinions are knowm k» 
have n^ontly lieen strongly opposed to the Regis- 
tratiomsts, but who have given patient, careful, 
and unbiassed attention to our opposite views, 
and have agrwl with os in the ndvioability of 
something lieing done to improve the status of 
architects. 

To fully discuss this important nutter the 
Council, os you know, was enlarged bv the addi¬ 
tion of representatives from every Allied Society. 
At the very full meeting of this augmented 
CouncU-Coniiiiittec, the subject was Ireateil hy 
every side in a liberal, business like, level-headed 
manner, and nmiiy presumeil differences seemed 
to ^ish on lioing touchy. It will be a thousand 
pities if an outside Society endenvours to force 
the pace. As a Registratioiiisl I deprecate your 
suggestion- The work done already hy the pre¬ 
sent men is excellent. If actual RegLstration be 
not tlie immediate outoonic it it already assured 
that the status of tlio profession will lie much 
rnisovl in the early foture. 

I fully appreciate the motif of your Committee, 
and know yon have only the best inforests of the 
profeasion at heart. You consider your propo»t*d 
MurM of action is the right one to pursue. It is 
in tills I beg to diBogroo with you. If such pro- 
cednro lie carried through it wiU result in splitting 
the profession into two hostile comps, tUsodvan- 


tageous to any idea of ” improved status " or any¬ 
thing else worth luving. I ask you. in all sincerity, 
to reconsider this proposal, and to give the pre^i-nt’ 
Council-Committee at bust the ci^it for eaniusi, 
ihoughtfni. honoiiruhle consideration of a very 
difilcult Subject. ^ 

1 am iSTBonally unable to go further with von 
than indicate*] in this letter, and bog to remain, 
yours faithfully. 

iSiqnod) CuAS. IIeatiicote 
(Copy.) 

ir. (}. Scott, - ith Half laOL 

Hkak Stii,—I wrote to yon. under date Hrd Mav, 
my views respecUng the R.I.B.A. Council and 
Rem.Hiration. This letter you wUl liavo received 
to-day. Yesterday, 8rd Mav, vou wired to me as 
follows 

** \\ ill name yon os supporter of Registration 
unless you wire contrary.—iicorr." 

I was out of town yesterday and did nut per¬ 
sonally s«>e that telegram until UiU monilng, 
4th May. The tolegraiii was openeil at my office 
III my aliseuce, and the following answer was sent 
to you in iiiy name:—•• I support Registration, 
but prefer that the matter be dealt with by Council 
alone. Letter foUuwo.— IIe-vtiicotk.” 

I only personally saw that answer this moni- 
mg, and it is perfectly correct as far os it goes, 
but so that there shrdl be no iiiisumforstondiiig 
upon this matter, 1 wish it to bo distinctlv under¬ 
stood by you and your Committee that t am not 
a partv to your sending out the list of candidates 
naiiit-d, and I decline to sign yonr circular. I 
coiuider the Council are doing their very U*st in 
this matter, and that your action is most inadvis¬ 
able, for reasons stated in my letter of «rd .May.— 
Yours faithfully. 

(SiyMfi) Cii.\s. Heatiicotb. 


Obitnory. 

At the mi-eting lost Monday the decease was 
announced of Norman Michael Brown, of Newport, 
Mon.,.lisocwfc, elected 18H7, author of the selected 
^gn for the pro|>osed Technical Institute at 
Newport: Francis William Tasker, elected A*»ocuitc 
1874,/'Vlfoic IIKW; George Henry Birc^ elected 
Atsodalt 187c, and recently rotir^. 

The Hox. SEniKTAUY (Mr. Alex. Graliam, 
I.S.A.), in making tlio above annonneemont, ob- 
servTsd that Mr. Tasker was recogiiiseil by all not 
only as a very estimable man, but as a very good 
architect. His works generally were well known 
to architects, aud his so re^nt election as a 
Fellow mode them regret the more the loss to 
their ranks of one who gave promise of attain¬ 
ing tlie highest distinction in his art. George 
Henry Birch, F.S.A., who died on tlie iHth 
May at the age of sixty.two, ha<l been Curator 
of Sir John Soane’s Mu.seum in Lincoln's Inn 
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Fields since 1604, having ancceeded the late Mr. 
Wyatt I’apworth. The son of the late Dr. Samuel 
Birch, the distinguished Egyptologist of the 
British Museum, he wa.s horn in 1642, and was 
article<l to Mr Charles Gray, architect, in 1658, 
Iwing subsequently with Sir Si. Digby Wyatt and 
Mr. Ewan Christiau. He became President of the 
Architectural Association in 1675, and was tlie 
hon. secretary of the London and Middlesex 
Archu-olopcal Society from 1677 to 1863. Mr. 
Birch designed the Old London Street in the Health 
Exhibition, and was Cantor Lecturer to the Society 
of Arts in 1863, and vioe-pre.sident of the St. 
Paul's Ecclesiological Society. He published Tht 
Ohl Howie in Lime Street, City, and The Chureheu 
of Lemdon in the Seventeenth nnd Eujhteenth 
Centuriee. He took a deep interest in the anti¬ 
quities of tlic metropolis, and formed a valuable 
collection of London prints and drawings. Mr. 
Birch, ^ir. Graham said, was a diligent student of 
arcliitectua' all his life, and nobody who had 
ever held that important and desirable post of 
Curator of the Soane Museum could have fulfilled 
the duties in a more excellent way than Mr. Birch. 
The Trustees would have great difficulty in finding 
a man e<]aal in all respects to their late lamented 
colleague. 

Thk Pbesident said that )Ir. Tasker and 
Mr. Birch were verv old friends of his and 
of many other arcLitects in that room and 
elsewhere. Mr. Tasker was a member of the 
Architectural .Association. He was a man of 
singularly out.s|>oken nnd detennined views, both 
on art and on other matters. In the days when 
they were togellior at the Association Class of 
Design they U9e<l to criticise each other's works 
very candiffiy. From Mr. Tasker perhaps they 
heard the most candid criticism of all; he was a 
man who alwavs spoke his mind, which is what 
Englishmen libe; but he STOke it without any 
bitterness, and left no ill-feeling behin^ He 
was a Catholic, and was fortunate in being the 
nephew of Miss Tasker, a most benevolent member 
of that Church, and this relationship seciir^ to 
him early in life many important commissions. 
One of the earliest was the College in St. Charles 
8<inaro at Sotting Hill, and when Jliss Tasker 
died ho ha«l given such proof of his ability that to 
the end of his life he always hod sufficient work 
from the Church to which ho belonged. He him- 
si'lf always looked upon Mr. Tasker as an archi¬ 
tect of remarkable ability, as one capable of build¬ 
ing a cathedral luid the 'opportunity over come to 
him. He hope«l his son, whom he knew very well, 
woulil l)c able to succeed him. George Henry 
Birch, whose funeral Ux>k place on Satunlay, the 
President said was also a great friend of Ins and 
of many others who were at the .Association at 
•llie same time. Tasker and Birch were there 
togetlier. Birch was a man who gave himself from 
his youth to archa'ological pursuits in connection 


with architecture, and perhaps the work ho would 
be best remembereii by would be the *’ Old 
London” be created at Earl’s Court. Now, of 
course, anyone could produce an “ Old London "; 
but Birch was the first to do it, and it bad never 
been done so well by anyone else. Birch belonged 
to a small coterie of wbiolt bo (the President) was 
one, and for over five and-twenty years they met 
month by month at each other's houses to ^cteb 
and draw—and one geu to know a man very well 
under those circumstances. He remembered 
Birch explaining bis idea of Old Ix>ndon, and 
from the point of view of archtcological research 
and truth it was most excellent, and at the time 
entirely new. He did also a good deal of literary 
work. Loiulon Churrhet of the Seventeenth and 
Eighteenth CeniMrics—pernaps the best known of 
his works—was a very xiduable production, giving 
not only photographs but a complete list and 
description of the xweious buildings represented. 
He built a very picturesque little church at 
Dartmouth, but owing to lack of funds it w'as 
never developed as fully as his talent would have 
enabled him to do. As one of the Trustees of tlie 
Soane Museum he (the President) had come in 
contact with Birch as Curator, and he should like 
to testify to the great obligations the Trustees 
were uniter for the loxung care and attention he 
gave to that Museum, and for the efficiency to 
which he brou^t it. The risitors largely in¬ 
creased during his enratorship. He made him¬ 
self thoroughly acquainted with the contents of 
the Museum; he was always there, and was 
always willing to give of the information he 
possessed. It was a great regret to them all to 
lose these gentlemen from their ranks. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

Trk Association are now fairly installed in their 
new home in Tufton Street, Westminster. The 
President (Mr. H. T. Hare) and Committee held 
their first reception there on Tuesday, the lOtb 
inst., when a large number of members and 
friends had an opportunity of perambulating the 
building and obserring tlie comfortable conditions 
under which the functions of the A..A. teacher 
and student will for the future be discharged. 

Details of the transference to the Association 
of the premises of the Royal Architectural 
Museum and Westminster School of .Art will bo 
found in the Jocrnai. for 22nd November 11K)2. 
The transfer carried with it the valuable collection 
of casts belonging to the museum, and the Asso¬ 
ciation undertook, if the Royal Assent were given, 
to retain the name Royal .Architectural .Museum,” 
and to keep the museum open to the public. 

The .Association, as the premier architectural 
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teaching body in tlio Fiiitod Kingdom, had long 
outgrown their accoinniodntion in (treat Marl¬ 
borough Street. For years they hul Roarchod in 
vain for premi^ies adaptable to their noeda, and 
they hod at length rc^lvetl to look out for a con- 
\'eniont site and build preinisea of their own. 
Bnilding and equipment would involve a corit of 
at least tiO.OOO, and practically the whole amount 
would have to be mised by the contributions of 
friends. A subscription list was opened in 11)01, 
which the Aitaociation itself headed with 1 1,000. 
and by the end of the year some t^.fKX) more hatl 
been either given or promised. The Institute 
recently 8ub8cril)e<l AoOO. An attempt was made 
by nietuiB of an infliietitiolly signed appeal in TAc 
Tinua to win the sympntliy and sup|mrt of the 
general public. The result was not encouraging; 
it became evident that what had to be done must 
done by architects themselves. The possibi¬ 
lity of the Institute and ibe Association joining 
in a building scheme was then discus.sed. .\ 
joint committee of the governing bodies considered 
the proposal, and reporU-d in its favour, it lieing 
understood that the two institutions should occupy 
one site and have some of the accommodation in 
common, but that the respective premises sliould 
w to all intents and purjKises separate buildings. 
Two membt-rs of the joint committee were com¬ 
missioned to find a site. The practicability of Uie 
scheme was re8erve<I for consideration whou the 
site should be forthcoming. .Meanwhile the 
Association had started the day school, and their 
needs were becoming daily more and more press- 
tng- It was fell that iinlexs suitable accommoda¬ 
tion were almost immedintciy in prospect, the edu¬ 
cational work of the Committee would lie seriously 
affected, if it did not collapse alUigetber. As .Mr, 
Aston Webb remarked at the reception in Tufton 
Btrcet last week, the A.A. Committee were at 
their wits' end to know' what to do, when the offer 
of the Museum arrived to put an end to their 
perplexities and lead to perhaps the most satis- 
factorj- of all possible solutions of the problem. 

The transfer of the premises, with fixtures, 
fittings, and furniture -practically a free gift of 
the whole—U»k effect in .March last year, and 

u Mj**^^* anfl nupplemonting the 

buildings to fit them for Uieir new reqairemonts 
was at once put in hwidand verv successfully 
has it lieeii carriwl out by a former Fresidont of 
the Association. Mr. U-oiianl Stokes. It may lx* 
mentioueil that the original cost of the Museum 
building was over a l.lKX), and of the School of 
Art studios i.'8,0(N). The conihimd annual rent 
is iSSO, The rolloctioii of casts is valued at 
some thousands. The Museum itfelf a dreary 
place in the old days-will gain something in 
attractiveness from its now environment; and tlie 
public who visit it, presumably having some fancy 
for archilecliire. may coiiio in time to svmpaMiise 
with the grt'at aim of the Association vl,;. to 


give its students the liest possible training in the 
art and science of architecture—and so help to 
make it more widely known and ap{>rcciated. 

The alterations and additions to the premises, 
with expenses incidental to the transfer, have 
brought the outlay up to over jtlO,tX)(); and at 
the date of writing the Association are in debt 
to the extent of at least £.'».000. 

The Association have at last a Lome worthy of 
their aspirations, and as a consequence a widely 
extended spheni of usefulness opens out before 
them. But their efforts will be hampensl by such 
an expensive burden of debt. The architect's is 
not a lucrativie profession (or the vast majority. 
That -£8*500 has l>c<*ii nused atooni; them Bpeaas 
much for their vitality and public spirit. Seeing 
how greatly the community stands to gain by a 
bighlr trained and efficient body of architects' it 
would swm eminently a case for a grant out of 
the public funds available for technical training. 
It appears vaiiit howTcr, to hope for help from this 
source —nor jnirhaps is it altogether desirable. It 
nuT be better and more fitting that ways and means 
w found witliin the profession itself for clearing off 
tho debt WhnI tho Association have achieved 
by their own eiTorts will doubtlciis Btimalato them 
to still greater exertions; and, to quote Mr. Webb 
again, “ the older architects must uke care to see 
them through their difficulties," 

The Association hold their Annual Dinner—a 
nnmcrously attended and very agreeable function 
—on the 18th in.st.,and Mr. Hare took tlio oppor¬ 
tunity to render ocknowlofigmcnt to those who 
Iwye heliRid to bring about the great change in 
their prospects. Tbi'v liad, he said, several very 
^1 friends to thank for what had taken place. 
I'lrst, they uinst not forget the very important 
work done by his predecessor in the chair, Mr. 

H. Seth-Sniith, for it was largely due to that 
gontloiiian's enerf^ and initiativo that tho Asw- 
elation were in a financial position to avail them- 
wives of the offer made by the Council of llie 
Hoyal Architectural Museum through Mr. .Maurice 
B. A^nis.^ If they had not ixtsisessed the funds 
.Mr. Beth-Smith's energy has supplied them witli 
they would probably have lieen obliged to decline 
the offer. TLi- best tbank.s of tho Association 
are also due to Mr. Maurice H. Adams for the 
‘he matter to a bead, and 
to Sir. lAxinanl Stokes for the manner in which 
ho has rendered tho premises suitable to the 
needs of the Association. 
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MINUTES. XIV 

At lh« KotirtoiniU] General Meeting! o( the Sesdion 
lMKi-4, bel4 Mundse, Kllb May 1IM)4, at H p.m.—IVedent: 
Mr. Alton Webb, ILA.. E.S.A.. in the Chair. 18 FeUam 
(inoludiii^ 4 toenbnra o( the Cooncil), 15 Aesuciatee (la- 
cludin^t 1 member ol the Council), 1 lion, .Aiaociatc, and 
rUilorc the Minutei ol the Meeting held 'ind Uay 
[p. STIJ were taken a< read and ligned ai euncet. 

The lion, Sccretarr annonnoed the deceeie of Nonnan 
Michael llrown, AuociaU, elected 18HT, ol Newport, Mon.; 
Franeia William Talker, clcoted AuociaU 1874, FtUou- 
llN):i; George llonry Birch, a pait .luociolc, elected 1870. 

The Frreident annuuneetl the ritabliihment by the 
Council of a Board ol l*rofe«<ional Delence, and alao of a 
Board ol Architectural Education. 

The following candidate! for membe-rahip, foniid by the 
Council to be eligible and •(ualiOcd aceurditiK to tlie 
Charter and By-lawa, were lecoiiunended fur election:— 
Aa FKIXOWS,Thoniai .Arnold (.liioc. 1867) (Edinburgh); 
Walter Albert Catlow (leiceiter) ; Max Clarke (.luuc. 
1880); Allan Orenden Collard (.4«aor. IStej); William 
Hrndenon Duncan (Uochdale); Edward Goldie; Alfred 
Ueiity Hart(dMoc. iHiM); CharlraGrriru JuhnaoniMexloo); 
William Cainpliell Jonea (duoc. 1888|; William Alfred 
lairge; Thomaa Edward Marahall (Harrottate): John 
Campbell Turner Murray ; John Henry I’hillipa (Cardiff); 
Aifretl KobertH; William Kuahwurth; Percy BumallTubbe; 
John Collltutwood Tnlly (dtaue. 188*J) (Cape Town, South 
Africa) : Benjamin W^lard (.laioc, 1889), Aa ASSO. 
CIATEH. Charlei ItoMatbal (QuaiiilrJ ui A*mx., CoUmial 
Exam. Htfiinxy -V.N. If. lOOH) (Sydoor, S Ji.W.); Herbert 
Alfred Hail il’robatiinufr 1899. Student 1000, QualillM 
1003). Aa HONOit.VKY .ASSUCIATES, Jamea Jebuaa 
Shannon, AdtA.; Lord Stanley of Alderley. Aa HON. 
FELLOW, The lUght Hun. Lonl Curxon of Kedleeton, 
O.M.S.L, UJJ.LE., Viceroy of India. 

A l'a|i«T by the Bev. J. B. Lock, Bunar of OonTiile anti 
Caiua College, Cambrid;^, on The P 1 . 1 SXIN 0 nr CoLLRuttTw 
BciuuaiK Itaring been read by the author, and diacuHcd, 
a vote of thanka waa paaied to him by acclamation. 

The Chaimuui announce<l tiuit the adjourned ilivoouion 
on tlie Plenum Syitcm of Voutilalioii would lake place at 
the Meeting of the nth June. Alto that a Special General 
Meeting would be held the aarae day with rafrrcnco to an 
additi«>n to By-law A to be propoacd by tlia Chairman. 

The proceedloga then cloaof, and the Meeting leparatod 
at 10 p.m. 


.VLLIED SOCICTIES. 

nf:V0N .\ND EXETER SOCIETY. 

At tbe uinuitl meeting of the I>evon and Exeter 
Architectural Society, held oti the 1 Ith inst., Mr. 
A. S. Parker [/',), the retiring President, in the 
course of his address recalled that they were 
tbe first provincial society to be allied to tbe Royal 
Institute of Rritisb Architects. The foresight 
and sound judgment then shown by the Society 
were snbsequcntly endorsed by the alliance of 
sixteen other societies in Great Dritoiu, Ireland, 
and tbe colonics to the representative liody 
in Loudon. Tho benefits of such a comuiunioii 
were too manifest to need ox|ioiutian. They were 
also tho first society to suggest to the London 


d9D 

Architectural Association the extension of their 
teaching to the provinces, in conjunction with tho 
local societies; the sug^tion Itad been favour¬ 
ably received, and mi^it lead to a favourable 
result in the future. 

With regard to architectural education, which 
formed one of the principal subjects of di-scusaion 
at tbe confe rence held at the Ho^al Institute of 
Rritisb Architects last year, and which be attended 
08 representative of this society, bo hod strongly felt 
for a considerable time that tbe present system of 
pupilage, with the more or leas feeble architectural 
instruction given at many U>chnical colleges, was 
on extremely slow and iuefilcient means for modem 
equipment for such an art as theirs. There was 
a real need for a thorough oonrse of art and 
teohuical instruction for studenta outside the 
routine of otlice work, combined with the mutnal 
enthnsiasm and fnendly rivalry wliicb could only 
be obtaiiu.Ki by a class communion of students. 
.\ll architects sliould assist to bring about a system 
wherDby students may obtain a semi-cullegiute 
training as a supjileinent to the system of pupilage. 
They could not e-\peet public ediicatiuuista to 
fnrtner their cause unless they tbemselves showed 
a strong desire and cause for such advancement. 
It should be a matter of congratulation to them 
that they luui arranged with the Loudon Archi¬ 
tectural Association Uiat students connected witli 
tho Devon Society would be able to join the 
Association’s design class in the ensuing session. 

As to tbe <)nesuon of a compulsory examination 
by the Institute of all who wished to become 
architects, and tho necessary registration of those 
architects now in practice, this was a question 
nearly half a century old, but within tho hut 
twelve mouths it Iiad attained tlie position of “ a 
burning (luestiou." It was quite evident by the 
votes and rosolutioua of the various societies 
that provincial architects wore overwhelmingly 
in favour of the principle. He hod the honour 
to represent the society on the Special (Com¬ 
mittee of the Institute now considering the 
question, and liad attended tbe first meeting a 
few weeks ago. Tho «mesriuii was received in a 
fair and open manner by all tho members, and a 
snb-coiiunittee was appointed to draw up some 
scheme to bo submitt^ to the next meeting for 
further discussion. The subject being su/i judicc 
he would not make any special comment upon it 
beyond that he bclicveil that, should a salislutory 
bill be agreed on and carried, architeotural educa¬ 
tion would progress with rapid strides. A large 
ntimlier of students would not enter for the 
Institute examinations liecanse they were not com- 
[lelloil, and their education suflfered occonlingly. 

.\1I orchitectK must rejoice at tlie residt of the 
recent judgment of the House of Lords in the 
cose of ColU v. Home and Colonial Stores, whereby 
A portion of tho question of ancient lights liad 
been set at rest. Through a lock of definition. 
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the law of ancient lights Lad always been a source 
of litigation and a hindrance to building develop¬ 
ment. There was still room for improvement m 
the law, and be hu|)ed the time was not far distant 
when no newly formed lights would be able to 
claim the rights of easement. In many parti of 
the country a call for some re%'ision of the Building 
Uy-laws b^ lieen made with the object of classify¬ 
ing the regulations of the model code, so as to 
overcome the evils which necessarily accrue to 
“cost iron " rules having no ({uolihcations. 

He hoped Uie Society would use their best 
endeavours to prevent the <lemolition of ancient 
buildings of interest. The public should be edu¬ 
cated to set a proper value on the remaining 
landmarks of historic interest, which once de¬ 
stroyed con ue\x>r be replaced. Exeter would have 
vastly gained had not vandalism in the past been 
^ow«.d to remove large numbers of ancient build¬ 
ings, which would have gready added to the in¬ 
terest of the city, and have been of commercial 
advimtage in the attraction of a larger influx of 
tourists and visitors. Ho remembered two espe¬ 
cially fine ancient houses in North Strei-t having 
been removed for the widening of the street, which 
could have been attained by allowing the jjavi- 
ment to tun under the upper stories, on the 
principle of the Bntterwalk at Itartmouth; but 
no thought or ingenuity appeared to have been 
exercised. He was pleased to note that the Exeter 
Chamber of Commerce ha<l decided to fix tablets 
on places of historic interest in the city. He him¬ 
self had read a Paper making suggestions in detail 
to that effect before a special meeting convened 
by the Chamber of Commerce in 1898. 

In briefly reviewing the public buildings com¬ 
pleted or in coarse of erection daring Ae past 
year within the province, the completion of Truro 
Cathedral at once called for congratulation to the 
Church and people of Cornwall, for being the 
means of pixslucing, within a comparatively short 
period, a great and beautiful creation of archi¬ 
tecture for the worship of God and for the use, 
uplifting, and delight of many generations to 
come. It was a remarkable fact that Cornwall 
had achieved what bad not yet been achieved in 
oilier and richer parts of the kingdom. The 
original Cathedral Committee were fortunate in 
the choice of an architect in the late J. L. Pearson, 
R.A., 08 one who was able to ncreate the very 
spirit of mediiGval work. The iloyal Naval 
College at Dartmouth was another building of 
national importance now in course of erection 
within our province. They hail the pleasure of 


inspecting this great building in its transitory 
state in September of last year, under the personal 
guidance of the distinguished architect, Mr. Aston 
Webb, K.A., who most courteously placed his 
time at their service. The College when completed 
would fully justify the selection of tlie arcmtect 
by the .Admiralty. 

As to the future of architecture in this country, 
he believed there was hope for a fuller and richer 
development than ever before, owing partly to the 
continued expansion of wealth and more particu¬ 
larly to the revised system of art education. 
Fortunately the fetish held during the greater 
portion of the nineteenth century, that new build¬ 
ings must be a slavish copy of some particular 
“ style *' pertaining to a period not their own, had 
now ^n practically abandoned, partly by the 
diversity of modern reiiuirements, and partly by a 
now school of design which had been growing 
during the last twenty years, which sot the expres¬ 
sion of the purpose for which the building was 
intended as the motive which should govern its 
appearance. This doctrine still needed cultiva¬ 
tion and development as the goal fur correct de¬ 
sign. Anotlier trait which was being developed by 
architects of artistic temperament was simplicity 
and restraint in design, in contradistinction to the 
vulgar id^l that architecture consisteil of orna¬ 
ment applied to otherwise plain structures. There 
could M no greater misconception tlian this. 
The science of good planning, combined with 
the use of the three luatorials stone, timber, and 
metal, openly shown in well-proportioned con¬ 
structive linos and freely proclaiming the us© for 
which the building was intended, were the ele¬ 
ments out of wbieii true architecture must be 
made. In addition to tlie cultivation of art, w hich 
should bo bom in an architecL the groat diversity 
in the requirements of modoro building reijuircd 
the closest application to master even a por¬ 
tion of an arehitoct’s studios. Such buildings as 
hospitals, asylums, theatres, churches, business 
premises, and warehouses, with their attendant 
modem steel construction, iiiarkcti. town-halls, 
hbranes, schools, and colleges, were constantly in 
a state of evolution, each nr^ing special appli¬ 
cation of s^tems of heating, ventilation, and 
electricity. These subjects were all supplementary 
to the groundwork of constmetion and to the 
knowledge of historic arcliitecture and ornament 
of past o^s, and to the cultivation of architeo- 
tural design. Only the very beat culture and 
thought should therefore bo applied to the creation 
of their art. 
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NOTES ON THE STllESSIiS IN FRAMED SPIRES AND DOilES. 

By W. Dusn. 


rpiIK following notes were pnt together at a 
I time when I wus engaged in the design of a 
tower. 

I found that while the streosea in structnres 
with all the members in one plane, such as roofs 
and girders, are fully dealt with in writings on 
coiiHtruction, very httle has been written on that 
large class of structures wherein the members are 
in different planes. The subject is naturally 
more complicated, but by attacking the problem 
in tlie simplest form first, one is led on to the 
more difficult cases that occur in practice. 

^Ye cannot fix the sizes of the various parts 
of a structure without a more or less exact know¬ 
ledge of the stresses to which these will be sub¬ 
jected. and I should bo very pleased if tlie con¬ 
sideration which 1 have given to the subject were 
in any way helpful to others engaged on similar 
work or interested in similar ((ucHtions. 


VEBTICAL A.Vn BVMMETIltCAL LOADS OXLV. 


1. If we consider a plane frame formed of two 
upright and two horizontal bars ab, d e, and a d, 
b c, loaded, at b and c, with any 
weights, as in fig. 1, it is evident 
lliat, whatever be the loads, they 
are borne directly by the bars o h 
and dc,and that they produce no 
stress in the horizontals a d, be. 


"ief- 


3re 


2. Suppose now that the sup- 
• H porting bars are inclined at eqiml 

angles to the horizon, and that 
rw. L the loads are equal (fig. 2), Braw 
to some scale tlie centre lines of 
the frame (i) as shown by the strong lines, and 
the lines of action of the loads, and supporting 
forces, as shown by the dotted lines. Letter each 
space so tliat we may identify each bar, load, or 
reaction by the two letters of the adjoining 
spaces; thus tho horizontals are c e and a e, the 
inclined bars be and de, the loads be and d c, 
and the reactions of the supports ab and ad. 
Lay off to some scale of tons, cwts., or lbs. (ii) 
the loads bc,cd as in the figure, (kinsider the 
joint where Uiu bars be, ee, and the load &c 
meet. From the ends of he in (ii) dmw_ linos 
parallel to h e, o «, identifying their intersection by 
the letter e. Then bt,ee\a (ii) measured to the 
same scale to which we have drawn be represents 
the stress in be, oe. To determine the nature of 
these stresses draw a small circle, as in (iv), with 
the lines b e, ee, aud b e radiating in the proper 
directions from it. and sketch tho triangle of forces 
bee alongside. The direction of 6c is known. 


being downwards; attach the arrowhead to it, 
and put arrowheads to the other two sides of the 
triangle, so that they follow round in cyclic order. 
Then on the lines radiating from the circle put 
corresponding arrowheads ; as the arrows point 
totrnrd the circle the bars 6r, ce are both in com¬ 
pression. 



Next consider the joint formed by the meeting 
ofac, eb and ba. Knowing tho amount and 
direction of 6 c in (ii) we draw from tho ends of 
it lines parallel to 6 a aud a e ; those coincide ^th 
b c and e e. Sketch the circle and radiating lines, 
and tho triangle of forces as before (iii); know¬ 
ing that a b acts upwards, affix the arrowheads in 
cvclic order in the triangle, and transfer them to 
tLc lines radiating from the circle; 6 s, os before, 
points totcarde the circle, and is in compression, 
but a e points away from it. and is in tension. 

8. Take next tlie frame shown in fig. 8 (i)—also 
a plane frame—loaded by vertical weights at each 
joint, the loads being equal on each side. Letter 
tho spaces as tefore and lay off (ii) bc,cd,de, ej, 




fg, upon a vertical line. Beginning with tho load 
dc, resolve it along Uie bars dy, je by drawing 
lines from the ends of d e (ii) parallel to these 
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b*™. nnJ mating in the point j. Proceed siuii- 
iMly with the rest of the frame until the stress 
di&^n i» completed; Umn.as before, the rtresses 
in the bars of ihe frame in (i) are shown bv the 
length of the corresponding lines in (ii), measured 
to the scale of tons, ewts.. or lbs., to w hich the 
loaiu b e, c d, 4c., were laid off. 

4. Fig. 4 (i) shows another form of plane frame. 
As It ts symmetrical, and the loads are also sym¬ 
metrical. we have only made the stress diagram 
^ for one half, the other 

/; being similar, 

rir. l\ These loads are sup- 

’ ' posed applied at the 

joints, and the lines of 
action are shown by 
\\ i I W dotted lines. 

/ \ r 11 \\ Begin by lettering the 

a; _l \ ! I \\ spaces; then lay off the 

7 \ I ^ '“‘I* in (ii) to any con- 

^ \ ¥ / venient scale, as shown 

py cd, de. 

itX _ fei——*‘™ni the ends of ah 


/w 


\\ 


draw hues parallel to aj, hj, and letter the 
intersection /. Proceeding to the next load, 
we have the amount and direction of bi 
be; from / and c, draw linos paralld to ji, ei, 
lettering the intersection i, proceeding thus until 
the diagram is comnleted. 

In (iii) the sketches ^not drawn to scale) show 
tlie tnetliod of determining the nature of the 
stresses, tlie thick lines in (1) showing the pieces 
in coiuprcssion, and the thin lines the pieces in 
tension. 

5. Before we leave these plane frames, consider 
the effect of altering the shape of the frame without 
altering the loads. If. in fig. 2. the sloiie of is, ed 
be mode flatter, the stress in these bars, and in ce, 
a e is increased; if the slope bo made steoper, the 
Htrosaos arc correspondingly diminished until when 
be,ed become upright the stress in these is equal 
to the loads, and the stresses in the horizontals 




disappear. Similarly, in fig. «, if the loads remain 
constant, while the slope of the raking bars is 
made flatter, the stresses in these, and in the 
horizontals, are increased, while the stresstw are 
dinihiished if the slope is made steeper. In fig. 4 
the dependence of 
the stresses on the 
inclination of the 
bars is made evi¬ 
dent Thus the 
stress in Ay is a 
tension ; but by 
making ys less stei'p ( 
the stress in A y can 
be made cqu^ to 
zero, or beMmc a 
compresiion. 

<!. Let fig. 2 (i) 
represent a section 
through two oppo¬ 
site angles of the 

four-sidi^ square frame shown in plan in fig. 6, 
the loads on the poinU 2, 8, 0, 7, being cqud to 
each other, and to Ac or cd in fig. 2 (ii). Then 
the latter figure shows the stresses, excepting 
that as the stresses along ce, at are not resisted 
by single bars, but are resolved along the lines 

1 8, 1 5, and 2 7, 2 0, respectively, the stresses 
ee, ae are to be resolved into components 
parallel to those lines. From e and c, there¬ 
fore, draw lines parallel to 1 8 and 1 5 (that 
IS, at angles of 45 degrees) to meet in 0; then 
p«, oc, measured to the scale to which be, ed 
U plotted, give the stresses in 1 8 and 1 5, or 

2 4, 2 6. As the frame is equally loaded at 2,7, 
8. and 6, there are e<|ual and opposite reactioiiB 
at the points of the frame on t hia level. 

1 . If fig. 2 (i) represented a section through 
two opposite angles of a r^ilor polygon, say, 
of eight sides, as shown in plan in fig. 6, the 
hnos eo, CO would be drawn parallel to the 
sides of that octagon 1 2 and 18 (that is, at 
angles of 22^ de- 
grees). 

8. If, instead of a 
plane figure, fig. 4 is 
taken as a central 
section tluough oppo¬ 
site angles of a poly¬ 
gonal dome, formed 
of ribs and rings, the 
plan of which is 
shown in fig. 7, then 
the same stress dia¬ 
gram applies: but as 
the bars /y, yA. hi, 

2^Md j It are replaced by ribs or rings the cor- 
n^dmg stresses must W resolved along lines 

ng- * (It) parallel to r, and y,; ao„ jo, show 



rio. c 











SOTKS ON TllK ST11ESSK8 IS KRAMKD SPIRES ANI> DOMES 
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then the stresses in the top ring. Note that these 
act in a plane at right angles to the ot^rs—i.e. in 
a horizontal plane. As all the loads are sym¬ 
metrical, all the corresponding bars have the same 
stresses. 

0. This example indicates the general natnre of 
the stresses in dotnes, which stresses we may 
ilividc into two classes; namely, stresses acting in 
vertical planes which are always compretsive, and 
streases acting in horizontal'planes which are 




no. T, 


usually tensile in the lower part and compressive 
in the upper, llic top ring will always Iw in 
compression, and the bottom ring in tension. 

To show how the stresses may be mollified by 
the loading, assume a beai^ lantern upon the top 
of this roof (fig. 7), and lot fig. K bo the corre¬ 
sponding stress diagram, where n to the pre¬ 
viously chosen scale of loads represents that 
portion of the weight of the lantern bearing upon 
the half rib; or, as wo are dealing witli an 
eighteen-sided figure, one-cighteeiitli of the weight 
of the lantern, liy completing the diagram we find 
that all the rings except the top ring are in ten¬ 



sion. Without the lantern, and under tlio loa<is 
in fig. 4 (ii), the dome tends to burst out at the 
first and second or bottom rings, and to collapse 
inwards at the third, fourth, and fifth or top rings. 

The effect of adding the 
lantern is to make the 
whole dome tend to 
bun-t out except at the 
top rin». 

10. ft will readily be 
seen that the loails might 
be BO arranged tliat all 
tlie slrcsaos in the rings, 
except in the top and 
bottom rings, would dis¬ 
appear, the stress dia¬ 
gram taking the form 
shown in fig. 0; or the 
form of the dome, if the 
loads wore fixed, might 
be so varied as to pro¬ 
duce the same result. 
Such a dome would be 
maintained hy the united 
action of tlie ribs acting 
. as simple arches. The 

^ stress diagram shows 

\ also that an alteration 

in any load has no effect 
upon the ribs or rings 
above it. 


no. a 


rttt 9s 


11. If the numtier of ribs and rings increases 
indefinitely we ap|iroach what llankine ba.s calleil 
the true dome—i.r. a thin shell forming a solid of 
revolution round a vertical axis. This forms the 
next example. Fig. 10 (i) shows the haif-scctiun 
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of the dome, which u betnisphericft]. and of metal 
capable of rcnstiiig tensile and compressive stresses, 
of nmform thickness, and of uniform weight per 
square foot. 

Assume the centre line as representing to some 
scale yet to be determined the weight of the dome, 
or of some section of it. Divide this line into any 
number of convenient parts—for convenience we 
have taken sixteen equal parts—and mark the 
divisions 1', 2', 8'. Ac, Draw through 1', 2, S', 


over the section, and the line O' I' the radial 
thrust, all measured to the same scale (not ret 
determined) as O' 1 O'. 

If the point 1 were taken verj- near the crown, 
the load would be very small, and the horizontal 
thrust and direct stress would also be reduced ; at 
the crown itself there is no stress. This is one 
of the material points of difference between the 
dome and the arch, which latter construction has 
always a thnist at the crown. 




Ac., horizontal lines to cut the section of 
the dome in 1, 2, 8, Ac. Then as the area 
of any Mgment of a sphere e<inals c A. 
where e is the circumference of the sphere, 
and A is the height of the segment, any 
length, such as 2', 8', or S', 0' on the centre 
vertical, measured on the same scale upon 
which that vertical represents the whole 
weight of the dome or the chosen portion 
of it, will mve the weight of the segment 2, 8 or 
S, 0 of the dome or chosen portion. 

As the thickness of the dome is inconsiderable 
the pressure may be considered as uniformly dis¬ 
tributed over any section, such as 1, and therefore 
tangential to its surfaoi>. Draw through 1 a line 
la tangential to the surface (at right angles to 
the ra<lius I', 1(1') and through O' produce a O' 
indefinitely. Through 0' and 1' draw O' I' and 1' (' 
parallel to O' a and 1 u respectively to intersect in 
we have tlicn the triangle of forces holding that 
part 0' 1 of the dome in equilibrium. 0 1'ts the 
weight of it ibdng the load on point 1), the Une 
IT the direct compression uniformly distributed 


«U) 


Proceeding to section 2 wo form the 
stress diagram, giving the four-sidetl figure 
1' 2' t' (*, 1'2' being the weight of the 
segment, 1' I' the direct stress upon the 
lower section; t i* mving radial thrust. 
Proceeding similarly for the remainder of 
the figure, the direct thrusts cut the hori¬ 
zontal lines further and further from the 
load line until wo reach 6, when the inter¬ 
sections begin to approach the load line again, 
making the* polygon of forces for each section 
similar to the four-sided figure tjh de 'm fig. I (i). 

12. [The diagram of strcKses may take another 
form given at (ii). Set off the load line as before, 
Md through 0" draw lines tangential to the sur¬ 
face of the dome at the various points to intersect 
with the horizonul lines. Through these inter¬ 
sections draw the curve from 0" to 10''. Then 
we have the st^ diagram, but of the form *, y, 
o , the radial thrusts aliove the point where 
the curve turns to the load lino again, and the 

*^.«.^*'******'® below that point being given by 
In© uinerenc©© 2 *, y. 


ID 
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This radial tliru!>t and tension nmy be tnlv^^» 
more clear by referring buck to tig. 4, in which 
itj, ji. ih may be cailled the rndiJ thrusts, and 
lnj,ga the radial tensions. .\s in that diagram 
these thrusts and tensions were rosoUed along the 
rings, so in this case the x y's must lk< resolved 
into eijuivalent thrusts or tensions acting at right 
angles to the plane of the paper; that is actiuUly 
upon the v.-rtical faces of the section. 

18. lA't O' 10' represc-nt the total weight of the 
dome, then any xg show.s the U.Ul radial thnist 
upon the corresponding section, which we shall 
coll H. Being uniformly distributed, iu inUatsity 
l>or unit of oircamferciice equals 

R 

units in the circumference 


just as the intensity of pressuiv on a pillar e<iuals 
the toUl pre.ware dirided by the units of area in 
the pillar. 

In any circular ring umlur uniform normal 
pressure ( 6 g. 10 {iii()i as in a cylinder bolding 
water, the resultant tension or compression T 
(which we call hoop tension) oiuals the intensity 
of the radial pressure multiplied by the radius, 

R X radius , , . 

-, = hoop timsion = T. 

circumfcrenct* 

circriranco 

any circle, and o.iuuls ' nearly, so that 

R _ 
tV 2 >W 2 

When, therefore, «)’ 1 ( 1 " reprvoents the total 
weight of the dome, wo must divide each z 7 by 
tV28b 2 for the hoop tension. 

Suppose we bike O' ItJ'' to represent * of 

IJ'28.S2 

tho weight of the dome, thim we will not reiiuirc 
to divide the zi/’b in fig. 10 (ii), or, what is tho 
»amo thing, the lengths 0 ’ 1.1' 1 *, .t;c. in fig, 10 (i), 
us they will ivich oitml tho hoop tension at that 
point; IX. if we take, not the weight of 800', but 

8 fi() ,.-, 0.11 

tV‘*H,H 2 ^ dome, the x y’a, or 0 ' 

f <* . . . Ac., give the hoetp tension or comi>res> 
sion dirrictly. 

Form such a scale that O' Id' measures the 
wei|»hl of .IT ■•8 of the dome; tlie lengtli.s xo" 
in 111 ) measured to that scale give tho total com 
preasion on a horizontal plaua on a segment of 
S7 -a of the dome, or tho lengths 1 ’ f, 2' I*, 8 ' <• 

. . . Ac., in (i) may equally ^ used. 

Aa the lungth of an arc of 57'"8 tsiuals its 
radius, we have only to divide the leugtlis 0 " by 
tho radius at the ourras]x>niling [loints to got the 
intensity of prcs.<niro on tho horizontal section. 

11. At the joint of no hoop thrust or hoop tension 
thff luaziuiuiu horizonial tlirust is caused. This 
joint is frequently called the joint of rupture; it 


is situated at a height above tho springing line of 
i ('^5-1) nulius, or about 51’ 49’ from the vor- 
Ucal. Above that joint the dome tends to collapse 
inwards; l>elow it tends to spread outwards. 

15. The results in paragraphs 11 to 14 inclu* 
sive are assume*! by some writers to apply to 
Slone domes of considerable ibickness; but they 
are only correct for thin domes of material capaiilu 
of foisting tension and compression, of true 
hemispherical section, and at uniform weight [ler 
unit of surface. If we put an *' eye" to tho 
dome (ix. omit tlie central upper fiart—say. the 
part above the lino IF) then the horizontal line 
O' I', /* f\ Ac., is lowered to tho level of 1 1', and 
the position of the joint of rupture is also loworo<l. 
If a heavy load were put at 1, Uu-n it would be 
raised, increasiug the {lart under hoop tension and 
diminishing the part under hoop compres-sion. If 
tho section is varieil and becomes pointed or of 
any other curvature, there is also a change in the 
position of this joint. 

16. Note tliat in the thin hemispherical dome 
we have lxH:n considering (fig. 10) there is no 
outwnnl thrust upon tho abutments. 

If tlie dome is a sclent of a sphere less than a 
hemisphere, i.c. if the springing line is not at 
16’ 16 in fig. 10 (i), but at the level of say 9'9, 
there is an oiitwanl thnust to ho taken h’y the 
abutiuonts or by a ring at tliat level. The Ktioss 
diagram for such spherical dome less than a 
hemisphere is represented by that part of the 
stress diagram in fig. 10 (i) which lies above tlie 
level 9‘9, the part of tho stress diagram 9’ to 16' 
being supposed re<moved. But while as before the 
lengths of the typo 01', /' <», give the hoop 

Uuiriuns or thnist iqwii any divisiun above the 
KPringing line, there is at that lino an outu’ai^ 
tiinist, wliich is tho honzontal com|)on<-nt of tho 
line Of’, and is o<|ual to O' f”. It may make Uiia 
clearer if we remember tliat from tho crown down¬ 
wards at each ring or segment, wo are constantly 
adding the horizontal thrushs of the typo 0 f, I' I* 
tx // in fig. 10 (ii)), until we como to tlio joint of 
rupture or no hoop pressure. At that point tho 
horizontal thnist to Ik.> taken by the abutments or 
by a ring at the Imso is a maximum, and is tho 
sum of all Uio Of', f'f*, f*/* ... in fig. 10 (i) (or 
X t/B iu fig. 10 (ii)) ; bcloa* it the horizontal llirnst 
is still the sum of tlie x y’s, but these x y’s change 
sign, becoming tensions, and act in the oppositu 
direction to those in the upper part of Uie ihmjo, 
80 that wo take the ulijebntic sum. The outward 
tiirust thus diminisbeB from tlie joint of I'upture 
downwards until it is zen> at tlie base of a hemi- 
siilKirica! dome. For tho segmental dome there ta 
always a horizontal tlirust at the base, which is the 
algebraic sum of the x v’s. It may lie ascertained 
directly bv laying off the vertical line represenliiig 
the weight of the part cotisiilered (say O'9' in 
fig. 10), drawing through O' a horizontar line, and 
thmiigh 9' a line tangential to the surface of the 

8k 
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dome at the springing 9, to intersect in t*; then 
O' t" is the horizontal tbrnst to be resisted by the 
abutments or by a ring at the Iwwe. If the load-lino 
O' 0' represents not the total weight of the dome, 

but the weight of 1 *“® 0 ' f *# measured to 

the scale of loads, gives the tension ut the segment 
at the base. 

17. Instead of the resistance to spreading out¬ 
wards being supplied by a metal ring at the base, 
it may lie given by the stability of the supports, 
such as a circular wall, or by a series of buttresses. 


-"1 



In t^t case it may be desired to know tlic out- 
wj^ radial thrust rather than the hoop tension. 
The outward thrust per degree of circumference 
IS gtven by the line tK /», measured to the scale of 
loads ^d divided either by 860’ or by 57”8 
according as the load line has been taken to repre¬ 
sent the total weight or the weight of of the 

suo* 

total. 

Rankine gives an analytic solution of this 
hemispherical dome in his AnpUed ifechaiiiet. 

IH. Ix't US now turn to the case of a conical 


dome also of tliin material of uniform thickness, 
capable of resisting both tension and compression, 
and let a 60 d in tig. 11 be the half central section. 

To draw the stress diagram, it is necessary to 
know the proportionate weights at each part of 
the height, uivido the height into, say, eight 
equal parts, and through the centres of these 
o<lual parts. 1 , 2 , 3 .... 8 , draw 
horizontal lines to intersect the 
centre line. Then the lengtlis of 
these lines, 11 ', 2 2 ', 8 8 '.... 8 8 ', 
are pro{iortionate to the weight of 
each cerresponding division. We can 
lay off on a vertical load-line lengths 
equal to 1 1 ', 2 2,8 8 ' .... 8 8 ' in 
regular succession, and that vertical 
load-line would then represent to 
some as yet unknown scale the weight 
of the dome, and be dirided in pro¬ 
portion to the weights of each corre¬ 
sponding ]Mirt of e«{ual height. As 
the full radii would often lead to a 
•tress diagram of too large a scaU*, 
we may take proportionate parts of 
the radii by drawing the line e/ cut¬ 
ting off, say, ^ or ] of tlie lengths 

1 r, 2 2 ', Ac., and using the mdii so 
reduced. 

We use the reduced radii in tliis 
case, and accordingly set off from 0 
Uie lengths 0 1 ", 1 " 2 ”, 2 '' 8 " . . . . 
7 ' 8 " equal to the lengths of 11 , 

2 2 '«... 8 8 ' cut off by the fine e f. 
Take the total length 0 8 " to ropre*- 
sent tile total weight of the dome 
-T- 0‘2882; then tlie scale for the 
stress diagram is found by dividing 
that length 0 8 " into the number of 
lbs., ca ts., or tons contained in 

weight of dome 
ti-iSHaE 

Next, os in the spherical dome, wo 
have for the stress at 1 , the load or 
the weight of the first of the eight 
divisions into which wo divided the 
dome, acting vertically, represented 
by 01 '; then tho resistance offered 
hv thu lower part of the dome, 
which we take as acting 111 the centre line 
of tho shell, and accordingly shown by a lino 
I t\ parallel thereto. Wo have also the rosist- 
ance supplied by tho hoop pressure acting hori- 
zonlulJy and therefore by tho line 0 Tho 
tnuglo 0 1" /, is then the triangle .of forcus 
o^ingat the |wint 1 , and bolding thu uniiermost 
of the eight divisions in equilibrium, 
lake next the point 2 . W'e have acting on tlie 
upper face ^e stress 1 " /, just found; then the 
weight of the second division, acting vorticiJIy 
downwards through the |Hiiiit 2 . aud rcprcs< ntcd 
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in tho stross diain^m br 1" 2", then the re-action 
of tbo lower part of the dome which is drawn 
I>arallel to the slope of tlio dome as before, and 
the hoop pressoro /| I.>, drawn horir.ontallj from 
the npper end of /, I", to intcnect with 2" I*. 
Thus f| 1" 2" ly is the polygon of forces for the 
point 2. 

The lengths of the type o I, (, Z,.give 

the hoop compressianH when the line 0 8" repre¬ 
sents to some scale the total weight of the dome 
•t- 0'2H82. Alt these hoop pressures act outward, 
and at the base we have either to supply a hoop 
tension by means of a raeMl ring, or a resistance 
to spreamng supplied by the abutments. This 
hoop tension or resistance mnst be equal to the 
sum of all, o I,, f| t, . . . Ac.; in other 
words, at the base of the dome we should have 
acting the stress 8" 0 the vertical reaction of the 
abutment (equal to the weight of the dome) and 
a hoop thrust or tension equal to o f,. The tri¬ 
angle of the forces acting at </ is thus: o 8". 

The hoop pressures f|fj, ZtZj, jkc. are the 
mean pressures acting on tbe divisions of the dome 
to which they apply, and the mean pressure on 
the material in a plane normal to tne vertical 
section is eonal to Z, Z;, Z, Z„ Ac., divided by 
the area of tiie section on which any such hoop 

S ressure acta—i.e. tbo raking length of any 
ivision, multiplied by the thickness of the shell of 
the dome. 

19. Suppose now that the dome, instead of 
having an eye at the top had a load, such as that 
of a lantern acting at 1. Then in the stress 
diagram our first load would be represented not by 
the short line 01", but by some longer line O' 1" 
which, measured to the scale of loads, would be 
equal to the load of the lantern, or the load of 
lantern 0*2882. according a-s our load-line rc- 
presenU-d the total weight of the dome or the 

of it. The changed form of the 

diagram is shown by the dotted lines, the points 
Z,Zt....Z« being now found at a higher level, 

Z/ t/ . ft, and the meridian stresses l'’f,, 

2" Z, ....8"Z, being increaiKHl to T'Z,', 2"Z/ 
.8" Z',. 

Rankine give.s the analytic solution of these 
conical domes witli and without lontcrus in his 
-fm)/ie/f Meelinnics. 

As we have said before, this method of graphical 
study is iH|ually applicable to any shape of dome. 
The mathematical method is more or less limited 
to regular curved outlines. 

LATER-it. VOm-RH ANR inRF.OUtAII tOAniNO. 

20. Wo nce<l not discuss here tbe question of 
wind pressure upon surfaces inclined at any angle 
to ita direction; we may refer to the various 
fhpers on that subject for the most recent e.sti- 
mates of its values, and by multiplying the ex¬ 


posed urea by the corresponding pressure jicr unit 
of surface, aseertaia the amount to be provided 
for. 

Let the structure shown in fig. 12 be acted on 
by a wind pressure W, acting at a distance I, 
above the section be; it ia required to find the 
stresses produced by W on the ^rt abed. 

Dealing first with this as a plane figure, we 
know that W produces on the section he, a licnd- 



ing moment equal to W f, and a shearing force 
equal to W. 

The bonding moment produces an upward 
pressure at h, and a downwanl pressure at c, oqnal 
. W / 

21. If we are dealing with some section oo', 
whore the bars resisting these stresses are inclinnl 
at equal angles to the horizon in place of being 
upright, os in fig. 18; then let o, fig. 14. repre¬ 
sent the point l>, where there is acting an up¬ 
ward force (1) of a horizontal force (2) of 
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(assuming Oiat Uie shear \V acU enually at /» and 
r); the force (S) in the bar al>, and tho force (1) 
III die bar/«r. 



mi. la 


Set off to some scale 1.2 = " draw 2 » 

be 

parallel to nb; through 1 ilraw S. 1 = ", ami 

connect 4. .S. Then 2. S lueosiired to that scale is 
the stress on tho bar be, and 4 ,1 the shear to lie 
pruvideil for at b, os the resistance to lateral 
action of the inclined bar a6 (=8.1) provides 



the rernmnder. The strcs.ses at tlio point e ore 
sniiilar but opMsiie, with the exception of the 
shear 4.1, which is wpial in maj.-nitnde but in the 
same direction os at b. 


t\hen, therofon>, tho bars supporting Ui 
section in ijnestion are not upright, but incline* 
as in the lost figure, the shear to be taken b 

the bracing is reduced to W — — be ^ \V 

f»ing the total shear less tho amount taken ui 
by tho slope of tlie legs. ' 

22. Imagino next that fig. 12 representa Uk 
central vertical section of a square-framed figure 
the plan of which is shown in fig. lij. The u^« 
pressure at b and the downwonl pressure at * 

would still equal when the wind produciiq 


the bending moment W/ acted in the directiim 
be (tho direction of the diagonal); tJic hors at 


./ und /i would not bo stressed by tlie bending, 
these bars being in tho neutral axis of Uie frame. 



rw. la 


. frauie be oight-sided in plan, a.s 

in fig. 1C, the wind still acting in the direction of 
the diagonal, then in place of the reaistanc*' to 
bending boiiig supplied by two pointii only, it will 
1)0 supplied by six-Uiree on each side of tho 
nout^ axis there lieing still no stress due to 
liending on /« and / (that is, assuming that the 
frame is so conslrucUsl ns to act a.s one wholei. 



no. 14 . 


The stress upon the poiiiu A and o will vary 
according to the distances from the neutral axis 
nj. If, Uerefore, wo call the pressure at A, sny, 
X. we find tho pressure at g by a simple proportion. 

a»bb’ : pressure at 

that i.s — pressure at g. 


-lEswiuuicc ni w, iieing the 

pressure iimluphed by its distance from the 
neiit^ axis, is jA//, and at g correspondingly 

'aa**'^' whole six we find the 

total moment of resistance equals 


2xAA'+,*Jj;j,y.. 


'J^'noter Ac; Uierefore the 
total moment of resistance equals 


diam. 
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As in every regular octagon, lb© ratio is con- 

hlr 

stant and equal to ’TOri, ae may a’rit© the last 
equation 

tliaiu. X 1*9A =: Moment of resistance. 

As the bending luoment (W /) is equal to the 
moment of resistance (diaui. x wo find the 
maximum pressure x by dividing the former by 
diani. I'Ofl, or 

X = Wf _ W / 
diam. 1'9D /j c 1 

This, as before, is tension on the windward side 
and compre.«sion on the leeward side. 



2d. Snpjxrse instead of an eight-sided we hod 
a twelve-sided regular polygon. Then the total 
moment of resistance would be 

‘2zbf/ + 4x^j/y' + ti-’ 

= diam. x(l -f 1*170 -f •») =s diam. x2-070, 

and for the maximum pressure at /> and c (tendon 
on windwani, compression on leewanl side) 

\\l 

Ac.2i)7ir 

We would proceed similarly for any other regular¬ 
sided polygon, and find for an eighteen-sided 
figure the moment of resistance would be 
-= diani.x. I'&Utl. 

2o. lleaidrs the bending moment, which in¬ 
creases the pressure on one side and diminishes it 
on the other, by tending to overturn the structure, 
there is a shearing force tending to slide it btvlily 
along in the direction of the wind. 

Let fig. IH show the (dan of a s<]uare stnicture, 
and let W represent the direction of the wind. 
The sliearing force tends to make it assume the 
position rt' /»' o' <r sliown by the strong lines. The 


resistance to this change is supplied by the bracing 
in the faces ab, e d, the shi'ar in each being equal 

to ^. The faces nc.bd 

do not BUpfily any resis¬ 
tance to this force. 

20. In fig. 10 we show 
an octagon and indicate 
the change in form 
under a sliearing force 
by the strong lines. If 
we call the stress in the 
hraciug be unity, tlie 

stress in tlie hnicing ab may be found by the 
“ virtual velocity *' of the force in a b. Let the 
pointsafic .... pass to the positions o'//c' . .. .; 



ttn. la 



draw through b, bn at right angles to ah: 
then tlie maximum displacement Is bb’=unity, 
and the virtual velocity of the force along a b = 

nb'= = ,03 the frame is a rcgnlar ocUgon. 

>/2 V 2 

The shear is proportional to tliis, and the 
total stress in the bracing resisting shear 


= l-(-l -t- 4 


(Vs)= 


when the stress on be is 


considered unity. 

If we bad a twelvo-sidwl figure, wo sbonid find 
that the total shear would be 7*2 times, and for an 
eighteen-sided figure lR*d times tlie shear in one 
of the parallel sides. 

27. To find the maximum stress which occurs 
on each of the faces be,/<j, wo divide the total 
shear by the number thus: 

shear on he 
total shear _ W 
4*H 1*8’ 

This shear might he 
taken up by two diagonals 
as shown by the dotted 
linos in fig. each cap¬ 
able of resisting tension 



and compression, and bearing half or 


W 

»•« 


; if the 
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krncinR bars k il, e c, resist tension or compression 

only, the shear in each would bo as before = ".. 

4-8 

To find the direct stress in tin- bracing bar ec, we 
should increase this in the proportion of e r to h c, 
28. It will be noto<l that motion or tendency to 
motion in the plane of the bracing produces stress 
according to the extent of that motion or tendener; 




<t 4i«i 


A 





neither motion nor tendency to motion in the direc¬ 
tion at right angles to that plane produces stress 
in the bracing. Accordinglv, there is no shear in 
the faces o h, tl r, 6g. 1«, and the motion /; // of Hie 
face o/i is suppo^l to be compoiindetl of two 
motions, one l> n, in the direction at right angicn 
to the plane of the bracing, producing, therefore 
no stress in it; and one »//, in the plane of ll>e 
bracing, and prwlucing a corresponding stress. 

29. If we hoTo any regtilnr-sided polygon to 


deal with, wo proceed in the same monner. The 
amount of shc-aring stress on any face may lie 
found graphically as follows: for any plan, draw 
one half the plan on one side of a centn: line a b, 
and repeat the other half on the other side of the 
centre line as in fig. 21, where shear diagrams 
are drawn for a square plan, lateral force parallel 
to one face; square plan, force in the direction of 
the diagonal; hexagonal plan, and octagonal plan, 
force parallel to two faces. 

Then lot the length a b represent to some scale 
the shear Wat the section considered; the projection 
of any side on this line, measured to the same 
s^le, trill give amount of shear taken np by that 
side. Note that tlic shear when acting in a direc¬ 
tion parallel to the diamnal of a square, pi-oduccs 
a less effect on the sides than when acting in a 
ilirection parallel to a side. 

80. In jmy dome formed of ribs and rings, with 
wind bracing lietween, we may first find the stresses 
due to tlie weight of the structure itself by the 
graphical metl^ in Uio preceding section, and 
write these against the corresponding pieces in Uie 
drawing, or put them into tabular form. Next 
abora every section find the total wind pressure 
and its centre of action, and thence demice the 
maximum stresses produced in the ribs, adding 
the compressions and deducting the tensions, to 
and from those due to tlic weight of Uie structure. 
On the leeward .side the pressure will be increased, 
and on ^e windward side diminished, but usually 
there will still be compression on the wintlwanl 
rib. Then find the maximum shear on any face 
at each section, wiiich will be the total wind pres¬ 
sure above tliat section (reduced os before, if the 
section has inclined sides i, dirided by two in the 
case of a st^tiare, or 4*8 in the case of an octagon, 
which maximum shear must be divided by tlic 
number of bracing Iwn acting in each panel, and 
increased by Uio ratio of the inclined length to the 
horizontal as already cxphuiKMi. We shall then 
hax'e all the stressi's due to wind pressure and 
diad load, and can proportion llie pieces acconl* 
ingly. 

Bl. It is easy to find, by n direct graphical 
process, the stresses arising from a wind blowing 
in a direction parallel to two of the sidea of a 
square tower such as that in fig. 22. Let thai 
sl^icturo be framed up, and the lines of action of 
the wind lie as there shown; letli'r the spaces ami 
foriii the stress diagram by drawing «' o' parallel 
and ^|ual to o/*; b'r' to he, and so on. Com¬ 
mencing at the apex, we know the force n' /»'; 
from till' ends draw lines parallel to b/ and fa ; 
uiese, measured to the same scale as the wind 
forces, will give Uie stresses in the correspomling 
bars. The diagram may be coiiiploled now in the 
usual way, taking each nucleus in Uie frame, and 
making a corresponding polygon in the stnais 
diagram. Hut when wo have to deal with poly¬ 
gonal plans, it is not {lossihlo to get so simple a 
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Milaiion. Tbu mothod now to be described is, 
itcrbnpB, as simple and direct us we cun attain, 
lict fig. be a vertical s».>ction through the centre 
and two opposite angles of a framed spire of, say, 
eight sides, and let n b, be, c if, and de be the 




direction and Mints of application of the wind 
pressures at the various divisions. Find these 
amounts by multiplying the wind pressure per 
unit of sufaee by the area of the surface, the wind 
pressure, of coui'se, varying with the inclination 


diagram. Next pnxliioe the lines of action of the 
wind tliruugh these two figures. 

In fig. 2d draw eo at right angles to ac, and, 
choosing any point jt in it as a pole, connect 
a, b, c, d, « with j> by straight lines. Through o, 
where the highest line of action of the wind inter* 
sects c o. draw o 1 parallel to j> d ; through 1, draw 
1 2 parallel to jie; draw 2 U parallel to pb, and 81 
parallel to n o, producing tlieso lines to cut c o in 
o'"o"u'. This forms the bemling moment dia¬ 
gram. 

In fig. 21, through n draw n/; through b draw 
ij It ; through c draw i j ; through d draw k I, and 
through e draw co at right angles to the force 
lines a e, cutting the lines of action of the wind, 
and so complete the shearing-force diagram. 

From tliese we proceed to find the stresses, con¬ 
sidering fig. 28 as a plane structure at first. 

88. The point o'" in fig. 25 (obtauied by pro¬ 
ducing 8 4 to intersection with c o) is on the line 
of action of the resnJtant of the wind pressures 
tib, be, ed,Je; o" (obtaimHl by producing 2 8) ia 
on the line of action of the resultant of <i b, c d, 
d e, and similarly o’ is on Uie line of action of the 
resultant of the pressures cd and de. Draw 
through these jKiints tiorizoiital lines to cut the 
corresponding points o'", o”, o’ in fig. 28. To 
find the stresses in the liars »v, pq, and the 
shearing stress to bo resisted in the frame p q, tt v. 



nu. > 1 . 


c *r e 

rat. *t 


■ M. u. 


of Uie surface opposed to it. This would give tbo 
total wind pressun-at each joint, wero the surfaces 
at right angles to the wind; but as the surfaces 
ore more or loss “sloping" on plan, we must 
reduce it by multiplying by ‘5 for a circular figure, 
and by *50 for a polygon of eight sides. 

82. On the liase line produced, set off a b, bc,ed,de 
fig. 24 for the shearing force diagram, and tliu 
same again in fig. 2.5 for the licuding moment 


connect p with o'” (fig. 28), a point on the lino of 
action of the wind pressures. 

In fig. 24 the lino ae renresents tbo total 
sht'aring stress between v g ana p u. Through a 
draw u 1' parallel to u r. and through e draw e 1* 
parallel to po'” in fig. 28. Draw through e the 
lino eV nandlel to pq, and I'l" parallel to ae; 
Fa ia toe tension in nr, FI" the shear to be 
provided for by the bracing, and F'e ia the prea- 
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rare in This is on tin* supposition tijut fig. 2.S 
is a plane stractnre. 

Similarly we proceed at the section r*/; < 7 ^' in 
fig. 21 being the shearing force, by drawing qo” 
jhg. 2 a); q'£ iKirallel to it, and'.y 2 ', 2 2 ”, 5 ^ 2 ' 
parallel to t’ n*, ip r, q r, rc 8 i)ectively. 

Then 2 2 " is the shear in the bracing, and 
ij‘l, q* 2 " the tension und thrust as before. 

r»y the .same proce&i we arrive at the stnsssos 
ojid^ shears at the sections «• r, t $. 

Now the thrusts and tensions such as q 2 7 ' 2" 
would Iw the strasscs upon single bars; but they 
are resisted by several bars. In thb cose we ati 
dealing with an octagon, and the maximniu stress 

on the windward bar is “ “"'I + on the 

Inward bar, in acconlance with the results pre¬ 
viously found. Each of the stresses n 1’ 7 2 ', i rt', 
il', and el". 7 ' 2 ', r’S'.sT. should therefore 
be divided by 109, and then uddtd to or de¬ 
ducted from the stresses due to dead load, to 
find the masimum stress in the legs or anele 
rafters. 

^' 1 *® *J**’“!® Ac., are similarly to be 

divided by (in this ease whore we are dealing with 
on octagon plan) l-H for the lua&imum shear on 
one face, and this result again is to be divided bv 
the number of bracing bars (1 or 2 ) capable of 
resisting ^nsion and compression, and increased 
by the ratio of its length to its horizonUl extent. 

31. The stre.'ises duo to wind and other irregular 
l^mg cannot be very accurately determined in 
tbe structures under discussion. It is true that 
if we aasnme that all the pieces of the frame have 
binged joints—i.c. are free to turn at their ends — 
we can find the stresses with accuracy in tho 
manner dovolojicd in (lermanv by I’oppI, llachor 
and others, and by rrofessor l\. I’l. SiniUi in Eng¬ 
land. Since writing the foregoing notes I Imve 
liMomo acijuainlcdwith tho works of tlicse writsrs, 
the former by meami of a work entitlcil Calcnl et 
Co/utruefion ilc» Ooupolet Mdlalliquet liHicii- 
tairu, par Pierro-Ilenri liruiielli, troiluit do 
1 Itahen rar Dtbire Iilathiun, and the latter in bis 
l^k calltd Graiihici, But I cannot do Utter 
than miote from M. ^lulhicu’s last chapter, written 
after developing in a very careful and beautiful 
iiiannor the investigation of domes according to 
the inaiiuur of the authors mentioned above. 

Eos calculs *]uo nous avons deorits jusQii'ici 


penufttent dc resoudro oxaclement le probh-iiie do 
la determination de.s tensions dans tin systi'me 
repoiiflanl rignurensement & U definition ipie nom 
Bvons donm«e en princip«<. c‘cst-ii-diro dau.s letinel 
luutcs les barres soiit riSanioa outre elles par 
dos arliciilatiuns spheriques. el oi\ tons les axes 
•lea bamw concourent cxactemenl an centre des 
noouds. etc. Inutile de dire que de tels systi'mes 
n’existeiit pas. 

" On sail <Mie. par suite de la rigidite des as¬ 
semblages et de lour constnictioii iiuparfaite, il se 
prttluit d autrea tensions, dites sccuudaires, et 
rpiidaleiueut des momenta fle-cbissants; il cxisU’, 
dans la Utterature h!chnique, iiu grand nombre 
d etudes et de nnimoiros cunoernaut lea syat^mes 
phuis; mais on ne peut eii dire antant des 
araWmes dana TesiKWc, i canae de la difficiilte dii 
sujet. Pour ce qtii nous concerne, nous ne con- 
wisrans, BUT cette queation, qii’uii luemotre do M. 
lliwkcr, et qiielqiies autrea plus on moiiis vnguea 
“ttssi a M. Hacker ainsi qu’n 
MM. roppl et Miiller-Dreslau. 

" etudes de M. Hacker se rapporteiit n uno 
coiipoic Schwedler syiuetrique et symi'triqueinent 
chargee; dans cm conditions, il rcsulte des calculs 
qui out iti fails, quo les tensions second.-iires 
atteigiient environ 90 |>er oeiiL des tensions princi- 
pales. M. Hacker, so referaut au mode de varia¬ 
tion continue que I’oii a, en general, en pratique, 
pour des chafes nou ayiniHriiiues, croit poiivoir 
rondure aussi, dansco oas, que les teiuious secon- 
^res He depatouiiit pas U memo proportion do 
10 per cent. M. Foppl, d'uno moniero plus 
gvnenue, jicnse que les systemoa a trois dinieiisioiu 
se romportent, sous co rapport, d’uue muni.’re 
oualogni! aux sysU'mes plans ; muis il renxoio tout 
jugonieiit et tonte etude iiltericure nu jour oii 
dantres questions plus urgimte.s cl plus impor- 
tontes, Hire co sujet, octudlemont u Pexamen, 
auront i^t^ ri'-aoluoa. 

_ Nona n avons done encore sire cetto queation, 
prise dans am forme la plus generalo, auciino 
(jonut-e p^tivc, et Iro faypotbeses et consL-qiioncea 
uonneea juaju’u co jour (Hreoissent osaez vagiiea 
et rou certoinos." 

The stresses found by the metliod dcacribed in 
this paper appear to tlie anthor oa near the Irnth 
inon* rigid method, and 
rortaiuly involve much leas labour in determining 
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BOTITWELL CASTT.E. By G. S, Aitkkn, F^.A.Scot. 

Read before the Northern ArchitectnnU Association 9th December 1903. 

OT the least pleasant part of an architectural association’s work are the visiU 
I X to old towers and castles, a few large, others small, or it may be in some 

^ cases fragments of foundations, but all with some history of their own, and at 

one time the dwellings of men, women, and little children who had a larger share of tlie 
rough side of life than we are calletl on to experience, with as com|)ensation a greater 
toughness of physical frame and density of mental faculty that enabled tliem to do their part 
amid all the hardshiiw of the time. We like to imagine these old buildings as in their 
completeness, and ore best pleased perhaps with some ruin that leaves much to conjecture. 
Many reasons may be given why wo love these old ruins, the children of the dawn of 
architectural history in our land. 

Wo would not care to live in them ourselves as when ui their complete form; nevertheless, 
we find them appealing to our sense of fitness for their puriiose, and shoring with the 
ecclesiastical arcliitecturo of tlie time inspiration in design which never palls, and which will 
ensure sympathy so long as the buildings last. Age has garuitured the ruins with many a 
wUdflowcr sprung from seed blown by the autumn breeze or dropped by some inconsiderate 
bird. The woods of fir, sycamore, and elm which form so fitting a setting were mere 
saplings, or ^obably not there at all, when the castle was built. Its situation was chosen 
only secondarily for amenity, and chiefly for security, and to be within signal of its neighbonr 
stronghold. Some of these fortresses were the apiMinago of royalty; others—an^J of course 
the greater number—were subject dwellings, many of them held by nobles or by men of 
lesser degree. The occupiers might be bound at one period in a common opposition and 
united defence against an invading foe, and at another divided among themselves, every 
man’s hand against his neighbour. 

With neither industries nor manufactures, the country only partly tilled, large areas used 
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as hunting grounds where still roamed the boar and the wolf and the stag, need we wonder 
that the peasant was a serf, and the main hustness of his master—strife ? 

And so we lind the dwellings of the period to which the early part of our study 
belongs, built to provide against certain or uncertain attack, sentinel on outlook, drawbridge 
to uplift, iwrtcullis to drop, arrow or shot-holes facing the attacking party on all sides, with 
machicolations above from which, unseen and protected, the besieged might aim at the 
swarming host below. 

Li this unsettled mode of life we could hardly expect to find much attention paid to 
art or quality of work, and yet in these two points we discover remarkable excellence in 
the subject of our study—Bothwell Castle. 

llothwell Castle is on the north bank of the river Clyde, about SJ miles south-east 
from Glasgow. It is founded on the Old Red Sandstone, and defended on the west and 
south by the steep slope that ri^ up from the rocky bod of the river. On the east and 
north is level meadow land, with here and there trees of great age. The opposite bank 
of the stream is covered with woods, concealing within their shade the ruins of Blantyre 
Priory. Bothwellhaugh, which gave name to the Hamilton who shot the Regent Moray at 
Linlithgow, is not far off; and farther down is a bridge on the line of one of the ancient 
Roman highways which ran from the west end of the Hadrian Wall to the west end of the 
^tonme Wall. Nearer the Castle is Bothwell Bridge, the scene of the conflict lH-twi*en the 
Covenanters and the Duke of Monmouth on 22nd June 1679. WiUiiu view of the castle are 
Bothwell village and its church, the eastern part of Uie latter very interesting and dating 
from Uie end of the fourteenth century ; while all around are names of places and objects 
associated with mediieval history. 

The castle was originally of great size, with double tower entrance, great western circular 
tower, south-eastern and several smaller towers-numbering ten in all-connected by curtain 
walls and enclosing an area of nearly one acre. 

.\11 that we now see is the great western and south-eastern towers, with their connecting 
lofty wall, and waUs extending on the oast and west to a later one, which running west to 
east reduces the area to two-thirds of its original extent. Within this restricted space are 
the chapel and hall, with indications of other buildings long since removed 

North of this enclosure arc the foundaUons of the great entrance and of four other 
towers, and within the ruined area is a grove of elm. sycamore, and l>ecche8. many of them 
stately trees, two of the beeches having their tranks four feet, and a third five feet, in diameUr 
at the height of a man from the ground. 

At one time, the lower jmrt of the curtain was covered on the outside with ivy, which, 
however picturesque, is no friend to obi walls, as may be seen on comparing the honoy- 
comlied masonry it concealwl while growing, with the smooth surface of the wall aliove. It 
IS nec^ry to take the corroding effect of this removed ivy into account if we would avoid 
the mistake of assigning it an antiquity it is not entitled to. 

In years gone by visitors imagined that the southern section comprised the whole of the 
ancient easUe; but it happened in the year 1K88 that an old plan, showing buUdings beyond 
the visible ruins, was discovered in the librarj- of BothweU House, and on on effort being 
made by the Earl of Horae, the proprietor, to trace out by excavation its original extent, 
the intere.sting barbican towers aud reUting curtain walls were disclosed. 

The earlier part of Bothwell Castle is the great circular western tower which, while 
erwted as part of a future complete scheme, was originaUy made a fortalice, entire in itself, 
defended on one side by a moat with a posfem door to the south. The door, being at some 
height from the ground outside, must have been approached by a flight of staps- it is in two 
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orders, the outer having a segmental head, the inner a horizontal chamfered lintel, each end 
carried on jamb corbels 
and forming a tj'mpanom 
al>ove. The soffit of the 
outer order next to the 
tympanum has a slit about 
12 inches broad, continued 
upwards to what is very- 
like a fireplace recess in a 
guard • chamber, through 
which missiles could be 
discharged on any presum¬ 
ing assailant. There has 
been no portcullis, and the 
entrance has been further 
defended by three loopholes 
in the adjoining round 
tower. This tower is to 
the west of the door and 
of three stories in height. 

The lower story may liave 
been a prison; the first tloor has an entrance from the court with corbels supporting the 
lintel, the converse in outline of those at the postern door. On the west side of the tower arc 
passages from each floor 
leading through the thick¬ 
ness of the wall to the 
great western tower, and a 
passage on the other side 
to the guard-room referred 
to. This guard-room hod 
also an external stone stair 
to the court, supported 
partly on an arch the out¬ 
line of which is still >’iaiblo 
in the wall. Immediately 
above the guard-room is a 
bartisan, which continues 
on the same level some dis¬ 
tance eastward, and was 
carried internally on heavy 
corbelling which formed 
machicolations for defence 
against any assailant get¬ 
ting inside. 

Still further east from 
the guard-room is a higher 
level of masonry with a turnpike stair at the end leading to a tower that projects on the 
exterior of the castle wall. This tower wivs approached from the guard-chamber, and must 
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have foraed part of the scheme for ilcfonding the postern door. It liad its garde-robe down 
the middle, ending in a dry pit below the level of the court, with on entrance to it on the court 
level. The circular tower haa its garde-robe on the side next tlio river, projecting on corbels 
at two different levels and discharging outside. 

The arrangement of the tower and passages described, which extended due east and west, 
about 1)0 feet in all, is connected with the circular main tower by a curtain wall which trends 
north-westward nearly 80 feet before it joins the tower, and following an approximate angle 
of 45’. It is four stories in height altogether. 



Crossing the inner bailey from the postern, we reach Uie entrance to the tower, which is 
on the north-east side of it. For its protection there was originally a drawbridge wrought 
by chains from a vaulted room over the entrance. Further was afforded bf I 

portcullis a short dutanw within, which descended from the same chamber. The pasture 
which It defeiK^ deflated from the entrance so as to cause it to open into the tower^bTthe 
centre of one of ite intemd octagonal sides. It is heavily and pirturesiiuely groined The 
entrance has on tlie outside a special construction of square masonry projwtinc from the 

for the drawbridge! and flso serving 
to turn the entrance towards the curtain wall and away from the open baUev Th^ ^ 

prot^t^ above in the usual manner by a machicolated parapet at Zs^l oahet^er 
The peat tower to which the door gives entrance is 65 feet diamet^ oxt^v 
octagonal msidc, with walls 15 feet thick. At present the western hnlf nf and 

bo™. Ihe o™ion. hoving formed mto . of UUr room, by . wajT2 
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most probably of tbo material of the demolished vreetem part, with its own windows and 
fireplaces. 

Originally tho tower was a magnificent piece of construction, approaching lOO feet high, 
in four stories. The lower story contains the well, with its parapet and alcovcd semi¬ 
circular head with “ stoup ” recess on one side finished with a pointed head. There are a few 
courses of an octagonal pillar, 5 feet in diameter, of solidly built masonry with a splayed base, 
standing in the centre of the octagon, and placed with its angles opposite the centre of each 
side : it does not seem to have gone any higher than the well chamlier, and, if wo may infer 
from tho springer stone over the well, has been 
built to receive a segmental arch corresponding 
with one on the opposite side of the pillar, which 
would sustain the beams of the wood floor 
above. There ore no indications of vaulting on 
this level. The descent to this chamber is from 
a turnpike stair to the right of the portcullis 
entrance. 

The well chamber may have been lit by 
windows on the demolished west side of the 
tower, which would, of course, have to be near 
the ceiling in order to be beyond the reach of 
assailants. Tliere is no window on the inner 
side next the court. 

The principal chamber, which is imme¬ 
diately above the well room, has a very fine 
window on the side next the court in a deep 
recess, of the form usual in castles, with seats at 
each side. It far surpasses anything of a similar 
kind in Scotland for the excellence of its masonry 
and beauty of architectural detail. It is framed 
off on the side next tho hall by shafted and 
moulded angles, having bases and the remains 
of carved capitals from which spring cliainfered 
arches: these arches have beyond them moulded 
wall ribs which start from carved corbels in each 
angle of tho octagonal hall. Tlie window recess is vaulted over by ashlar which continues 
vertically down to stone scats at each side, and the ashlar curvw inwards on plan to a single- 
light cusp-headed window. 

On the vertical sides of this window recess are forty-one different masons' marks. What 
purpose masons’ marks served has not been determined : they are certainly very ancient, 
having been found on Eg^iHian masonry. Some writers have supposed them to be symbolic, 
others that they were put on the stones to show whose work they wore, and how much the 
workmen were entitled to receive in jHijment. In some stones one mark has been adde<l to 
the main symbol, either to distinguish the member of the family using tho same sign or as 
the mark of the overseer added to that of the workman. 

I would suggest, however, from examination of the si)vcial bay at Uothwoll that, while 
the marks might be the property of particular masons, they also served the purpose of 
indicating the intended position of each stone in the building; that the master mason, in 
short, as any modem clerk of works would do, plotted the various courses of masonry, marking 
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on hi8 drawing the symbol of each man to be engaged upon them, and allotting in this way 
to eiery hewer his work, which readily found its place in the building on reference to the 
master mason’s original draft. 

The mark mat/ also have been intended to aid in settling the amount of money that fell 
to each, and at the same time assigning to the individual mason the credit due him for work- 
t^nship. At any rate they serve a useful purpose to the modem investigator; for, although 
they may not determine the date of work, they show by their difference from marks in other 


parts of the castle, that independent 
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sets of workmen were engaged at 
these various parts. 
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In the meantime let me state 
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that of the forty-one different 
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marks I noticed one, the pentacle, 
which corresiionds witli marks at 
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Malmesbury (Norman), Furness 
(twelfth century), Gloucester 
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(eleventh and fourteenth centuries), 
Canterbury (Norman), and also at 
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the small chapel on the cliff at St. 
Andrews. Another mark—the N — 
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is found also in the Early English 
crypt of York Minster. 
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Tliere would no doubt lie other 
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three similar window recesses on 
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tlie destroyed sides of the octagon 
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which must have afforded a remark¬ 
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ably fine view of the river on cither 
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liand. 

Although the wall riba and 
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the corbels from which they spring 
are suggestive of vaulting rising to 
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a crown and then descending to a 
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ccntrid pillar, after the manner of 
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1 

Lincoln or Salisbory Cathedral 
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cliapter houses, we regret to say, 


examining the parts in detail, 

that no roof m beautiful and monumental covered this fine hall. There are no indications of 
springers rising from the corbels, and the wall ribs are not square on the extrados, as they 
wouldliave been were the usual •• filling-in " resting upon them ; they arc simplv label moulds. 

-nie floor above, like tliat over the well chamber, has been of wood resting on bt^ms, the 
holM for which occur immediately over the points of the label moulds; others also are situated 
at the same hall in the angles of the octagon. 

Plain corbels occur in the angles-about 2 feet—above the carved corbels which most 
probably supported verticals and struts rising to the angle beams overhead. 

In the two top floors there is a vertical slot in each angle and in the Centre of each side, 
extendmg downwards about 6 feet from each ceiling, with wall holes at the top of them; these 
grooves or slots were apparenUy intended to receive vertical timbers from which struts would 
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spring at tlio bottom, sloping np to tho beams which partly rested on the verticals, passing 
over them to the holes in the wall behind. If there were corresponding struts springing 
from a central wood pillar the construction must have been very cflFective. 

The second floor has no window nest the court; the third floor has, and it is a two-light 
cusp-headed window of the Early English period. 

The stair, which began at the ground floor, continued to the bortisan, serving each of 
these chambers on its way; and there were also scale stairs in the thickness of the wall about 
8 feet wide; like those at Conishrough Castle. One of them may l)e seen in the sectional masonry 
of the tower on the north side overlooking 
the river. 

.\ wall runs north-east from the great 
tower at a somewhat similar angle to Uiat of 
the south-east wall, but only the lower part 
is original; the vertical junction l>etween 
the earlier and later occurs very near the 
tower. But whether what is known as the 
water-gate at the bottom of it opening into 
the moat is ancient is difficult to say; the 
jambs may be old, but the lintel must have 
bt'en restored at the time the upper wall was 
rebuilt. The water-gate has a vertical groove 
on the inside of the northern jamb, pro¬ 
bably for a sluice gate, to allow the water of 
the moat to be emptie<l. 

The south-east tower though lofty is 
ouly large enough in area to provide one 
room on each of the floors, which arc four in 
number: none of tlicm have been vaulted; 
they form in plan a hexagon about 15 feet 
in diameter. There are none of the indica¬ 
tions of defence we find at the great western 
tower: the basement is entered on the 
ground level by an ordinary door, but there 
is no stair inside communicating lietween it and tlie floor above, so that it is a puzzle how the 
first floor was reached. Most probably the stair went up along tlie cast curtain wall and then 
led through the ojieuing piercing the buttresse<l projection that stands at right angk*s to the 
east curtain, and through which is the present access to the biunineting hall. 

From the first floor of the tower a B{)ecinl stair ascends in the thickness of the wall to 
the summit, giving entrance to each floor. The rooms have canopied fireplaces, that to the 
first floor having a plain moulding on the jambs and lintel; the second floor mantel has 
shafts, caps, and bases on tho jambs; that of tho upper floor, stUl more elaborate, lias a series 
of grouped sliafts on the jamlis; the lintels of both these two latter fireplaces are unfortu¬ 
nately broken. The upiier room is arcaded in stone all round, tliere being one semicircular 
arch to every side of the hexagon. Each room has one window that looks south-eastwards 
towards the river—the most inaccessible side of the castle—and there is no window to the east 
except in the top floor. The first floor has also a narrow loophole which commands the whole 
south curtain wall of the castle. 
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The east enJ of the chapel abuts partly against the south-eastern tower and partly 
against Uie east curtain wall, and has been the last of a series of apartments which extended 
along the south curtain wall as far as the oast wall of the inner bailey. A gable tangential 
with the western side of the south-eastern tower boa been erected at the eastern end of the 
chapel, supported below on a series of arches, one springer of which remains on the north wall. 
The space between this gable and the east curtain forme<l a passage leading from the tower to 
the opening through the buttressed wall already referred to, and was roofwl over by a 
“ lean-to ' resting on a stone gutter built into the curtain. The skew moulds of this roof are 
still in evidence on the north and south. This passage was lit by a window in the east 

curtain. The entrance to 
the chapel was at the 
north end of the gable: 
its north jamb still re¬ 
mains. 

The chapel lias been 
in three bays, lit on the 
south side by three win¬ 
dows divided each into two 
lights by mullions. The 
floors of it and of the 
entire range of southern 
buildings have rested on 
woo<l lieams, as may be 
seen from the corbels still 
existing. A stone seat 
occurs along the south side 
of tlio chapel, rising at the 
altar end to form a sedilia 
fur the officiating priests, 
who, we may suppose, hail 
their abode in the south¬ 
eastern tower. Luxurious 
accommodation surely, but 
then both during the time 
of the founders and their 

, • 1 - , .. successors the clergj'would 

l»e men in high i»osition in the Church. Two of the chaiKil windows have one of Uieir lights 
continiieil to near the floor, so that anyone could sit tliere and enjoy tlie pro8|>ect. 

In the south end of the gable is the piscina, the liaain of it discharging into a large cavity 
alioiit 18 inches diameter witli no outlet; the jambs have shaftlets with moulded caps and 
ba^s, and tlie soffit has a iioiiitcMl wgraeutal moulded orchlot: the back is recessed with two 
pointeil panels cuB|)«jd in the head. 

The north wall of the chaiiel is plain, and is a continuation westward of the buttressed 
wall referred to; the severance between it and the buttresseil wall determines the date of the 
cha|>el to Ih‘ subsequent to that of the south-east tower, and this is confirmed by the appearance 

of the exterior masonry of the south wall, which shows it to be distinctly later than that of 
the tower. 

A double aumbry occurs at the east end of Uie north wall, and the remains of a holy- 
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water basin at the west end next to the general entrance to the chapel. The approach to this 
door must hare Iteen by an outside stair. There was an external door immediately below this 
oi)ening into apartments underneath the chapel, which were lit on the south by three small 
a-indows close to the ceiling. There does not appear to have been any west wall to the chapel, 
no sign of the junction of any cross wall occurring at this point. 

The chajHil has l)een groined over the two eastmost bays with quadripartite vaults; the 
springers are all there, the two eastern ones resting on single shafts, the others on triple shafts 
longer than the eastern, and like them resting on corbels ; the capitals have all l)een carve<l. 

The westmost bay has a large moulded corbel immediately to the west of and level with 
the groin capital, and above it a s<|uare hole. 

On the same level at the spring of the east 
arch of the west window is a corresponding 
hole, and alwut four feet 1k>1ow these two are 
other two sinkings. Three exactly similar 
holes exist at corresiranding levels in the 
north wall; the fourth has been broken away. 

Tlie purpose of these holes has l>een to re- 
ccivo beams which either forme<l a gallery 
for the rood or for officiating minstrels on 
feast days. The bay over these has not lieen 
groined; the south springer of the west 
groined bay was cut through the middle 
vertically and finished with an ashlar surface 
next to the rood beams. This of course con¬ 
firms the fonner statement that there had 
Iteen no west wall to the chapel. 

The absence of any west wall suggests 
that the room to the west was used as a 
nave, separatetl from the choir by a screen 
under the rood: it has three transomed and 
mullioued windows with seats in the bays, 
and also a stone seat along the wall like that 
in the chapel. Tliere is a curious gate 
recess m the south wall near the screen and 
another at the west end. 

The room under this on the ground floor 
seems to have been a very important one: it has two transomed and mullione<l windows 
with seats in the bav i*aaily accessible from the floor. The westmost of these windows has 
two stone wirlwls on the outside of the wall. It is likely that these corbels supported some 
kind of balcony commanding a view of the river with a canopy overhoa<l. the window serving 
as an access to it. 

There are two loss important rooms on the same level, further west, lit by plainer and 
smaller windows close to the ceiling. At the extreme west is another gate recess which 
indicates this part as the westeni end of the south range of building. 

There is a room under the chai>el enterwl from an external door under the west 
entrance to the chapel, lit by three small windows in the south wall close to the ceiling. 

The banqueting hall extends from the north wall of the chaiwl to a late north curtain 
wall: its eastern wall is sei^rated from the east curtain by a space of about three feet at 

it 
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its south end, diminishing to 18 inches at the north end. It has been surmised that 
the passage or space on the east was intended for a means of escape in emergency; but 

this cannot have been its purpose, as although there is access to it at the south end tlierc 

is no egress at the north. The likelihood is that the interval was due to the need for 
providing an caves gutter for the east slope of the hall roof, tlie bottom of which was much 
lower than the summit of the curtain. Neither the east nor the west walls of tlie liall bond 

into the north and south: this suggests that the hall is later than the adjoining work. 

The present floor of the hall is about 12 feet above the court level, and rests on three 
vaults entered by as many different doors from the court, each cellar lit by a narrow window 
opening into the narrow passage at the east side of the hall. The centre cellar has, besides, 

a square opening over its door 
head, which is semicircnbir; and 
no doubt the other two doors 
which have lost their fmishetl 
masonry were treated in the 
same way. These vaults with 
the floor over them are of a date 
subsequent to the erection of 
the hall. Assuming them to be 
away, we see a hall 80 feet long 
by 30 wide, with a height of 
about 80 feet from the floor to 
the wall head, lit on the west 
side by a very fine range of ten 
single-light windows having blunt 
cusped heads, the reveals being 
the same depth outside and in. 

This height of 80 feet is so 
considerable as to suggest an 
arrangement like that of the 
banqueting hall at Linlithgow 
palace, with galleries at the sides 
and south end approached by 
the doors at each end high up 
in the west wall, and also by a door in the north of the east wall, and probably also by another 
at the south end of the same side, whore the hall is now entered from the clmiiel passage. 

l^ides the range of clerestory lights there is a richly moulded two-light window with 
troceried head to the south of them. So fine a window suggests that the gallery thus lit was 
occupied by the residents of the south-east tower, or it nmy have been used as a minstrels' 
galler}’. The side galleries might be used by 8i)ectHtor8 of the proceedings in the assembly 
below, and these we may reasonably suppose from the high position of the occupants of the 
castle would be often men of great importance. In addition to the clerestory lights there would 
probably be windows below the west gallery where the later masonry of the three doors and 
adjacent masonry occur. 

The stair to the general entrance of the chapel would form an approach to the doors of 
the end gallery, and most likely the door at the north end of the same wall was reached in a 
similar manner, or had some relation to a passage of communication with a range of buildings 
that was formed to the west of the hall against the north curtain wall. There are the remains 
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of a large fireplace and fine at the western extremity of this wall which point to such a series 
of rooms, possibly a kitchen and its adjuncts. There is a garde-robe at the north-west comer 
of the hall, and a staircase which forms a very pictures<{ne projection on the outside of the 
north wall. 

The hall mantel so far resembles that of Linlithgow in being planned with a double 
recess—Linlithgow is triple. It has plain chamfered jambs and lintd, the latter supported 
on flush corbels without any hood. On the central pier is a rough empty sinking, with a 
sliaftlct at the bottom, which most likely carried a coat of arms or group of sculpture. 

There is some very interesting masonry in the curtain wall at the north-eastern corner of 
the hall in connection with a drawbridge which belonged to a square tower now unfortunately 
in mins. The bridge opened into the 
court before the hall was built, was worked 
by a counterpoise and chains, and must 
have spanned a space between the tower 
and a flight of steps. Of course when the 
bridge w*as drawn up the steps were use¬ 
less. The bridge was removed when the 
hall was erected, but the tower door was 
retained. The tower was evidently an 
independent habitation for some of the 
retainers, forming a series of stories ap¬ 
proached by a spiral stair still remaining 
on its west side. It was accessible also 
along the top of the east curtain wall 
through a door which opens out of the 
circular stair in the south-eastern tower. 

The details of the barbican and of 
the other northern parts of the castle arc 
only matters of conjecture. Curtain walls 
ran on the cast from the tower just re¬ 
ferred to, and fi-om the great western tower 
to the barbican; that on the east broken 
on its way by a circular tower of a diameter similar to that on the south-east, and further 
on by a square tower balanced by a corresponding one on the west curtain. 

Of the complete ap|)earance of the barbican we may l>e able to fonu an idea by studynng 
any of the French examples, such as the Chateaux des Langcais, Villebon, and Chaumont, or 
Caerlavcrock Castle nearer home 

In these instances we sec an entrance lietween twin towers, with portcullis and draw¬ 
bridge, defended above and on the flanks in the usual nuinner. In the case of Bothwell 
the bridge spanned a deep pit, not necessarily filled with water. 

The first recorded owner of the barony of Bothwell was Walter Olifard, who held the 
position of Justiciary of Lothian in the reign of Alexander III. The Oli&rds probably came 
over horn France with William the Conqueror. They were settled first in England in the 
county of Northamptonshire, and were close friends of David, Earl of Huntingdon (after¬ 
wards David I. of Scotland), who was living in the neighltourhood. Olibnl followed David 
to Scotland, and was rewarded with lands in Roxburghshire, out of which he gave a grant 
to Dry burgh Abbey. 

It is unnecessary for our purpose to follow the history of the Olifards further than 
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to say that it was a Sir William Olifard who as Constable of Stirling Castle so gallantly 
defended it against Edward I. in 1B04, and afterwards was one of the signatories to the famons 
remonstrance sent to the Pope from Arbroath Abbey in 1B20. The family in course of time 
held iwssessions in Perthshire, and their descendants are now known as the Olipliants of Cask. 

By Walter Olifard's eminent position as Justiciary of the Lothians he would Imve 
facilities for getting the high class of masons that were engaged on the castle. By his time 
the Norman method of stjuare tower building had given place to one where the round tower 
was in use. 

It seems unnecessary to suppose that this form of tower was copieil from anything across 
the Clianncl. The circular tower was already in existence at Abernethy and Brechin in 
Scotland, in Little Saxliam Church, Suffolk, and on a larger scale in some of the Roman 
fortifications in tliis country; and it might well have ocenrred to architects and military 
engineers of that time tiuit a round tower was better fltted for defence than a square one, 
which had comers that could be undermined. 

.After the death of Alexander III. (1292) the barony passed by marriage to the important 
family of Moray, and was possessed by Sir William Moray, Panetarius, or Chief Butler, of 
Scotland, who died when on parole in an English prison in the year 1300. 

Prior to this date Edward I. took the castle and held it with an English garrison under 
Stephen Brampton. The Scots retook it by assault after a tetlious siege of fourteen mouths, 
when by that time most of the garrison were slain, and the survivors at the point of starva¬ 
tion. The victors held it till Septeml>er IBOl, when Edward himself invested it with a large 
force and obliged them to capitulate. Here he lived from the 17th to the 20th September 
1801. Edward then granted the castle aud barony to the fauioms English commander 
-Aymer de Valence, after whom the great circular tower was named the “ Valence Tower.” 

The castle remained in the custody of the English force till 1306, and may at that date 
have passed to the Scots as the rightful owners; but it must have been under the control of 
the English again in 1309, as de Valence fled here after his defeat at London Hill; and it 
was certainly in the hands of the English in 1314 under Sir William FitzGilbert, ancestor 
of the Hamilton family, for he was able to receive the Earl of Hertford and fifty of his men 
after their defeat at Bannockburn. Not long after, however. Sir Edward Bruce besieged the 
castle and comi>elled the English garrison to surrender. 

After the battle of Halidon Hill in 1333, when Scotland was overran by the English 
army under Edward HI., it fell again into alien hands, and the King himself lived there from 
18th Noveml)er to 2<Ith llecemlKT 1336; and it is on record that he issued in that year 
fifteen writs from the castle. In 1337 it was retaken by Sir Andrew Moray, and was then 
dismantled. 

Sir iVndrew marrie<l Christian Bruce, the sister of Robert the Bruce, and was restored to 
the house of his fathers by the King under the title of Lord Bothwell. Ho had two sons. Sir 
John and Sir Thomas : the elder died without issue, and the widow (Joanna) of the younger 
son, Sir Thomas, married in July 1361 Archibald, usually known, from his grave countenance, 
as " The Grim," and so in that way the castle passed from the Morays to the powerful family 
of the Douglases on the death of Sir Andrew in 1388. 

.Archibald assumed the arms of the Bothwell house and took the castle for his residence, 
inserting his arms high over the postern gate. He was created Earl Douglas in that year 
by King Robert II., who to the h{)nour of the title added the substantial gift of the Douglas 
estates in Lanarkshire. Archibald died at Thrieve Castle 3rd February 1401, in the 
seventieth year of his age, and was buried at Bothwell Chapel, which he had founded in 1398. 
Archibald's descendants—usually known as the Black Douglases—held the castle until at 
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length, after Beveral changes of ownership, it came into the hands of the Red Douglases. 
One of them was raised by Charles I. to the marquisate of Douglas, and as a Catholic, was 
opposed by the Covenanters, who captured his possessions of Tantallon and Douglas Castles. 
One of his grandsons, Arcliibald, got a new [mtent, after the restoration of Charles 11., 
creating him Earl of Forfar in ICOl. Under that title he in li>69 is referred to as the 
builder of Bothwell House, which adjoins the castle, using for that purpose part of the 
castle masonry. 

A change Imd by this time come over Scottish domestic architecture. The plan 
arrangements all along from the thirteenth century had agreed with those of England. 
The English manor houses date from the sixteenth century, and Scotbind began to change 
its domestic architecture at the same {leriod. As tlie country became settled and prosperous 
the retainers, who lived within the precincts of the castle, now began to occupy houses of 
their own ; artiheers, such as smiths and caq)onters, hitherto in the service of the lord of the 
estate, were no longer wanted in that capacity, and therefore transferred their occupations to 
the neighi>ouring villages, and with the advancement of the menial occupants of the castle 
generally, and also of the lord and his friends, l>etter accommodation was re^iuired, and a 
greater variety of apartments needed, libraries among the rest. 

The introduction of gunpowder made the old fortifications useless, and although some of 
the buildings, such as Crichton Castle in Midlothian, might present a forbidding a8i>ect 
on the exterior, their courtyards were ornamented with faceted masonry or moulded work 
of various forms. 

When the Renaissance came to Scotland, as it did earlier than into England, the form 
of domestic plan entirely changed; hitherto it had been four-s(iuare, open in the centre; an 
arrangement wliicb, though beautiful in the East, with fountain and tropical garden, was liardly 
suitable to the latitude of North Eiiroite. Tliis oi>en area was now covered in; the staircase 
made a fine feature of; the forms of the doors and windows became more varied, chimneys 
were made prominent, resembling the Elizabethan forms in their spiral detail. Rich 
plaster ceilings took the place of the painted wooden ones, and tapestry and wainscoting 
were extensively used. Mantelpieces, important hitherto, were still a conspicuous part of the 
house, reflecting the characteristic hospitality of the people, but formed now of finer and 
softer material, such as marbles and rich woods. 

Such a plan as that of Bothwell Castle, with its detached buildings, inconvenient domestic 
apartments, its principal rooms still stately, but reminiscent of planning fur defence, and its 
other points of objection too iiumcroas to mention, would compel the resident family to follow 
the spirit of the time and erect a house elsewhere if the castle was unfit for adaptation. 

This step was taken in the seventeenth century by Archibald Douglas, as we liave men¬ 
tioned. There can Ite no doubt that till that time ho was in occupancy of the castle, living 
very likely in the south-eastern tower, with its adjacent apartments on the south side facing 
the river, retaining the chapel for domestic use, after the Presbyterian form of worship. 

It was probably he who altered the fine hall by the erection of the three great cellars for 
storage underneath, planting the grove of trees now so stately on tlio northern part of the 
castle site to cover the devastation made by the removal of that part of the fortalice for the 
purpose* of building the new south wing of Bothwell House. The wing of the house is plain 
and solid, and, as compared with the ancient castle which it supersedes, prosaic in architecture 
externally, but more than comi)ensating for tlie inferiority by its internal comfort and the 
beauty of its plaster ceilings. 

The Earl, with no fear of siege before his eyes, has so placed it as to command very 
charming views on its south, cast, and west sides. 
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Whether it was intended to bo a complete building as it was at that date, we cannot, of 
coarse, say ; bnt Earl Archibald was content with it for the space of about half a century, 
dying in 171t2. His son, the second Earl of Forfar, only survived him three years, passing 
away at Stirling of wounds receive«l at the battle of Sheriffinuir in 1715. Monuments to 
l>oth father and son were erected in Bothwell village church by the widow of Archibald. She 
continued to live in the modern house till her death there in 1741. 

A Stewart succeeded to the estate, and was created Baron Douglas 8th July 1780. 
Following the fashions of the time in which James Gibbs and the Adams played so large 
a part, he resolved to extend Bothwell House, erected more than a centur}'before, and engaged 
a l^ndon architect—James Playfair, tlie father of W. H. Playfair, afterw'ards an eminent 
Edinburgh architect to erect what is now the centre of the mansion, adding a northern wing 
to balance the original house, which thus became a southern wing. Among the sketches pre¬ 
pared by James Playfair was one that provided for a colonnade on the east of the centre side, 
and continued in the form of quadrants to the wings—a very common arrangement at that 
time. But this fine scheme was not adopted. 

A very good marble mantel by Westmacott, the father of Sir Richard Westmacott, is in 
the dining-room. The extension appears to have occupied in erection from 1785 to 1789. 
It may be of intei^t to mention that it was in Bothwell House, in 1808, that Sir Walter Scott 
wrote 1 oung I^tchintar , and had the pleasure of reading it to an audience, among whom were 
Lady Dalkeith and Lady Douglas. 

Baron Douglas also began to build a new castle at Douglas after a design by W illiam 
Adam, which appears in the I'ilnmut Scotima, and is evidently with its round towers inspired 
by the ancient Bothwell Castle. 

Baron Douglas died 26th December 1827 at tlie advanceil age of eighty-one years. His 
elder granddaughter married Cospatrick, the eleventh Earl of Home, who was created Baron 
Douglas in 1875. Through this connection Bothwell House and Castle were transferred to 
the Home family, now represented by Charles Alexander, twelfth Earl of Home and second 
Baron Douglas of the new creation. 
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NOTES ON THE PLENUM SYSTEM OF ^NTIIATION. 

By WiLUAU Henman [F.]. 


I N the Paper which I read lest Deceniltcr on the 
Ro^ Victoria Hospital, Belfast,* 1 particu¬ 
larly stated it was not my desire to raise 
controversy on the subject of mecluvnical venut 
natural means for securing ventilation; yet, as 
members then present expressed the opinion that 
it might with advantage be further discussed, 
the Council of the Institute have appointed the 
(Ith of Juno for that purpose.t If the time then 
at our disposal is to be well employed, the subject 
of ventilation generallv must be dealt with on 
practical and sciontiOc lines; and as that was not 
attempted in the Paper to which I have referred 
I venture to suggest some reasons which tend to 
show that plenum ventilation can be bcneiioially 
employed in certain buildings, and ought to ^ 
more closely studied by members of the architec¬ 
tural profession. 

A primary necessity is to arrive at a concisely 
correct definition of what should be understood 
by the term *' efficient ventilation ” a'hen applied 
to occupied buildings. Apart from outside con- 
taminatmg influences which would affect ventila¬ 
tion b^ whatever means obtained, I suggest it is 
"continuous change of air within a building 
without causing disnimfort or adversely aflfeoting 
the health of the occupants.'* 

The prorince of an architect in connection 
therewith is to dispose buildings on the ground, 
construct and equip them, so that the available air 
may be supplied in ample quantities, freed from 
suspended impurities, temped and regulated to 
retirements without deterioration. 

Buildings are erected principally to secure 
greater comfort than can at all times bo obtained 
in the open. 

By the erection of bufldings, movement of air 
aithin them is necessarily less than it would bo 
over the unoccupied site. 

Change of air within a building is principally 
brought about by an ascertainable force—either 
of propulsion or extraction—although the law of 
diffusion—the process which brings about 
intim^ mixture of gases without chemical com¬ 
bination—is a aervioeable but less powerful agent 
in connection with ventilation. 

If these premises be accepted, the question 
which has to be discussed is not whether by 
plenum ventilation a condition within doors can 
be secured equal to the open air at its best, but 

• JocaxAi. R.I3.A., Itt Dec. J90». 
t For the purtKMes of the dieeuaaioD reported infra, the 
author’s oweTiMd draft of this Fsper was Uwud to 
members with the last number of the Jocsnal. 


whether it can be employed in certain buildings, 
suitably constructed, so as to obtain at reasonable 
cost more constant and efficient ventilation than 
can be secured by other means. 

A groat hindrance to the proper comprehension 
of this subject is the employment of unscientific 
tenns such as “artificial ventilation," “auto¬ 
matic ventilation," " natural ventilation," “ me¬ 
chanical ventilation," because they prcjudico the 
mind. Vontilarion is a result brought about either 
by natural or mechanical force. Moved by either, 
air is the same, just as water is the same, whether 
allowed to flow naturally or forced on by mechan¬ 
ism. Water may become fouled on its way, so 
may air, whether it pass in naturally or is propelled 
in its course from the outsido to the inside of a 
building; but it does not in the least follow that 
folding results from tlie power which caused its 
movement. 

It is scientifically wrong to refer to a fire caus¬ 
ing a “ suctional " influence in a flue, for it does 
nothing of the kind. Air when heated expands 
and is specifically lighter than an equal volume 
of colder air; it is the latter descending by the 
force of gravitation which propels the warmer air 
upwards; consequently an open fire in a room 
causes change of air by propulsion; moreover, 
the propelling force of wind is far greater tl»«n 
the suctional influence it exerts upon air within 
buildings. By realising these facts it is easy to 
understand that “plenum" ventilation is more 
in accord with nature’s methods than “ exhaust ” 
ventilation. 

Notwithstanding the acknowledged extrava¬ 
gance of. the dust and dirt resulting from, and the 
unpleasant ilraughts at times set up by, the open 
fire, I for one appreciate its cheerfulness, and 
believe it will long hold an honoured place in the 
British home. Tne mere fact that it necessitates 
an upevt flue is of tlie greatest service in connec¬ 
tion with ventilation; but as the area of an 
ordinary smoko flue at the chimnoy-pot end does 
not greatly exceed half a superficial fioot, the 
volume of air which can pass through it in a 
given time is limited, as is also the heating power 
of a singlo fire-grate. Consequently, for hu’irer 
apartments two or more fires ore required, and it 
is well known that unless an adequate supply of 
air bo otherwise provided, smoke will at times be 
drawn down one or other of the flues. For this 
and other reasons hot water, steam, air healed 
by .stoves or electricity, are u^, none of which 
demand an upcast fine or flues from the apart¬ 
ment to bo warmed thereby. Yet fur the health 
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and comfort of occupants, change of air is a neces¬ 
sity, and can only m brought about by providing 
suitable inlets and outlets. This is a simple 
statement of fact of the utmost importance in 
connection with ventilation, vet too often 
neglected, resulting doubtless from difficulty 
in determining the positions, dimensions, and 
construction of such openings, and 1 incline to the 
belief that strong advocates of what they term 
“ natural ventilation '* are of the lauux faire 
order who expect nature to do everything for them; 
and as they do not consider whence the wind 
cometh nor whither it goetb. they provide neither 
suitable entry nor exit for it in the construction 
of buildings. 

Witli regard to the possibilities and difficulties of 
ventilating on apartment warmed by other means 
than open 6res. say a church or asseiuhly room. 
Suppose it is a calm frosty day, with the tempera¬ 
ture inside several degrees higher than it is outside. 
If inlet-openings are prond^ at or near the floor 
level and outlets at or near the ceiling level, a 
steady flow of air will take place from the inlets 
to the outlets proportionate to the difference 
between the internal and external temperature, 
and to the relative sizes and pa<utions of the 
openings, brought about simply by the propelling 
force of the colder air outside falling by gravita* 
tion ; but it does not follow that ventilation will 
be “ efficient" even if the openiims arc ude<|uate 
and well placed, because the di&rences in tem¬ 
perature may not suffice to cause adequate change 
of air—the opening of a door or window* will 
upset the relative proportions between inlets and 
outlets, probably causing draughts. Moreover 
with a number of jpoople seated on the floor area, 
and with air entering around the lower portion of 
the walls, it can only arrive at tliose in the centre 
after becoming fouled by passing over the bodies 
of those nearer the inlets; but it is more than 
likely that the bulk of air passing through the 
room will travel from the inlets to the outlets 
without changing the air in the central portion. 
Every variation m temperature or in the force of 
wind outside will alter the conditions within, and 
during summer weather the temperature may bo 
considerably higher outside than in ; every factor 
is then reversed. Some improvement may be 
effected in cold weather by giving the incoming 
air an upward tendency and prodding up-cast 
flues as outlets with well-distributed openings 
near the floor level. The incoming air will then 
fill the upper portion of the room, gradually 
descend, change the atmosphere throughout, and 
|Mui8 away up the flues; but tliis arrangement of 
flues is not altogether sstisfaetoiy in summer 
weather, and even under such conditions change 
of air will fluctiuite with every variation in the 
force of the wind outside. Conseoucntly, with the 
best possible arrangements, so long os natural 
means alone arc relied on, there must be constant, 
intelligent, and personal attention if comfortable 


ventilation is to be secured; nevertheless 1 am 
bound to conft'ss that with care in the design and 
arrangement of suitable inlets and outlets, with 
adequate heating power, and with proper means 
for regulation, it is quite possible with personal 
attention to secure reasonable ventilation by 
natural means in buildings only occasionally 
occupied. None but very sensitive people are 
quickly affected by breathing a partially vitiated 
atmosphere, and few remain for long at a time 
in crowdeil places, so that when rooms are un¬ 
occupied windows and doors should be freely 
opened, and ample change of air secured. If this 
were regu^rly done, and thorough cleanliness were 
observed in and about buildings, there would be 
less cause for complaint of defective ventilation. 

Every individuaJ by respiration and exhalation 
UirowB off moisture and animal matter, and when 
a number of people congregate within an apart¬ 
ment the defilement of the atmosphere is consider¬ 
able. Rapid change of air will cany much away, 
but with defective ventilation much is deposit^ 
upon exposed sur&ces in the building in conse¬ 
quence of \'anatioii of tem{ieratnre, and only 
prolonged and greater change of air than would 
be tolerated while a room is occupied will ffissipate 
the contamination. 

In the hope of disposing of the charge which 
has been made against me, that I am a prejudiced 
advocate of “ plenum " ventilation, I now state 
most distinctly that unless it is continuously 
applied it is questionable whether it can be 
permanently successful, and 1 am not inclined to 
advocate its emploj-ment unU$$ its advantages 
are considered worth the cost of continuous work¬ 
ing. 1 cannot think it is suflicient to ventilate a 
building simply for the periods during which it b 
occupira and ^en to stop the mechanism and 
bottle up the air until the next period of occu¬ 
pation. 

Let me illustrate this by directing your atten¬ 
tion to a railway carriage. Stanmng still how 
stuffy it often is, particularly in hot weather; but 
when rapidly moving along it b freshened up. 
Yet, on again standing still, it loses its freshness. 
That b an example of ventilation produced by 
mechanical means intermittently employed. 

Now 1 wish to explode another fallacy. 

Downward ventilation has been termeil 
“down ^uglit," apparently in the hope of 
condemning it by giving it a bad name. Ad¬ 
vocates of the open fire have stated that to propel 
air into the upwr portion of a room and let it 
go out from tlie lower portion is unnatural. 
Fortunately tliis can be easily dbprovetl. Take 
an ordinary room with an ordinary open fire 
and smoko flue. Test it as you will, and, apart 
from occasional strong winds setting up adverse 
currents, n^sulting at times in what are termed 
“ Binokv chimneys,’’ it will be found tliat the only 
deteclahlo outgoing of air takes place the open 
fireplace flue, the lower opening of which is 
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about S ft. 6 in. above Uie Boor levi-l. Many 
people open the upper portion of a a-iudow when 
the temperature of a room, hoate*i by an open 
fire, ia excesaive, holding the idea that they are 
letting out the hot air; but with rare exceptions 
the temperature of the room is then loa'ored 
by letting in a larger volume of colder air, which 
compels a more rapid outgoing of heated air up 
the fine. 

It is true that in most cases no special inlet 
for air is provided, and that in consequence air 
enters by any casual, and probably dirt-con¬ 
cealing boles, crack.s, and cri>\ices — mostly 
around the lower portion of the room—whence it 
makes its way in narrow streams, moving with 
considerable velocity towards the fireplace, caus¬ 
ing unpleasant draughts, while little change of 
air takes place in the upper portion of the room. 
Yet, if the same room were provided with a suitable 
inlet at a foot or two below the ceiling, on the 
same side as the fireplace and as centrM thereto 
as may be, the incoming air would liecome tempered 
by contact with the ceiling, w’slls, fumiture, .tc. — 
previously wanned by radiant heat from the fire— 
It would, by its inflow, force the atmosphere of 
the room downwards towanls the fireplace opening 
and up the Hue to the open, witliout causing dis¬ 
comfort to occupants.* Under these conditions 
air is propelled into the room from a reasonable 
elevation, where it is generally fresher than near 
the ground-level and more free from chance oou- 
tamiimtion. Force of wind outside, varying as it 
does in intensity, will maU-rially affect velocity of 
change mthin. I have therefore devised a simple 
automatic regulating inlet, consisting of a curved 
enclosure to a noiseless flap hung eccentrically 
so that the area of the inlet opening is diminished 
pro|mrtinnately to the force of wind playing against 
it: but satisfactory results ran be obtained even 
without this ri'finenient if the inlet be providnl with 
louvres for distributing the air at low velocity. I 
am iierfectly aware it is not the method osiially 
adouUsl, nor is it the one recommended in most 
worM on ventilation. Do not, however, condemn 
it without proper trial; think it out, and yon will. 
1 believe, come to the conclusion, as by practical 
experience I have, that it is most effective in 
securing the efficient ventilation of an apartment; 
and if so, then the relative positions advocated for 
inlets and ouUeU witli the “ plenum" system 
arc correct. 

Complaints being so frequent of defective venti¬ 
lation—even in buildings whore outlay lias been 
incurred in the expectation of securing, let us say, 
comforUhle ventilation by natural means—is it 
surprising, when we consider the marvellous 
results of mechanical power, now used for tlie 
benefit of mankind in almost numberless ways, 


* 8m artirle on Ventilation in Modem Ifoiue Cos- 
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Uiat attempts should be made to employ it for 
improving the ventilation of building ? 

Mining operations and many occupations have 
for years been carried on which would have been 
impassible without the assistance of ventilation 
brought about by mechanical means. Thousands 
of {lower-driven rotary fans and air-propellers are 
in daily use, proving the possibility of changing 
the air of enclosed spaces. Centuries ago Uio 
nece^ity for securing greater change of air within 
buildings than could at all times be naturally pro¬ 
cured was recognised, and a few advanced minds 
suggested the employment of bellows and other 
primitive appliances worked by hand or watcr- 
{xjwcr. I have seen quaintly illustrated treatises 
on the snbject; and although failure doubtless 
resulted from inadequate knowledge and appli¬ 
ances, tliere is no reason why, with air-propelmrs 
and power appliances brought to the high state of 
perfection tliey are to-day, wo should not take 
advantage of them for securing ventilation within 
buildings. 

It is no argument to say, “ I don't like plenum 
ventilation," or even to point to failures which 
have occarrc<l; nor is it sufficient to bring forwanl 
some fanciful idea that in an undefined manner 
air moved by mechanical power is deprive<l of 
an unknown vital essence. It has been suggested 
that by wanning air otherwise than by the sun's 
rays _UiU intangible essence is destroyed, and 
that is given as a reason why some people con¬ 
demn plenum ventilation; but it is altogether 
begging the question, because in summer 
time, ^en “ plenum " ventilation is so effective 
in maintaining a cooler atmosphere within doors 
than ill the open, no heating is employed. Will 
it then bo contended that, by lowering tlie tem¬ 
perature, such will-o'-tbe-wisp essence again 
disapiwars ? Unfortunately my scientific know¬ 
ledge is not sufliciently profound to enable mo to 
determine if there is even an element of truth in 
these imagining; but even if there be. which I 
strongly doubt, it is easy to demonstrate tliat with 
a carefully devised installation of ventilation on the 
plenum system, the necessary warming and cooling 
of air are effected with less chance of deterioration 
than by anv other method. In addition to which 
the air is drawn from sources known to bo at a 
distance from contamination; it can be cleansed 
from Buspmdcd impurities, brought to suitable 
hygrometrio condition, and passed on to apart¬ 
ments «-itbont contact with impurity. 

1 am, {lerhaps, as painfully conscious as any¬ 
one that there have been many failures with 
" plonuiii," and so there lia\*e been with every 
other method om()Ioycd for securing ventilation; 
hut my experience coni-incos mo Uiat Cailnre is 
not the fault of the system, bat that it results 
either from wont of knowled^ and experience on 
the part of those who installed it. or from neglect. 
It is only by careful comparison of results and a 

8 N 
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minute esAmination of the me&na and methods 
employed that a true estimate of its value can bo 
aitcerUinid. I'oraonally I have not tiie faintest 
doubt that by the “ plenum " system the efficient 
ventilation of a building can be effiectc<l. The 
principle is perfectly sound; yet 1 realise there are 
two sets of objections to bt> met: (ho first 1 class 
as nurely fanciful, most of which I hare already 
dealt with; the second are more tangible, and re> 
late to the means and appliances which should 
be employed and the cost. To review all the 
means and appliances at disposal is quite out nf 
the question on the present occasion, but they 
have a very decided innuence, not only as regards 
partial or complete success, but also a direct near¬ 
ing on the question of first coat and maintenance. 

iliich as I dislike making comparison between 
the work of others and that with which I have 
bc-en connected, this discu&‘<inn baa been forced 
on, and we are to meet in tlie hope of gaining 
instruction which may be placed at the service of 
the public. Consequently I shall briefly compare, 
principally as regards costs of power employed, 
a few in-stallations of plenum ventilation, and 
as I shall make nse of information derived from 
printed particulars gpven by the engineers them¬ 
selves, we shall at least Lave fairly reliable data. 


Messrs. Carroll Sc Batchelor, of Dublin, neither of 
whom is personally known to me. It runs 
thus:— 

** 1 had been greatly interested in the accounts 
I road from time to time of the progress of the 
Royal Victoria Hospital, Belfast, and more par¬ 
ticularly in the arrangementa for heating and 
ventilating it. I have had some experience of the 

f ilenum system, and have never been much in 
ove w'ith it. I looked therefore rather with dis¬ 
trust on a building whicli bail been so designed as 
to make such a system obligatory. Mr. Honnmn 
is to be complimtuited and congratulated on bis 
courage in designing such a hospital, and I am 
free to confess that the result, so ^ os 1 was able 
to judge doling my short visit, offortLi him ample 
justification for his inversion of many of the 
a^epted canons in hospital design. I was par¬ 
ticularly struck by the wonderful uniformity of Uio 
temperature mointiuned in the hospital through¬ 
out the twenty-four hours—such as could not, 
I believe, be obtained by natural means. The 
freshness of the air in the wards was remarkable, 
and there was a complete absence of that peculiar 
odour which is familiar to everyone liaving to do 
with hospitals. These results arc obtained, I was 
glad to see, without draught, nor was there any 
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Consider the importance of such a comparison 
as rcgartbi the numoer of changes of air e(ri>cted 
per hour. &lay not success in great part depend 
upon giving an adei{uate ebanm of air? And 
surely the question of cost wouhl be a determining 
factor in many coses. 

Reference to the Paper by l^fr. Henry Lea 
given in the Institute Jouknal for 10th I>ecember 
l!)0:i will show how this economy in coat of |)ower 
is effected. In the discussion which followed. Sir 
John C. Holder personally U‘stified to the success 
of plenum ventilation in Uio General Hospital, 
Birmingham, which be has systematically visited, 
one may say almost daily, during and since its 
erection. I could produce a large number of 
letters adilressed to me containing congratulations 
on the satisfactory ventilation of that and the 
Royal Victoria Hospital, Belfast; but I pndcr to 
place before you one because it was not written 
to me, and b^use it is from an architect expe¬ 
rienced in hospital design, viz. Mr. Batchelor, of 

* Th* «<mU ot nmnins ara worked out proportioi 
contiuuouily. 


perceptible movement of air in the wards. Evx'ry- 
wbere I went through the hospitd I saw evidence 
of great forethought and skill in design, particularly 
ill those small details which count for so much in 
the economicid administration of the institution. 
The building is a credit to the architects and also 
to the contractors, who have put such honi'st ami 
^—if I may use the expression -symiiaihettc work 
into it. Everything appears to have t>een done 
as well os it was possible to do it." 

It has been well said tliat tlie only way to 
arrive at a right judgment as to the practical 
utility of plenum ventilation is to carefully ex¬ 
amine it in a building in which it has Iwcn applied 
with knowl^ge and experience. All I oak, in 
conolnsion, is tliat the subject may be approached 
without prejudice or regud to merely personal 
interests and fanciful misgivings, for a right 
understuding liy the architectural profession on 
the subject of ventilation mast have a vital in- 
tluence on the health and well-being of the people. 

lelj to the amoont of |io«er, ptrsnming It b rnploynl 
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DISCUSSION ON THE PLENUM SYSTEM OF VENTILATION* 

At the CenenU Meeting of the Royal Institute of British Architects, Monday, 6 th June 1904 . 

The Prc'iiidvnt, Mr. Aston Webh, B.A., F.S.A., in Ibu Clmir. 


Mb. S. PERKINS PICK [F.] read tbo following 
ronuirks:—Ileforo offering any criticisms upon 
this very interesting hospital at Relfast, I think 
that every credit should lie given to Messrs. Hen- 
man & Cooper fur the courage—one may almost 
say the audacity—with which they have formulated 
and carried ont in all its details a hospital building 
in a manner so nttorly at variance with nearly all 

f rcconccived notions of biiildin^^ of this class, 
t must bo a source of great gratification to them 
that the institution after eight months’ occupation 
should prove so alisolutely satisfactory’ to those 
who have tho working and management of it 1 
have had the pleasure of making a careful inspec¬ 
tion of this iKMpital under the guidance of tho 
superintendent and am bound to confess that in 
hardly any other instance have I ever received 
such a laudatory description from the authoritative 
head of such an institution; indeal, this en- 
thusia.sm was not confincrl to the superin¬ 
tendent alone, but the sisters, the nurses, tho 
engineer, and even the patients themselves, ap- 
pear»l to Iw equally plrascrl with tlm general 
arrangements provided, and with the beating and 
ventilation system installed. 

Now, after stating this it nmy appenr to Iw 
blowing hot and cold when 1 add that, in spite of 
all tho satisfaction expresscil, in my jud^ent the 
“ Plenum " system of heating and ventilating for 
a hospital is not essential; nor do 1 think that the 
adx-antages of adminrstration gained by having the 
wards all on one floor are commensurate with the 
risks incurred, and the loss involved, by the 
omission of those side windows for prospect and 
ventilation which most of us so dearly love and 
appieciate. 

In hospitals the superficial area and cubic space 
nspiirod to attend properly to each iiatient are 
necessarily very largo, and thtrefore the rvv|uisitv 
changes of air are less difhoult to obtain than in 
such buildings as assembly halls, worksltnps, 
schools, out-patients’ departments, and similar 
places where a large nnmbor of people are closely 
lacked together. For these latter biiildin}^ I am 
finnly convinced that, up to tho present time, no 
system gives sueb satisfactory results as a proiierly 
dosigneil “ Plenum '* system, especially so when 


some mechanical means is arranged for creating a 
iwsitivo extraction of the vitiated air. 

In my opinion a hospital planned in separate 
pavilion blocks, arranged with windows on either 
side of tho wards, with a bed between each pair, 
an easily cleaned ventilating heating coil between 
each pair of beds, and with central open firos, is 
preferable. 

To me it appears tliat this well-recognised stylo 
of building is more pleasant for the patients, and 
adapts itself so readily to effectual ventilation by 
oiwning the windows that the complications of a 
“ Plenum " system of heating and ventilation are 
unnecessary. Moreover, the fact should not Iw 
overlooked that in hospitals tho majority of 
patients are in bed, and thus am able to protect 
themselves from any direct cold draughts which 
may occur. I know it may bo said that tho 
ordinary atmosphere of some of our large towns is 
so laden with blacks and impurities that it is 
desirable to wash and filter tho air before allowing 
it to enter a hospital, and in some densely popu¬ 
lated districts where hospitals arc on restricted 
areas this contention may be used as an argument 
in favour of tho ** Plenum ” ; but at Relfast tho 
new hospital is erected on an o{ien.siie of six acres, 
with the prosnoct in the near futum of this area 
being doiiblcu, so that the contention does not, I 
tliink, hold goml in this case. 

For operating theatres and out-patients’ depart¬ 
ments 1 am of opinion that the ** Ploniiin ” system 
is not only desirable, but is almost essential: in the 
former liocanse tho heating and ventilation aro 
easily controlle<1, and in the latter beenuso without 
some meclianical appliances, of which none are 
liettcr than the *' Plenum," it is almost impossible 
to pro|>crIy ventilate a waiting hall crowded with 
IKiopIo of the lowor classes, and generally entirely 
siimiundod by Hiirgoons', physicians’ and other 
moms. 

The arrangoments provided at Relfast (or tb« 
out-patients’ department aru, in my judgment, 
quite oxocllont, and, although crowded on tho 
occasion of my inspection, Ihu various rooms wore 
entirely fresh and healthy. 

1 agree with Mr. Henman that groat caution is 
necessary in the application of ** Plenum ’’ vcntila- 


• Sea Mr. Hannuui'a Snle» on llie aabjeet, nnU, pp. *• The Bojral Victoria Hoapital. Belfast," Jocassi. ILI.B.A., 
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lion, jinil that full knowliHlm is r»]iurc(I to applv 
the system suajoMfully; indeed I would go further 
niy judgment, the caiisei of failure 
with mechanical sntenis of heating and ventilation 
gonenilly. ami js^icularlv with the “ I’loniim," 
more often rest with architects tlutn with heating 
enpneers. I liave hoard of architects who not 
only mature their plans, hut actiuilly commence 
building operations before deciding upon the 
system of heating and ventilation. Can one wonder 
at the failnro of a sj-stem, particularly one like the 
‘ Plenum, which largely depends for its success 
upon Hues of ample arm and good lines, when 
armngoi under such adverse conditions? 

.\nother cause of failure in the “ Plenum ” is 
Unit of defoctiw drainage, especially when a build¬ 
ing IS u|ion a clay siilisoil. This matter is so 
extremely im|*ortant tliat it is diflicult to overrate 
Its significance. 

In some large institutions I have myself noticed 
tliat expose*] drains liave liecn arranged to cross 
ducte in an open pijio connecUsl with an onlinary 
earthenware drain-pipe just outside the duct walls. 
Any settlement of the duct walls is sufficient to 
brmk the joint between the junction of the iron 
and earthenware drains. Tliese ducts usually 
carry steam and other pipes, and consMpientIv the 
temperature in them varies very considcrablv. 
ind^ quite sufficiently to cause the same joint to 
be broken by contraction and expansion of the 
length of expos^ iron pipi*. In a clay subsoil it 
IS extremely difficidt to ascertain whether the 
damp m walls is onlinary ground moisture or 
whether it ia a sewage saturation. To pump air 
along diicU where there is a possibility of this U, 1 
liu nk, tut) tiu>ft t fatal (lanj^r to be gun rdoil agni nst, nud 
wlierever the « Plenum sysUtn is adoptesl 1 think 
that all drains should be drop|wd ladow the level 
of the air ducts, and should gonerallv be carried out 
with strong cast-iron pipes. 

Spacious ducts are retpuHite for carrying stcaiu, 
hot water, and other pipes to the various blocks of 
^1 la^e instittitions, and the same ilanger which I 
havo indicate*! exists in all these buildings ; but it 
IS largely intensified in the case of "Plenum" 
ventibitod buildings. 

-Messrs. Heiiiuan A Cooper Imvc at Itelfast 
wisely providotl a aeparaie duct for llio ncct*<warv 
hot-water and other pip«*s, the main air supply duc't 
1.01^ thus kept nearly cimr of them. Th*. line* 
of drains appmr to have liocn so arranged as not to 
cross tlic main air supply duct; I was unable to 
iisct.riain wlmther or not they were kept l*elow the 
level of the main duct, but what did seriously 
frighten me was the enormous length of drains 
which must of necessity la* Iwlow the hospiul 
buildings. There are the tirains from the serernl 
operating theatres, and from a number of wwnl 
kitchens and Uth-rooms, with the complications 
of traps and anti-si-phonage pipes thereto lielong- 
ing, the latter being all properly carried up through 


the roof. The whole system is, I was infomie*], of 
iron pipes, apparently plaunt**! and execute*! writh 
great care ; hut the very unpleasant fact remains 
Hint tlwre is a length of almut 160 fret of straight 
mam drain, not reckoning tlie voiy large number of 
branch drains connecting with it, all below a dark 
though, it is tnu*. weil-vxmtilated s{iace under the 
buildings. Mr. Henman will no iloiibt coriretine if 1 
am wrong, hut the only traps to any of tlie fittings 
I could find were those immediately below the 
various sinks, Ac., an<i some floor traps. If 1 am 
correct, it has not therefore Iteen thought desirable 
to make iwe of that orilinarv oiitsiilo trap or gully 
wliich UKiially intercejits s'ink, bath, awl other 
wwstes lieforo drainage finds its way into the 
foul pipeui liclow the ground. There also appenre*] 
to Im a lack of those insp«<ction chambers to the 
drains under the btiildiugs which most of us think 
are essential in ^implicated *lrainage systems lor 
institutions like this. Those no .loiiht are omitted 
because of the fact that tlu«y must, if provi*le*l at 
all. lie below the hospital hiiiblings. 

1 cannot ludp thinking tliat this drainage system 
may prove a source of difficulty in the future! 

-Among other details I in.specteil the cast-iron 
vertical drain-pipfti connecting the fittings to the 
dnuns, and, in the case of those which apparently 
receixed the a'astes from baths and slop hoppers, 
the calked le^ joints already begin to show un¬ 
mistakable signs of lirawing. This contraction 
and exjiansion caused by hot water running ilown 
the pipes is very difficult to obviate safely in a 
sj-stem like tliat adijpted at Itelfast. In onlinary 
cases, where tlie pipes arc all outside a building, 
tlie use of an expansion joint is an efficient method, 
bwause if tlie joint slightly opens, the pipe dis- 
charging into an outside gully obviates any serious 
objection; but in the case of this hospital it may 
he the joinU imtwdiately Iwlow the fittings, thus 
oiwning the drainage sv-stem to the hospital, or it 
may lie the joinU of the pii»os below the building 
tlwt will draw. From whnt I mw it doQ« not 
appear likely that the drains can remain bottle- 
tight for any lengthened period. 

I oasihly it iiwy lie argued that, suiiiiosing Ihtiro 
were a few leaky joinU in the drainage svBtem. 
what does it matter, when tljcre is a ooiutent 
sufficient pressure of air from wiUiin the building 
to prevent any sewer ga* finding iu way inside? 
liiit most of us will, I thiuk. agree tiuit it is better 
to keep ^ngers of this kin<l at arni'a length, by 
pulling all drains outside the buildings where they 
are open to the atmosphere; and I Uiink this one 
objection to the arrangement of a hospital on one 
floor, extending over such a largi* area as that wo 
are liiBcussing, and thus nooessiUling all these 
internm drain^ would wisely prevent most archi- 
U-cls fiMiii luloptmg the plan of a ‘Tlenum" 
xontunte*! ono-stury hospital. 

Another do^l of the saniUrv system to which 
I think exception may bo taken is the low tormina- 
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tion of the vontilation pipiM to tho w.c.'8 at the 
enl of the wanis: these are carried only just 
through the roof at the balcony ends, and when 
the atmosphere is still it appoArs to me tliat there 
is some chance of a donm draught from them being 
objectionalde to any patients who happcne<l to be 
on the balconies. 

Tho arrangement of the nurses’ slop-room and 
the w.o. for patients I do not like. 1 am quite 
wtdl aa-aro that the objection I am about to iimke 
is found in many other hiispitals, but that docs 
not, in my opinion, lessen the fault of it, which is 
that the patiento' w.c. is approached through tho 
nurses* work-room, a'bere they must spend a g(K>d 
deal of time washing utensils, mackintoshes, Ac. 
Nurses, 1 know, became case-hardened, and do not 
seem to have, or at any rate are not allowed to 
show that they have, that delicacy about such an 
artangentent whicli most of ns have; but is it not 
a little too bad to arrange a a'.c. in a manner like 
this at llelfast and elsea'bere, where tho division 
Itetween that and tlie nurses’ work-room is merely 
a wood partition, a’hich for good reasons is kept 
well off the floor, ami finishes well short of the 
ceiling level, with the resnlt that it must at times 
be very difficult for any, even a case-hardened 
nureo, to face it out ? 1 certainly think that the 
patients’ w.c. ought to be better separated from 
Uie nurses’ slop-room than is the case here, where 
the main point has appeared to be so to plan the 
sanitary annexe as to f^ilitate tho one outlet in the 
W.C. for tho “ Plenum ” system of ventilation, 
which, I am pleased to add, acts in a remarkably 
efficient manner in ventilating the annexe. 

A Bomowliat similar arrangement is provides! for 
the oiihthalmic wards, where the patients’ w.c. is 
placed in a comer of the bath-room ; this, surely, 
IS not so good a plan as providing a w.c. separately 
approocbml from the ward. 

The non-provision of any larders to the ward- 
kitchens is, I presume, explained by the proximity 
of all the wranis to the iiuiin kitchen. But stu- 
fleiont milk has to bo kept tliere for the day and 
night supply, and this in a teiuperatnro of liO 
cannot bean improvement upon the onlinaiy method 
of providing a small larder, well ventilated from 
the outside, for this purpose. 

1 notice that M r. Henman states that open windows 
with ** Plenum ” vi'ntilation are objectionable, and 
that by making all the windows of the sanitary 
annexes fixed he is able to delete the intercepting 
lobbies, which may possibly bo justified in this 
ca<^ ; but, speaking generally, I am strongly of 
opinion that it is a gi^ mistake to constmet fixed 
windows. There are many ilays in the siiminor 
time when it isdifficnlt by the “ Plenum " ventila¬ 
tion to obtain that freshness in a building which is 
so desirable; in such cases why should the windows 
not be opened? What does it nuittcr in such 
a case, if the flues are well urrangHl from sources of 
oontamination, whether they universally act the 


right wapr or not ? And, iMtsides, in many classes 
of buildings are there not times when by opening 
the windows a good air flushing can bo given to 
them without incurring the expense of running 
tlie fans at all ? 

The engineering work of this hospital has un¬ 
doubtedly been designed and carried out in a most 
careful and able manner. There are, however, 
some points about this portion of the work which 
might possibly have liecn improved. I consider 
that the Inttom of the main air inlets should have 
been at least K feet aliove the grouml level instead 
of about 8^ feet, as they are. Tlie lioiler-bouse 
should have doors or shutters to prevent cold air 
getting to the boilers, and good top ventilation 
provided in lieu of the openings. The fee<l-water 
to the lioilera was on the day of my inspection 
marly cobl: this is a serious mistake, as it not 
only increases fuel consumption, but U detrimental 
to the boilers themselves. The hot well which 
receives the condensed water is not a good pbtn; 
better arrangements can now be ba<l liy dealing 
with the various condense and waste mains leailing 
from the several receptacles which contain steam 
by an arrangement of heater-condensers. The 
exhaust steam from engines, Ac., after performing 
various functions in heating hut water, is allowed 
to go to waste; this is not the most economical 
arrangi‘mcnt. Tliere are a good many steam traps 
in tho buildings which might have been left out 
had the system of piping been laid out on more 
modern lines. 

The engines and fans for the “ Plenum ” arrange¬ 
ments are excellent in design and finish, but whilst 
1 say this I cannot but feel that it w'ould have 
bwn lietter for the engineering scheme liad it been 
laid down more eomprehcnsivclv, and made to 
embrace the general lighting of tBe institution by 
electricity, using the exhaust steam from the gene¬ 
rating engines for supplying the whole of the hot 
water roijuired, and the remainder used in tho 
general mating system. Had this been done, the 
** Plenum " fans and laundry machinery conhl have 
been driven by electric motors, and a considerable 
annual saving to tho institution effected. 

Hpeaking gcnerallv of the “ Plenum " svstem of 
heating and ventilation I feel, in concluding, that 
it is only just and due to the architects and engi¬ 
neer to stat4< that, in spite of any criticisms which 
1 have offered in these remarks, tlie scheme os 
carried out in the Belfast Ho.spital is, in iny judg¬ 
ment, one of the very liest that have up to tho 
present time been executed, and, whether other 
architects follow tlie ilaring leail of liloasrs. Henman 
A Cooper or not, the enormous eilucational ailran- 
tago that they hare given us in having the lioldness 
to carry out their convictions is, I feel sure, properly 
appreciated by every member of the Institute. 

Mb. a. SAXON SNELL [F.] said that the 
original discussion was on Mr. Henman’s Belfast 
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Hospital, which, if he might so put it, was tlie 
very incarnation of plenniu x’eniilation; it was 
liuilt ahsolntely for tiiat Kj-xtem of ventilation, and 
ita luerita and defects would stand or fall liy that 
stittcm. He thought they ha<l not had an oppor¬ 
tunity of dincuKsing Ute hoapital and doing justice 
to tlui very careful way in which that building liwl 
been designed. Many people imagined that the 
building of a hospital was little more than an 
arrangementof wanlsupon certain well-detinod lines 
and the roiimling of all the comers; but, as Mr. 
Henman lutd showed, it was very much more tlutn 
tliat. An enonuouH amount of consideration ha>i 
to be given to every detail, and he was much 
struck writh the care, he might say the enthusiastic 
care, which Mr. Henman h^ given to the building. 
It was a curious thing that Mr. Henman hiul 
reverttsl there to a type of building which was 
erected by his (the speaker’s) father no less than 
forty years ago—a building which was standing 
now as wards for aged paupers in the Marylebono 
M'orkhouse. The wanls were very much the 
same, but rather worse than Mr. Henman’s, because 
they had no top light. They accommodated some 
(KX) or 700 people, who, be was assured, lived 
to uuite a phenomenal age. Nevertheless, he 
would not recommend’ that form of ward for 
hospitals. Turning to the main subject, it was 
a somcwluit unfortunate thing that the question 
of plenum ventilation had lieen canvassed so much 
in the Press by one or two timis commercially 
interested in the matter. No douht others, like 
liimsclf, liad Wn confronted by their clients 
with a little lllne Hook purporting to be a report 
on the House of Commona \'entiiation. A little 
reading of that hook would show that it wa.H 
notliing more than a string of quotations put 
together, including some romarks of hia own, 
to show that plenum vontibition was a mistake. 
There was really no need to study such a book, 
becaiise so iiuuiy excellent papers biul lieen read 
upon the subject during the last few years—notably, 
at the Sanitary Institute ami tlH> Institute of (’ivil 
Kngineera ami others. He should like to say that 
he Wl no bigoted objection to plenum ventilation. 
He bad tried lately, and he was sorry bi say 
unsuccessfully, to induce a hospital Wanl to 
allow him to install it for the warming and 
ventilation of two operating theatres. He slsiuld 
very much like to have done it, because he Ixilioved 
that it was the only metbml by which those rooms 
could be properly ventilateil and warmed. Hut 
they were exceptional bnildings, and his whide 
point was that for exceptional Ixiildiiigs. disdgned 
to do cxcf'ptional work and built under exce|>tionaI 
Gircuinstanoes,an exceptional system of ventilation 
was ro>]nircd, and he knew of no better system than 
the plenum vontibition for thorn. Hut as regarded 
the class of bnildings into which it was desirable 
t4) put plenum ventilation, Mr. Henman had some¬ 
what hedged in the paper which had been distri¬ 


buted to them. Hu told them tluil he thought ii 
was good for hospitals; but on other occasions 
lie had shown that it was only a question of 
expense which prevented him ailvocating it for 
ordinary houses. He (Mr. Snell) thought that 
hospitals and houses might lie cbtsse<l together 
ns bring places, ami those were the placx« in 
which he objected to it. Mr. Henman aske<l— 
and voiy rightly—that they slionld treat the sub¬ 
ject scientifically. That was a good point; hut 
they should bo consistent, and go deep enough into 
it. Mr. Henman began by defining tlic object of 
ventilation. That was a dangerous thing to <iu. 
As Mr. H. O. Wells pointed out at the I^yal In¬ 
stitution the other night, definitions were often 
very misleading, ami ho (Mr. Snell) thought Mr. 
Hunman’a definition of i-cntilation was also mis- 
loailing—he would not pause to say why. He 
(Mr. Snell) luul only three points to make, and 
they had lieen made over and over again only to lie 
ignored by the mlvocates of plenum vontibition as 
fanciful or indefinite. In the first place ho sub¬ 
mitted tiiat downwanl ventilation was scientifically 
or mechaiiically wrong. If they wanted to move 
an object it was obvious that the best direction aws 
the line of least resistance, and if they wante<l to 
move it along that line with as little mechanical 
power as possible, they should take mlvantage 
of whatever other forces were going in the same 
direction; and that was what hap|>enc<l in the 
oniinari’ or natural method of I'entilation. The 
i}rinci|sil contamination of air was from their own 
Lodies ; but that very air, contaminated as it was, 
was under a condition wliich created the very 
moons by which the contamination was taken away 
from their bodies; hecanse such air was hot, 
or warm at any rate, ami, being warm, it was 
lighter than the colder air that sarrounded it; ami 
that colder air, as Mr. Henman had rightly pointed 
out, pro|wllod it upwards. Therefore, when, as 
in plenum ventilation, they had to ventilate down- 
wants, it stoml to reason, no matter how economic¬ 
ally it was done, that an unwanl force had to l>o 
overcome before they could begin to move in 
the downward direction. ’Tliendorf it was (scien¬ 
tifically wrong. His sccoml fwint was tluit hot 
air was alwolutcly unhealthy. It was |)oinU>d out 
forty or fifty ymrs ago that hot air was Iswl air to 
lireallie, ana the r«a.<<on was perfectly obvious— 
liecaiise for the same volume warm air contaiiu'd 
less oxygen than air at a normal teiiiiwiature. 
’They could easily calculate how much has oxygen 
(the very vital clement of air miuisito to life) 
was hmathed during any given time. Tiiat needed 
no further argument Thinlly, llwy were asketl to 
adinire the extraordinary evenness of tom|ioni(ure 
which could lie maintainni by the plenum system. 
Munntony was lield up to tliem as a rirtuo I Ho 
confesseif that astonished him very much, liecaiiso 
they all knew liow bod monotony was for tbeiiu 
Eiwyono who had ever driven or cyclcil knew bow 
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tiring it STAB to ride along an ordinary Hat road 
for tuany niilea at a atretcb. It aan the same with 
breathing. If warm air was breathol continually, 
of the same teuiiwrature, it became monotonouH, 
and one got tired very noon. It was a enrioua 
thing, but the very variations and apnarent defocu 
of nature were ^eguards. lie hau not time to 
refer to those long, unlighted passages for deli* 
vering the warm air into the xarioiis paru of the 
building bevond saying that he knew some en- 
^neen had recognised tlie evils of the system, 
inasmuch as they liad suggested the introduction 
of violet globe electric lights with a view of 
getting the beneficial effect of sunlight into tlut 
enolosM area. He should like to say that ho 
thought Mr. Hennun had shown a great improve¬ 
ment, at any rate, in Iwving ail his ducts above 
ground. He remembered many years ago the kte 
Mr. (iordon Smith telling them of a journey on 
the Continent Ite had token with his (Mr. Snell's) 
father anil I>r. Moiuitt to see a uumlwr of these 
hospitals. In most cases the machinery was out 
of order, and they could not see it working; but 
at one hospital in lierlin it was working, and the 
superintendent there showed them the system with 
enthusiasm, pointing out among other matters 
tlie ducts where the warm air came in. In one 
ward it was coming in just imnieiliately under 
tlie door. Mr. Gordon Smith observed tlwt dust 
might be swept into those openings, and he asktxl 
that the grating might bo taken off. This was 
done, and Mr. Gordon Smith put his hand to fool 
wlmro the bottom was, and drew it up two inches 
thick in miui I So that at any rate with his 
clunncis above ground Mr. Henman had improved 
upon that. But not wry much though, b^uso 
tlw air still had to be carried along these dark 
passages, and they knew that air wlrich was not 
fres^ned bv the sun became foul, oven if only in 
a slight ana indefinite manner; and it ibfposited 
lioctcria on the sides of the channels. Like every¬ 
thing else tliat was harmful in this life, the per¬ 
nicious germs always increased and multiplied in 
the dark; and directly they were subjected to 
sunlight they becamo harmless. Fiimlly, there 
was the iiionU asiwct of tho subject. The world 
was simply full of inventors devising ways of im¬ 
proving on tho work of the Creator, ami nuiny 
of those inventions were of enonnous benefit to 
mankind. But titere were others which were pro¬ 
moted simply for tiw purpose of getting round 
nature and over the effects of its abuse. No 
greater progress had bot>n made in any science than 
there had been in medicine daring the last centiuy. 
Yet tho great medical men were nnaniinous in 
telling their patienU that they could only mend 
tiiem by meiucinos, and in advising them to go 
back to nature, to get into the fresh air, and live 
purely and properly. Drugs and tlie patent 
medicines were often excellent In their way for 
getting over difficulties, and one was liable to 


tly to them. But they knew that the effect of 
taking drugs too often was bad in the end, and it 
was much better to trust to the machinery of 
nature itself without external aid. Architects in 
the same way had a great moral responsibility— 
to advise their clients to keep to natural methods 
rather than artificial. V nfurtonately at most limes 
architects luul to do what they were told, and make 
the bast of had circumstanceN; but there were 
nuiny occasions when their advice was sought; be 
thought they should bo at one with the physician 
in trying persuade their clients to have their 
liousee built in such a way that they could live 
healthily, instead of merely comfortably. No doubt 
it was a great thing to be able to legisbite for 
people and to do everytliing for them: to feed 
them, and clothe them, and keep them from the 
ilbi of this world; in short, to be an autocrat 
ruling and controlling the multitude. But there 
was one thing much better than that. viz. to teach 
their fellow men to rule and control themselves. 

Dr. KIDEAL said that tho analogies liruugbt 
forward by the last speaker were interesting, but 
he could scarcely l« said to have dealt with tbe 
subject from a scientific point of view. His 
promises might bo perfectly tme, that if fresh air 
could be intr^uced into a hospital, or into a bouse, 
a reversion to nature was tbe best thing; but, un¬ 
fortunately, bosnitals were ^nerally built in towns, 
where tbe prebiom of admitting fresh air was nut 
by any meaus so easy os it was in the cose of a 
hospital, like tho Belfast Hospital, laid out in an 
open space of six acres. In doling with tbe 
problem of ventilation of a hospital ward, and of 
a building in a confined space, they must all admit 
that the natural method of opening the windows 
instead of introducing fresh air did exactly tho 
converse, and a soot-Iodcn, siilphurous, germful, 
and carlionic acid-cliargod mixture was fre<|nently 
obtained instead. They rnnst have artificial 
methods of ventilation, and if that proposition were 
admitted, then the forcing in of pure air must 
be a method which would commend itself more 
than relying npon tho extraction of air by means 
of a fan. Thus they were confronted with tlie pro¬ 
blem of the economic introduction and forcing in the 
pure air. Of course an iindergronnd duct without 
any light might allow the organisms to settle down 
and multiply; but if they settled down and multi¬ 
plied there, so lunch tbe lietter for the air. If they 
did not, but went on forward, then it was neces-sary 
to insure the air being rendered germ-free before 
it went into tbe huspitnL It was obvious from 
tho illustration of the Berlin hospital, where the 
duct contained two inches of mud, that that method 
was neither scientific nor commendable. It was 
possible, however, to introduce fresh air without 
the objections mentioned by Mr. Snell. Tho germs 
and the dust could be removed, and they could 
provide wanu air or hot air, properly humidified, 
which was capable of being breathed without tbe 
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tlisadt-anta^s inontionfd. It i^iis perfectly' tnie 
that a quantity of oxygen per respiration 
conlil be introdaoed when the air was warm, but, 
on the other haml, if that air were genn-free and 
dust-free, if it were humidified to a proper con¬ 
dition and of the most suitable tempuratutw, there 
were four ntU-untages agunst the one diMulrantage 
of having to breathe a little extra in order to take 
in the quantity of oxygen required. It was ob\ious 
to physiologists that, if the oxygen supply wa.s to 
!« maintained, the organism must do a little extra 
work. It was familiar to ever>’one that if they 
ro<|uired a gnater amount of oxygen they must 
breathe a little quicker to make up for the de¬ 
ficiency of tlie quantity they took in per respira¬ 
tion. The removal of the gaseous products of 
combustion and human beings—the removal of 
the «pn7 de corp$, as it hod bwn called — was very 
necessary; yet, on the other hand, it was extra¬ 
ordinary how very little effect was noticeable from 
the products of combustion of gas in rooms. It 
luul ueen asserted that the sulphur in coal gas was 
most deleterious to peo)>le living in rooms where 
it was connume<]. He hail recently had occasion 
to go very carefully into that subject. People did 
not die twice as fast in Manchester as in London, 
although the gas there contained more tluin twice 
as much sulphur. Tlui adtantoge of gas burning 
in rooms from the ventilation point of view where 
there was no plenum ventilation was very great as 
oompartsl with electric light. At liirmingham Art 
(tallery, for example, gas was chosen in preference 
to electric light, simply because it was a consider¬ 
able aid to the ventiUtion. The quantity of siiljihur 
produced in the air of towns from the burning of gas 
in rooms was onlyoue-ihousandth part of the quan¬ 
tity of sulphur tliat was producMl bv burning coal 
in grates. The actual quantity of sulphur in the air 
of a room that was lit with gas was less than the 
•luantity of sulphur in the ouuide air on a foggy 
uay, and on an ordinary day it was not very much 
higher. He was speaking of an ordinary room 
with an ordinary iinu^washed ceiling and with 
plaster walls. liut when one came to moilern 
methods of decoration, and look away this basic 
lining to tlio room, and covx>r««i it up with an 
oak ilado, and above tluit with a thick varnishetl 
Japanese paper, ami put this Ja|ianese paper on 
the ceiling or painted the ceiling, and renioveii 
all the carbonate of lime whicli alisorlHsI the 
sulphuric acid prndiioe<l as soon as it was formed, 
they had a very different state of affairs. All 
these mmlcrn motliods of decoration caused tlie 
sulphur contained in such rooms to increase, 
and that involved seriously the qiimtion of ventila¬ 
tion. Ho was therefore certain tliat in an ordinary 
room, the ventilation through the walK and 
through the basic lining, rendered the effect of the 
coal gas combustion not very serious from a venti- 
bition point of view. With roganl to liospitals, 
the passage of germs from individimU was a 


serious matter in certain diseases only. In the 
case of the influenza and phthisical (latients, the 
spread of genus by coughing, sneezing, ami so on. 
was a serious matter, and made the removal of 
tliis genu contaminated air bv fresh air one of 
paramount importance. They slioidd ^ kept damp, 
ami that involveil the importance of having humid 
air introduced into such rooius. Hot air, which 
was drietl and not liamp, would desiccate thesv* 
dangerous germs, and they would fall very rs|ndly; 
and that point hod to'lie attended to in such 
methods of ventilation. There was an instrument 
which be liad us«l occasionally, and had found of 
verjr great value in these ventilation problems, 
which might not be familiar to some meiubers 
presicnt—viz. Dr. Aitken's Kuniscope, which 
determineil (he number of dust partiiflee in the 
air of a room. It was devised some years ago by 
Dr. Aitken and based upon the fact that air satu- 
rnteil with moisture, on cooling or compression, 
allowed the dust particles to form nuclei for the 
water; when the wet air condensed, ^erc fell 
upon- a gbuis plate a number of dew-drops corre¬ 
sponding to the number of dust particles in tbe 
air. Hy means of that instrument—a very easily 
canieil pocket instrument—they could de'tenuine 
tbe number of dust particles in the different parts 
of tlio room, and could easily trace the ventila¬ 
tion, and get much better results than they could 
by means of the anemometer, and with far greater 
ease than oounting the number of organisms or 
by doing carbonic-add teste. 

Thk Kkv. J. B. lock, M.A. (Coins College, 
Cambridge), said ho came to the meeting hoping 
to karn tlie oomparative merits of the plenum and 
other systems of ventibition. From what they had 
beonl of the oilvantages of the plenum system as 
applidi to this liospital, and certain criticisms of 
the system as applied generally, there ses'iiied l« 
lie no doubt of its gnat value. It appeansl to him 
llat they were, and bail lieen for many years 
accustomed to mechanical ventiUtion. Some 
people spoke as if they were living at a time when 
mcclianical ventiUtion was new; but surely a fire 
was a mechanical system of ventiUtion—it was a 
vacuum system. They bad always been accus- 
toincd to keep their rooms warm and sweet by the 
onliuory fire, which drew the air from the groiinil 
level and carrinl it up the chimney, a supply of 
fnsih air coming in when it could. And there 
were advantages in this system which occumsi 
to him in listening to the first two speakers. The 
advantage of a fire ventiUtion was that the fire did 
not warm the air which tlwy breathul; it wanmsl 
tbe furniture and the bodies of people in the room 
by roiiUtion; but the air they breathed was to a 
great extent of the ordinary tenipemture of tbe 
outside air. They wore, be supposed, all familUr 
with tbe fact tliat one could tell, on going into a 
room adiere there were a great many people, 
whether there was a fire burning in it or out simply 
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by the sense of freshness or stufiiness which one 
found there. The mechanical •j'stem of ventilation 
hy the ordinary open fire seemed to him to Iw 
as 4tKsl a one as could be devised without luivinf; 
recourse to a fan. In re^nird to the two systems 
of ventilation, plenum and vacuum, be had luwl to 
take the reeponsihility of helninK to decide on 
systemsof ventilation at Cambriiige: in onehuildinK 
tltey decided to have the vacuum system, and in 
another to have the plenum system. The plenum 
system was put into the Mescal School because 
in that builuiu}; certainty as to the amount of 
ventilation was desirable; that is to say, it appoaretl 
to them that the plenum system pn>vidcd a means of 
seourini; a ciirtain quantity of fresh air in a certain 
time, and at the same time giving; warmth. The 
vacuum system was a mere rule of thumb, so far 
as it seeumd to have been worked out at present; 
but by the plenum system they had the advantage 
of forcing in air into rooms through a carefully 
arrangetl system of air passages, and by means of 
valves they could deckle how much fresh air they 
would admit into each room. In a place like a 
medical school, where in some rot>ms thev wantml 
a greater quantity of fresh air and in otm-rs less, 
the odmntagc was overwhelmingly in favour of 
the plenum system rather than any other system 
at present before them. With regard to the A-acuiim 
Bvstem, the arrangement they usuallv found was 
tiuit the great chimney of the building was used 
as an extract sltaft into which openings were 
made from such rooms as were wrilhin easy reach 
of it. somewhat in a casual way. There were 
proliably cases in which the system had lieon 
worked out scientiScally, but ho luul not found 
any specimen of it. It was a good sjatem of its 
kind—vxry much like tbe open tire st’stem—the 
air in tbe room was warmed by hot pipes, and the 
air extracted by this shaft. To illustrate, however, 
one difticulty of that system, he might mention 
a certain medical school in IIm Midhunls which 
he went over while they were discussing those 
matters. They found tliere tlut the ctmtiid sliaft 
had in it a central iron pipe which was to carry 
tire prcsiucts of combustion up the chimney, and 
warmth necessary to convert tlie shaft into an 
extracting machine was to U> derivol from that 
iron pipe; so that they hod, say, a chiiiiney six feet 
s4]uaro and a pipe in it of eigiiteen inches to carry 
the products of combustion. On some days the 
extracts worke<i very well, but on others tbe lieat 
in tbe shaft was not sufficient to work the extracts 
from the top rooms ; with tbe resnlt that tbe air 
drawn from the lower rooms iiassed through the 
“ extract" slwfts into the others, canying tliesmell 
of the dissecting room through tlic whole building. 
Of course that was not a neceasaiy defect of the 
extract system; it was only a result of not having 
snfficient mecltanical power to work tbe extract; 
hut it seemetl to point to the necessity, whatever 
system was employer!, of liaving suflicient mecha* 


nical force to control the air currents in tbe flues. 

It seemed to him that tbe plenum system was 
one which, in certain cases, they could not do 
without. Take, for insunce. Pitman's School of 
Shorthand, in Soiiihanipton Row. In that build* 
ing, which was a comparatively small one, there 
were a tliousand jxiung men and women at work 
during tbe whole ilay—not the same thousand, 
hut different relays—and they were supplied with 
fresh air in each room by a fan working in tbe 
liasement. It seemed impossible to imagine any 
otlier system of ventilation liy which that building 
could have been made n.sahle with health and 
comfort hy this large number of people except 
the plenum system; and while one hoped that 
architects would evolve methods of applying these 
various systems in various ways, lie, as an outsider, 
hut as one who hod luul to consider the question, 
should be inclined to suggest that no one system 
«-as suitable in every conceivable case; they must 
consider wluit were the requirements of each par¬ 
ticular case, ami apply the s}'stera which snlted 
them. Ho should like to say a word about what 
was calieii the natural system. He perhaps must 
not speak exactly as be should like to speak, be¬ 
cause he held rather a strong opinion on the 
subject. The “natural sj-steni," he understood, 
was one which was suppose to provide ventilation 
for buildings without using htxited Hues or fans 
or other mechanical means. That the air in a 
Imilding could he frec|iientlv changed effectually 
without the expenditure of considerable energy 
was iiiipossihle. If wo conld depend upon the 
wind blowing steadily with considerahle velocity 
throughout the year, the energy could he obtained 
from it in various ways, as, for example, by means 
of large open funnels, as was done on liourd ship. 
Rut to suppose that tbe beat generaksl by the 
bmlies and breath of people in a crowded room 
would supply energy enough for its ventilation 
u-as ahsuni: this, he understood, was what Kras 
expected to hapiien on a calm day by the Mh-ocates 
of the BO-callMl “ natural system." 

Mr. KAYE PARRY, M.A.. B.E.. M.Inst.C.E. 
[A’.j (of Duhlin), said there was one point ho thought 
It important to hear in mind in connection with 
x-eiitilation, vi/... the very great weight of the 
air which had to ho movwl. Probably few archi¬ 
tects rtaliscd that point. .Although he hml bad 
some oxperioDco, be had not realised it himself 
until it was poinUxl out to him by the Registrar of 
the Royal Ihihlin Hospital, that in the lecture 
theatre of tlut hospital, where the plenum system 
was installed, the weight of air moved in that room 
in one hour was 20 tons. It was rather remarkable 
that it should bo so, and when they came to hxik 
at it from tlut point of xiew it would bo seen that 
it would ho impossible, without resorting to 
mechanical means, to move anytliing like sneh a 
weight of air in that time; in fact, as the Registrar 
hml pointed out to some people who were objecting 
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to the plenum syatem, if they tried to deliver it na 
they did coals in a cart, they could not jp-t it in 
<]uickly enough. Another point he should like to 
mention, though ho was not there to advocate tbo 
plcnmii system, lieint; “ ““m *ith an op«.‘n mind 
on the subject, hut very much interested in tlie 
ijucstion of ventilation. Tlie point wtm brought 
under his notice lately, and showed, ho tliought, 
that the plenum system offorod greit advantages. 
If, instead of lianug tl>e plenum system, if they 
oould not have o|»eu fires, they ado])ted radiators, 
and brought their air inlets under the mdiaturs, 
they hvl an unonuous difiloulty in keeping those 
radiators clean. W hatever might be said about 
the difficulty of keeping the air-passages clean with 
the plenum system, the difiicnlty was ton-fold 
greater when the dirt l>ocame collecte*! in the folds 
of the radiator. What lianpone<l in one institu¬ 
tion, a lunatic asylum, that lie was concerned 
with lately—he liail nut been concerned with the 
heating of it, but ho examined it lately, and was 
now concerned with it—was this: The patients 
selected these radiaLirs as their spittoons, and 
expectorated into them. The sputum of course 
dried in the radiators, and there was a very serious 
as^t to it. The sputum was dried' in the 
radiators, the fresh air was introduced through 
the tubes of the radiators, and the air came into the 
building Uden with those germs, which were first 
drieil and then carefully distributed into the 
building for tlie benefit of the inmates. Now, so 
far as the plenum system was concerned, they did 
away with the necessity for any of thoso coils in 
the rooin itself; they could have them down in 
connection with a subway in places where they 
could bo hosed and cleaned awl kept clean; and 
if Uiat could bo done, when the air came into t^ 
room under the plenum system tlicre was no 
opportunity for the (laticnts to foul the air as they 
oould do if radiators wore used. 

Mm. HAROLD GRIFFITHS [.4.] said he hwl 
been somewhat suqiriswl and grmtly amusexi at 
some remarks which liad fallen from .^Ir. SnolL He 
said that the air in a building ventilated by the 

S lonum system was so regular as nut to Im con- 
ucivo to good health—tliat is to say. that more 
variation wasnecissary. Hut Mr. Snell omitteil to 
sUte lliat with the plenum system, in winter time, 
they coubl raise tlieir temnemturv to almost any 
degree they liked ; it is only a question of hrating 
the Iiatteriea; and in the summer timn the temperu- 
turoof the air oould boat least fifteen degrues lower 
inside the building than outside. Surely that 
was sufficient yarmtion. With regard to the 
plenum installation, if anyone would visit build- 
inga such as workshops, or schools, or any building 
in constant occu|ialion, especially thoso occupied 
by the alien p-ipulalion in tlio East Eiul of Lfindon. 
if thopr would go there on a wot ilay and insjioct a 
building vcntilatetl on the plenum systi'iii, anil 
then go to similar chws of building with oiwn 


fires, there would bo no doubt in tbo mind of any- 
h;idy, whether he was prejudiced against plenum 
veutibtion or not, that the plenum system a’as 
tlie right thing whore a building was densely occu- 
pilxl for any considerable time. Tliere were four 
matters to be borne in mind to make a plenum 
installation a siicceau, Tlie first waa with regard 
to the air-purifiers. He could not compliment Mr. 
Henman on the class of screim he liail adopted at 
the Relfast Hospital. Ho was fully aware that it 
was the gv-neral screen, formed of jiite or cocoanut 
fibre ; but although this screen as fixed was an iiu- 
proveiucnt upon the usual kind, it cDuld not on any 
account be calW satisfactory. If the air in Relfast 
was anything like what it was in London or in must 
of our provincial towns, it would not be many 
months before tlrnt senon would show the result 
of impurities being drawn through it. Although 
this screen was arranged so as to take down in 
sections, after it liail lawn in use a few months, be 
ventured to say iliat neither with the hose, nor with 
the birch broom, nor any oilier appliance could one 
remove altogether t^aoot and other deposiu upon 
tliat screen ( and if anyone would a*alk past a 
screen wliioh had been in use for twelve months, 
or two years, in any iustalUtion in the United 
Kingdom, he would find a distinct odour emanating 
from the screen, which could not but pollute tlie 
air which hod to pass through iu A fixed screen 
was not a tlung for to-day. A much better screeu 
was t^t adopted by aniitlier patentee—vix. a 
revolving screen—bwauso it was more cleansing; 
but tliat also, in his opinion, was not a perfect 
Screen, He luul hoped to have rood a short poiier 
that evening to the Institute upon the subject, hut 
as time was limited bo luui luul to postpone it; but 
wliflii he reail that p.vper, either there or at Mine 
othw institution, bo Uopwl to show a far more 
hygionio and sanitary method of cleansing tlie air 
tlian the jute or cocoa-nut fibre screen. Tlie second 
point Im) liad to mention was with regard to the 
dust, which in almost all the fifty installations ha 
liad visited Ito had found in connection with the 
heating Utteries. Tlw ducts and the vertical linos 
were all UneJ, so tluit llioy could be well waslaxl 
With tbo bi)8a; but ho luui nover vot Kecu 
in the heating liatterios anything to protect them 
from tlie rust and enable the dust to lie prow-rly 
wasUwl off tlHim by the hose. Ho had rec^tly 
been coUod iii U. nqmrt iii>uu Urn compUints which 
iind IxMn imulo about a particular insUUation. and 
when be vistUsl the building he found that nuiny 
of the gratings of the inlets had been portly closed 
lip. Asking the noson, Hhi occupants said that 
the air coming in was Ind air, and the less they 
h^ of it the lielter. As that was tlie complaint 
of sevural of Hie oecu|«uiU, ho went down into 
he lasem^l and miuie a careful examination. 
1 lo found that all tlie bmting butteries were literally 
covero.1 with rust and dust, and, of course, directly 
tbo Irnttenes liocamo heatel a very obnoxiou»-he 
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TaiRht ikImoRt say a ilan^rniis—sjuell ainl odour assembled, ho kdt sure ihorc was no hotter systeiu 
was rmittei]. All liatteritw sliuiild lie cither gal* of ventilation than tluit known rb “ plenum.’ 
vanised or covered, DO that once a week they could Mk. E. W. HUDSON [d.j aaiil the Bubjoct 
be effectnally washed with the hose in connection seemed to lie one which might be discussed with 
with the ducts ami vertical Hues. His thini |ioint admntage at some future tneetings. Hu would 
was in connection with the velocity of the air like to ask whether tlio advocates of plenum 
delivered. Some patentees, and, in fact, some would tell them wheflwr it was an essential 
architects, agreed in dolivering the air at a very feature of the scheme to introduce the |mro lur at 
low velocity, and others at a considerably higher a high level and to extricate the foul air at a low 
velocity. If, liowever, they luul a very low level. If that were the ca.se, it seemed to him that 
velocity, where the proiieller was working, as was lliat was scarcely tise right thing to do. He 
done in connection witn one patentee whose name remcmbereil many years ago seeing an account by 
was mentionetl in connection with Mr. Henman'a Sir Joshua Jehliof the system he intrmluced n«rly 
|Mpcr, the velocity wa.s so sluggish that there was forty jroars ago at PentonviUe Prison. Ho believ-ed 
not what ho might term a snflicient “ back ” to the that system hatl been condemned, and w bother it 
air to properly circnlate it througbont the whole of was in use or not at the present monmnt be could 
the room before it found its way into the extract, licit tell. It seemed to him tlmt the system was 
Then if they went to the other extreme of another an entirely erroneous one; hut Sir Jcshiia’s object 
patentee, who had done excellent work in the in introducing it was that the cKcupant of the 
Bystem, he drove his propeller lietween TiOO and 000 cell should nut feel the inconxx'uience of draughts; 
revolutions a minute, and then delivered the air in and his idea seemed to liaw been taken from the 

some of his installations at lietween 6 and 7 feet a principle of veniilating collieries, which, of conr^ 
second, with the result that there was a consider- must lie ventilated from abov’C. It seemed to him 
ablcand very objectionable ilraught caused. He did a wrong system to introduce the pure air at a high 
not know that one could lay down precisely the exact level and to extricate the foul air at alow level, 
velocity at which air should be deliver^; but he and if that was unc of the esirfintials of the plenum 
thought that for a winter day it should never fall system, he should like some expinnati- n of tho 
below 4 feet or exceed 5 feet per second, and for a noson why it aas so exmaidered. Ho should lie 
summer davit shunld nevc*r fall below 5 feet or ex* very liapjiy, if it was tlic wish of the meeting, to 
ceed 0 feet per second. That would give a change move that tlie meeting bo odjounied. Tlie system, 
of air seven times per hour in summer and ten he thought, was of American origin—at all events 
times in winter without causing any inconvenience it had hwn largely adopted in tho United States— 
to the occupants of the Imilding. Tho last and ho had endeavomecl to obtain some informa- 
point he should like to direct attention to wa.s tion as to the opinion of American architects with 
in regard to the shape and form cif tho inlets, regard to it. This information, however, had not 
Tbcire waa a teiulencv, so as to avoid cutting the yet come to liainl, and should the meeting not be 
brickwork in some instance perhaps, or to main- adjourned, if there was anything in it tlini tho editor 
tain a more architectural effect in others, to form of tho Joi-hnal thought would be UM<ful. any 



much of a quadrant; consequently the air had a place at his disiKMal. He underatood it Irnd been 
tendency to fall in a horizontal direction upon the adophsl at the Capitol at Washington, and that it 
hcauls of tho people in the* room, instead of pro aas not a succuss; and ho was desirous , f ascer- 
porly circulating rouwl the room before it reached taiiiing. with regard to tlie largo liuildings which 
tho occupants. If the slmfts wore taken up at a were coniemiilaUd in Iloston and New '\ork, 
more gentle or a more vortical cuno, to ahoot that whether tho architects there contemplated using it. 
air woll up to the ceiling, he felt sure it would In tho City of Iiondon were to he Mwn announce- 
ohviate tho necessity of draughts. With rognnl to menu Uiat such and such a building was to be 
the extract, no limw could Iw laid down. Every vontilaUsl on tlw plenum s>-8tem. and that showed 
case must depend upon its own merits, but he faith on the part of some of our Icoiiiiig men; and 
must say that the extracts in most schemes lie liad if they could got the opinions of architects of high 
inspected had Imen much too small. With a standing it would bo a most desirable thing.—The 
plenum vontilation, inducements were wanted to speaker concluding by asking whether be might 
tempt tho air to reach tho extracts, and it woiibl move the adjoiirtiiiicnt of the discussion, the 
not bo reacheil without some extract power if those rrwidont saiil he was afraid another niet'ting conld 
extracts were throttUvl, as hail liccn the case in, he not lie arraiigvsl for the present session, 
might say, most of the schemes ho hail visited. H Mn- U. LANGTON COIjK [/’’.) said they 
such matters as tlioso wore attended to, which ho luid hronl a gooil deal aliout the monotony of the 
considered were wliat he might tenu tlie major air and the imssiblo effect upon tho mtiente, but 
essentials to a successful scheme, for public insti- surely llw mechanical system had been in use 
tutions and for all buildings where tliero was con- long enough now for facta to be obtained; and ao 
tinuona occupancy or a large crowd of people tar as regards its effect upon health, those (acts 
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had not been nM-ntione<l to Ihenu Surelv it \ow 
possible to coiujiare well-designed anti larije 
pavilion hospitals on the same scale as the Ifcltast 
and llimiinj'haiu bospitals, and to know wliat 
had actually happvmNl to the patients; what were 
the peroentaKea of recoveries ami the general 
laialth of the hospiul, as stated by the suporin- 
tendont in each case. Could not souu: unpreju- 
di^l person tell them what was the actual result? 
His own opinion ami lluit of many others present 
was that the mecliamcal system of ventilation 
was very useful for special cases, but that for a 
general hospital it was not necessary. 

Mk. AL.\N E. MUNHY’ said ho should have 
heen glad to support ifr. Hudson if he had moved 
the i^joumment, becanse they had hail some 
criticisms and sotne remarks; but, for the most 
i*rt, they ha4l not been of a scientific nature, and 
he thought perhai»s that some comments which a 
mathematical friend of his had been goorl enough 
to get together might be of interest. The problem 
was as to the use of a furnace for ventilation 
purposes, and ho divided the work which was done 
in the chimney into three lieadings: first of all, 
the overcoming of the inertia of the air, which 
had been alirndy mentioned as a very important 
factor; secondly, the forcing of the air through 
the coals of the furnace; and thinlly, the over¬ 
coming of the friction of air in the 'shaft itself. 
His calculations u-ent to show tliat as much as DO 
or even 05 per cent, of the total work that was 
done was appliwl in merely forcing tlu> air through 
the coals, and therefore, if air was lieiiig actiully 
dragged through a furnace which contained a 
coal fire, that meant a very large pro{K>rtion of 
work done as compared with wluit would be 
n<i|ui^ for a less resistonco, say a gas fire. 
Turning to flues, his friend ha<l worked out the 
case of a cylindrical flue, ami there he divhlwl the 
total work into (1) that rojuired to overcome the 
initial inertia of tlie air, (2) restarting it at the 
bends, and (8) the friction against the walls. As 
one of the previous speakers hail pointod out, the 
friction at the bends might bo very considerable. 
If the bend was turnml right Imck upon itself at 
two right angles, the whole work of restarting the 
air luid to bo gone through again; that is t 4 > say, 
the work done at restarting was e<iual to the w hole 
of the work of moving the air at the lieginning ; 
and at a right angle it would Iw lictween 
a <|uarter and lialf of that amount. That 
emphasised the great necessity of rounding off the 
bends which they all know to Iw true, or at any 
rate placing them in such a direction tiuit the air 
was stopped as little ns iKwsible. He would like to 
mention one othi'r tiling which luui always struck 
him as very much neglectwl in these cases, and 
tlial was the possibility of using the furnace which 
was to h(tat the building as a means of ventilation. 
They had lieen in the habit of installing funiaces 
for beating purposes, under whatever system might 


be ua«l, so that the air was drawn m through 
the lioiler-house door. There was no reason why 
those furnaces should not be made to suck air 
through flues, if they were sufficiently closed, in 
oriler to ventilate part of a building. The American 
“Ideal" lioiler was, perliaps, one of the most 
perfectly closed boilers now existing; and he 
thought it would be interesting to work out the 
sucking power of a stove to see bow it would 
comnare with its warming capacity. Ho would not 
trouble them with the actual figures on which the 
calculation was based, but tlie result, although it 
was disappointing, might bo of interest: it was 
that a furnace for a pro|)orly beateil building was 
capable of changing the air in the whole building 
once in every two hours, so that if the furnace 
ww mailo to suck in the whole of the air from the 
inside, it would change the air of the building 
once in every two hours. That would be useless 
for the purposes of general ventilation; but might 
it not be applied with economy, where a largo 
building was lieing lioated, to a jiart of it, which 
might be so ventilated u'itliout any cost at all, 
except tlie initial cost of the ducts? 

Mb. max CL.\RKK said he took it that 
their object that evening was to decide more or 
leas whether natural or automatic ventilation 
should be used, as opposed to what was now known 
as the plenum system. They had hail certain 
remarks as to the moral aspect of the (juestion, and 
also rei^ks which applieil more or less to natural 
ventilation; but they had hail no information 
wiMtevor as to what the advocates of natural venti¬ 
lation did really advocate. Mr, Snell had said more 
or less about it, and another speaker mentioned 
that if the wind always blew in the proper direc¬ 
tion things w'ould lie satisfactory. Ho came to the 
meeting with one or two ideas 'on the subject, and 
tlie only practical information be hod received was 
that the plenuiu system was good in certain cases. 
Ihit tlioee certain cases ho would like to think were 
all cases where large buildings were ooncernml — 
that there was no otlier method, no automatic 
method whatever, which would ventilate a largo 
building pro| erly. The object, he took it, was to 
change the air at a certain siiecifiod rate. Whether, 
as oni* speaker said, it ought to lie 4 feit or 5 feet, 
or, as another said, 6 fei't or 7 feet, he was not 
concerned with ; that was a matter to be regulatwl 
by the people who devised the system. Xor was 
he concerned os to how the air should be clcamsl. 
All those were matters of detail. He was not con- 
cernwl with whether Uicy used the coir, or whether 
they used the glass liattery tubes covereii with 
glycerine, or any otlwr matter, so long as the air 
was pure. Wliat he was a little ooncemod about 
was, did the mechanical prnjmlsion of tliat air 
and the treating of it by washing it and send- 
ing it over heating batteries cliange the air in 
Its essence? Tliat was wliat he would like some 
information uixm. He had devoted years to 
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the kiibjuct, but this particular |ioint wan a 
purely acionliiic matter. They knew, or were aui>- 
po«ed to know, that (our parta in ten tliouMinil 
of carbonic aciil (pia was as much as they could 
do with, and that they should not have more. 
Supposing they had an automatic plenum system, 
ana into those plenum tubes they discharged a 
certain amount of oxygon, and reduced the four 
parts in ton thousand down to two parts, would 
that air be l»etter than that which was blowing 
over the ocean; or was there some quality in the 
air of the ocean which they knew nothing about yet ? 
Was that the thing they wanted ? Nolrady, be sup' 
posed, would for a moment deny that |«ti«nts 
would be better always in the sunlight—that, ho 
took it, was granted by evoryliody—but one could 
not always have sunlight in Ijiicen S<]uare, where bo 
lived, which was crowded with hospitals; and one 
could not have sunlight in Liverpool Komi, he 
should think, nor could they always have it at St. 
Kartholomew’s. Hut given those things, granted 
that the hospital should be there, was it not better 
to send in to the {wtients air as pure as they could 
uuiko it rather than trust to Providence that they 
should get it in naturally ? That was the (question 
they had to decide. All those little bickerings as 
to how it should be done, and the bend of the 
pipes, and the size of them, were absolutely matters 
of detail which they could not learn all about at 
first. Them was no doubt whatever that any 
system of mechanical ventilation was camble of 
improvement; btit if noliody began, like Mr. Hen¬ 
man, they should never get to the end. Then 
there was another point. Ho thought they, as 
architects, did not provide a proper system of 
tubes to carry this air along. In the first place ho 
thought it was tla* smaller tubes which rei|airecl 
very much more attention, and he should like to 
ailvocate or suggest that someliody should experi¬ 
ment with cast-iron tubes enamelled in long 
lengths—not brick tubes, whom one had a multi¬ 
plicity of jointH which nuvlc the surface very rough 
indeed, but (or all the minor ones cast-iron 
enanudicd ones, anil fitte<l so tliat they could bo 
ojiened. Ho knew it was a prohleiit, hut tlieu 
architecture was a problem from beginning to end, 
and if a hospital was going to U* a place that was 
pmiKirly venlilate<I, it soemoil to him tluit that was 
one of tlie things that rcquirwl a considerable 
iimoiint of attention. Mr. Knell said that for 
exceptional work in exceptional buildings natural 
ventilation was not the thing. Rut was not every 
ho^ital an exceptional building? 

THK PRKSIHKNT said the hour was so lato 
he was afnud thev must put an end to this 
interesting discussion. He felt with Mr. Max 
Clarke that they had not yet iinitc got to the 
iKittoin of it. At the same time them was no 
doubt that it was a most interesting and vital 
({uestion for architects to take up. When they 
erected buildings they must make up their minds 


as to the liest way of vetiUluling them; and the 
time had gone bv when they could ignore it and 
put up their buildings without it. He thought, 
therefore, that they had spent the evening well, 
and that it might he desirable to devote another 
evening to the subject. Those were the most useful 
evenings they sjaint when they met there and 
discus^ in a friendly way the various problems 
they bad to deal with. There was one point 
he should like to have heard some opinions upon, 
viz. as to the question of cost — that is, the com¬ 
parative cost of the plenum heating and ventila¬ 
tion and the comparative cost of the onlinary 
sUam heating and ventilation. He thought the 
question of cost was rather in favour of the direct 
heating system by radiators. Hut, of course, one 
had to remember that by the plenum system the 
building was not only being beoteil, hut was also 
being vontilateal; and therefore, in considering the 
cost of the two syatems, it was not fair to take 
the cost of heating in one case and the cost of 
lieating and ventilation in the other. Personally 
he agreed with what many of the speakers had 
said, that for rooms which were largely crowded 
with people, class-rooms in schools and institu¬ 
tions of that kind, it was essential to change 
the air vary fret^ucntly; and. to his mind, the 
plenum system was the way by which thev could 
secure a continuous change of air. Hu thought, 
for instance, when their own meeting room was 
full, if they liad some means of changing the air 
a little less natural than opening all the windowa 
at the hack, it would bo a distinct advantage, 
especially in tlie winter. In conclusion the Pre¬ 
sident thanked those who had spoken on the 
subject, and especially Mr. Pick for the paper with 
which he hail opc<ned the discussion. 

Mb. OliORGK H. HIHHY sends the following 
communication, dated btb June: — 

I hiring the jsisl month I inspected the Royal 
Victoria Hospital at Helfast for the purpose of 
ascertaining the actual results of the very nnusiuil 
methods of planning adopted and the effects of the 
plenum svstem of ventilation there installed. 

1 found that fifu<en wards (of the seventeen main 
wants, for fourteen {tatients each), being lighted 
only from the roof and from windows at the far 
ends of each ward, were loss cheerful and bright in 
appearance than the end wanis, although tlie latter 
Itad windows only on one side, and not on both 
sides, as in the case of the liest modern hospitals; 
and the end wards, with these windows, have a 
far less " lioxod-in ” apjieamnce; in effect, the 
lengthy and unbroken extent of wall surfaces, 
where there are no windows, gives a monotonous 
appearance to the wanis, which cannot fail to affect 
the comfort and well-being of the patients. 

I obsorveil that in each of those wards there is a 
great space above the wall inlets and nmler the 
roofs quite unprovided with any means of vontiia- 
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tion: th« air inictx lH<ing near to thi* top of the 
H-alla, the air iutro<]uce<l (MKiiMt vet^' rapiiily liown- 
aanlH to the outloU near to the floor, tlinH not 
ventilating the apacea a)x>vc the inlcta, 

It at once cocurnil to me alao that the air in 
the wania hr’licefit tuch acrica of inlets was not 
Ix'inp reiiiovcxl from tlie warvl so oiiickly as the air 
more directly in a straight line oeta'eoii an inlet 
and an outlet, and tliat although the U*ini)craturc> 
of the ward is kept at a fairly even level, yet the 
quality of the air moat varv very much. 

That much of the foul oir of some of the wards 
failed to become ejected by way of the outlets near 
to the floors (altltough I ascertained that there was 
a very strong ilraught lou-anlt tlie outlets) was 
very clearly indicated by the strong cdour of 
chemicals obaerved in the amall {wssages between 
the main corridor and the wards; these odours 
came from the operating rooms, which W'ere in use 
at the time of my visit, and were detected so far oa 
the entrances to the main wards and to tlic interiors 
of those wards mar to the doors. 

This mischance may ha\« boon the result of 
some error of judgment or neglect on the part of 
some menilicrs of the staff, hut a ventilating 
system which is dependent entirely for its success 
upon thco/nitonf attention of officials is obvioosly 
at a disodiantage with the competition of natural 
systems where arranged in a scientific manner. 

It should be oltserved that the mechanical aminge- 
iiients in tins hospital are very comidicated, and 
the temporarv failure of one or more of the^, or 
the cccaaionol resnits of ignorance or neglect, might 
at once throw the ventilating and heating arrange¬ 
ments into confusion, while the vast extent of 
more or less inaccessible fresh and foul air-ducts, 
difficult to examine, and coatly to cleanse, are 
disoilvantages likely to become more troublesome 
os time advances. 

That air intnaliicod through such long and dark 
lassagta (os are adopted in this hospital) is less 
desiroldo than fieih ur introducnl liy natural 
systems of ventilation should lie oilmitUsl; hut a 
dissdrantago at least os great, in the case of this 
hospital, is the arrnngonient by which the foul air 
is expelled (or {sirtly cxpellwl) from the wards. 

I have pointed out that the foul air and odours 
from the smaller wanls are not wholly ox|x-Ilisl by 
means of the exits providisl in the lower levels of 
those apartments, hut find their way to the passages 
and other wanls. Hut oven where carriisl through 
to the channels and ducts intended for tlto |iur|xisi>, 
the foul ami contniuinating air and gases mtiHl 
in time greatly iMilIute the ducts, infecting the 
materials of which they are constructeil. Ko long 
OH these ducts really act os nutlets, the danger is 
not so considerable, although the formation of 
insanitary conditions involves some risk in the 
event of llu5 oir-ducU nut U>ing actually air-tight 

Hut in the very possible event of the provision of 
fresh lur failing through a temporary breakdown 


of the engin(M, fans, and other appliances, or of the 
negiiwt or ignorance of the officials, the high level 
inlets might U'ry eosity bo temporarily converted 
into outlets, whtlo the ** fresh " air would come in 
(temporarily also) through the o|)enings inlrtuM 
to U> used as out leu, afU'r jiossing through the 
ducts infected by the passage uf foul air for con¬ 
siderable periods. 

TIuil this reversal of direction is a real ilanger 
is certain, as Imilers, engines, and machinery, even 
when in duplicate, as in this hospital, may' fail if 
even for onlv lialf an boar; while in the mean¬ 
time the foil! air-ducts, at low levels in all coses 
(being cluirgisl with heated foul air, having no 
propulsion against which to resist), must return 
air to the wanls by the channels thraugh which 
it came. 

Tlie plenum system, as npoUesl to this hospital. 
re<|uires tiiat no windows shall be opened, and one 
Ilf the objections raised by a local nuthoritv, who 
evidently knows the people of the Hidfast district, 
is tlint the {ntienU will leave the institution with 
the idea that windows should not be openeil where 
people arc sick. This is just the idea most necessary 
to combat, seeing that many classes of [latients 
recover ls)«t when exfuseil to every wind tliat 
blows; and I do not perceii-e any reason wby 
patients should bo compelled to live for weeks and 
months in an nnnatural atinosplien! in the words 
of this hospital. TIuit it U unnatural is admitted 
by one of the doctors lielonging to the institution, 
who has said that “ it always gave him a lieadoche." 
I am able to confinn this to the extent that, after 
lining in the wards for some considerable time, 1 
oxjierienced a distinct feeling of relief upon again 
reaching the outer air. 

It has been necessary for mo during the past few 
months to seek for detailed information re the 
ventilation and heating of hospital wanls. As I am 
nliont to issue a work on the subject, very much 
evidence luu lieen brought before me showing tbo 
costly nature of rertain plenum Kystema which 
have utterly faileii, and nothing lioa vet been 
advonccil to show that n scientific iiaturaf system, 
properly appliwl, over failed to obtain laittcr rauilts 
than were at anv liiuo secured liv the most costly 
and complicatrsf mechanical or nrtitirinl metlmds. 

_ Fmni information derivnl from a hading antiKt- 
rity of this iHwpital I karn that the coal bill iti 
connection with the old buildings for the same 
numlMTof (Mtients was fur only riOOtons, while the 
present consumption is no leas titan 2,0()0 tons ! 

I mnst conclude by expressing the pleasure I 
derivetl from the inspection of a very fine institu¬ 
tion, and which I have only ventured to criticise 
ns re^rards its gcm-ral plan lieing rramiied u|)on in¬ 
sufficient ground area, and the principles upon which 
the hinting and ventilation liavo Insin contrived. 

*,* Messrs. Henman and Ijim'e reply to the 
foregoing discussion will appear in the next issue. 
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CnROXICLR 

The Aniuitl Elections. 

Tlte (oUnwing luemljcni sctod Scrntineen in 
connection with the siinunl election^) of tbo Council 
und Ht&nding Committees (or the emtoing roar of 
office; — Ftllowt : !»(es!trK. Francis \V. Ikdford, 
R. F. Chisholm, George F. Collinson, R. Clarke 
Kda-ards, H. Fnvarger, Alfred H. Hart, H. Carter 
Pegg, Arthur H. Reid, Hugh Stannus, and J. U. T. 
Woodd; AttociaUi : F. Dare Clapham, Harold 
(ioslett, Baxter Greig, and R. llonglas Wells. 
The Scnitineers met at the Institute at 10.30 a.m. 
on Friday, the 8rd insU, and the work of going 
through the 805 voting papers received, and count¬ 
ing the votes, lasted till H.30 p.tu. Hr. Hugh 
Ktannus [F'.] acted as Chaimiau. Their reports 
luving bwn communicated to the Meeting la.st 
Monday, on tlK> motion of the President a very 
laiarty vote of tliauks was passed to the Scrutineers 
for t^ir long and tedious lahours. The returns arc 
as follows: — 

rae eor.vcu. 

PlBaitirsT. - John BtIcImt. .4.IL.\. runopiXMAr. 

Vu-R-lanui>K.vT» Hxnrr Tliuniai. IlstD, 

099 rotes; AJfml Dwrbystiirv. nil; Thomas Kilward 
Colletitt. S'is ; Samuel IVrkinx Pick, 478. 

AW flftttd : Leonaril Stoken, SU.t voles. 

Hoxnatav Sniamnv.— Aleianilcr Gralum WHuppowif]. 

Mtumnui nr Cncxt-ii. (IS).- KUxInl : Arthur t^mran 
nioiiifh'M. £95 voles ; Jluhn William SiiiipMon. .VUI; James 
Sivowrisht QIImuii, STA; William Howard Sslli-Smtlh. 
Alts ; Allrotl William Stspheuk Cross. AUS; William Flock- 
hart, S2H ; SauiucI Briihtmni. KiimvII. 49.1 ; Knievt GrnrRe. 
4H1: William Olllliee tiroU. IM ; Butler Wilwn, 419; 
Fruleric BirhanI Famiw. 149; Williaiu Henry Atkin 
Berry, 444; (leorKe Huliliaiil, 44‘i; Lrat* SulunKin, 449; 
John Slaler. 431 ; JoMiph Itcraglafci Matltewn, 4‘J3 ; Charle* 
Edward Mallow*, 4(IH ; EdiuumI Woodtliorpe, 409. 

.Ynf eleclidi Pmleiwor Itoreslord Pile, S9I voles; 
Edward William Moontlurd, 380 ; Paul Waterhouse, SHA ; 
OeuTRe Prwlerirk lloiilry, ICA.. 378 : John AKrol Uutch, 
367; John Jamr* Bumri. A.U.S.A.. 363; Anrold Milehell, 
344; Edwin Tbomaa Hall. 343 ; EdwanI AuRUntuii Unin. 
iriK, 339 ; OeoTRfi Halford Fellowss i*rynne. 338; Charle* 
Ileatlnxite, 960; Charles EdwanI llalenuin, 949; Balph 
Setden Womuro. 939 ; William Allred 1‘tle, 933 ; Colonel 
EuitUuse Ballnur, 919; William Edward Biley. 916. 

Asan.xtTB MevtHKsa or CocNcu. (4). -EhWed: William 
Henry Bidlake, l>76 voles; Henry VauRhan latncbMlrr, 


444 ; Boberi Shckloton Balfour, 496; Erlmund Wimperis, 
.387. 

Sot tUcltdi Percy Scott Worthington, 384 rotes; 
Thomas Edsrartl Pryoe. 940. 

ItrcrseaKvrsTiriai nr Alueii Sncnrrtss (91.—£feefed: 
Oeorge Osppinger Ashlin, B.H.A. fBoyrU ItuUtnU of the 
.Architects of Iielandl, 001 voles; Ucniy Laiigton Goddard 
I Leicester and LeKWHtershire S^iety of .AreliitccUl, 600; 
James William Beaumont iManchcsier Society of Archi¬ 
tects), 689; Thomas Cuo^r iBimiingliatu Architectural 
.AsMelation), 670; Arlliur William BrewUl (N'ottingluun 
Archilectaral Sotiiety), 537: George Bertram Buhner 
lljeeds arul Yorkshire Architectural Society). 637; John 
Krppie (Glasgow Institute of ArehilecU), 500; Herbert 
Davis (York Architectural Society), Ctl; George Hetbert 
OatJey iBristol Society of Arcbitectal, 473, 

Aof elecfed: Arthur Southrombe Parker (Devon and 
Exeter .Architectural Swiety), 460 votes; Jolin Walton 
Taylor (N'onltrm Arcliitectural Aaaoeiation), 415; Arthur 
Clyne (Aberdeen Society of Architects), 339; EdwanI 
Jenkln Williams (Canliff, S. Wales, and Momnoothshire 
Architects' Society), 811. 

RiranfKXTsnvK or the Am-mnu-rraii. Asancunnx 
|I.OM> 0 !,|.— -Edward Guy Dawber ;NNoy>pose(/J. 

srtirtosa. 

Sydney Perks [F.J; Henry Arthur Crouch ■[.<.]. 
sax rrsmaxo rowartruL 

Ftlloirt (10). — KUelfd : Ernest George, 530 votes; 
Henry Tlioma* Hare, 528; Thomae Edward Cullcutt, 616; 
Edward Guy Dawber, 476; Jamm Sivewriglit Gibson, 469 ; 
William Douglas OarAe, 111; Edward William Mountlonl, 
409; Sir William Ememon. 407 ; Julin Maet icar AndiiMn, 
399 ; Arthur Edmottd Slrcet, S87. 

.Yof tUeUH ; John William Simpson, 384 voles; 
William Flockhart. 383; Paul WalcThouw, 379 ; William 
Row-anl Scth-Smitlr. 399; George Cam|»betl Sbetrln, 919 ; 
Herbert Beaal. 1:10; Samuel Selsistian Emy. 118. 

AuocuUu (01. KUetod : Sidney Kyffin OreeruUde. 
683 votes; Ktlruiiml Wimperis. 567; Bobert Shekleton 
Bsifour. 536; Henry Tanner, jun., -598 ; Bobert Watson. 
518; William Henry Buniaine Walker, 510. 

Sot ttfcted: Stanley Hinge Hamp. 393 votes. 

iJxuuTtttc sTsxDUa (miuirTBr- 

Ffltotrt {10).—Klecttd: I'mfssior Krvdrtiek Moore 
Simpson, 614 votes; Uichard PhetiA Spiers, 606; Hugh 
Stannnv, 533 ; Allred William Stephens Cro^ 539; I'aul 
Walerbouse, 516; Henry HesUiLxitc Statluira, 499; Charles 
Harrison Townsend, 481 ; Charlos Edsrard Mallows, 466 ; 
William Alfred I'lle, 463 ; John Bilaon. 460, 

Sot tlrcltd : George Halford Fclluwca Prynne, 
431 votes; Benjamin Ingrlow, 3!»6: Francis Hooper,'393; 
ilobeit Falooner Mscdonald, 353. 

Auoruilft (6|, -A’lec/eil: I’erey Leslie Waterhouse, 498 
votes; Arthur Smyth Flower, 4tlil; Arthur Maiyun Wat¬ 
son, 458: i’rufessor ilaveiucrolt Elsey Sinllh, 41 m ; Profes¬ 
sor Charles Herbert lleilly, 417; I’rrcv Scott Worthington, 
III. 

Sol rUtUd: Witliaiii Henry Ward, 366 votes; 
Hubert Christian Corietle, 9'jn; William Adam Forsyth, 
9-89 ; Waller Ernest Dolmm. 189; Frank lasliiuan, 117. 

easiTVa sTrxiitxu rnaairraa. 

FtUotet (10).— Kfecied: Joseph Douglss* Mathews, 563 
votes : Edmund Woodthorpe. 619 ; William Henry Atkin 
Berry, 149; William Unify While, 699; George Hnbbard, 
618; Thomas Henry Watson, 499; Walter Hillun Nash, 
476; Thomas BatUibnry, 449; Alfred Saxon Snell, 498 ; 
Alexander Hsnry Kvraey, 418. 

,Yi>< tUctfd ; Sydney Perks, 408 votes; Ernest 
Flint, 406 ; Frederick Emcvl Eale*. 329; Charles Fitzrov 
Doll, 998 ' 
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Auociatt* {6\,—KUct*dt Max CUrke, SIS rolea; Clutrit^ 
llenrr UroAi*. SIO; Auguda* William Turner, 4'.>7; 
Herbert Hanlaicke Laimukin, 431; Thonuw Edward 
l*rTce, 413 ; Edward Ureenop, 4(K 

Sot eUeted: Edwin Richard Hewitt,* B77 vote*; 
Herbert .Arnold Batchell, 374; William Cbarlee WaytnoaUi, 
SlU. 

•ciKXca BTximtxn rowwrrTtx. 

FellotrM (10 ).—EUcttdi Thomaa Blaehill. 334 Tolea; 
Herbert Ihincan Saarlea-Wood. G17; Francia Hooper. S<r3: 
Oeurite Hortililowcr. S8S ; Emeat Flint, Srtl; Alfred Saxon 
Snell. S79; William Edward Riley, 50i*; Lewb Sulomon. 
507; .Arthur John Oale, 503; Frederic Hammond, <130. 

Sol tlteltil: Benjamin Tabbercr. 531 votea. 
.taaorioXea (8|.—A'leclerf: OeorKe I’eanion, 5.15 rotca; 
Max Clarke. 547; Bernard John Diokitee, 540; Henry 
William Burrowa, SUO; Edwin Richard Hewitt. 4tM; 
Archibald Lhinoari Wataon, 403. 

Sot eUelfd: Robert Wataon. 430 rotea; William 
Jaeijura, S31. 

The Indian Queen Victoria Memorial. 

The aeconti niiuiber of the "Journal of the 
Queen Victoria Indian Meinorlal Fund," dated 
March lUOl, is to liand from ralcuttn. The first 
number appeared in .\pril 1901 [Jorits.Ai. K.I.B..A. 
25lh May 1901], and the second gives the progress 
of events since. The project of the lilemorial 
meanwhile has taken definite an<l concrete sltape. 
A large sum of money, roughly 3:880,000, has txwn 
collected in subscriptions throughout India. The 
provisional Committee has been replaced by a body 
of Trustees, created and invested with powers by an 
Act passed in the Imperial Legislative Council. 
The Calcutta Maidan has been cliosen for the site, 
Sir Wm. Einenion lias been selected architect, his 
plans have been appnn’ed, and work upon the 
foundations is now far advanced. A photogravure 
reproduction of the accepted design for the Hall 
is given as a frontispiece to tlie Memorial Fund 
Journal. In addition to its main and contriU 
urposo of coiiimemorating Queen Victoria, thi! 
uilding is intended to serve as a National fiallery 
for Indio, containing luomuriabi of all that lias 
lieeo great nr remarkable in her historv, whether 
relating to events or to persons. Sir W'm. Fiiier- 
son went to ('alciitta in February last year, and in 
the following month Lord Cnrzon opened an ex¬ 
hibition of the architect's drawings and of the 
gifts already presented to the MiiHeniii. 

In a speech on this occasion describing his 
plans, Sir Wm. Emerson entered into the consider¬ 
ations which liad determined tlio type of architec¬ 
ture to be adopted for the building. It was fiiuilly 
decided that a style, Uccidental in cliaractcr, which 
however might admit freedom of treatiiient, and 
have blended with it a Hiiggestion of Oriental feel¬ 
ing in some details, would beat express the aenti- 
ment of a Western monarch reigning over such a 
country as India. It was therefore decidnl to 

* By an ovcnJsht Mr. E. K. Hewitt's nam* wu omittod 
from UM list of sttFatbu> 0 «s pnblisbsd in th* Sopplrnuiut to 
iLe Joraxu. ol the stii May. Mr. Hnritl ahoala bars bssn 
rndited with siahl attsndaorcs, haTtn(t btwi prysent at all ths 
(OMtinss hsld br Ibn HHme* Committiw durina the periixl 
coTsraa. 


adopt Italian Renaissance as liest fulfilling these 
conditions, and in his design. Sir William stales, lie 
has endeavoured to give a suggestion of orientalism 
by the arrangement of the domes and in the details 
of some Hinkler features as cantilevera under the 
cornices. Ac., which, while being Italian, might 
well liavo some folding of the beautiful foniis 
found in nianv parts of India. 

.Ka to the plan, to i|uote Kir William: " A central 
hall was desired to enshrine a white iiuirble statue 
representing the Queen in her youth. This I felt 
should be surmounted by a dome a-s the princijial 
external and internal feature of the group. Then 
there were reiiuirol galleries for the exhibition of 
sculpture, paintings, arms, trophies, prints, manu¬ 
scripts, coins, and other things indicative of the 
connection of the British Empire witli India. 
AUo quadrangles were suggested with loggio or 
verandahs in which, if funds are forthcoming, 
might he mosaics reiuvsenting certain historical 
subjects. Further, a Biirbar Hall was askisl for, 
ami a I’rinces' Hall for Rajas' exhibits. . . . 
The plan is in the form of a capital H, the ends 
being joined by curved arcailing. The cross of the 
II fonns the central liall, ami the galleries and 
durliar the sides. 

" There would be staircases at the corners of the 
dome gi\ing access to the galleries in the Durbar 
Hall, Princes' Hall, Central Hall, and Vestihulo, 
and to the Curator's Office over the north entrance, 
also to the tup of the dome. At each corner of the 
building would be a tower some 80 f<^«t sqiuurv. 

" The whole structure will stand on a terrace, some 
six or seven feet high, extending some forty feet 
in width all round the building. The north (xirch 
will be approacbisl by a grand tiiglit of steps sur¬ 
mounted by the bronre statue of the Queen by 
Mr. Frampton. 

“ The whole terrace and building will bo faced 
with white marble from Makrana and Greece, 
those itortions which admit of being easilv worketl 
by hand lieing prepared here of the Wantiful 
Indian iiutrbles, while the other imrtions that re¬ 
quire the use of expensive machinery, which it 
woubl bo too costly to erect in India, will be (wo- 
curtxl from Greece. . . . Internally llie Qu«*n'a 
Hall will be liriisl with white marble and culouml 
panels of Indian marbiMi and some fresooi-s or 
mosaics in the lunettes over the gidlen’. The otluT 
rooms and Durliar Hall will be lined with dadoes 
and piers of light-colound Indian stone; and the 
portions of the walls not atone and the ceilings 
will bo facwl with the fine native shell plaster.” 

Lord Cur/.on thus pictures the building and 
sunoiimiings when the architect's conception U 
realised; “ A Uautiful and spacious [lark, in the 
middle of which will rise the glittering marble 
structure, standing u{ion a terrace of white marble 
ami fi^ng northwards across tlu< Parailr Ground, 
with its central dome of white marble soaring 
into the air to a height of 160 feet, and visible 
from every port of the riirr and the Maidan.” 
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As to tb« construction the soil is butter tluui Sir 
William anticipntcil. “Tlwre are no soft spots, 
tbouj^h there U the difficulty of the blue cUy at a 
certain depth which has to be contendeil with. 
Tlie concrete is spread so that there will he 
tons on every superficial foot of soil under the 
concrete at every point. The walls will bo of 
solidly built brickwork faced with marble exter- 
luilly, and marble and stone and pbister internally. 

Mr. T. H. Ilullaml, Itirector of the (teol<»t'ic^ 
Sur>'oy of India, contributes to the Journal some 
notes on the Uniamontal Itnilding Stones of 
India, with a map sboaing tlieir distribution 
throughout the ouuntty: and there is a Report on 
the Marble Quarricii of Rajputana by Mr. R. L. 
Sevenoaks. Superintending .\rchit<c'.. 

The Secretary R.I.B.A. and the Spanish Architecta 

The Secretary of the Institute, who was one of 
the official dcl^tce of the R.I.R.A. at the recent 
International Congress of .\rchitects held at ^fadrid, 
has received the honour of election ns Hon. Corre¬ 
sponding Member of the Sociisind Central de 
Aniuitectcs, Mailrid. 

The International Congress of Hygiene at Brussels 

In the .\nnuAl Report of the Council, p. 8fi7, 
omission was inadvertently made of the muuc of 
Mr, Thomas W. Cutler TF.] as representative of 
the Institute, with Mr. John Slater [F.],at the last 
Intenuitional Congress of Hygiene and Demo¬ 
graphy held at Brussels. Mr. Cutler is one of the 
permanent officers of these Congresses. The report 
of the Institute representatives was piihlishM in 
the Joi'R.N*ai, for last Octolier. 

Obituary. 

Mr. John fioodacre [F.], of Leicester, sends 
news of tlie death of his Imrtlter, Roliert Johnson 
(icodacre, a {last Pivsident of the Leicester and 
Leicestershire Society of Architects, and till re¬ 
cently a Fullow of the InstituU*. eli<cte<l in 1HH2. 
Ho retired from practice alM)ut four years ago. 

William Alfreil Royle, of Manchceter, whoso 
death is announced, lutd lieeu a Fellow since IHXH. 
In partnership with the late Mr. Robert I. Bennett 
he carried out many offices and warehouses in 
Manchester, and numerous buildings fnr the Man¬ 
chester School Beard. He was twice elected Pro- 
sidont of the Manchesw-r Society of .Architect*. 

Mr. Alex. Ok.xhaxi, F.S..\. (//on. Secretary), 
liaving made the al«vo announcements at the 
ftenenti Meeting List Mondav, Mr. H. PEnKiss 
Pick (I’»ce-/Veju/ciil elect) said that Mr. Roliert 
Johnson iioodacre had been for many ymr» one of 
their loading architects in Leicester. He was 
highly respectetl, not only by every inetiihor of tiui 
profusaion, hut aLso by the town in general. He 
was a magistrate for the borough, and liad done 
dignified and useful work. His di'cssise was very 


greatly regretted by every member of the profes¬ 
sion in Leicester.—Mr. J. W. Bkacmoxt (F.J said 
that, as President of the Manchester S^ety of 
Architects, he sltould like to say that they in lifan- 
cbester regretted veiy much the death of their 
fnend ]ilr. Royle. He was an old Manchester 
architect, and Ixub he and his partner, Mr. Bjnnett, 
who wa4 also a Fellow of the Institute, haJ died 
within the last twelve months. Mr. Roylo was 
jiarticularly well looked u|)on in Manchester as a 
man of good judgment and very fair in his deal¬ 
ings with everybody lie came in contact with. 
His death was extremely regretted by the )fan- 
cbester Society. 

The late Mr. Birch. 

Erratam.—Mr. George Patrick (.!.] writes to the 
Hon. Secretary “ In tlie obituary notices in the 
current issue of the Jocknal, it is stated lliat 
George Henry Birch was the son of the Ute Dr. 
Samuel Birch, of tlie British Museum. Allow me 
to say that this is not the case. George Henry 
Birch was on old and valued friend of mine sin^ 
1X02, when bo entered the office of the late Sir 
M. Ifighy Wyatt, of whom I was an artickxl pupil. 
We became close friends, and in IHO.'i sjient a 
holiday together in Worcestershire. In speaking 
of his family I never heard that his father was 
connected with the British Museum; and my frierul. 
Dr. Walter do Gray Birch, F.S.A., who is the son 
of the late Dr. Samuel Birch, t^ Kgvptologist, 
tells me the statement is * absolutely wrong,' and 
he would lie obligtsl if you would iiindiy luve it 
corrected."— [The Editor has to explain that the 
brief details given in tlio JorR.N'AL of Mr. Birch's 
career were quoletl from one of thu weekly {iap.)ra, 
and ho ghully gives publicity to the correcticn.] 


MINUTES. XV. 

At a Special (ieneral Meeting licM Monday. ItUi June 
JIMU, Bl S p.ni.--I*»&ent: Mr. A«tun Webb. K.A.. K.S.A., 
Prf*iJfHt, in the clutir. r>0 Krllowt linetuding 10 uirroben 
u( the Council), M .VMoeiate* (including 3 raeniben o( the 
Cuuiicili, and eetvtwl vitilon: ibe i’rctideal read the Krao- 
lution paeeed at the lluainM* General Meelinti of the 
5th Marrb—vis. ** That the neenaary alteraliun* to the 
By law* be dialled and fnbmilted to a Special General 
Meeting to provide tlwt after tlie 81»t December ItfOO 
every pcnion lieiiirtna to be admittm] a Fellow ihall be re- 
ijuir^ to have paued the Exnminatiun at ExAminalion* 
•inalifying him a* an AoiuciaU. or ehaU be elected from 
tbo rank* of the Aaaociatm; but tIuiL in exceptional eir- 
emtutaneee, the Council ahall have power to dieprnae with 
■uch Examination ot Examination*." The Prexiilenl, 
having elated that the addition to By-law S which tlie 
Council proputed in order to carry the above Revolution 
into effect had been approve)! by the Irutitnte aniieitor*. 
thereupon moved, and the Meeting ananimottaly 

Ki'mii.vkii, that the tollowina word* be added at the 
end of the ftrat clause ot Br-btw 3—vix. 

"Alter the Sl*t OeeemliCT I'jOit vvwry penon de- 
•irinit to be nilmitted a Fellow ilmll be reqnired to 

:i I* 
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iliiTe p«6c«d the Rxiuuiiuition or EuimiiuUions 
qtulifjliiic him M an Aaaoclale, or ihaU be electai] 
(roiii the rank* of the A*«aeiate«. Bnt in (Mia] 
ease* the Cooneil b; the volea of three-fourtb* of 
»iieb Mambete of the Council aa are preaent and 
voting at a meeting of the Cooneil ahall have power 
to dUpeiue with *oeh Examination or Examina¬ 
tion*.” 

The Special General Meeting then terminated. 


At the Fifteenth General Meeting (Buiinoa* anil Ordi- 
nar 7 l of the Se«*k>n held at the eoneloaion of the Meeting 
above minuted, and aimilarljr cuniUtnted, the Minute* of 
the Meetim; held Mondav, lOlh May [p. 309], were taken 
M xaad and aigned aa correct. 

The Hon. Secretary announced the deceaaa of Robert 
Johnion Ooodacre, of Leiceater, elected Fellow 1H83, and 
recently retired ; and William Alfred Royle, of Manchetter, 
Ftllote, elected 18SS. Tribute of mpeet (or the qnalitiea 
of the deeeaaed gentlemen wa* paid by Maaeri. 8.1’arkini 
l*iok (K.] and J. W. Beaumont rF’.J on behalf of the Allied 
Societie* at Leiceater and Manclicttar rmpeetivaly. 

The Hon. Secretary drew atuntion to a liat of book* 
Tom Sitppltnuni] recently acquired by the Library either 
by presentation or purchaaa, and mentioned that during 
next Se«aion he bofied to make a ahort atatcmenl with 
rrferenea to the prindpal work* added during tha pant 
Seeaion. A vote of thank* to donora of book* ara* paaaed 
by acclamation. 

Tha following member* attending for the firvil time ainoe 
their election were formally admitted by the President-- 
vht, Tbomaa Dinwiddy [F*.]. Henry Edmund Pavay ' J.], 
and Holland William Uobbin [A.]. 

The Secretary having read the report* of the Scrutineen 
with reference to the election of the Connell and SUnding 
Committece, the candidate! reported auooeeaful wore there- 
upon token to be duly elected to the vorioa* uDlce*. 

A vole of thanka to the Sorutineera (or their serricct wo* 
paaaed by acclamation. 

Before prooeeding to tha election of memberi the Pro- 
(ident explained that the name* of the candidate* had first 
been submitted to tbs Cuuneil, then publiahed in the 
JoDBXJti. with a r«qae«t (or any objection! to be lubroitted to 
the Council within a apecified date; that objection* received 
wera duly invcetinled. aiul if found valid the candidate 
conoemed amuld be rejected. A Fallow present proposing 
to raise an objection to one of the candidate*, Ih* Preail 
dent mled tliat it was not competent to him to do so at 
that meeting. The election then proceeded and the fol¬ 
lowing candidates ware eleelcd member* by show of band* 
nnder By-Uw 0:— 

A* Fellow* ( 18 ). 

THOMAS AKNOI.O fdator. 1867. iEdinburghL 
WALTER ALBERT CATLOW. LeieesUr. 

MAX CLARKE \Atw*. IhhO . 

AUiAN OVENDES COLLAR!) r.fiwoe. 18891. 

WIIdJAM KENDKRHUN DUNCAN, Hocbdalt. 

EDWARD GOLDIE. 

ALFRED HENRY HART tA**oc. 1890], 

CHARLES GROVE JOHNSON. Mexico. 

WILUAM CAMPBELL JONES Astoe. 1888]. 

WILLIAM ALFRED L.AROE. 

THOMAS EDWARD MAUSHAU,, Harrogate. 

JOHN CAMPBELL TURNER MUHIlAY. 

JOHN HF.NUY PHILLIPS. Canliff. 

ALFRED ROBERTS. 

WILLIAM RUSHWOHTH. 

PERCY BURN Eld. TUBBa 

JOHN COLLING WOOD TULLY [Aasur. 1809] (Cape Town, 
a Africa). 

BENJAMIN WOOLI.AUD (A. 1889]. 


A* AxMcurae (9). 

CHABLES ROSENTHAI, [Quali/M di Auae., Coloiuof 
Exam. Sydnxf, KS.fK 1903] (Sydney. N.S.W.) 
HKUBKBT ALFHED HAId, [/Voboltoner 1899. Slwitnt 
lUOO. Qualifltd lUOSj. 

Aa HoxenuaT Atwoi jATsa (9). 

JAMES JEBUSA SHANNON. A.R,.L 
Loan STANLEY OP ALDERLEY. 

Aa Hox. Fellow. 

The Rwin Ho*. Loai> CURZON OF KEDI.ESTON. 
O.M.S.I.. O.M.LFl.. Vioeroy of India. 

SornsNoteton tlie Plenum Syttem of Ventilation, by Mr. 
Wm. Henman (F’.J, having been previouily Isaued to 
member* for the purpoae* of di*ca**ion at the Meeting, a 
further Paper wo* contribuleil ami read by Mr. a Prrklna 
Pick, eubs^nent speakers belnp Mr. A. Saxon Snell [>•,]. 
Dr. Rideal. the Rev. J. B. lojck. Mr. Kaye Parry fF.l, Mr. 
Harold Griffith* [d.]. Mr. Alan E. Mnitby, Mr. Langton 
Col* [/^], Mr. E. W. HmUon .'.f.j, and the 1‘residont. 

Tile prooeedingi then closed, and the Meeting terminated 
at 10.30 {Lm. 


REVIKWS. 

TAINTING AND DECORATING. 

Final and Cdour Mtiiny ; a ProfticaJ UandUvk for 
Fatnitn, Vxxoraton, omf all icho hart to mix Colourt. 
fimtaining many SampUt of Oil and U'afer J’atnU of 
rantmt Cukwr*. includtny Ike priaciyiof araiuin^ 
(i^nd*, and tiincard* of 500 difrrent Colour Miiturta. 
•1 ith 8 oofoumf plain, lig Artkur Stywumr Jtnnin^, 
Editor of “ THr Dfoorator," author of “ lUnlf Vapm 
and Wall Coteringi.” Steond Edition, rr-teriitm and 
mlatyrd, 8o. Ixmd. 1904. /Vies 6*. nrl. lE.d P. N. 
Spun, Ltd., 123. Sfroad.] 

A second edition of this handbook, which archi¬ 
tects and builders will find very useful for refer¬ 
ence, has bwen called for within eighteen months 
of its first issue. The examples of colours, a pro¬ 
minent feature of the first edition, have been 
increased from (>4 to 171, the mixtures in every 
case being made with aettutl (taint or water 
colours, not with printer's ink. The fresh matter 
adde«l includes some valuable notes on colour 
hanuony, a chapter on colours prcMlucible by tho 
admixture of various pigments with black japan, 
and a chapter on the waHhiible and otlier watcr- 
paints now so much favoured. Huinano objectors 
to lead in materials will note witli satisfaction tho 
author’s pleas for xinc white or zinc oxide instead 
of white lead. First, it is non-poisonous ; then it 
is bwutifully white—an important facUir in paint- 
t'tixing, aa the purity of the original colour is 
retained, whereas the yellowish cast of lead to 
Mmo exteut destroys the colour it is mixed with. 
Zinc white, too, has considerable body, is econo¬ 
mical^ in use, and will Inst twice ns long as lead, 
especially in large cities, where the air is im¬ 
pregnated with sulphur from burning tv>al. The 
average ** decorator ** of tho suburban house takes 
little count of the laws of colour harmony ; ho 
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is either ventaresomo to audiicity in his defiance 
a( them, or else is too timid to hazard anything 
at dl in the way of colour contrasts. It would, 
of course, he goo<l for him to cultivate a taste for 
harmonic colouring, and think out schemes for 
himself. Failing this, however, he can go to 
Mr. Jennings' l)Ook and get, out-and-dried, a 
correct colonr-scheme witliout any thinking at all. 
Mr. Jennings might further suggest to him that 
the eSTect of the cornice in a room would be 
greatly enhanced if it were treated as part of the 
wall — not as part of tlie ooihng, as seems to be 
the rule in mc^eni piactice. 

.\UIK1) SOCIETIES. 

CARDIFF, SUITH WALES, AND .MON¬ 
MOUTHSHIRE SOCIETY. 

Professor Beresford Pile on Reg^istration and 
Education. 

The Atmual Dinner of the Canliff, South Wales, 
and Monmouthshire ArchilecU’ Society was held 
at the Roral Hotel, CnrdilT, on IDth May, the Pre 
sidunt, Mr. Jeiikin William.s [i*’.], in the chair. 
The guest of the evening was Professor Reresford 
Pile {F.\ and among other visitors were Mr. W. 
Henry White [F.j and Mr. E. Hanling Payne [.4.1 

Professor Beresford Pite, in responding to the 
toast of “The Royal Institiiteof British .\rchitect8,” 
expres.sed his pleasure at revisiting South Wales, 
where he had commenootl his professional training, 
nearly thirty years before, in the office re^iresentc<l 
ilioni by his friend the Treasurer, M r. E. H. I awckimr, 
and thanked Mr. Seward for the terms in which 
ho hod proposed the toast, anti for the opportunity 
ho had given for an allusion to current professional 
Mlitics. He much feared, he said, that political 
discussion wa.s taking the place of architoctiiml 
enthusiasm among them, and that the spirit of 
emulation in the art of design would suffer if 
interest was so lurgelv dovote<i. as of late, to 
niattors which ultimately were thostf of persoiwl 
and profeaaional oilvancemuui only, it would be 
admitte<l by all, he hu|)ed, thitt the increasing 
beaiitv and interest of their buildings would be a 
valualile aid towards obtaining proper recognition 
and respect from the public, and from public 
iKxlies. Such a view of the situation, too, would 
relieNU them of merely local considerations in such 
a matter as cuniining local work to local architects 
only. This would bo doairable and possible where 
a defined and characteristic scliool of local archi¬ 
tecture existod ; but, personally, after tlioir delight¬ 
ful visit that afternoon, ho could not but bo thank¬ 
ful that Canliff Castle wtis not dosigUMi by a Canliff 
architect, and that WiUtam Burges lu»d been given 


the opportunity of conferring lustre upon their 
town by creating within it a work of art which for 
nutny generations would make it a notable example 
of the splendid architectural attainment of the best 
period of the Gothic revivaL He wished to assure 
them that no spirit of local namtwuess animated 
the Institute Council in Loudon, and instanced 
the rooent nomination lists for candidates for the 
selection of an architect for the additions to tbo 
British Museum in London, in which the Council 
pUced seven provincial architects and seren non¬ 
members of tlm Institute among those upon whom 
they proceeded to vote. .\a Mr. Seward had given 
him the opportunity, ho would remark how much 
he thought the recent propaganda in connection 
with the election cf the Council was to be regretted. 
.\part from the merits of registration, or of a 
Itegisiration Bill, he considered it an unwise policy 
on the jurt of those who were in favour of such a 
movement, while the large and representative 
committet! appointed at the Special General Meet¬ 
ing was sitting, to issue a declaration which, if 
signed and act^ npjn as re(]uested, could only 
have the effect of splitting the profession into two 
opposing camps. If there was one question more 
tlian another upon which it was neci'.’sary to nnite 
rather than to divide the profession, it wa.s certainly 
upon one in which architects proposed to appeal to 
Parliament. The method of dividing the profes¬ 
sion into rival lists, or camps, would not only render 
useless and futile the labour of the Representa¬ 
tive National Committee appointed by the Institute, 
hut also consolidate that oppoeition which was so 
largely felt, and felt by those who most really 
representetl the artistic feeling for architecture as 
an art, in the face of wliich opposition no progress 
whatever could lie made. Lot this bt^me a 
matter uiion whicli the profession could lie united 
by reason, by interest, and by common devotion 
to the art which it practiseil, rather than one 
which dividiil invidiously into rival camps, and pro¬ 
duced irreconcilable party warfare. The Institute 
Committee was sitting with a bona fide imrpese of 
considering the whole matter thoroughly, and of 
reporting to the general bn<ly, and until it luvtl 
completed its work, Bus]i«ii8ion of forcible expres¬ 
sions of opinion and of committals on Iwth sides 
was desirable and necessary. He would mention 
in this connection the important fact that a Bill in 
the praiuotion of which the Council of the Insti¬ 
tute assisted had now been introduced into 
Parliament for the legal protection of the 
titlea of chartereil societies, the effect of 
which was that the Institute initials of diidoma 
would lie protected from use by improper 

C arsons who a'crr not entitled to them, such pro- 
ihition not existing at present. This measure 
woubl strengthen the position of all members of 
the Institute, and was an important stop towards 
tbo proper recognition of thi* architect’s status as 
a luonibor of hu chartered society. Referring to 
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lh« allUnco of iho Ptoviuctal Societiw niih the 
liutiinte. Professor Pile emphasised the import¬ 
ance of making the central body of the prtifeesion 
Kpresentaiive in order to give weight and eflF»,«ct to 
its action. An increased membership alone would 
ensure this; and as there were over 1,000 members 
of .\llie<l Societies who were not yet members of 
tlie Institute, it was a priiuary matter that as 
many as were eligible should at once apply for the 
Fellowship, and tliat the rest should <pialify for 
the examination. Hu conlially believed that the 
strei^thening of the Institute and the inclusion 
within its ranks of all gootl architects wa* the liest 
and at present the only policy which would be of 
\alue to the profession. The Institute was a hotly 
charged to promote the art of architecture, ami 
necesMrily and iucidentallv the interests of its 
practitiouen) by mutual fellowship. .‘Vrchitecture 
was an art which appeakd Ui. claimed, and found 
success in winning the attention and appreciation of 
the woriil, and no appreciation was more valued by 
tlie architect tlian that of his cnltirated brethren ; 
and a sense of their fellowship in its practice, with 
their comprehension of the diflicnities and limi¬ 
tations which attended present-day efforts to attain 
a high standanl of tlesign ami ooiLstruction, was of 
the greatest value. This fellowship of artistic 
sviupatfay, to a certain extent, could only be found 
within such a body as an Institute of ArchitocU. 
There were also the more difficult matters con¬ 
nected with the maintenance of a high stamlani 
of professional conduct as between architect and 
architect and towards clients and the public. The 
delicate questions iliat arose in these matters could 
be better considered and dealt with by tlie small 
“ ProfewsiomU yuoslions " (’ommittee of the Council 
of the Institute tluiii by any other body. The 
jud^iient <'f independent professional brethren 
sitting in L-juilon could in tliese nuittera be of 
especial value to provincial architects, and in many 
cases such a committee was able to offer ailvice 
and lielp which would not lie obtaineil from a 
formal or more distinctly judicial tribunal. Pro¬ 
fessional interests neislod in the matter of com- 
{letitions such active and intelligent watching as 
could Issst be obtainwl hv the action of the central 
Ixsly of tlie profession, lie appealisl to all members 
of the Allied Societies at once to put before the 
promoters of any competitions of which they h^ 
private knowledge the Institute jaiper of Sugges¬ 
tions for the Conduct of Competitions. If pro- 
inou-ra ohjoctoil to interference it slioul.l only !» 
necessaiy tj point out that the inauguration of a 
competition implied a grool amount of labour and 
expense on the part of many architects which the 
promoters often were in complete ignorance of. 
and tlwt It was most proper and advantageous tliat 
tlie SiiggiMtioas of the central body for the pro- 
teoUon of its own im-inhers in the expenditure of 
their time, thought, and lab uir. unreiuunemtivelv 


in vast uuijority of cases, should bo complied 
with, and that unless an agreed sUndatd of regu¬ 
lation in their conduct was accepted architects of 
ahilitvand high standing would not submit designs, 
and the ultimate result must bo that only second- 
rate men would enter these competitions. The 
service* of the Institute were also much needed for 
pressing upon iiiunicipalitiM and public bodies the 
just claims of architects within their own districts, 
and generally for oonsidenition in the disposal of 
commissions for public works. While willing to 
overlook and formve much professional want of 
quj^dration or other training in anyone who could 
and did prcnlucw a beautiful building, there being 
no narrowness in any true view of artistic iinali- 
fiction, it was os.sential to the honesty of public 
life and in tbe true int4)nM«ti} of tbe ooiutuunity lo 
insist that tliey, as arcbitecU, had a right to protest 
against a municipal engineer or surveyor professing, 
or being employed, to duign or curry out public 
Imildings which all the time were being done for 
luiii by some Uleiited but inadeijiiately paid and 
improperly recognised architectural assistant or 
"ghost” upon his salaried staff. The principal 
^•**ritute had of recent years been the 
establishment of tins examinations, and it h^ now 
become necessary to cart)’ its work beyond tbe 
examinations to the education prt-paratory to ami 
pr^uppus^i by them. This perliaps had been 
tetter undertaken^ years ago, but an important 
hducation Committee liad been sitting for the 
purpose of agreeing upon a scheme of arSiitectnral 
educaUon which would bo available for allstudente, 
and form a guide to more teaching bodies which 
were so rapidly taking up architecture as iiart of 
their cou^ and he of assistance to those newer 
Lniversities that oonieiuplatod bestowing degrees 
in architTCture. The importanco of bringing these 
great bodies into line with the central bmly cf the 
prof^ion wu very evident. Tho constitution and 
work of this hducation Committee upon which sat 
raprosontativoii of the colleges where architecture 
was at present taught, including the very dis- 
imgiiishod Principal of the University of Ixmdon, 
augured well for tlie success of their work, and ho 
ventured to imiir^s upon his hoarcra that educaUon 
WM now the priino umttor of importanco in tb« 
question of an architect’s stotus, and tliat any 
hiwty steps now, while a complete edncaUonal 
sebemo was imiuatiiro and almost non-existent, 
would te ilangen.iis, and liinder for many ycara 
proper progr^ upon tliose linos in which the 
Institute wuld effecUvely assist. In ooiiclusioD. 
Professor Pite urgwl them to remenilier in all tho 
rontroversy of the hour tliat arehitocturo was more 
ban a profession; it was a„ art that oalld fora 
ugh alnndanl of intellectual culture which it was 
tteiM to expr^s in tlieir buildings, and by that 
alone ^i.ld they nistify individually their cUim 
to llie hnnoiinsl title of architect. 
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Tire I{OYAL GOLD ^fEDAL. 

l*i-esentation to M. Auoi-stk Cholsy [/Awi.Avt.J/,], 20th June 1901, 
ADDRESS BY MR. ASTON WEBB. R.A.. PRESIDENT. 

L^nn^ AND GKNTI.K.VKS,— 

T T is. 1 tliink, a happv custom of the Rov-al Institute of British ^Vrehitecta to wind up its 
session by the most interesting event of its yenr, vir. the presentation of His Majesty’s 
Gold Medal; and when (as to-night) tlie recipient attends in person to receive it the 
interest and distinction of the occasion is further increased. 

This Medal, as you all know, is given by His Majesty, who graciously allows the Institute 
to recommend a recipient for His MajesU^’s approval, and it has liecome a custom to select one 
year an English architect, the next a foreign architect, and the third a literary man whose 
work has made for the advancement of architecture. This year, accordingly, we considered 
the claims of literary men for this high honour, with the result that the Cktuncil and the 
general body of memliers of the Institute unanimously decided to recommend to His Majesty 
^I. Auguste Choisy as the recipient of the Meilal; the royal approval was grodously granted, 
and M. Choisy is hero this evening to receive the Medal at our htuids. There ore no such 
things ns politics recognised in this Institute, but I may perhaps bo allowed to say that it is 
an event of happy augury that our choice should have fallen uj)on a Frenchman at thia 
imrticular moment when our relations with that great and illustrious country ore so friendly, 
and also that wo have been able to come as nimnimously to on agreement on the selection of 
a Royal Gobi lifedallist as France and England have recently been able to do on matters con- 
necte<l with the highest State interests of these two great countries. 

We are further honoured this evening by the presence of a distinguished representative 
from the French Embassy in London, the Comte de MannevUle, placing as it were the official 
seal of approval of that comitry on our choice; and I cannot as your President let this occasion 
iwss without expressing on your behalf, and my own, our unbounded admiration for the great 
Iwnd of artists in that country niiil the works they have produced in all materials for centuries. 
In arohitecturo we recognise that tliey are still working on traditional lines, but at the same 
time in the modern spirit, and the close alliance of architecture, painting, and sculpture, as 
shown in their buildings, fills us with sincere delight and the highest respect and esteem. 

It is, as you know, by no moans the first time that wo have recognised the genius of a 
Frenchman. This Medal was awarded, in 1856, to M. llittorff; 18(11, M. Lesueur; 18(14, 
M. Viollet-le-Duc; 18(17, M.Texier; 1876, M. Due; 1879, the Marquis de Vogiii^; 1886, M. Charles 
Gamier; 1892, M. Ci^r Daly; but none, I think, has done more towards elucidating the 
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modes of constniction employed by the ancients than our guest of to-night, M. Auguste 
Choisy. ’ ’ ‘ o 

I could wish that tho honoural.le duty of laying Iwfore you some short account of the 
work of M. Choisy were in more cajMible hands tlrnn mine, for 1 can make no claim to archwo- 
logical learning which would justify mein presuming to review his work. It lies Iwfore vou 
on this table to-night—some seven volumes, small in bulk, gigantic in laliour, tliought, and 
result. The names of tliese works have made M. Choisy famous wherever interest in such sub¬ 
jects is taken. They are L’Art de bdtir chex lex Itomains, 1878 ; Le Sahara, 1881 ; L'Art de 
Mtir chex lex liijzantinx, 1882; Etudes ipigraphiques sur VArchitecture Greaiue 188.8* 
Histoire de f Architecture, 1898, and L'Art de bdtir chex le* Egyptiens. 1903, together with 
other smaller works. The first of these great works therefore was L'Art de bdtir chex lex 
Itomains, published in 1878 ; the last, L'Art de biUir chex lex Egyptiens-^hich, as one mav 
say, has put a crowTi to M. Choisy s life work-was publisheil so recently as last year. 

In tho Art of Building among the Romans. M, Choisy (and I am indebted' to Professor 
Aitchison and to our Secretary*, Mr. Locke, for much of this information) first introduceil us to 
the Roman search for an economical method of building vaults and domes. Alberti had 
already discovered how walls were built by the Romans, but he went no further, ,uid the great 
nwrvels of the building of vaulU and domes were sUll undiscovered. Ho has shown us 
amongst many other things, how exiierienoe enabled the Romans to abolish the otieu net-work 
which kept the green centering in place, and how to adapt a single brick f 4 )r the thickness of 
these great vaults of eighty feet span by inserting pieces of a second course to secure the 
comers at the junction, and by using the rubble or concrete fiUing in horizontal courses the 
memis proUibly adopted to equalise the pressure in the dome of Hadrians Pantheon ; all this 
IS cl^rly shown in M. Choisy’s illustrations. In his Art of Building among tho Bvzantines 

he shows how tho Romans, with lUmmishod means, were enabled to build vaults without 
centering. 

M. Choisy 8 great work, the History of .Architecture, is a masterlv exposition of the 
r^tment of a subject from a single point of view. The result of fift;en years’strenuous 
labour. It iH the history esiiecially of architectural construction from the earliest Umes to Uio 
preseiit. The mnumenible line illustrations are nearly all the work of his own hands, drawn 

for the most jiart m isometric perspective in the inimitable manner of tho French 
draughtsman. 

In his Art of Biding among the Egyptians ho has developed tho theories set forth in the 
Egypl^ action of his history, and concludes his researches into tho methods omnloyml for 
ceiiteruig their great arches and in lifting their groat monoliths. 

His work on Greek Inscriptions contains a series of studies in fJroek inscriptions in tho 
.Arsenal of the 1 incus and the walls of Athens, and the Erechthenm. A marble slab was 
discovered with a complete 8|)ocifieation for tho building of the Arsenal. 

^hoisy’s work is the cleanieas and conciseness of his stvle; for 
M. Choisy puts in three luies what many wouhl have Uiken three pages to describe * 

From ^is neces|«irily brief and incomplete account of M. Clioisy’s works, you will see that 
they are not merely historical accounts and records of buildings, but are tho result of entirely 
original res^irch and thought; and are. I lake it, intondeil also to make tho reader think out 
things for himself. They should 1« especially interesting to us English architects who are als.ut 
0 consider the question of architectural education, esi^^ially in connection with construction as 
the basis of design. For it is on account of these invaluable scientific researches into the history 
of architectura ^nstructiou contained in these volumes that we are here to present M. Choisv 
with the Royal (?old Medal to-night. 
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rerluiiMi M. ClioiKy will iwrmit mo to give a few [lerKonal clotails of bis career. Bom at 
Vitrj’-le-Fran\-ois, 7lh February 1841, he early derive<l his taste for architecture from his 
fiitiier, an architect; and he was from the first struck by the relation between the scientific 
study of construction and the art of architecture. He entered the Nicole Polytechnique and 
studied under Leonce Ileynnutl. In 1883 he joined the Government I>6i)artment of the Pouts 
et ChauBsees, where he was for many years Eugiueer-in-chief, but has now retired with the 
title of Ins])ecteur-Q«‘ncral honoraire des Fonts et ChAuss<^. After the publication of his 
first l)ook. The Art of Building among the Romans, his conclusions were felt to Iw so startling 
that, through the medium of Reynuud and Viollet-le-Duc, he was sent on an architectural 
mission to apply the same system of investigation to the architecture of the Byzantine Empire. 

For many years M. Choisy was u professor at the Ecole des Fonts et Chaussees and at 
the I'lcole Polytechnique. In 1870, M. Choisy fought for bis country in the terrible war of 
that time. In 1889 he was elected an honorary member of this Institute. 

M. Choisy, allow me, on Itehalf of my colleagues of this Institute, myself to congratulate 
you on the production of these ei>och-making works and the honours you have received, 
and at the same time, as President of the Royal Institute of British .Architects, to present 
to you this Gold Medal conferred by His Most Gracious Majesty the King on the unanimous 
recommendation of your British con/r7ret. 

1 trust that you may long bo spared to enjoy the honours which have been the result 
of your loving and unsimring labours in the exposition of Uie great art of architectural 
construction. 


M. CHOISY S REPLY. 

Mu. PnEsiiiKNT, Ladies, and Gentlemen,— 

I SHOULD lie happy to express to you my gratitude in the language of your great nation, 
if 1 felt myself equal to it; but, unfortunately, I do not feel competent; so I shall ask 
you to allow me to give it in French. 

La recompense ijue j’ai I'honneur de recevoir do vos mains. Monsieur le President, 
depasso toutes mes ambitions, et les temoiguages de haute s^mipathie dont vous avez bien voulu 
ruccomimgncr me la rcndent plus pri'cieuse encore. L’nnnonce d'une telle distinction m’a 
semble un reve. 11 m*a fnllu relire lo vote si bienveilbint do rinstitut Royal, relire la sanction 
supreme dont Sa Majeste a daigne le revetir; il m'a fallu vaincre le profond sentiment de 
mon insuffisance, pour arriver a me convaincre qne je pouvais etro le titulaire de la Royal 
Gold Medal, (wur (lenser que mon nom allait etre inscrit A ce Livre d'or oii figurent tant 
d’hommes illustres, la gloire de Tart britannique, et cette elite d’artistes auxquels ITnstitut 
Royal tend uno main confratcmelle, sans egard aux nationalitcs et aux distances. 

Cost on admirable trait de cette noble et liberale institution de savoir ainsi sVlever nu- 
dessus des distinctions de frontii-res on d’t^les, et grouper en une grande famiUe ceux que 
rapproche la commuuuut^> des aspimtions et le dcsir d’ograndir le patrimoine de Fart. 

En ma <|ualite de Franvais je suis doublement fier de rbonneur que je revois: j’y vois 
uu nouveau et eclatant temoignage des fmiichcs sym|>atlue8 qui regnent entre votre nation 
et la mienne; j’y vois I’expression touchante des sentiments que la (lopulation frani,-ai8e a 
cbaleureusement manifesU'S a Sa Majeste Edouard VII dans une ATsite a jamais memorable: 
ce sont les sentiments mimes dont Umoigne ^lur sa prc^'sence lo digne dcli^gm^ du Gouvemement 
fram.-ais, que je suis heureux de saluer dans cette enceinte. 

Mes cbers collcgues, si je ne craigiuiis d’abuser de votre trop indulgeute attention, j’aurais 
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plaisir A rt-veiller ici quelques soavenirs qui winptent parmi mes lueilleurs, (larce qa’ils font 
remonter bien haul lea relntions entre I'liiatitnt Hoyal et celui qui lui eiprime en ce moiuent 
eon attacboniont sane n'-eerve ot aa profonilo gratitude, 

Avant lout, le Bouvenir de I'illuetro ct ei regrollA I’onroeo: 

J osai, devant sa tombe ntrme, mp|)eler IViuotion rceiiectueuee que ju rcasentie «n aiier- 
cevant, griico a dee fouillee iweterieures a ees travaoi, les courbee de la plateforme de ce 
rurtb<:non qui est I’iiniKriesable monument do sa gloire. Mon premier memoire fut un 
bommuge it votre immortel architecte; et aujourd'hui la recompense dont I’lnetitut Bo^al 
m bonoro gmndit encore a mes yens qmtnd je eouge qu'un tel bommo I'a comptce parmi see titres. 

Si 1 luatitut Royal fut le promoteur de mes recbercbea, nn de aes membres dont ramitie 
m’eat chire «n fut un dos premiers confidents: M. Phene Spiers a bien voulu, dans votre 
JomNAL memo, cousucrer one allnsiou riiarmante a cee feconds entretiens d’Atbenes, ou j’ai 
tunt appris et puise taut d’emMjuragements. 

Un souvenir enc<jre: 

Pres<|ue enfant, feuilletant ice Uvres de la bibliotbMiue de mon jw-re, j’eus bi l)onne fortmie 
de rencontrer le Memoiro du Reverend Roliert Willis sur les voiites dn moyen age. Ce fut une 
revelation : C'est ainsi, me dis-je, quo les formes .loiveut etro onalysees ; c'^t ainsi que le dessin 
doit exprimer la structure. Et, lors<iue j’essayui <ie n^sumer les proctklts romains, j’eus sans 
cesse present comme un mmlcle de metbode ee mt-moire sans prt^lent, qui luanine A b» fois 
les debuts et le dernier temio de la criti(|uo arcbitecturale. 

Ainsi, des mes premiers essais, c'est le mouvement imprimo pir I’lnstitut Royal que j’ai 
smvi ; rimpdsion etait vutre; c'est a I’lnstitut Royal quo je dois rhommage dee travaux 
dont il fut I’inspirateur. 

Mainteiiant, Messieurs, rbonneur dont vous me comblez m'engage, et je tiens a recon* 
naitre devant vous les obligations qu’il m'impose: tunt quo mes forces ne me trabiront pomt, 
j aunu a cu-ur de n’qiondre A un tel encouragement, Je voudrais t-claircir quelques points do 
cetle tbeorie de Part antique dont Yitruve est I'interprite; et, ici encore, iwur mouer a bien 
1 eutrepnse, je compte sur les lumii res d'un maitro jxiur qui Yitruve est robjet d'un culto et 

dont les u uvres sont un rellet do rbelb nisme. M. le professeur .Ailchison, mon eminent et 
veiiero ami. 

Panlotmez-moi, Messieurs et chors colb gues, d'avoir jiarle si longuoment de moi*mcme; 
mais J auruis cru mampier a la reconnaissance en ncgligeant de rappeler ce que jo dois aux 
mfluencesbritanniques: aux membres de I’lnslitut Royal qui m'out ouvert la voie, A ceux 
qui veulenl bien m'y soutenir et m'y guidor. 

La distinction quo je A-iens do recevoir couronne uvec un i-clat incsih ro la plus longue 
partio de ma carrn ro; dans le cbemin qui me rosta A porcourir jo cruims moins les dcbiil- 
ancos: il mu suftira do lever lea yeux sur U Royal Gold Mwlal jKiur me rappeler jusciu'u la 
fin qii il mo resto de scrieux devoirs A remplir, do uouveaux efforts u tenter si jo veux iiarveiiir 
ii lu en renuro muinn indigne. 

Monsieur le I’n-sidont et mes cbers confreres, encore une fois ut de tout emur, morei. 


ruoFKKHOR AiTciiisoN, R..\.—Oiir nccomplislwil 
Prosidont luw asked me to say a few words about 
my friend M. Choisy. In the year 1H7H, M. Cholsy'e 
Art of DiiUilimj aiwng the lioiHitn* was published. 
I then belonged to a small Architects' Club Anllnrl 
“The Foreign .Vrohitcctunil Dock Society," bout 


known by iU initials, and called F.A.R.S, I read 
through this treatise of M. Choisy and said to 
myself, Hero is tlie Columbus of Ramon building, 
who, after examining all the Roman work within 
his ranch, has forninlatoil a door exposition of the 
methods of Roman construction, and, to some 
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cxteni, thuir causes; and I dotonnine<l to make ibo 
ac<|imiiiUnoo of the author. .\nd ns I found our 
friend M. Chas. Lucan knew him, I invited him to 
see me, and found him one of the moat polite of 
French gentlemen, though politcuest U a coiumon 
gift of our friend.^ the French. What was so 
extraordinai^ was the care M. Cboisy liad taken 
to carefully obset^'c all the factors and to deduce 
all tho reaultN from the causos observ'd!. The 
spans of the great Roman vaults are generally 
eighty feet, and it was necessary to make a 
frame-work of rigid material before tho centering, 
whicli was green, shrunk and twisted; and this was 
at first done by a layer of Rouuiii bricks stififoned 
by upright bricks, making cufTers, and filling them 
with coiKrrete or small rubble; but after some 
experience it was found that one brick laid tb\t 
with pieces of brick over the angles was enough, 
aud that tho concrete could thou be safely laid in 
horizontal courses from both sides, and tlie thick¬ 
ness of tho concrete when finished was from five 
to six feet. If rapidly done there was an outward 
pressure, which was resisted by flying buttresses of 
brick at the Basilica of Ms^entius. There was 
still the enormous dome of tho Pantheon, 142 b-et 
in diameter, to consider—at least as old as tho 
time of Hadrian; for 3J. Chedanne found, from the 
foundation to the summit of tho dome, that the 
bricks had the stamp of Ihulrian upon tliem. 
AjKillodiinu of Bamascus, the .\rchitect of Trojan, 
was probably tho arohitoct, and owing to sottle- 
mentfi in tho green work discharging arches luul 
to be inlroduce<L 1 newl only point out tliat the 
Roman methods hail not been found out by tho 
piercing intellect of Alberti, and we know from 
the debates about tho dome at Florence, as given 
us by Vasari, that it waa commonly believed that 
tho dome of the Pantheon had boon built on a 
mound of earth, in which pieces of money had 
boon left, so tliat tho earth might Ixs carriwl away 
without expense. Tboro are no devices still used 
in primitive countries that have oscaiieil M. 
Choisy’i vigilant eye. Ho has published, besides 
hU professional works, a charming book on the 
Sahara, tho .\frican desert, ami on Asia llinor. 
1 think wo ought not to forego our tlianks to our 
occoinpliaheil President for ontolling M. C'boiay at 
last among that brilliant list of the distinguwheil 
architects and arcliieologists of oil tlw civilised 
countries of tlic world ; and 1 tender my warmest 
congratulation to M. Choisy on the honour of 
receiving H.ll. tho King's Oold Mtslnl, which he 


has so well merited, and hope he may live long to 
enjoy it, and to give ns and thu world still further 
proofs of his industry and penetration. 

Mr. R. PHEsfc SfiKRS I did not know 1 

sboiiUl be called upon to speak this evening, but 
it is a very great pleasure to me tu know that a 
eon/rite whom 1 met, I am afraid, nearly forty 
years ago, and who at that early period hod 
already shown cxlraurtlinary inoofs of his genius, 
should cuuio forward to receive the fiold Me<la] 
at the liauds of the Institute. I remember dis¬ 
tinctly the first time I met M. Choisy. It w-as 
intensely hut weather, in .\ugU3t. in the Theatre 
of Itacclius, and it was very dry work. The 
Theatre had only lately been discovered. For years 
all the urchnsjlogists liad pondered over its pos¬ 
sible {losition, and it was not, 1 think, till a y<«r 
and A hall or two years before I was there that 
some excavator happened to light on the {Mvemont. 
1 recollect tliis more especially because when 1 
brought my drawings over hero they were exhibited 
dowustairs, and one of our older members, Pro¬ 
fessor I toiuildson, saw for the first time that which 
bo luul dreamt of in bis yunth—that is to say, my 
drawings wore the first drawings of the Theatre 
of Bacchus, for which he hod long sought the 
traces. It was in this Theatre in 18G0 tliat I first 
met M. Choisy. I was measuring tho plan, and 
he was making researches; wo discussed various 
theories, and 1 found in my note-books when I 
looked at them years olterwanls an entry to tho 
effect that 1 met —1 did not know who he was 
then—a French gentleumn on tho site who soonuMl 
to have the most wuuderfnl theories on every 
possible sulijccU On tlw following <lay I mot 
M. Choisy again, and tlieu I found bo aas a 
member of the French School at .Vthens, and wo 
then hail long talks abont the acropolis. I know 
.M.Choisy's works very well, ami value tliem greatly. 
L'Art de JJdfir chex Us Itomains I have stmliod 
with the greatest possible interest. It was followctl 
by the Byzantine work, but I think the one which 
fillisl me with tho most delight was bis clear aud 
exact reading of the specitioation of tho .\rs«nnl 
of tho Piraios. One of the subjects of which we 
know very little, luifortuiuitely, is tho method by 
which the (S reeks constructed their timber roofs. 
Wo Imvo only the sinkings which the joista or 
beams ran into to guide ns as to the sue of those 
timbers, and as regards their construction wo 
know scarcely anything. But tliat specification 
was discovered in 1882, when M. Choisy translated 
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It, and mado a conjectural restoration. It is 
open to anyone to ootnpaiv il. Chowy's trans¬ 
lation, or translate it himself if he likes, and 
then see his interpretation of it in the aduiimblo 
restoration he has made. It is plain to everyone; 
no one has contested it, and it was accepted at 
once as the only true interpretation. His studies 
on the roofs of the Erochtboum are also of extreme 
value and interest, and for all these subjects we 
are K^ady indebted to .M. Choisy. Hut ho has. in 
addition to that, published a work which it takes 
a very long time to follow and to iindonitand, 
lieeause of the enormous range which it covers. 
His Hittory o/ Architecture, ranging from the 
earliest times down to the century before last, is a 
most extraordinary work. In those two modest 
volumes ho gives a history which might have 
taken thirty or forty volumes. It is a most 
astounding work, and I sincerely hope it will be 
translated into English ; it will form a standard of 
exceptional value, because at every moment it sets 
the student reasoning for himself in order to follow 
his conclusions. That is one of the chief values in 
education ; wo want men to reason for themselves 
and not simply to accept theories and formula?. 

Kir L. Alma-Tadema, R..A.—Mr. President, 
Ladies, and Ocntlomon: It is difficult to avoid 
looking back at the experience of one's life. 
AWly, three years ago, I coubl say Hmt I Itwl 
oxhibitc<l my work to the public for half a century, 
and such a long period of observation leads one 
sometimes to think matters over, formulating 
opinions. Thus I have often thought of that 
great dispute between theory and practice, which 
wras so acute in the years of my beginning, but 


was still more acute in the time of Goethe, who 
nso-l to say: ‘Gnin ist der Lebenabaum, grau 
ist alle Theorie.* It was then believed that 
practice was practice, and that theory was pro¬ 
fession. (Liiiujliter.) Well, I am Imppy to say 
that those days aro past, and that theory without 
practice, and practice without theory, are no longer 
considertsl possible ; indeed, we see in this country 
that technical edneation is gaining ground, and 
that no theoretical principle can bo kept up if it 
is not supported by practical experience. This 
state of things has l)een reached little by little ; 
men have come forward, such as Quatrein^re do 
Quincy in the beginning of last century, who, 
starting from a liosis of practical experience, 
explained the chryselephantine sculpture, and 
reconstructed Pheidias s Jupiter Olympitis, opening 
the field to a bettor understamling between practice 
and theory. Then came VioUet-le-Duc; ami then, 
finally, our friend hero, who never proposed a 
theory that had not sound practice at tiie bock of 
it; and that is the reason why all the theories he 
puts forward are reliable ones, because they are 
practical. I have profited much by his books, and 
especially his L'Art de BtUir ehet let Eyi/ptienn, 
ond I find it simply delightful, Iwcauso it is so 
clear and so thorough that at every word I mud to 
myself; * Well, why on earth didn't you think of 
it yourself ? ’ [Laughter,) Ho not you know that 
is tlrn best proof of the value of a book ? Well, 
Mr. President, Ladies, and Gentlemen, I cannot say 
anything more tlian that I am grateful to 
M. Choisy for all that ho has done for us, and 
that 1 hope then? is still another volume in store. 

1 am greoily ! {.ipp(aii$e.) 
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CHRONICLE 

The Board of Arcbitectural Education 

The Hoard of .\rchiUictwml Education has been 
appointed as follows;— 

Chairman. —Mr. .\ston Webb, F.S.A. 
I'jce-Cha/nnan.—Mr. IhiHil Champneys. 

Hoh. Srcretariet. —Messrs. Rejjinald Jilomfiehl 
and John Slater. 

Memben .—Institute ropresenutivcs: Messrs. 
John Helchcr, Ernest (ieorgc, Alex. 

(Jrahani.K.S.A..rrofe8sor Berosford Rite. Professor 
F. M. Simpson, and Leoimrd Stokes. ArchiUsctural 
.\Hsodation represontati\t>s; Messrs. L. Guy 
Dttwber and H. T. Hare. Other membcra: 
Mesars. W. R. Lethaby, Mervjm ilacartney, Ernest 
S. Prior, and Halsey Ricanlo. 

-■frffuory Jl/etnber*.—Roprcsentinp tlie 
Royal Academy: Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A. 

Ijondon University : Mr. Sidney Webb. 

Ixnidon County Council; Mr. Lewen Sl«rp. 
University College: Professor E. A. Gardner, 
Liverpool Univenritv ; Professor C.^H. Reilly. 
Manc^ter University: Professor Capper. 

Lecvls: Mr. G. Bertram Bulmer. 

Birmingham ; Mr. Thomas Cooper. 

Dublin: Mr. J. II. W’obb (President Architectural 
.\ssociatinn of Ireland). 

Kings College. Londtm I ^.prosenUtive of 
Edinburgh > 

Canliflf J 

The 6rst matter refernsl to the Board, with a 
view to the consideration of the various schemes 
of architectural education throughout the Lnitod 
Kingdom, U to draw up and submit to the Counctl 
a uniform scheme of Architectural Education, and 
to approach the recopniswl institutions of archi* 
tectural training with a view to its general B«lo[ition. 
The Board has full poa-cr to conduct negotiations 
for the purposes of tliis reference,^ but not to 
commit the Institute to any expouditnrw without 
special resolution of the Council. 

Further particulars are given in the Joi'bjj.vi, 
for Slst )Iay, p. 805. 


The Penrose Memorial at St. Paul's. 

The memorial to Mr. Penrose in the crypt of 
St. Paul's was unveiled on Saturday, the 18th 
June, the Institute being represented by the 
President, the Hon. Secretary, the Secretary, and 
numerous tncmbersof the Council and of the General 
Boiiv. Among others present were Dr. Penrose 
ami \lisa Penrose. Monsieur Choisy rZ7<>n.Corr.,V.], 
then just arrived in London for the purposes of 
Monday's investiture, was abto preseut and rendered 
Immaw for his countrymen. The ceremony of 
unreiUng was performed hy Sir L. Alma>Tadema, 
R..\. [B.F.], and at the dedication service which 
followed the IXian of St. Paul's officiated. The 
memorial, which has been raised mainly by the 
lubscriiHtoas of members of the Institute, con¬ 
sists of a mural tablet in marble, bearing the 
following inscription :— 

TO ma MnosT or 
FR.^XCIS CB.VSMEK PE^^tOSE. 

O.C.I.., u-p., r.BJL, r^.*., 

KiniinT nr thx oaum or rm stnora » osaxcc; 
roa rosTT-rrri txaiis srarsToa to tuid rjuiaic; 
racAiPiorr or nre sorst. tKmrm nr Banun ABcnrrccTs 
raoM iwt TO ism; ssngesaT to nm botsi. scapbmt; 
iBrntTKCT, aXTlersBY, iso istbosoxeb ; i neororso «cni>i.iii; 
irmon or ‘*TnE rsixctrLEB or iToaxtix mctmxcrtraa,'* 
waiMB uismucMiau) iKm«aas m aemuxa thk bbtixb- 
HKSTS or uuuoc iBcarnccTUUC iBC dkbic covxbmobitkd 
BT ou morxsnoBil. rBtKvt>a lao uunaxas. 

BOBS TTTU OCTOBKa Ulf. PRO ItTM rKBIICAaT IMS. 

Prior to the unveiling of the tablet tbe following 
speeches were delivers: 

Mr. .Astox W’ebb, R.A., Pruidmt. —This 
simple tablet, to the memory of Francis Cranmer 
Penrose, has been pul up mainly, if not entirely, 
by members of the Royal lustitnte of British 
Architects in memory of a dear friend and much- 
respected President. W'e feel sure tlwre could 
bo no more fitting place for this tablet tlian the 
crypt of the nublo building to the care of which 
Penrose devoted so great a portion of his life. 
Thu Dean and Chapter, when applied to, readily 
gave their assent, and when Mr. Somers Clarke, 
Penrose's successor, offered UiU site, I felt none 
could be more approuriate. On the other side 
of the wall is the tablet put up to the memory of 
Christopher W'rcn, and I iclt that wliat was suit¬ 
able for W'reii must be suitable also for Penrose, 
and my CouiKil endorsed this opinion. Simple 
and unostentatious this tablet is. for Penrose's life 
was simplicity and iinoatentatiun itseR. The re¬ 
mains of Wren lie below the tablet, while those 
of Penrose rest in the i^niet churchyard at Wim¬ 
bledon, by the side of his wife, who died only a few 
days before him. Wo have asked Sir Lawrence 
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Aliua-Tadeim to unveil the tablet. We know of 
none mure dutinijuUbed in art, none more diii* 
tingnihluHl bjr hiM knowlediio of thu buildinRf) of 
the period Penrose studied, nor one who has 
ilone moiv to recreate fur at the men and women 
who occupied those buildings. I, therefore, on 
behalf of the llojol Institute of British Architects, 
lieg to ask Sir likwrence to unveil the tablet. 

Sir !>. Alma-Tadkma, H.A, [l/.F.j.—The 
unveiling of the iiionuiuenl Itoforo you is an occa¬ 
sion on which 1 am penuittc<i by tlte Dean to 
speak a few words concerning the distingnuhed 
man to honour whose memory we are to-day 
gathered together—Francis Cranmer Penrose, to 
whom we are indebted for au luuch of what we 
now know of the greatness and completeness of 
tlm Greek art of architecture. We all remember 
with proud affection the devoted stuilent of the 
glories of the Parthenon, whose kindly smile was 
always remly for those who loved the art of 
Greece; it was a smile strangely akin to that 
which the early Greeks dtdigbtcd to render, and 
which still beams upon us from the faces of their 
statiieK; a suiile full of dignity, of cairn, and of 
sweetness, that spoke of deep convictions, of M-t 
purpose, of high aims unilinchingly pursued. At 
the ilotal Institute of British ArcUtects we alawys 
called him our Athenian : and sneb he truly was, 
having given the greater fnrt of his life to the 
study of the Iteantifnl os re^xaled in llu> art of a 
people whose tasential aim was thu pursuit of 

C lastic Ixauty. The art of the Atlieuious Imd 
sen studied in their mosteqdcces for many cen¬ 
turies, hut it was the patient seeker to whom this 
memorial has l>oen raised who finally laid hare the 
principles of Athenian architecture. His sense of 
U«uty and deep mathematical knowledgu com¬ 
bined led bim by minute and laborious research to 
ilisoover what subtle brws governed the apparent 
simplicity of tlie Greek ideals. HU accurate 
measurements revitthsl to us liow far the (> reeks 
had gone liopi'ond the use of the straight lino into 
comprebunsion of the liidden curve. We now know, 
for instance, that tbe lines of the Iionc of the 
Parthenon were enn-od in order to ap{)ear straight, 
and that columns on the same plane were made 
different in aiae in order to create a more perfect 
and bamtoniouM impression of uniformity. Penrose 
luu] reached his ultimate love and knowledge of 
|)erfi«tion in architecture by moasnre<] stages. In 
early youtli he lind gone through Europe, studying 
deeply os ho wont .Starling as a lover of the Gotliic 
and following tip through the Bt^naissance, he ulti¬ 
mately found the source ami goal of jHirfection in 
Athens. His wide eriuiition and scientific attain¬ 
ments hod already iiumIo him a jmlgo capable of 
piLsslng judginenL Wo are indobUsl to liim for 
more tlian can he acknnwlodgtsl in the course of 
these few words, necessarily limited. It aos he 
who directed the strengthening of llie Parthenon 
after tbe earthquake of 1B94. Uis knowledge of 


astronomy le«l him to make valuable researches 
concerning tbe orientation of ancient temples; and 
work of the highest importance being ilonc to-day- 
in Greece by a Itand of young excavators, who 
have, among other aebievomeDLs, caused Crete to 
yield her buried treasures, Ls directly due to Penrose, 
through whom tbe llritisb school of arclueology at 
Athens came into being. But it was not in Greece 
only tiui ho uwa called upon to enrich the world 
by his effort of luantiug. In 1H52 he wasappointeil 
Bun-eyor to the fabric of St. Paul's Cathedral by 
1>^ Milman, and to this charge he devoted himself 
with loving care for nearly half a century. Many 
works, executed all over the country, s}ieak for his 
busy life. He was elected Fellow of the RJ.B.A. 
in 1H4H, and secured the Royal tiold Modal of the 
Institute in 188«, becoming its President in IWlH 
for two years. His contributions to the literature 
of thu InstiUite were numerous ami of tbe highest 
interest, including subjocta that ranged from Stone- 
bengu and the Temple of Jupiter Olympius to St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. It confers a blessing, as it wore, 
lo consider the life of a grtatt luan; for above and 
Iwyond his own personal ochioveiuenia the seeds 
of eamest endoavnnr soa-n by him leroain fruitful 
through an indefinite future. It is with thoughts 
of gratitude for the long and honourable life of 
Francis Craninur Penrose that wo stand hen? 
together ami tlmt I now commit this memorial to 
tlic charge of the Ram oml Clmpter of St, l*mira 
Cathedral 

M. AuacsTK Choisv fj/oit. Corr. M.J: .\pr^ 
rhommnge supri-me qui vienl d'etre rendu 
i’illiutro Penrose |iar deux due plus cminents 
repri^entonts do Port hritannique, qu'il mo soil 
pt-rmis do mo fairu I’interpri-tc des sentiments 
d’adiiiinition etde re^tsq tie oe grand Itotnino 
non senlemont panui mes compatriotes, mois pnnni 
lea architectes do tant do nations que I'lnstitut 
Roval assooie si lilsiralemeut h ses travaux 
ct a see bonneiini, et qui fonuent dans I'univors 
entiCT onmme line grande famillp. Pour cette 
famillc Penmse d-tait un chef vdn^rtS on pere; 
sa perto a utd tin deiiil: mais tous se nmeontri^rent 
dans ootle consnlante pens^, qiut la roconnaissanoo 
due tt rilliislre architocle diiremit autant quo lo 
cultc iiu'mo do Part classiquo. En nous nWelanl 
lee coiirbcsdu Parthenon Penrose nous a inititiH au 
plus dedicat des secrets de PhulMnisme; son nom est 
d^sonuais ins^jiamblp do Phistniro do Parchitocture 
athi’-nienne; et, u cAu5 do Pimscripiion si toucluiito 
que 1 Institut Royal Ini oonsocre aujourd'hui, lo 
Parthenon lui-meme est devenii I'immortel inonn- 
mont de Ponroso. Oscrai-jc, on face do celto 
tombe, ivoqncr un souvenir peraonnrtl ? Lorsque 
Penrose relovn lo Parthenon, los degrds dc la plate- 
fonno /‘talent encore imfoiiis. Une fouille, dint jo 
n'avois mf mo |ias le m/rite, me permit d’en mosurur 
les wiirburos; et jo ne pus r/siatcr A un sentiment 
lie fieri/ en peasant quo je suivais la pens/o du 
mallre <lans une portie dee ruines qu’il n'avait pu 
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intorrof^ lui-m^mc. Vouillez excnserco souvenir: 
il donne la meatiro de mon admiration; c'est ccUe 
de toua noe culldgncs franvaU et, j'en suis sur, oelle 
des ooll^gues de toutes les nntionx. Daigne notrc 
v^nerd ii^tre on agruer le rospectueux hommagc. 


Mr. Aston Webb's Fourth "At Home." 

The President's ** At Home" at the Institute 
on Saturday, the 18th. vnw the fourth of these 
functions gi%'on hy Mr. Aston Webb since his 
election to the cluiir two years ago. They were 
inau^rated during his first session to enable 
members to moot together under conditions more 
faTOurable to friendly intercourse than the ordi¬ 
nary meetings admit of. They hare from the first 
been the most popular events of the session, and 
have been very tarj^y attended, not only by I^ondon 
members, but by members from the provinces far 
and near. 

Particubirly appreciate)! have been the exhibitions 
of drawings lent for these eccasions. They have 
usually remained on view for a day or two after- 
wants, and have attracted a largo number of risitors. 
In this way have lieen seen our mwlcm masters, 
J. F. Bentley (at the first “ .\t Home "), W. Eden 
Neafield (at the second), J. L. Pearson (at the 
third). The exhibition at last week's function 
consisted of a numerous collection of architects' 
holiday sketches, of which Afr. Walter Millard 
kindly contributes a notice in these pages nnder the 
beading “Architects out of Office Hours." At 
this exmbition the following were represented:— 


Aston Webb. R..\. 
Matukx B. .tdamii 
R. l>. Atluhnul 
Frutessor AltcliiMin, K .K. 
Frank BamaUajr 
it. K. Balfour 
C E. lUtemau 
Francia W, Uisiton) 

Jobn Bel):hri, .VJI..V. 

A. W, Rentluuu 
W. I!. Biillakx 
A. C. Ukanilf'lfl 
IleKinal)] BIoiuApIiI 
R. A. Brigg. 

W. U. CarOe 
H. W. Cotman 

T. IUIIIm llavlinn 
E. Oajr Daarbor 

U. I*. Burka OowniiiK 
Sir W lu. Emoraou 
Owen Klcmins 

Wm. Flockbart 
J. B. Fulton 
Tbeodorp Fyfe 
Ensul Gouge 
Akx. Grabaiu. F.S.A. 

H. K. Oromalada 
Arthur narriton 
W. Bawkr 
FranoU Hooper 
Qeralil Horaley 
J. JenUn 


J. J. Joaas 

K. Knott 

11. V. Lani’bmtcr 
H. W. Loflolalc 
Mervyn Marartney 
a E. Mallow*. 

E. J. May 
Walter MaUid 
ArnoM Milcbell 
W. Hilton Naali 
Ernest Newton 
O. B. Niven 

I’rofeiatot BcreUoitl 1‘ite 
A N. Frentier 
(t. H. KellowtM I^rynne 
Herbert Baine 

B. W. .Schnltx 
John W. Simpvon 

C. W))ii|urr SnilUi 
It. Fluvni Splen 
H. H. Stotham 
Leonard Stoken 

A E. Street 
Henrv Tanner, jon. 

W. H'. Thorp 
C. Ilarhaon Townacnil 
Faul Walerbouse 
Uauri);e E. Webb 
R. Oougla* Well* 

A. Needham WU«on 
U. S<ddon Worntim 


Mr. Aston Wetdt's Retirement from the Chair. 


With tbo close of the business on the agenda of 
the Aleeting last Monday, Mr. Aston Webb's term 
as President came to an end. 

Pu^ Student of the year 1878, be Ixscame 
Associate in 1874, Fellow in 1888. and was first 
elected to the Council in 1885. He was for some 
years a member of the Ikiard of Examiners for 
Architecture, and has served on moet of the 
Institute Committees. In 1889 he succeeded Mr. 
Macvicar .Anderson as Hon. Secretary, and held 
the office till 1898. He was Vice-President from 
1808 to 1897. For iiuiny yoars prior to his elec¬ 
tion as President he held the responsible position 
of Chairman of the Committee of Finance. Con¬ 
sidering Ills res^tonsifailities os an architect it is 
matter for marvel that they could be borne by the 
same man who, especially daring the past two 
years, was expending so much time, thought, and 
labour on tlie Institute nffiurs. As reganis Air. 
Webb's generous reference to the staff in his fare¬ 
well remarks reported below, they will always 
regard it as a high privily to have worked under 
his kindly leadership in the affairs of the Institnte, 

The following is a note of the remarks on the 
vote of thanks, the proposition and the President’s 
rising to respond giving opportunity for a disnlay 
of feeling rarely witnosi^ at the Institute gatmir- 
ings. 

Afr. John Slater [f.].: Before we leave this 
evening, 1 am quite sure it will be the wish of 
orery member of the Institute that we should pass 
unanimously a very hearty vote of thanks to our 
President on the occasion of his retiring from the 
Chair. [Applaute.] We have had during the 
existence of the Institnte many eminent Presidents, 
bat We have rarely had a President who combined 
in himself eminence as an architect with excellence 
as a Presiiient to compare with Mr. Aston Webb. 
[J^jpfauss.] Every member of the Institute would 
part with Idm as I^osident with the greatest regret, 
and it is a aouroe of great grief to most of us to 
know that when a President retires from the Chair 
be can no lonmr serve on our Councils or give us 
the Ismefit of his advice except extraneously. But 
we can certainly wish Mr. Aston Webb uuiny yean 
of life and prosperity, and we may lie confident 
that on tbo peo^ul fields of Art be will go on 
from rictory to victory, for what he ha.s done os an 
architect is only an mmeet of what we may expect 
from him in the future. [Hear, Acur.J 1 n^, 
therefore, to propose a very hearty vote of thanks 
to our President for his conduct in the Chair during 
his two years of office. [Loud applause.] 

Afr. U. H. Btatham [F.] : 1 have b^n asked 
to second this resolution. It is apparently one 
which does not require any seconding, but it is a 
very great pleasure to mo to have the opportnnity of 
adding my voice to what Afr. Slater 1^ said os to 
the regard and respect which we feel for our 
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I*re<t!dent, Mr. Aston Wobb, who coiubiniss so 
lulminbly practical knowlotlge with artistic feeling, 
and who, u President, combined business capacity 
with courtesy and kindnews to all [Hear, hear] 
Mr. Bl-tleb Wilson [RJ : I have not been 
asked to support the proposition, but I feel a cer¬ 
tain respsnsibility resting upon me, inasmuch as I 
have, for three years past, represented the Leeds 
and Vorkahitu Society upjn the Council of this 
Institute. On behalf of that Society—and I think 
I may safely speak for every Allied Society in the 
country—I should like to say how much we have 
appreciated the great scnioe Mr. .Aston Webb has 
romlerod the profession. Furthcrtnoro wo re¬ 
member that be has instituted those delightful 
“ At Homes," which have given opportunity to 
provincial members, not only to meet each other, 
but u> meet the members here in London. The 
President hiu also suggested the desirability of the 
•louBNAL being open^ more widely to reports of 
our meetings. Perhaps it nuty be with those of 
us who practise many hundretls of miles from 
here that wo realise more fully than our metro¬ 
politan brethren the liberal-minded manner in 
which our President has exercised the functions of 
his high office. [Hear, hear.] But, however that 
may be, we all know that in .Mr. Aston Wobb we 
have had a President who had already greatly 
lienetited the profession during his long con¬ 
nection with the Architectural Association. I 
had the honour to meet him at the Association as 
long ago M 1881, and I have since that time 
followed his career with tht« greatest interest. 
Moreover, we feel that in him wo have li^ a 
Preeident who has never foanal to expre.<M his own 
individual opinion upon matters of importance. 
Therefore I have risen without hesitation to snp- 

C ort this vote of thanks to him for the services he 
as rendered this Institute. [Apjtlause.] 

Tub Pbcsident : Ladies and Gentlemen,— 
I assure you I tlwnk you very much. You have 
more than repaid me'by the delightful time I 
have liail with you for the last two yean. It is 
twenty years since I first took office in the Insti¬ 
tute, and 1 am afraid I have filled almost every 
poiwible office since, not, I am afraid, alwrays to the 
satisfaction of the Institute—f.Vo, no}—but, at any 
raU', with the greatest pleasure to myself. When I 
luul the honour to he oleetod to this Chair 1 think I 
m^e two promises. One was that I should make 
mistakes. That promise I have amply fulfilled, 
[^o, HO.] The other was that when I did make 
uiLstakes they would be Uiniiigb want of judgment, 
and fnmi u nesire, ns far as possible, to servo what 
I believed to be the interests of the Institute. To 
the l^t of my Udief I have carried out tiuit 
promise. '\Htar, heir.] 1 am greatly indebted 
to all the members of the Institute. I am im¬ 
mensely indebted to my dear friend, Mr. Aloxamlor 
Grabaiii, the Honorary Secrotaiy -[applause]—who 
has given mo the most loyal support all through 


the time. I am greatly indebted to Mr. Locke, 
our Secretary, and to every member of the staff of 
the Institute. I am quite certain that no institu¬ 
tion of thill aort has over been or could be better 
served than this Institute is by the officiala con¬ 
nected with it [Hear, hear.] They do not seem 
to mind what trouble they take. 1 have been a 
most troublesome and exacting President time 
after time, but I have never seen them even look 
annoyed or cross when I have asked them to do 
anything. They have always done what they wore 
askoi ami taken it os a matter of course, and my 
thanks are greatly due to them. I am also imlobted 
to all the members of our Council. They lia ve, every 
one of them, extended to me the utmost courtesy 
and perMttal kindness. Wo have not always 
agreed—it would he a very dull affair if we did. 
[Hear, hear.] I thank Mr. Butler Wilson for 
his remarks; I have not always agreed with him 
in matters with which we have bad to do. but 1 
have always experienced from him personal kind¬ 
ness and courtesy. Before 1 sit down 1 should 
like to say that 1 feel quite sure that the new 
Council will extend the same kindness to my 
successor, who, I am proud to think, will be Mr. 
Ihdcber. '.inplaiue.] 1 cannot conceal from myself 
that the Institute is entering upon a some¬ 
what difficult time, in which great care and 
consideration will have to be exercised by those 
who have the direction of its a&irs. [Hear, hear.] 
We should all regret if anything was done to dis¬ 
turb the even progress and advancement the Insti¬ 
tute has made. [Hear, hear.] I venture to think 
that the Institute has nc\'^r stood better in iniblic 
opinion, in artistic opinion, than it does at the 
present time. [Hear, hear,] I have every hope 
and belief that this estimation will Iw still further 
extended and incrxasoil. But it can only lie, if I 
may say so, by moderation. As yon all know, we 
were, towards the end of my time, engaged in the 
consideration of a very important matter. Tlial 
lias now passed out of our tiands into the hands of 
a now Council. Wc regret—1 regret—tlie loss of 
many almost invaluable members of Uiat CounciL 
Wo look, however, to the new ones to carry forward 
the work of the Imtitute in a way which shall keep 
us, if possible, unitol. Without tliat unity it is 
impoasiblo for the Institute to do the work it 
should do, and it is, I am convinced, as a very old 
Institute man, essential for architects tlutt the 
Institute should lie strong and respected both by 
uiemliers of its own Isidy and also by those ontaid^ 
not only bv architects hut by tlie whole of the 
oflicial and artistic world with whom wo are 
hwnghl into contact. [Hear, hear.] This, after 
all, is only a com|nnilivoly sniall matter of jiolitics. 
Wliai we are most concerned in is our love of 
architecture and art. That is what we should 
strive for lioth in our work liere and in our own 
{Hirsonal work: to do aomo little towarda the 
advanoement of our art. 1 thank jxiu all most 
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w-mnnly (or the way you have received mo, (or the 
way you havo treats me, and (or the way you 
have Raid good-bye to me. [Loud applame^ 

Coila V. Home aad Colooial Stores. 

The (ollowing letters have passed between the 
Institute and Mr. Howard Colls;— 

3l<r Jutu. 

Da\B StB,— I am desired by the Council o( the 
Royal Institute o( Rritish Architects to express to 
yon their cordial recognition o( the great services 
ou have rendered to the architectural prolession 
y carrying to a successful issue the case of Colls 
V. The Home and Colonial fitores. I am to say 
that by your pnblic-spirited action you have caused 
the law of ancient lights to be put on a far more 
satisfactory footing, and have removed many dis¬ 
abilities under which architects have suffered in 
dealing with such matters. 

I have the honour to convey to you the most 
sincere thanks of the Council of the Institute.— 
I am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 

Hotcard ColU, Esq. W. J, LoCKE, Secretary. 

5 . Coleman Stmt, E.C. : 3ind June, 1904 . 

Hear Sir, —I desire to acknowledge your letter 
of yesterday's <late, and very keenly appreciate the 
kind expressions on behalf of the Council of the 
Roval Institute of British .Architects as to my 
endoavoura to put the law of ancient lights upon 
a more reasonable footing. 

I feel that, after the decision against me of the 
Court of Appeal, 1 could not, in the general interest, 
leave the matter where it stood. 

It is a rare thing to have the opportunity of try¬ 
ing to do some public service, and I am only tm 
gM that the long battle which I fought was won, 
and I am most grateful to your Council for their 
very kind recognition of my efforts.—I remain, 
dear sir, yours ^thfnlly, 

K*. J. Lcelce, Esq. 3. HOWARD CoiXS. 

The Birthday Hononrs. 

Mr. Henry Tanner, C.B. [F.], Principal Archi¬ 
tect and Surveyor at the Oilioo of ll.al. Works 
and Public Buildings, receives a knighthood. Sir 
Henry will receive the warm congratulations of 
the profession. 

Obituary. 

James William Brooker, of “ Durlatone," Brock- 
Icy Park, ainl IS Railway .Appruoeb, London 
Bridge, elected Assoeiaie 18H7, Fellow 18i)2, died 
on 6th June, aged fifty-one years. Ho had a con¬ 
siderable practice in the City and southern suburbs, 
his buildings consisting principally of business 
premises in the City, hotels, and public-houses, and 
a large number of private houses in the subiubs. 


L. C. Pedro D’.Avila, of Lisbon, Hon. Architect 
to the King of Portug^, architect to the Covem- 
ment, Member of the Royal Academy of Pino Arts, 
Lisbon, was elected Hon. CorrespoMing Member 
of the Institute in 1000. 

The SEaiKTARY, Mr. W. J. Lockk, rising after 
the announcement of Senhor D*Avila's death at 
the Meeting lost Monday, said that as perhaps 1 m‘ 
was the only one present who bad liud the privi¬ 
lege of knowing personally .Senhor Pedro 1>'Avila, 
he might be allowed to say a word in his memory. 
Senhor Pedro H'A\ila be had found to bo a most 
kind-hearted man, and alwaja willing to put his 
services at the lUsposal of the Institute whenever 
occasion arose. He had always been ready to do 
eveiy’tbing in his power for the advancement of 
architecture in Europe. He bad attended every 
International Architectural Congress, and it was 
at the last two International Congresse.s that ho 
(Mr. Locke) had liad the privilege of meeting him. 
The Honorary Corresponding Membership of the 
Institute was, be hap^ned to know, regi^ed by 
Senhor H'Avila as one of the crowning honours of 
his life. He met him only a short time ago, in 
the month of .April, in Madrid, and the kindness 
with which Senhor H'Avila received him, and the 
manner in which be spoke of his English eon- 
/rires, would always remain a pleasant memory 
with him. HU death wros a great loss to inter- 
natiotud architecture and to the Institute. 


The Whitgift HospHal. 

Messrs. John Belcher, A.R.A., and J. 8. Gibson 
represented the Council on the deputation which 
waited recently on the Croydon County Council to 
rotest a^^nst the proposed demolition of Arch- 
Uhop Whitgift's Hospital of the Holy Trinity. 
Viscount Midleton. Lord Lieutenant of Surrey, 
who was spokesman for the deputation, said that 
the building was founded over three hundred years 
ago by the then .Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
h^ ever since been a source of benefit to the poor 
people of the dUtrict. The buildings were a 
treasury of art; hall, chapel, and donnitories 
poiuiosscd a character of their own which, once 
dostroyeil, coiilil never bo replaced. With the 
exception of the old church and the remains of the 
Archbishop’s Palace, Croydon has now very little 
to remind it of the past. To demolUh thU ancient 
hospital will be to destroy the last link which binds 
the town to the times of the sixteenth century. 
The excuse for the destruction of the building 
appears to bo that more accommodation U wanted 
for the local tramways; but it Is asserted that 
tramway requirements can be amply mot in some 
other way. The Streets Improvement Committee 
of the Croydon Coundi hare had the protest 
referred to them, and it is bope<l that on oltemativo 
plan will bo eventually ailoptw. 
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PLASTER DECORATION. 

Id the coarse of niy Paper od “ PlaHter Decora¬ 
tion,” of 14th March Lut, I mentioned * a lieautiful 
cxaninlc in the church of Sta. Maria doUe Gnzio 
at Milan, of which, however, I waa unable to show 
any illustration. Passing through lifilan a few 
we^s ago, 1 again visited Uie church, and succeeded 
in taking a photograph of a portion of this work, 
which appears to me of sufficient interest to put 
before members [p. 4<50J. The grace of the design 
and the freedom of execution seem to me to render 
it particularly worthy of study as an example of 
artistic and technical treatraent exactly adapted to 
the material in which it is worked. I regret that 
I have been unable to ascertain to what artist it is 
attributable. 

J. D. Grace. 


ARCHITECTS OUT OP OFFICE HOURS. 

Cossricroi's amon^t the many happy ideas 
conceived and carried out at the Institute by Mr. 
Aston Webb during his two years of office as 
President have been the series of *• At Homos ” in 
the Institute Rooms, to which he has invited 
members and friends ; and not by any means the 
least happily concciv^ or the least successfully 
wrried out of these fimetions was the one held on 
Saturday, the ItJth—Waterloo Day — when wo were 
treaty to quite a notable display, on the walls, of 
architMts holiday sketches, the getting together 
and dispersal of which must surely have entailed 
no slight amount of trouble and anxious care. 

All will agree that in these gatherings we have 
enjoyed opportunities of learning to know each 
other bett^; this particular occasion may be said, 
indeed, to have afforded exceptional opportunity in 
that direction, for here were ever so many 
members revealing themselves to us by their works 
in almost a new light, showing a side of their 
nature perhaps little suspected by the majority of 
their fellows. What a sober, practising architect 
is caMble of when be allows himself to unbend 
awhile from strictly professional duties may bo 
known to very few, umoss lie gets drawn out by 
some such coll as this of our President's, to show 
us his holidav work. 

Not since Mr. Maurice B. Adams, nearly twenty 
^r» ago, read his Pa{X!r on ".Architectural 
Drawing ” has such a representative exhibition of 
architects' sketches been seen at the Institute. 

To begin with, our veteran student. Professor 
Aitch^n, shows a whole series of solemn interiors, 
in which applied colour, learnedly rendered, plays a 
leoiiing port. Thun Mr. Ernest George, JacUt 

• Jotrasu., liHh Uarth HKM. p. 26t. 


yrincepx among living architecu in wielding the 
colour-brush, captivates ns by his masterly handUng 
of water-oolour, the result of long and steadily 
maintained practice as an outdoor sketeber. The 
play of light on a glacier in Switzerland or on 
terrace walling at Nismoa is an inspiration to him 
to prmluoo a picture ; whilst an arched gateway at 
Tangier afford him a subject for a drawing 
executed with pointer-like feeling and metl^ 
blended with the special, first-hand knowledge and 
insight of the architect. The way in which, with 
loaded brush of clean, strong colour, he Uj's this 
latter, in a broad tlood of broken tint, letting it 
take its bearings not just how or where it will, but 
rather just how and where the artist wills, is some¬ 
thing to make a sketeber reioice to set eyei on. 

Mr, John \V. Simpson Splays his versatility 
with both brush and pencil in a little group of 
sketches true in tone and delicate in touch. As to 
his, so to Mr. Guy Dawber's charming exhibits 
might well be apphed the description, tender and 
true. 

Mr. Fiockbart, Mr. Hooper, and Mr. Lanebester 
all produce work cl«n, clear,and decided in touch ; 
and Mr. Bedford gpves us pure colour cleverly 
applied. Bright, sunlit subjects in Cyprus anil 
North Africa have appealed, not in vain, to Mr. 
Alex. Graham. 

Mr. Greenslailo, Mr. Fulton, Mr. Horsley, and 
Mr. Schnltz, each in his own very definite way, 
.show to what good purpose the pencil may be put 
in the rendering of architectural dotaiL ifr. 
Reginald Blomficld, too, in the nJle of the man 
behind the pencil, displays a power to conjure with. 
Quite beautiful is his “ Fershote Lock,” most 
painter-like in its velvety "greys" and in the 
exactly right planting of the " blacks.” 

Jlr. Mallow'S wields pen and pencil apparently 
with e<{ual facility and certainly with eijualfelicity 
—as might be said also of .Mr. Raffles Davison. 

Mr. H. M, Cotman, the bearer of an honoured 
name in the history of English water-colour paint¬ 
ing, shows work calculated to maintain the honour 
of that name. Mr. Aston Webb is here at home with 
his .subjects, and, as on all occasions, apparently at 

eo!ve, whatever his subject or his medium may he_ 

pencil or colour. HU son, Mr, M. E. Webb, uses 
the brush evidently with an eye for light and 
colour. 

Colour sketches by Mr. Adshead show ilainty 
and refined handling, work deftly touched and 
gently left at just the right stage. 

Among the representations of street scenes at 
homo and abroad, Mr. Jenlan’s and Mr. Raine'a 
clear and clean-cut drawings contrast effectively 
with Mr. Bentham's and Mr. Harrison's quiet and 
accomplishoil brush-work. 

Mr. Lonsdale, Mr. Wonmm, and Mr. Pheni 
Spiers contribute sound, straightforward sketches 
in colour, models .on which any beginner might 
safely found himself in trying to develop a method 
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of his own. .\n)on^t the poncil*mon must he 
mentioned Mr. Prentice and ilr. Wontner .Smith 
for brilliancy, and Mr. Birllake, Mr. Paul Water- 
house, Mr. Fyfe, and Mr. Itelcher for clean, con- 
densetl skelchiu!,', in which the h«<l is, as it were, 
eonnomiiisNl to the last grain. In Professor Pite'a 
street scene, at Tewkesbury, pen and brushwork 
Imppily combine to produce a picture, but a picture 
that only an architect could well produce. .Mr. 
.\mold Mitchell and .Mr. Carue afford us pleasant 
peeps into their sketch-books, whilst the latter also 
gives us nice colour in a coast scone. 

Hut to attempt any further description of 
exhibitors' work is now impossible. Only some 
even of the names of those as yet unmentioued 
can 1)6 given, whose works i>ossew no less claim 
to due notice than the rest Sir M'm. Emerson, 
Mr. Mervwn Macartney. Mr. Ernest .Newton, Mr. 
May, and Mr. Stokes all send work that could 
Mt be overlooked: as may be said also of Mr. 
U. S. B&lfonr, Mr* A. C. Blomiiold, Mr. BAggallay* 
Mr. Fcllnwe^ Fnnne, Jfr. Harrison Townsend, 
Mr. Joass, Mr. ^^orlcy, Mr. Maurice A<lams, ^fr. 
.\rthnr Street, and Mr. Statliam. 

It U refreshing, and is surely a subject for 
wme excusable pride to an architect, to bo so 
lutppdy reminded that there are yet n»cn In our 
own profession helping to carry on worthily the 
^ditions of the Engiisli School of Wator-Gdonr 
Painting, luiudcsl down to us unbroken—the 
school of Girtin and Turner; of J. .Sell Ckitman 
Bonington, and De Wim ; of Prout ami of David 
Hoborta—to mention only some of thase Old 
Masters of the school who not anfre<jiiently lovisl 
to choose bniblings for their subjects. 

M’ALTER Millard. 


DI8CUSSIO.N O.N PLENUM VENTILATION 
AND THE HOYAL VICTORIA HOSPITAL. 

BELFAST.* 

loisT RrH.r iiT Wa.Hrsacs can Tn.si. Coewa AwajTw-r,. 
*si» ilrxRY laX« Sox. Coxxtri.nxo EvoixricBA. 

In consequence of the lat«. hour at which this 
discussion WTW taken on the 6th instant, it was 
impossible for ns then to reply; but with the sanc¬ 
tion and appro\.il of the President, wo now do so 
as bmflyas the importance of the subject will allow. 

We welcome such minute inspection os lliat 
maile bj XIr. Bjck, becauiio, when undertaken with 
an open mind, it is likely to extend apprisiiation of 
the possibilities of plenum ventilation for hospital 
purposes. 

We put forwanl no claim to having arrived at 
pvrfecuon in plan, and are not snrprLsed that so 


novel an arrangement of wards calls forth criticism 
notwithstanding that those who have had to serve 
in or occupy the hospital are perfectly content with 
Its facilities for a4lmiuiatration, anti its ooiufori and 
cluHTfiilncss. 

The exceptional conditions demamled special 
treatment a.s regards drainage. All drains are 
kimt well below the door level of tlie air ducts, 
which ATP hy no uieoiu the (lark, damp placoH m>uk* 
^.m to sunposc. The City Building Surveyor of 
Ifelfost took a broad view of the subject and a<l- 
vised ao sliouhl have a free band with tbc drainage. 

Tlie object aimed at wnw to convey from the 
huildings, as quickly as possible, all foul matter 
and waste waters, and so prevent the generating of 
offemdve gases on the site. 

The niiiUinlication of traps, manbnles, and 
puhes was advisedly avoided ; the drains run in 
long straight lines; they are thoroughly venti¬ 
lated, and there w ample flush for cleansing them. 
Soil drains are distinct from wastes. 

On inquiry, we find that a few of the calked lead 
joints to Vertical waste pipes Iwve slightly given, 
and wo ore oblig«l to Mr. Pick for detecting 
that fault, because moans will now be taken to 
obviate it in future; but we venture to say that no 
harm would in this case result, as the pipes arc of 
thick metal, in short lengths, easily got at, and quite 
away from any opening into the hospital: such 
|iipt>s are safer and can bo more readily iiispecUsl and 
joints nuulo good, if necessary, than those usually 
provided for hospitals, viz. in long lengths of thin 
metal, with iiumy inaccessibUi joints, and others in 
quite oluM proximity to windows. 

^ Mr. Pick's sentimental objection to washing-up 
sinks in Mnilarv’ turrets is not only applicable to 
this hospital; the arrangement, however, is found 
to be convenient in jimctice and is not cumplainod 
of by the nursing staff. 

If there were difficulty in keeping milk fresh, ns 
things are in llu> hospital, his criticism would l»o 
reasonable; but this, together with bis wish for 
eqam windows, evidently proves tlmt Mr. INck luis 
not jvt fully graspwl tbc possibilities and retiuire- 
mcnls of plenum ventilation. 

Successful application of the system im|)lies 
tlmt contiimmisly, year in and year out, sufficient 
crinngi) of sir sliall be secured throughout Hie 
building. Where, then, is the nocessity for o|a.'n 
wimlows by whiob air con only lie ailniitted |>ro- 
rartionatoly to the force of wind nntaido or to 
difference of temporatiiro within and without ? 

,1 1 * hypercritical in his remarks on 

the doWls of engineering. Although there are no 
oiiUir doors to the stoke hole, ho may not linve 
noticed that only the fronts of the boilers ore 
exposed, the wall aliove being entirely built up, 
access to the space above the lioilers being from 
the pump-house—a much moro cleanly arrange¬ 
ment than liaving the tops of the boilers open to 
the stoke hole. ^ 


ioraiux.. Uth June 1904. 
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At thi« tiina of year, whon no beating of the 
building u retiuired, the feed-water for the boileni 
would Im nearly cold, because little or no condense 
water is going l>ack to the hot-well, and all the 
exhaust steam from tbeouginea is usefully engaged 
in providing the hot-water supply throughout the 
hosuitaL There must lie a receptacle of some 
kinu for the condense water flowing liack from the 
tarious steam traps. Whether or not this recep¬ 
tacle takes the exact form of the hot well that wo 
hare provided seems to us to be imiimterial. 

With rr^rd to the exhaust steam from the 
engines going to waste, this is not the case. The 
exhaust from the fan engine is useil for the hot- 
water supply to the hospital, and the exhaust from 
the laundry engine is used for heating the water 
for the laundry, and the surplus from the calorifier 
goes to heat the coils in the diying-room. 

Mr. Pick thinks that there are too many steam 
traps, hut if be were to go carefully into tlic matter, 
he wrould find that the number could u<it with 
ad\antage be reiluced. 

The question of generating electricity on the 
site was duly comudered and abandoned in conse¬ 
quence of the greater cost and less efiicicncy than 
the arrangement adontetl. 

Mr. Saxon Snell's remarks can scarcely be 
taken seriously, and were evidently justly appraised 
by subsequent speakers. In contrast tlierowith, we 
commend the more thoughtful views expressed by 
Dr. 8. Kideal and the Rev. .T. B. Lock, because, 
with greater practical experience, their opinions 
may bi^mo more definite and ser>icealile. 

Mr. Harold Ctriffiths questioned the employment 
of fixed screens of cocoa-nut fibre, but the experience 
of ten years confirms ns in their nse. If of ample 
ar^ periodical^ cleansed and renewed, they are 
suitable and efficient, and far more simple and 
serviceable than when iimdo to revolve, Because 
then they either become ovor-satumted with water 
or imperfectly cleansed. 

When nuulo in sections, as at Belfast, cleansing 
and renewal are easily eflecte*! nt much less cost 
than can lie done with revolving screens, to wy 
nothing of the adilitional cost incurred by causing 
them to continuously revolve. 

Heating coils should certainly bo kept clean; 
wo always arrange so that they can be and are 
regularly cleansed as well as the air ducts. 

W'heii open fires are omployoil chimneys huTO to 
be swept, grates cloaneil, and works of rejiair and 
renewral from time to lime effected, which probably 
involve greater laliour and expense than are rcijuinsl 
for cleansing and maintaining suitable appliances 
for securing plenum ventilation with hating. 

Mr. Max (flarke em in advocating air cliannels 
of metal or lined with glass or vitreous enamel; 
such materials are costly, and in numy respects 
unsuitable. Good plain brickwork, in ducts of 
ample proportion, is economical and thoroughly 
serviceable. 


The extraction of a portion of the air of a boild- 
ing hy means of the furnace flue to the beating 
apparatus, as referred to by Mr. Munby, has often 
b^n attempted. Actual practice confirms the re¬ 
sult of his calculation, which shows how little 
change of air within a building can thereby be 
effected. The fact abonld also lie taken into 
account that probably for six months in the year 
there will be no fire in the furnace, just when 
change of air within the building is moat nsjuircil. 

U those who question whether advocates of 
plenum ventilation pin their faith on the ad¬ 
mission of air to the up|>cr portion of an apart¬ 
ment and its exit near tlie floor level carefully 
read )lr. Henman’s paper, they will scarcely fail 
to understand why that arrangement acconls with 
nature's method, and is therefore preferably 
followed. 

It is difficult to understand why the speakers 
who a<lvocate<l plenum ventilation for assembly 
rooms, schools, and even for o|)erating rooms, 
(ptoslion its utility in hospital wards; because, 
oven in hospitals erected on the most approved 
pavilion plan, ooiuplaints of defective ventilation 
are common, particularly at night and in the early 
morning. I nfortunately, hospitals are rarely 
visited by architects or the public at such times. 
But go to the General Hospital, Binuingham, or 
the ^yal Victoria Hospital, Belfast, at any hour 
of night or da^ throughout the year, and it will lie 
found that uniform temperature and freshness arc 
maintained, to say nothing of freedom from draughts 
and of the noise, dirt, irregular heating and 
attention nsjuirod when opim fire-places are em¬ 
ployed. 

Expense, as the President intimated, is certainly 
an important item in connection with any system 
of ventilation and heating. Uiir endeavour has 
lieen so to simplify hospital planning, and ailapt 
appliances for heating and ventilation, that at Bel¬ 
fast the initial outlay and cost for maintenance are 
very considerably below those of any other simi¬ 
larly complete hospital. 

The dodnetions of Mr. Geo. H. Bibby arc so 
obviously unreliable that it is not necessary to take 
up space to do more tlian state that wo commiini- 
cateii them to the Superintendent of the hospital, 
and here give his reply, vix.:— 

“ The general heidth of the hospital establiAh- 
ment is excellent ((mice nndeWtnei/). I cannot trace 
the doctor who is alleged to bavo said the hospital 
always gives him heodacbe. I have twelve doctors 
and medical pupils in residence, and all, except 
one, are in excellent health, and the hospital hM 
nothing to do with that one man’s state of health. 

“ The nurses, too, are in far better health than 
they wore before we came berv. 1 have that from 
the doctor who attends them. 

** Why don't you propose to the RJ.B.A. to send 
a small deputation Mro to inquire into the whole 
question on the spot ? W’hat all should desire to 
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know ia the troth—whether nlenoiu ventilntion ia 
a 8iicces8, and worthy of adoption, or not. In 
no other institution can that be better asoertained 
than here, where a very fwr idea can alao be oh- 
taine«l of the cost, which is a matter of ffieat 
importance." 

He has also given ns foil particulars n the 
amount of cool consumed, and the number of resi- 
dwts in the old and new hospitals, which entirelv 
disprove Mr. Bibbj’s statements. 

For the yi*ar 1902 it was 616 tons for 190 resi- 
dente in the old building, where tlu) healing and 
hot water supply were very inadequate, and only 
the linen from small fever wards was washed on 
the promises. 

In the now Imililings the hwting, ventilation, 
and hot-water supply are ample for the full com¬ 
plement of about 400 residents, although at 
present there are only 800. There is also a corn- 
plele laundry, in which all the washing is done on 
the premises; on the basis of eight months' coal 
consumption, it is estimated that it will not exceed 
l.HOO tons for the year—by no means a propor¬ 
tionately unreasonable amount for the effective 
work accomplished in an establishment so much 
largv’r tlian the old one. 

NN G lio|ie that Mr. Bibby may be more accurate 
in the information he is collecting for publication 
rc the beating and ventilation of hosidul war«K 
or it will be of no practical nine. 

In conclusion, diversity of opinion there is sure 
to Ix) in respect to a scheme like that of the Belfast 
HospiUl, in oonse<|ucnoe of iu novelty in plan and 
equipment; Imt most of us have prolmbly learnt 
that things we once thought impossible, or at least 
unlikely, have actually come to pass, and that appli¬ 
ances and ]>rocesses have become practically nsefiil 
and a commercial success, in oonso<iuence of slight 
improvements in parts. If, therefore, plenum ven¬ 
tilation be accepted in principle, its public utility 
really de])end8 on the careful adjustment of details 
and of full knowledge of the best metbods for 
securing desired results. 

Fvery installation, no matter how badly pro|)or- 
tioned, in which air b forced through a buibling, 
b called “ Plenum Ventibtion." but air at a high 
ternperaturo forced along small ducts and through 
buildings by high speed fans cannot, as regards 
efficiency, bo com|ianMl with the low temix^rature, 
spacious ducts, and slow speed fans adopted at 
Belfast. Bad examphs* have brought condemna¬ 
tion upon tht* plenum system, generally by those 
who do not dberiminate between the various mwns 
by which it can bo carried out. On what may Iw 
tenned the “ high p^urc method," a temperature 
of 180'’ F,, as the air enters the a|iartmenb, b not 
uncommon; but in Belfast the temperature of the 
air b never robed to abom 68° by the heating 
applbncea except whore ajiccially reqnired to bo 
higher, aa in the operating rooms. Before design¬ 
ing the machinery for Belfast, inquiry was mail., os 


to the power which would be required for working 
on the high pressure methorl, and it was found 
that 100 horse power would bo necessary; instead 
of which, it b sncowwfully aocomplbhofl with an 
ascertained expenditure of 6J horse-power, on what 
may be tenned the “ low pressure method," 


MINUTES. XVI, 

At a SpeeUl General Mrcting convutMl in aeconbnee 
with CUiue S 8 of the Charter and held Monday, SOth Jane 
1904. ^8.15 p m.I’reeent: Mr. Aston Wehh. R..V.. F.HJl.. 
. .**** vbalr. 53 Fellowa (ioeluding 10 meinbara 

of the Cuun^), 4fi Asaociatas dneladina 3 iu«mb«r« of the 
Council). S Hon. Asaoetalee, 1 Hon. Corresponding Member, 
and nmneroue vUitora, the Minutes of the Special General 
Meetina held 6 th June [p. 44flJ were Uken af read and 
signed as corTfcL 

On the motion of the President the following Beaolation 
pas^ at the Special General MeeUng of the 6 lh June wae 
MonnxMd, viXs — **Thjit tb« following vonU bo tailed xi 
the end of the first danse of By-law 3 —via. 

• After the 31st December 1006 every pensni desiring 
to be admitted a Fellow shall bo reqniml to hare 
Passed the Kxamination or Examinations qualifying 
him aa an Associate, or ihall be elected from the 
ranks of the Associates. But in special eases the 
Council by the votes of three-fonrtha of such 
memherH of the Counoil ea are present and voting 
U a meeting of the CooncD shall have power to 

.t .1 "'•P'u*® with such E x a m i n ation or ExAiuinationa.’" 

The Special Meeting Uwn termiiuled. 


^At the Sixteenth General Meeting (Ordinary) of the 
Seaeion 1903-&4, held at the eondnaion of the Special 
M^mg above minot^ and similarly constituted, the 
Minutce of the Meeting (Business and Oi^naty) hdd 
Monday, 6 th June (p. 446,’ were taken aa nmd and signed 
aa comet 

T^e decease waa annuunced of Jauca William Bruoker, 
*'*'’"* b’AvUa, H(m.Corr.llember. Liibon. 

The following members, attending lot the fliet time since 
their election, were formally admittesl by the Proaident 
Lord Stanley of Alderley, Uun. Associnfe; John Campbell 
Turner Murray, William Henderson Duncsui (Bocboalei, 
Max Clarke. AVIioscs. 


. . miueoi aciivcmi an auiiress at tbe Preeentation 

ol the Royal Gold Medal, tlie gift of His Majesty the 
King, to M. Augusta Cboisy [//bn.Conr.Jl/ew.), Inspecteur- 
Wntrai bonorsire das Ponte et Chauss4sss, Paris; and M. 
Ohoisy, having been duly invested with the medal, replied 
in acknowledgment of the honour. 

I. “-A. IF.;.. Sir fi. Alma Tadenia. 

R-A. i/f.F,]. and Mr. B. Phen4 Spiers. F.S.A. f.f.], addreeaad 
the Meeting in eukigy of M. ChoUy's literary work in con¬ 
nection with architecture. 


On the motion of Mr. John Slater [>’.!. seconded by Mr. 
IL H. KUthaiii IF.j. and supported by Mr. Butler Wilson 
[F.J, the thanks of llie Institute wvrevoted by acclamation 
to the outgoing PicsidenI for hU eondnrt of tba affairs of 
tile InalllDto duidng his ocenpanoy of the chair. 

Mr. Alton Webb haring aoknowledged the vote and 
refeired to the present position ami future poltoy of the 
InsUtutc. the proceedings eloaed. and the Meeting separated 


On view in the rooms was the collection ol arehitocU’ 
iketobea lent for the Prtsidettl’a “ At Home " on tlie pre¬ 
vious Satunlay. ' 



A HOLIDAY lY POUTUG.U.. 

Hy Crum Watsox. 

Rea^I before tbe Edinburgh Architectural Association t 6 th January 1904 . 

T IIF, Roman dominion of Portugal lasted for sorao 450 years, but beyond the language it 
has left little trace, except in some remains of roads and bridges and in the ruins of 
a tem[ile at Evora. The Visigoths, who eame after the Romans, and whoso rule 
lasted till 711, may bo said to have left no trace at all. In 711 Roderick, the last 
king of the Visigoths, was defeated by the Moors at Guadalcte, near Cadiz, and what is now 
Portugal fell at once into the hands of the conquerors. The Moors have left far less evidence 
of their dominion in Portngal than has Imm^u tbe case in Spain. The ri'coni{uest by the 
Cliristiaus began almost at once, and by the end of the tenth century wc iind the northern 
tliird of what is now Portugal forming two counties under the King of Galicia, .\bout a 
hundred years later Henry of Burgundy coming to the help of Alfonso VI. of Ciistile and Leon 
was rewarded with tbe hand of Alfonso's daughter I'rruca and the counties of Coimbra and 
Oiwrto. His widow was the first to try to make Portngal indeiiendent, and her son Affonso 
Uenri(iues won that independence and got himself ocknowknlged as king in 113*.). Afibnso 
Ucnriqnes extended the permanent borders of Portugal to the Tagus, winning Lisbon, with 
the help of some English Crusaders, and founding the great Cistercian ahl>ey of Alcoba^a in 
gratitude for the capture of Santarem. By 1228 the whole of what is now Portugal waa free 
of the Moors. At the end of the fourteenth centiury the lost legitimate heir of Uie house of 
Burgundy died; and though the Kiug of Castile and Leon had the liest legal claim, a half* 
brother of tlie last king was elected and crowne«I as King Jo&o 1. in 1383. King John 
defeated the Spaniards and fulfilled a vow made on the battlefield by founding the Dominican 
convent of Batolha. or Battle. The building was begun in 1387, and the same year King John 
married Philippa of Lancaster, daughter of John of Gaunt. One of his sons—the Infante Henry 
—spent his energy and money in trying to find the way to India round Africa. Success came 
after Prince Henry’s death, and the Indian trade and conquests which immtMliately followed 
hud important results on the work of the early sixteenth century, especially os seen at Thomar 
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Ba^ha. King John's godson. Moneo V.. made some important conquests in Morocco 
during the Iwt years of the fifteenth centurj-, and to that, rather than to any actual Moorish 
remains in the country-for there is hardly anything -may due the use of Moorish arches 
and ceilings during the first twenty years of the sixteenth century 

This period from about 1480-1550, was the most prosperous in Portuguese history. King 

BrnzU. and with this enormous wealth, added to Batalha and Thoniar, rebuilt many churches in 
many places made the Palace of Cintra what it now is, and la^gan the great Je™-te 

3 I -“t'i Cardinal King Henry, died In 1580 Por^gal 

was seised by 1 hilip II of Spam.and sixty yearsof poverty and decay foUowed. In 1610 there 

was a successful reWUion: the Spaniards were driven out, and the alliance with England 
renews Exwpt a few churches m Lisbon, designeil by Italians for Philip, hardly anything 
was built which 18 worthy of notice, and the churches liecame mere jumbles of classic detail 
Almost the only thmg of interest are the tiles with wliich almost aU these late buildin'gs 
are hn^ : sometime they form large figure-subjects in blue, sometimes laitterns-usually in 
Wuea,^ yellow. Moilern town hou^. if not whitewashed, are almost all covered outride 

S.tb r Continental houses in having, as a rule, sash windows, 

which ma> iMi due b> the long-contmued intercourse with England, In 1755 came the great 
earthquake which knockcnl down nearly Uie whole of Lisbon, and in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century the French invasion, which did nearly as much harm, stalU^d r^edoL 
l.eing used for firewood and the church plate lieing carried off. Lastly, in 1834, all the religious 
orders wi^c suppressed and Uie monasteries turned into barracks, h'ospitals, or show-plL^s. 

chron^Sl^c u f T ; K ^ ^ *he buildings in 

chronological order os far as I have been able to find out their dates ^ 

The first is the Corinthian temple at Evora, Evora. which is now the chief town in the 

provnncP of A^emtejo, was in Roman times a town of considerable imixirtance This teiiinle 

commonly cal ed the Temple of Diana, stands on a partly artiiic J platform clm^. to U,e 

highest iMirt of the town. Like most Roman temples it stands on a iwbnm .i • * 

12 feet high and built of granite. On this podium there stiU stand fourteen gr^ito shafts 

8 ft. 4 ,n. in .liametor, and. not mcludmg the cap and base, about 23 ft 6 in S 

The eap« and bases are of white marble. The most r^m^k-' 

“‘be number of the flutes on the 

Sn mlTbe ^ twenty-fonr. 

fill 1834 the columns were walled up.there were battlements 

on the architrave, and the whole was usixl as a slaughter- 

house It w the bt‘8t pre^-rved temple in the peninsuli! 

1 Kvora for a little and go north to 

^ Coimbra, which, as we have seen, U-came chief town of a 
ChrisUan county in the eleventh century. I do not know 
. _ when the old cathedral was built, but it must have betm 
towards the end of the twelfth century and la^fore all danger 
of .Moorish mvasion hml pussiM away. The plan [fig. 11 is 
of the usuiU Romanes-,ue type: nave and aisl^ of fivt ijys, 
tiwiseiil with lantorn over the crossing, and three anses 
The liarrel vault of the nave is buttressed bv the bnir i 
vaults of the galleries over the aisles, so that the flat roof is all at the same lerel an 
all round by a continuous row of battlements. defended 

The wi*st front is interesting and unusual; the large projecting doorway Ulow with its 
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rellned carving lias above it a large and deeply recessed window, almost the only one which 
now lights the nave, and above it a narrow belfry. The north door is a fine example of French 

Renaissance, and was added by 
Joao do Roao, or John of Rouen, 
in the sixteentli century. 

Wo have seen that Portugal 
at first consisted of two counties 
subject to the kings of Galicia, so 
it is natural that the builder of 
this old cathedral should have 
gouc to Galicia for his model. 
Indeed, the internal scheme is, on 
a small scale, an almost exact copy 
of the nave of the great cathedral 
of Santiago, which was finished 
about 1170 and which was itself a 


no. 1,—torar iwcm H, 


copy of St. berniu at Toulouse. Till a few years ago there was a fine sixteenth-century wooden 
choir gallery over the western bays, and the piers inside wore all covered with lieauliful tiles of 
u Moorish pattern. These have unfortunately been improved away. The remarkable jioint 
is the very curious way in which the stringcourses inside are all Btopi>eil against the vaulting 
shafts. The great carved and gilt rcredos is 8upiK)sed to have been made by a Fleming called 
Olivel of Ghent in the sixteenth century. 

The great Cistercian abbey of .\lcoba*,'a was founded by Dom Aifonso ilenriqiios in 1118 
as a thank-offering for the capture of Sontarem, and was endowed with enormous wealth. 
The plan [fig. 2] is an almost exact copy of that of the churches of the French abbeys of 
Claiivaux and Pontigny, 
and was probably brought 
by the monks when they 
came from France. 

The nave is very long, 
of thirteen bays, with all 
tlirev ables of the same 
height, and is remarkable 
for the way all the vaulting 
shafts of the main vault, 
except ill the two western 
bays, are corbelled out at 
varying heights from the 
ground. It is difficult to 
say why this was done, 
unless it is true that there 
w»*re really 999 monks, for 
then their stalls might have 
filled 200 feet of the nave. 

The ai)se was unfor- 

tunaUdy ruined in 1770 by an Englishman - William Elsilen—who entirely hid the old work 
with two stories of classic columns. 

Of the monastic buildings, which covered an immense area, all except the main cloister 
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»|>e seventeenth and eighteenth cenluriea, and of Uttle interesL Thia 
noi^ of the nave [fig. S]. was In-gun hy King Dinis about 129^”^d U isIS a 

to pXJ ° Thn^J J “ ‘T" i.vii^^L.n.0^ 

m roriugai. ine circle above, soroctinieti as here filliwi in mti. • t / 

Te “t“ K ""ErH'-'r 

St oSS ctolSoS: s s s F T’ 

r: cSttn Ji? srrhr 

^‘'‘^The?aTV“l‘^rF 

x». .-r.,,— later. There was, however, a great Mooriali in- 

VMion immediately after, in 1189 and 1190, when 
Kvom was again lost for some years ; so that not 
much c^ have been done till afUr the beginnin-' 
of the thirteenth century. However this may be" 
the catheilral m point of construction is hardly 
jn advance of that of Coimbra. The plan [fig. /l 
18 the same on a larger scale, a navo of eight bavs. 
transepts with lantern, and five chaiwU to the 
east; two western towers with porch between, and 
a cloister on the south aide. 

Of the w^ten. towers ihe northern seems a 
tle^e o iler, and has a short round spire 
covered with green and blue tiles, while the 
routhern hiu a still stumpier spire with eight 
ht lo pinnacles. The galleries over the aisles tre 
not so high as at Coimbra, have tliirteenth- 
century windoua, lunl. like the whole church, are 
crowned with battlements. The wist end is un- 
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rebuilt in the eighteenth century from a deHimi hv f i ? *• ' the chancel having been 

of the Convent Palace of Mafra! Tke Zl “•'‘^hite.t 

roofs Isnng of flat red tiles laid in lor. The transoms lia^^'’*i^r* 

Uio northern one being verj* like that at Leva do Balio aiurtb' * window. 

Except Uio doorways, which ore of marble, the whole church is 7 

most interesting part of tlie outside is perhans the i Rmnite. The 

pointed roof and eight curious pinnacles [fig. S octagonal lantern, with its round 

Inside, unfortunately, the whole church hi wash...l -.i , 

strongly marked. The nave has a pointed barrel vault lik * fancy stone joints very 

which was finishwl just U-fore theTrgi^n LrSm i .! . ^ 

triforium of small pointed arches which rims round the whole na7e°imd'^t”‘' 

IS in a gallery occupying the two western bays of the nai^! ^ The choir 

century stalls. The west door is of white marble and ia ; sixteenth- 

fourteenth century. The twelve Apostles, who sUud of the 

each other, except St. Peter, who ilXtin’guishedt a ^Lly W ' 
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The cloistcrH, which were built some time during the thirteenth century, are at a 
considerably lower level than the church : they have lost whatever tracery the large arches 
may have held, but of the round opening above a large number are still tilled with thin slabs 
of granite pierced with elaborate patterns. 

In 1160 the Templars were established by Dom Affonso Henrii|ueB at a place now called 
Thomar, a few miles from the north bank of the Tagus, then the southern boundary of the 
Christian kingdom. They first established themselves on low ground by the river Nabiio and 
there built a church, wliich was the motber-church of all the Templar churches in Portugal, 
and later of all the churches held by the Knights of the Order of Christ, including the whole 
of Brazil. The present church of Sta. Maria 
de Olival must be about a hundred years later 
than 1160, though the fortified bell-tower oppo¬ 
site the west door may belong to the original 
foundation. The west front has a good thir- 
teonth-ermturv' door with a large early rose win¬ 
dow above, now, unforttinately, i)artly blocked 
up with plaster and bits of wooden tracery; 
while the aisle windows show a curious rudi¬ 
mentary kind of tracery, like the windows in 
the church of Le^-a de Balio, near Olwrto, which 
is known to have been built in 1836. Inside 
the church is very plain, and of all the interest¬ 
ing tombs it once contained only one has sur¬ 
vived, that of the first Bishop of Funchal in 
Madeira, who died in 15*25, and which must lje 
the work of Joilo de Castillio, who did so much 
about that time in the great convent on the hill 
al>ove the town. 

Twenty-five miles west of Tliomar is the 
town of Lciria, where King Diniz built himself 
a great castle in the tliirteenth century. The 
ruins of the castle still stand on a great black 
rock, higher and steeper than the castle rock in 
Edinburgh. Part of the way up stands a small 
deserted church with a good Romanesque door- nu. l.-CA'mBiia.iL, nvu. laxmv rwa ciowm. 
way, and a little higher arc the ruins of the castle 

church, which hud a plain uiu’uulted nave and a fine vaulted chancel, all very much destroyed. 
Thu door on the south side of the nave is very like all the doors of the middle of the four¬ 
teenth century. 

Of the same date is the church of Le<;a do Balio, founded as a monastery before tlie 
days of the monarchy: it became later the headquarters of the Knights of 8t. John of 
Jerusalem, who rebuilt tlic church in 1886. It is completely fortified, more, 1 suppose, 
because it belonged to a commandcry of the hospital than for any reason of defence. The 
round window is very like tliat still existing in the spoiled cathedral of Oporto and in the 
Franciscan church there, which was built at the same time, and which, like Le^, looks outside 
about a hundred years earlier than it really is. Tlio other windows show a not very 
successful attempt to unite two lancets under one arch. 

Ill 188.5 King Joao defeated the Spaniards at Aljubarrota, not fur from Luiria, and in 
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consequence built the Itominicaii monastery of Balalha. or Battle. All the writers whom I 
have read on the subject say that the remarkable likeness Batalha bears to York Minster 
must be duo to the King’s marriage with PhiUpixa of Lancaster. You will admit on seeing 

the church that Batalha and York are 
as unlike ns any two cotitemporary 
churches can be. The plan of the 
church [fig. t)] is just like what we have 
seen at Kvora, except that there is no 
lantern ; in short, there is no feature 
that can be aBcril>ed to any particular 
country; so I think we may conclude 
that the first nrcliitect, Affonso l)omin> 
gues, if he did travel in France and 
Germany, came back rather confused 
with what he had seen, and evolved the 
very curious tracery out of his own 
head. If there is anything French 
about the building it may be due to his 
... . , , assistant and successor, Huguet, who, 

from ns name must have been a Frtmchman. The west front has a fine door with curiouslv 
early-lwking figun-s on the tympanum. Above the {auielled tracery, in which a German 
writer has seen hnglish Perpendicular, comes an extraordinary window, and higher up more 
imnolling, and then an elalioratc jiarapet at the end of the flat roof. To the south is the 

cliapel of the founder, a 
square lit by curious win¬ 
dows, with an octagon in 
the middle supporting a 
lantern, which is said once 
to have had an u{ien-work 
spire. The aisle windows 
of three lights are very tall, 
and spoilt by the insertion 
of elnlmrate wooden tracery 
to hold pieces of hideous 
blue, green, and red glass. 
The south transept has a 
very curious door which 
looks as if it belongs to 
the twelfth century, with a 
largo window above. Tlie 
chapter-house belongs to 
the original design, and is 
® P^®at room, about 60 feet 

•quarc, with an elalwrate stone vault which seems to have hardly sufficient sunnort 
The refectory to the west of the main cloister was begun at the same time It is a verv 
plain room with a barrel vault. The main cloister, also begun by King joao was not 
fished Ull about one hundred years later. Inside, the nave is very high and much simpler 
than one would have expected from the outside. The windows of the chancel still fortunately 
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reti^ tlieur old gloM, the onlj gloM in the country which huH survived the Froncli invasion. 
I ndor the octagon of the Founder’s Chapel, which has highly stilted and cosped areliM, lie 
King Joio Md Que^ Philippa on a high plain tomb, while along Uie souUi wall arc buried 
four of their sons, including l*rinco Henry the Navigator. DuorU-, or Kdward, King Jofto’s 
successor, began to build hiiuself a much finer clmp<.l to the east of the church, a great 
octagon, over 70 feet across, with seven a]»idal cba|)els opening oil it. He died after a 
short rdgn of five years l>eforc the seven ohajiolB had U-en vaulUd, and his son. 
i^onso \was too much taken up with wars in Africa to carry on the work. How thu 
chapel WM iiitendeif to be joiiiwl on to the church there is noUiing to diow, for tlie spoco 
between it and the church was built over by King ManocI in the first years of the suteenth 
century. Of the original building there remain the seven large chaiiels witli the cuspoil 
wches opening into them and the sU small oiica lictwecn, and so it remained till the reign of 
King Manoel, who employed Matln-us Fernandes to Dnish it. He began by building the 
entrance hall across the 
oast end of the church, 
with its two remarkable 
windows and the wonderful 
doorway into the ciiaiwl. 

This was all flnisbeil by 
150y. Tliis great doorway 
is Uie most elaborate cx> 
ample of tlie style which 
became universal during 
King Manoel’s reign. Up 
to the springing of the arch 
the d(x>r might pass for a 
fine piece of French work 
of the fiftec'iith conturv. 
hut above the wliole be¬ 
comes an elaborate mass of 
luuiging and intertwining 
moulding, which, Uiougb it 
is clearly roUted to such 
a doorway as tliat of the 
chapel of the I'Diversity of Coimbra and to Spanish work os seen in some windows at Sala¬ 
manca, hiu yet a distinctly Indian effect. Higher up the younger Matheiis Fernandes began 
to build eight moat curiously Isuided and aliafted piers, which, as a German writer iioints out, 
are not unlike the great minaret at fbdhi called the Kutub: lictwoen these were to be ciglit 
large windows. But it is inside tliat the most remarkable omameutation is to be seen. 
AI>ove King Duarte’s seven arches and the great doorway runs an elaborate architrave friexe 
and cornice with a very Indian cresting of hudlike forms tied together in twos, while lietwcen 
the windows are moot curious niches and bonds of carving. 

Unfortunately King ManocI changed his mind and preferred to bo buried in his new 
monastery of Belem, so that the chapel was left unfinished ; and though his son, John III., 
brought Jo&o de Caatilbo from Thoniar, he did little, and that in quite a different style! 
The chapel has remained unfinished to this day, and we arc left to wonder what sort of roof 
it was to have. Proiiably some kind of dome with the eiglit piers carried up into spires. 

Wliile ^fatheun Fernandes was working at the Capellaa Imparfeitos he and his son also 
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con8e<iuence built the Dominican monastery of Batalha, or Battle. All the writers whom I 
ha\*e read on the subject say that the remarkable likeness Batalha bears to York Minster 
must be due to the King’s marriage with Philippa of Lancaster. You will admit on seeing 

the church that Batalha and York are 
as unlike as any two contemporary 
churches can be. The plan of the 
church [fig. fi] is just like what we have 
seen at Kvora, except that there is no 
lantern ; in short, there is no feature 
that can be ascriited to any particular 
country; so I think we may conclude 
that the first architect, AfTonso Domin- 
gues, if he did travel in France and 
Germany, came back rather confused 
with what he had seen, and evolved the 
very curious tracery out of his own 
head. If there is anything French 
about the building it may be due to his 
assistant and successor, Huguet, who, 
from his name, must have been a Frenchman. Tlie west front has a fine door with curiously 
early-looking figmes on the tympanum. Above the panelled tracery, in which a German 
writer has seen English Perpendicular, comes an extraordinary window, and higher ni» more 
panelling, and then an elaborate i)arapet at the end of the Hat roof. To the south is the 

cliapel of the founder, a 
S4]uare lit by curious win¬ 
dows, with on octagon in 
the middle supporting a 
lantern, which is said once 
to have had an open-work 
spire. The aisle windows 
of three lights are very tall, 
and spoilt by the insertion 
of elalwrate wooden tracer}’ 
to hold pieces of hideous 
blue, green, and red glass, 
'rhe south transept has a 
very curious door which 
looks as if it l>cIongs to 
the twelfth century, with a 
large window above, 'riie 
chnpter-housc belongs to 
the original design, and is 

, , , , »great room, about 60 feet 

square, with an clalwrate stone vault which seems to have hardly sufficient support 
The refectory to the west of the main cloister was begun at the same time. It is a verv- 
plain room with a barrel vault. The main cloister, also begun by King Jooo, was not 
tinisheil till about one hundreil years later. Inside, the nave is veiy high and much simpler 
than one would have exiiected from Uie outside. The windows of the chancel still, fortumitely 
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retain Uieir old glass, the only glass in the country which has survived the French invasion. 
Under the octagon of the Founder’s Chapel, which has highly stOted and cuHi>ed arches, lie 
King JoSo and Queen PhUippa on a high plain tomb, while along the south wall are buried 
four of their sons, including Prince Henry the Navigator. DuarU-, or Edward. King Joao’s 
successor, began to build himself a much finer chaiiel to the east of the church, a great 
octagon, ovfir 70 feet across, with seven apsidal chapels opening off it. He died after a 
short reign of five years before the seven chaiiels had been vaulted, and his son, 
Affbnso \ ., was too much taken up with wars in Africa to carry on the work. How this 
cha|)el WM intended to be joined on to the church there is nothing to show, for the space 
between it and the church was built over by King Manoel in the first years of the sixteenth 
century. Of the original building there remain the seven large chapels with the ciisped 
arches opening into them and tlie six small ones between, and so it remained till the reign of 
King Manoel, who employed Matheus Fernandes to finish it. He began by building the 
entrance hall across the 
east end of the church, 
with its two remarkable 
windows and the wonderful 
doorway into the chapel. 

This was all finished by 
150H. This great doorway 
is the most elaborate ex¬ 
ample of the style which 
liecamc universal during 
King Manoel’s reign. Up 
to the springing of the arch 
tlie door might pass for a 
fine piece of French work 
of the fifteenth centuiy, 
but above the whole be¬ 
comes an elaborate moss of 
hanging and intertwining 
moulding, which, tliough it 
is clearly relatetl to such 
a doorway as that of Uie 
chapel of tlie University of Coimbra and to Spanish work a.s seen in some windows at Sala¬ 
manca, has yet a distinctly Indian effect. Higher up the younger Matheus Fernandes began 
to build eight most curiously banded and shafted piers, which, as a German writer points out, 
are not unlike the great minaret at Delhi called the Kutub: between these were to be eight 
large windows. But it is inside that the moat remarkable ornamentation is to be seen. 
Above King Duarte’s seven arches and the great doorway runs an elaborote architrave frieze 
and cornice with a very Indian cresting of hudlike forms tied together in twos, while between 
the windows are most curious niches and bands of carving. 

Unfortunately King Manoel changed his mind and preferred to be buried in bis new 
monastery of Belem, so that the chapel was left unfinished ; and though his son, John lU., 
brought Joao de Castilho from Thomar, he did little, and that in quite a different style. 
The chapel has remained unfinished to this day, and we are left to wonder what sort of roof 
it was to have. Probably some kind of dome with the eight piers carried up into spires. 

Wliile Matheus Fennuides was working at the Cai)ellas Imparfeitos he and his son also 
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finished the great cloister by filling in 
the winilowa with most original and 
elaborate tracery. Three different 
kinds are used: the first, a kind of 
1 ‘laborate reticulation, not unlike the 
cresting of the Capellas Iroparfoitas; 
another, a different form of reticula¬ 
tion, used in the narrower comer 
openings with a kind of cross intro¬ 
duced into the larger openings; and 
lastly, an elaboration of the lost with 
more freely vegetable forms, and the 
cross (»f the Order of Christ in the 
middle. 

The new parish church at Thomar 
was built by King Manoel. as we can 
tell by the armillary sphere which 


apiMtars on nearly all his buildings, and so must date from the first twenty years of the 
sixteenth century. The west front is not unlike that of a church of Santarem, but has a 
much more native look, while the siiire is quite unlike anytliing French. 

The pulpit shows little trace of Ilenais- 
sance or Eastern form, though it must be of 
the same date as several strange things in 
the Knights’ church on the hill above. King 
Monoel's sphere, wliich stood out on one side, 
has been broken off, leaving the arms of 
Portugal and the cross of the Order of Christ 
on two otlier sides. 

I have already said that in 1160 the 
Templars settled at Thomar. They soon left 
the low-lying ground and built a great castle 
on a hill across the river, and at the same 
time a church. This church, i>egun in 1162 
by the Grand Master, Gualdim I’aes, is of the 
regular Templar form, aixtcen-sided, with a 
small octagon containing tho altar in the 
middle. It is all fortified, and with tlie castle 
witljhtood a great siege in 1190. when on 
enormous Moslem army crossed over from 
Morocco. Tho 'roraplars wore siippresst'd in 
1309 and King Diniz founde*! the Order of 
Christ to take their place, endowing it with 
most of the lands which the Templars had held. 

Another change took place in 1523, when 
King Jo&o Ill. turned tho military knights into 
monks. .After tho church tlie oldest part is the 
cemetery cloister built by Prince Henry the 
The capitals, winch ore not unlike those- at Batalha, confirm the date, 
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though the form and construction are more like the twelfth century. King Manoel was 
Grand Master before he became King, and finding the church too small he in 1493 employed 
Joao de Castilho to bufid a nave on to the west side of the Templars' church. This is of three 
bays, with a raised choir occupying the two western bays and a chapter-house under the choir. 
The entrance is on the sonth side of the eastern bay, and like the great south door at Helem, 
built a few ^ears later by .loSo, shows, with a generally Gothic design, a mixture of classic 
detail. It seems that Joao de Castilho planned the whole nave, but going to Lisbon to carry 
out the monastery of Belem left the execution of the carving to Ayres do Quintal, who worked 
out the details in a most extraordinary manner, covering the western bay and the west front 
with very strange naturalistic forms. The 
interior of tlie 1 emplar church had been deco¬ 
rated already with late Gothic ornament in 
gilded stucco and with Flemish-looking paint¬ 
ings by Olivet of Ghent, who also carved the 
fine choir stalls burned by the French for fire¬ 
wood in 1810. It is on the round turrets and 
the chapter-house window that the most 
curious ciTorts of Ayres do Quintal are seen. 

While the other buttresses end in late Gothic 
pinnacles, these turrets are finished in a way 
quite unlike anything else: below these tup.s 
are bands like knotted tree-trunks, and below 
again a great belt and buckle, apparently 
holding a sort of tasstlcd fringe. 'Die west 
window of the chapter-house is indescriliablc 
from the cross of the Order of Christ at the 
top to the figure said to l>e a portrait of 
Ayres at the bottom: it is a mass of twisted 
and knotted carinng, wliilc inside the jambs 
are even more extraordinary. By 1509 the 
Portugoose bad already made great conquests 
in India, and it seems reasonable to believe 
tliat these extraordinary forms were l)orrowed 
from India; and as, if they were really not 
carved till after Joao dc Castilho wont to 
Belem in 1522, Ayres cannot have carried 
them out till after that date, that gives plenty of time for Indian ideas to have lieen 
imiKirtcd, 

In 1523 the Order of Christ was made a monastic instead of a military order, and this 
entailed great additional building which Joao de Castilho came back to cart)* out. Meanwhile 
he must have quite changed his style, for his new work here is even more free of Gothic 
feeling than is Belem. He built the two great galleries with cells opening off them, and four 
of the eight existing cloisters, all in a kind of French Kenaissance. The galleries are covered 
with wooden barrel-roofs, and where they cross is a very elegant little chapel. He also began 
the cloister to the south of the church in 1540, but left it quite unfinished when he retired 
ten years later, fifty-seven years after he liad begun the nave of the cliurcb. Next year, in 
1551, it was begun again by Diogo de Torralva in fully developed classic, and finished in l.’JSO 
after the accession of Philip of Spain. Except the great chapter-house begun by Dom 
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^laiiocl and never finished, most of the rest of the groat mass of building is eighteenth 
century and i)oor. 

The monastery’ of Sta. Cruz at Coimbra was founded by the first Portuguese kiug in the 
twelfth century, but entirely rebuilt by King Manoel. The church consists of a broad nave 
danked by cliapels, a chancel, and a Iwge monks’ gallery at the west end. The west front is 
peculiar. A very large door below, somewhat blocked up in the eighteenth century, is sur¬ 
rounded by partly Gothic and partly classic pinnacles and niches, and has above it a large 
round-headed window, which lights the choir gallery. The top is fiat and is danked by 
octagonal turrets which grow out of square bases. 

Inside, besides two very fine tombs to the first two kings, is a pulpit carved by John of 
Rouen, with the four doctors of the Latin Church sitting in niches, and between them, above 
the cardinal virtues, and below the prophets of the Old Testament. In the high choir are 

some very fine stalls carved and gilt, probably 
by Olivcl of Ghent. Each seat has Dom 
Manool's sphere at the back. 

The chapel of the University of Coimbra 
was originally the palace cha|)el, and most have 
been built about the same time. Its doors and 
windows are very characteristic of the less 
elaborate work of the latest Gothic period, and 
show by the interlacing of their mouldings 
where Matheus Fernandes got the idea for the 
“ great arch to the Ca])ellas Iinparfeitas at 

Batalha. 

The church of St. Francis at Evora is 
another work of Dom Manool’s, but quite unlike 
the rest. Built like the cathedral of granite, it 
is verj’ plain and severe. The west front has 
a large i>orch in front opening to the street by 
five horseshoe arches, with behind a charac¬ 
teristic doorway adorned with Manoel’s sphere; 
and above a large segmental headed window 
, , . ., . , . with a kind of Perpendicular traceiy*. Inside 

the dmreh lias a wide nave with tile-hned chapels and a sort of Welsh groined vault. To 
counter., the thrust ot tto fault, the outer .all. ot the chupele «e curried up to the 
..me hewht «. the tuner, the .puce between beutg vaulted in some way. », that the nave Iim 

praetieall} DO wind,... except the large one over the porch and a small one over the chancel 
arch and two over the transept chapels. . cnancci 

We now come to the monastery of Belem, founded in April, L-iOO, by Dom Manoel in 
honour of ^ asco da Gama’s du^verics. Tlie first architect was Boutaca, who laid Uie g^er^ 

plan of the buildmg. but very httle was done till aAer Manoel’s death, when, in 16’22, loio de 
Castilho was summoned from Thomar. Joao ue 

church consists of a nave, about 77 feet wide by 105 feet long, of three aisles all 
over M feet high; a transept without aisles and measuring 9,5 feet by 66 feet; two tran’sent 
chapels and a later cliatu^l. To the north Ues a two-storie.! cloister with ref;;^^/^ 
house, and sacristy, and to tlie west the undercroft of the dormitory, 607 feet lone 

The chief entrance is to the middle of the south side, and is something like^the door at 
Thomar. but much larger and more eUborate. In each bay to Uic right a^d left U aTrg! 
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round-headed window with elaborate mould¬ 
ings, while round the whole church runs a 
band of carnng. Next the big window to the 
west comes a bay with two windows — one 
above the other, to light the choir gallery and 
the chapel l>elow — and then one of the in¬ 
tended western towers, now finished with a 
dome built about thirty years ago, instead of 
the original low spire. The west door, which 
is very carious, was intended to be below a 
larged vaulted porch, which was either never 
built or has fallen. 

The whole nave has an elaborate parapet, 
which is not carried round the transepts. 
Inside a choir galler}- fills in the space between 
the towers and the first bay l>eyond, and has 
in it some good early Renaissance stalls. The 
four columns of the nave are only about 4 feet 
thick aud must be about 60 feet high, with 
an elaborate stone vault to carry. Those 
between the nave and transept arc about 
twice as thick, like the others carved to the 
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very top,*and have even more to do, as the vault 
of the transept has a span of 6.5 feet. The 
thick north wall is pierced by small confes¬ 
sionals opening alternately from the cloister 
and the churcli. The transept chapels were 
somewhat altered below to make room for royal 
tombs, and the chancel was rebuilt b)' Diogo 
do Torralva in 1551, the year after Jofto de 
Castilho resigned. 

The lower cloister was finishe4l in 1544, 
and is singularly elaborate. The buttresses 
are all covered with carvings and are united by 
small vaults, which help still further to shade 
the cloister walk. Tlie upiicr cloister is lighter 
and more open, and has l)een lately restored 
by adding the small arches. 

The rofectorj’ is a fine large vaulted room 
lined with tiles; the chapter-house is now un¬ 
fortunately blocked up by a large tomb, but has 
a curious apse at the end. Tlie sacristy has a fine 
vault supported by a lieautifully carved column. 
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The Tower of SSo Vicente stands not far from the monastery on a sandbank now anite<l 
to the mainland by gasworks. It was also built by Dom Manoel. and from it Vasoo da Gama 
started on his journey which led him round the Cape to India. 

\i I^lace at Cintra stands in a lovely situation below steep hills still crowned by 

.Moomh fortili(»tions and occupies the site of a Moorish palace. King JoSo, the buUder of 
ilatama, wmetimes lived there, but most of what we now see was due to Dom Manoel, who 
was bom there, De added a wing with windows like those of the University Chapel at Coimbra, 
and ^vo several of the h^ls splendid wooden ceUings. The finest is the Sola dos Escudos, 
w <^led from the amis with which the roof is itainted. Its walls are lined with fine tiles. 
.\nother is the Siila dos Cysnos, or Swans, which has below some curious Moorish-looking 
^ecn and white tiles. The chapel is still more Moorish, and the kitchen like that at Alcobaca 
hM two huge conical chimneys like church spires. As the iialace is inhabited by Uie Queen 
Jlow^er, 1 could only have a qmck walk through it and had no time to examine it carefully. 

The great hall of the University at Coimbra has also a good example of these hi ph 
coffered roofs. ** 

Ihe ^t buUi^ of which I am going to speak is the church of Sao Vicente de Fora in 
Lisbon—the only church in the town which was not shaken to pieces in 1765, when it only 
Iwt its dome. It was built in 1690 from designs either of an Italian, Tenti, who built many 
sirailw churches for Philip, which have suffered more, or by a pupU of his, .Toao Tinouco. The 
church IB buUt of l)eautiful white Umestone, and looks very fine standing high np a steep hill 
Bide wvered with brown roofed houses. The plan is of a nave, about 36 feet wide, with 
chapels, transepts, and chancel with square-ended choir behind; between each chapel are two 
pilasters with good capitals, a kind of Corinthian with two arrows crossed; these curry a Doric 
corau^, which, by corlnilling out the triglyphs over the chapels, is carried round the whole 
choTch withont a break, and ai>ove is a coffered barrei^vault. 

•I attempt at Itah'an classic the Portuguese seem to have gone back to a 

wild Mu^rance which covered all their Uter buildings wiUi a profusion of ill-arranged classic 
detail, often picturesque but never worth very much. 
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CHRONICLE 

THE JUNE EXAMINATIONS. 

The Prriiminery; aewly registered Probationers. 

Tbo Preliminary Examination, qualifying for 
Prvbationerthip BJ.B.A., was held in Loi^on and 
the undonncntioned provincial centres on the 7th 
and Hth June. Of the total number entered — viz. 
2ol—5H were exempted from sitting, and the 
remaining 103 a-otv examined, with the following 
results: — 


X amber 

Omtfs K<amliwl rMoil Arirgiital 


London 



84 


61 


33 

Bellast 



8 


3 


0 

Birmingham 



9 


8 


1 

Bristol 



13 


10 


3 

Cardiff. 



9 


5 


1 

Exeter. 



4 


8 


I 

Glasgow 



5 


4 


1 

Liverpool . 



4 


3 


3 

Leeds . . 



31 


18 


0 

Manchester . 



10 


13 


8 

Newcastle 



15 


11 


4 

York . 



5 


S 


0 


193 14.3 50 

The passed candidates, with thoee exempted— 
201 altogether—have been registered as Proba> 
tioners. The following are their names and 
addresses;— 

ADAMS: Maarioe Spencer Bowe; 1 Morlboroutth CreaoenI, 
Bedford Park, CbUwick [St. Panl’i School. W. Ken- 
■ingtoo]. 

AITKEN: Andrew Danakine: 2 Fonyth Street. Airdrie, 
N3. [Morfm: Moure. Thoa. Djrkm A Itohertaoou 
ALLEN: Ernest George; Sunnycrolt. Gordon Uoad, 
S. Woodford lUasUr : Mr. i. Williams Dunford]. 
ALLFREE: Percy Bcfrinald Henry; 01 Myddeltca S<|uare, 
Clerkenwell. E.C. IMiutm Mr. Peters]. 

ASHLET: Joseph Denby; Woodville, Sneyd Park, Bristol 
[Masttr *: Messnu W^ter 8. IVul * and James *J. 
BAOENOCB: Honry Simo; 60 Warrington Road. New- 
oastleon-Tyne [Motfers: Messrs. Badenoch A Bmcc]. 
BAIRD: George Boag; ISS Oroenhead Street. Bridgeton, 
Olaegow [JUdtfrrs: Mesara. James Salmon* A Son]. 
BAKER: Charles Henry: “Gwalia.” 3S Clifton Road. 
Kingstoo-on-Thamcs [Masters: Messrs. Carter* A 
Ashworth *]. 


RAMFOBD: Frederick Noel; SS Bulwet Road, Leyton- 
stone, Essex [Masfer: Mr. E. L. Lutyens], 

B ARRA CXAHTGH : WUltam; Rothesay Villa, Victoria 
Street, Banuley [Masters: Messrs. Wade A Tamer]. 

UABROW ; Joseph Benson ; 30 East Mount, Banvw.in. 
Furness [Ma§ler; Mr. W. Moss Settle *]. 

BARTON: Francis James t 4 King Stinare, Bridgwaior. 
Somerset [Matten: Messrs. Samson * A Cottam *}. 

BATALHA-REIS : Victor Cinatti; SdSLQuintin Avenne, 
Netting Hill, W. [Unirertity College School, l^ndon]. 

B. kUSOR : Thomas l*aol t 9S Mawson Road, Cambridge. 

BEER : Victor ; 0 Allington Road, SoathviUe. Bristol 

[ U(utfr »: Messrs. La Trobe * A Weston *J. 

BENTLEY: Sydney George; Mona Terrace, Faraley, near 
Leeds [Master: Mr. A. Sharp;. 

RIBBECK : Vernon Hall; Cottingbam, Hall. Yorks [BoU 
GfAmmAr Schools 

DIRMtNQHAM: Alfred Emcet; Cliff Lodge, Northdown 
.\venoe, Clittonrllle. Margste [ Heme Hoase School], 

BOLAM: Jamee Ernest: Bowland Terraco, Blaydon-on- 
Tyne, eo. Durham [MatUrt : Meesn. Mould A TaakerL 

BOLTON: Thomas Henry; 8 Oriental Terrace, Waaley 
Road, Armley, Leeds {ihuttri ; Messrs. HuwdiU * A 
Howdili;. 

UOCTCUERt Chsrles Geoffrey; 01 Enid Street, 83. 
[Masters; Messrs, T. Hamilton Crasrford A George 
Jack]. 

BRADDOCK : Thomas ; 74 Haydons Park Road, tVimhle- 
don, Surrey [Master; Mr. H. W. Braddock]. 

BRAZIER : Fi^eiick Henry; Femside, New Road, Wind¬ 
sor [Master: Mr. J, Saxon Snell], 

BRIERLEY : Reginald Butler: 37 Conduit Boad, Bedford 
[Masters: Messrs. C. C. Msitows * A Grocock]. 

BRISTOW : Christopher: 310 Gipsy Road, West Norwood, 
.S3. [.Vaster : Mr. Frank T. Verity *]. 

BRYAN; George Albert ; 113 KnighUbridge, 8.W. [Poly, 
technic Arohitectnral School]. 

BULLOCK: Arthur Gordon; 10 Woodland Boad, New 
Southgate [ita*teri Mr. F. L. Pearson *J. 

BULLOCK : John Fwigar; Hillside, Wsllon Park. Clere- 
don, Somenel [Channel View School, ClevadonJ. 

BURGESS: Jamas Selby; “Enmore." Hillcrest Road. 
Aeton Hill, W. [Ma*Uri Mr. C. Stanley Peach*]. 

BUSH: Frederick thwaites; S Ella Rood, Crouch Hill, 
N. [Master: Mr. K. O. Hammond.'. 

CALVERT : Cltarles Henry; 18 Low Pavement, Nottingham 
[Masters: Messrs. A. R. Calvart A William R. Olure*]. 

CAREY: Jamee; 58 Penimtd Boad, Shepherd's Bush, W, 

C. YRTBR: Harold; Hollycomba Farm, Liphook, Hants 

[Master: Mr. H. T. Keatesj. 

CLARKE : Albeit John Hamilton ; Dromore, co. Down, 
Ireland [Master: Mr. Roome}. 

COCK: Roland Henry Lsebreioh ; 3 Tregimler Rood. The 
Boltons, S.W, [Tonbridge School}. 

COLE: Charles B^ph; 50 High Street, Exeter, Devon 
[Matter : Mr. Charles Cole]. 

OOtiLINOWOOD : Richard Is>rd: tSelwyn Avenue, Rich- 
mund. S-W. [Master; Mr. F, W. Dixon]. 

COOPER: Fieduiek Seymour: 18 Wiliiaro Street, Heme 
Bay [Master: Mr. B. Meesenger*]. 

CORE : Frederick Cbaiiee; 48 Northumberland Place, 
Bays water. 

CORNWELL: Arthur Redfem: 4C Lichfield Street, 
Hanley. Staffs [UatUri Mr. Harry Burgess). 

CORKIQALL; David Janies: School House. Duffus, 
Elgin [Jtiuter; Mr. John Wittet;. 

COUSINS: Lancelot Victor; Taunton School, Taunton. 

COX: Cyril Diodati; -30 Loftus Road, Shepbord'a Bush, 
W. [Master: Mr. Walter Oraree*]. 

CRAWSHAW: Thomas Herbert; 47 Uawber Bead, 
Bomaley [Bolmile's Uranunar School, Barnsley]. 

CRICHTON : Charles Kennaway; 83 King Street. Perth 
[Moifsrs: Messrs. Menart A Janrie]. 
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CBOMIE: Robert : 80 Sitters Atcdu*. Lavender Hill, S.W. 

[Sir Waller St, John’s School, Battersea], 

CRUSH ; John Arnold : 76 Evcrsleijth Road, Lavender 
Hill, 8 .W, [HoMter : Mr. H. A. Woodingloo •]. 
DAVIES: Joseph Charles; LaoreU. Pontrenoth, Morrislon, 
8 . Wales [J/os/er: Mr. Charles Thomas], 

DAW SON ; Howard Day; 40 Osprinxe Road. Faversham 
[Matitr : Mr. W. O. Dawson], 

DAWSON ; William Frederick : 80 Spencer Place, Round- 
hay Road. Leeds [Giguleswick Grammar School!. 
DAWSON; Willtam Roberta; Waterloo House, Giiiiml tar 
Road, Halifax [Hosiers: Memrs. R. Horsfall & Son). 
DENMAN : John t^opold; ft Clifton Terrace, Brighton 
.'Hosiers: Messrs. Denman A Matthews]. 

DIXON : Isaac ; End House. Garrooyle Road. Wavertree, 
Liverpool [Hosier; Mr. J. Clarke*]. 

DONALDSON ; Frank ; Bedford I.srdrre, Bishop Auckland 
[Ututeri Mr. J, W. Taylor*]. 

DR.VKE : Francis John ; 66 Vielotia Road South. South- 
sea (HlKh School. A^roath]. 

DRAPER: William Basil Veatnian; lU Campden Bill 
Sqnare, Kensington. W. [.Vosiers: Messrs. Demaine 
A Brierley], 

DYER: Bernard Arnold; 8 St. Peter Street, Hereford 
[Hosiers : Messrs. Oroome* A Bettlngton]. 

KAGAR ; Thomas; Downshire Road. Holywood, Belfast 
[Hosiers : Messrs. Watt A Tullocb *J. 

EATON; Alexander Robert Charles ; 808 Neville Road, 
Forest Gate, E. fElmhnrsI Council School]. 
FAIRWEATHER : John Matthew ; 17 Kiltarney Street, 
Dublin IStiuUr : Mr. R ScottL 
F.ARKAR: Joseph Henry: 68 Avenue Illll. Hatehiils, 
Leeils [Mattfr: Mr. It. Fieliling Farrar*]. 

FARRELL: John; 106 UunUr Street, .Sedney, N S.W. 

rihiUlc SebooU Braidwood, N.S.W.>. 
k.kRROW : George RegitMid; 114x Kingswood Road, 
Clapham Park, 8 .W. [Battersea Polytechnic]. 

KIDLEII : Ernest Gordon; Warren Side, Caversham, 
Oxon. [Hosier; Mr. W. G. Lewton]. 

FITZGERALD! Francis Henry; 847 Minanl Road. 
Hither Green, S.B, [Hosiers; Measrs. Williamson * 
A Inglis •]. 

FltSTKB : Thomas Oliphant ; 65 Argyle Road, Ealing, W. 

f.Vaster: Mr. Eniesl Carritt*]. 

FOWLER: James Aylwin ; Groevenor House. Havelock 
Road, Hastings [Hosiers: Messrs. A. W. Jefferr A 
Sons], 

FULKEB; Francis Bertie; "The Bungalow." Stratford 
Road, Salisbury [Hosier: Mr. Fred. Bath*]. 

GIBRERD : James Vernon; 104 George Street, Croydon 
[.Vnsfers: Measia. Uerney A Son •}. 

GIIISON: Edmund Herbert; 5 Beech Grove, Harrogate 
[Baltiol Honse Sohool, Harrogate], 

GIFFORD: Gordon ; 18 Abereorn Place, St, John's Wood, 
N.W, [Dorchester Grammar School]. 

CULL: William: Summerville Terrace, Sunninglev. near 
I,eeds (Hosier : Mr. W. O. Gill], 

GILLOW ; William Michael ; Brook House, AJdetley 
Edge, Cbrthire [Hosirr; Mr. G. H. Willoughby*]. 
GILMOUR: Thomas Oilehrist : 28 Monleilh Row, Glaa. 
gnw [Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical Col- 
!*««]• 

GL.\ZEflROOK : Charles Nathaniel; 81 Mount Gold 
Knad, PlymiMitb [Matitr: Mr. H. J. SnellL 
UOLD8TKAW : Harold; 48 St. John Street, Hanlev, 
Staffs [Hosier: Mr. W. A. Baynes]. 

GORDON: Cameron: Tlie Park, Harrow-on-tbeHill, 
Middlesex [Harrow Hehool], 

GUADON : Wilfrid George; Lynton Ilnuae, Durham 
[Hosiers : Mesera. Oliver, Le^n, A Wood], 

GKAiLAM: Charles James; " Clithcroe," Rarrowgale 
Road. Chiswick, W. [Hosfers: Meiwrs. Warlmore * A 
Malletl]. 


GREEN : Edward Bodwell; efo MeMrs. Slatyer A Cosh, 
George Street. Sydney. N.RW. Hosiers; Messrs. 
Slatyer A Cosh]. 

GRIE\ E: James, 4 Hallflald Road, Manningham latne, 
Bradford [Hosiers: Messrs. Sydney Mitchell A Wil. 
ton]. 

GURNF-Y ; Charles Frederick; 31 Grimthnrpe Terrace, 
Hradingley. Leeds [Master: Mr. W. Evan Jones]. 
HALL; Herbert William; 84 Sandringham Road, Toe 
Ilrook, Liverpool. 

HANSCOMR; Chruleo Ernest; 73 Jerningham Road, New 
Crt^ 8.E. I Master ; Mr. A. Roberu]. 

HARKKK: Frank Miles; Parkxtone, Dyke Road. Brighton 
; Masters: Messrs. Itenman and Matthews]. 
HARROLD: William Howiemii; Alva, by Alloa, N.B. 

[Masters : Messrs. Kerr A McCulloch*’. 

H.\R\\0<iD; Arnold William; 25 Aberdeen Park, High¬ 
bury. N. [Master: Mr. O. L. Sutcliffe*]. 

HEATH; Samuel TlUey; 87 Albert Road, Blackpool 
^Master: Mr. J. A. LutlallJ. 

HENDERSON: James David: The Anchorage, Berwick- 
upon-Tweed 'Masters: Messrs. Jaa. Stevenson A 
Son;. 

HIGGINS: William Thomas; The Swan, Hanslope, 
Stony Slrslford, Bucks [Masters: MeMrs. Law A 
Harris*]. 

HIOGINSON; Harry Scott; 8 Howard Place, Carlisle 
'Hosier: Mr. Higginson], 

HIRST : Selwyn; School Terrace. Mandeu. Hudclet>lteld 
[Hostcri: Mrasrs. Lunn A KayrsJ. 

HOPKINSON: James Kenyon; 15 Ague Street. Burr, 
Lancs. [Hosier: Mr. Alfred Hopkinson]. 

HORTH: Harold Edwin; Bath Street, Hereford 'Clrde 
House School. Hereford], 

HOSKINO; Thomas SUniev; 68 Coronation Rood 
Bristol [Hosiers: Messrs. La Trobe* A Weston*!. 

HOWE : Wilfred ; 28 West View, Park Road. Barnsley. 

\orks rHosier: Mr. P. A. Hineliliffe]. 

HOYLE: WilfrevI: Cliff Honse. Greenhithe, Kent IKing's 
College Architectural School]. 

HUNOT: Edward La FonUine; Asfee, Burnt Ash Hill. 

lase, S.K. [Master: Mr. Walter Stair]. 

HUNTER: George Edsrard; Wentworth. Gosfortb. New- 
_ casUe-on-Tyne [Chaiterbonse], 
inXI,EY: John Scott; Holyrond, 4 Howard Souare. 

Eaxlhrturne [.Vosirr : Mr. F. O. Cooke], 

ISAAC: William John; 78 Bea^y Street. Warrington 
[Miulrr: Mr. K. P. Sileoek *], 

ISAACS : Robert Macintosh; 50 Gurner Street. Padding- 
j : Mr.G. Sydney Jonee * . 

J.ACKMAN : Frederick; Weybridge Honw, Primley. 

[Mosb^ : Mr. Jamas Newman J. 

JELLEY: Frederick Hirhard ; 14 Henrietta Street, Swan¬ 
sea Rosier: Mr. H. C. Pnrtaraouth]. 

KAre rttwrlas Gordon Bennett; Oriel House. Harpenden, 
Derts [St. Alban ■ Giamniar SchoolL 
KERSHAW; John Victor; Mason's Anns HiHel, Burnley 
J Master : Mr. A. NntCer], 

KEkMEU: Fronk Ernriti; Marine Cottage, Blark Wall 
Hevb, Gorleston, Great Yarmouth ’'.Vaiier' Mr 
Sydney Rivelt], 

fonl Hill [Vrrmont Co11p|(«. Clmpton] 

KID^K: IWd Ix*keU; fRi I*„«low„, Roml, Tot 
Mr. Frank FI. SmeeJ. 

KNktKTT : John Seymour; Mrtchley Cottage. EdglauP.n. 

Rinmngliam [King Edward's High School I. 

LAMSTFIU; Fjlgar; 69 Richmond Terrace. Darwan 
Masters ; Messrs. Samn A Green], 

O'™™ 
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LONODEN : 30l4UiRtide Place, Longaide, Otaagow 

[Xlatten • Mesars. Thomaon. TurabuU. \ I’eacock}. 

LOVELIi ; William OoDlliurn; St. MoriUt, Upper Arenua, 
Eutboume [Eaitboame ODllege]. 

LOW: Albert Victor; 111 Droop Street, Paddington, W, 
[J/aatcr>: Meur*. Gordon* Jt Ounton*]. 

MARCHANT: John George NeaU: 70 Weet Hill Drire, 
ManaOeld [Master: Mr. F. P. Cooki. 

MELADCS: Harr; Howanl; 1 Cecil Roail, RochcHtcr 
[Master: Mr. E. F. Cobb*]. 

MERKIMAN : Harold Ian ; 37 Young Street, Kensington, 
W. iRadle; College]. 

MILNE: Kenneth Herbert; Donington House, Norfolk 
Street, Strand, W.C. [Masters: Mesan. Sills* A Leeds*''. 

MITCHELL; Cecil William; “'Hio Grange," Sbirte;, 
Sontbampton [Masters ; Ueesnt. W. H. Mitchell, Son, 
<t Gulteridge], 

MOLE; Herbert William; 49 Warrington Road. Near- 
caatle.on-T;ne [Masten: Messrs. Hicks * Cliarle- 
wood •], 

MORLEY: Harr;: 6*1 Kpdne; Street, South Kensington, 
S.W. [Master: Professor Beresford Plte •]. 

Mt'NT: Francis E<l«in Si>eneer ; Llnklkld House. 
Fonteno; Road. Balham, 8 .W. IPoljtocbnie, Regent 
Street], 

Mt'RK.\Y; Fnederick Albert; The Hollies, 63 Albert 
Drive. I'ollokthields. Glasgow [Afosters: Messra 
James M. Monro A Son}. 

NF.AVE; Stace; Arthur; Northwood Road, Longueville, 
Svdney, N.S.W. [Masters : Messrs. Kent A Budden *J, 

NKWBERY; Charles Joseph; Forest View, Battle [Tudor 
Hall School, Hawkburst}. 

NICROLL-GARUE'TT : Edward Augustirte ; 69 Eign 
Street, Hereford [Master: Mr. W. W. Robinson], 

NICOL; Walter; " Holuieleigb," 101 Queen’s Road, 

Blackburn [Masters: Messrs. Simpson A Duckworth], 

ODDY : George Reginald; Stone Ixxlge, Nortbowraiii. 
Halifax [Masters: Mesara. Walsh A Nlcholaa]. 

PARKER; Gilbert; St. Stephen's I.<odge, Biuboiirtie, 
Worcester ] Master : Mr. A. Hill Parker *'. 

PARRY: George Herbert; “The l>en " Upper Warling. 
ham, Surrey [Master: Mr. Morvvn Macartney]. 

PEARSON; William Herbert; 63 Westbonme Avenne, 
Hull [.Vaster; Mr. J. M. Dossor *]. 

PE.kRT: Victor Hobart; 5 Beaconsfield Terrace, Gorleslon- 
on> 8 ea, Great Yarmontb [.Vaster: Mr. J, W. 
Cockrill*]. 

PRIE.ST; Francis Ralph; 33 Nightingale Gardens, 
Clapham Common, H,W, [.Vaster*: Meesrs. Spalding* 
& Spalding*]. 

RAWES: Franks Arthur Montague; Aoacia Villa, 
Colleton Green. Exeter [Master: Mr.Harbottle Reed*]. 

REA1>: Walter Stanley; 7 Stanley Gardens, S. Hamp¬ 
stead. N.W. [Master Mr. C. J. Harold Cooper]. 

RICHARDS; Percy; "Ashleo," Howard Rood, South¬ 
ampton i Masters : Meesrs. Herd A Sanders]. 

RICHARDSON : Harry Thurston; “Shiriey,” Handswortli 
Wood, Birmingham [Master: Mr. Owen P. Parsons). 

RICHINGS: Gerald Acland; “Hillside," Walton Park. 
Clevedun [Master ; Mr. F. Bligh Bond*]. 

ROBERTS: Walter William: The Homestead, Court 
House Lane, Maidenhead, Berks [Master : Mr. Harry 
Hutt*]. 

ROBINSON: Howard Martin; The Elms, Coventry [Mill 
Hill School]. 

ROBSON : Bemanl; I Albion Street. Victoria Rood, 
Scarborough [Muster: Mr. J. C. Petch], 

RODGER; Will Ashton; M Conway Road. CardilT 
(Master: Mr. G. K. Hallidar*!. 

ROGERS: John Alfred; 61 Hillfield Road. West Hatnp- 
steatl [Master: Mr. Leslie W. Green*]. 

ROSE; Charles Holland; 11 Endlesham Road, Balliam, 
S.W, [Master ; Mr. John Slater*]. 


Boss: Harrison; Cultra, Belfast [Masters : Messrs. 
Grarme-Watt A Tnlloeh *J. 

BOSS: Hugh Alexander; 114 Godoipbin Road, Shepherd's 
Buxb, W. [Master: .Mr. H. Cbatfeild Clarke], 
SALWEY: Jasper Philip; c|o Messrs. Ravonscrolt, Son, 
A Morris, 83 the Fo^way, Reading. Berks [Masters : 
Measn. Ravenscrolt,* Son, A Morris *]. 

SAULT; Richard Trevor; 177 Hinckley Road, Leicester 
(Wyggestoo School, Leicester). 

BCOTT : James Uaxwill; 64 Redcliffe Road, Sontli Ken- 


aingum, o.>v, | jioMer: air. A. r. naiiour-raul). 
SHEK^CK : Edward Denton ; S6 Egerton Road, 
Withington. nr. Manclieiter [Masters : Messrs. W, 
Johnson A Sons], 

SHIEldi : Nicholas Villar, Famhsm, Allison Road, Rand- 
wick. N.8.W. [.Vastsr : Mr. Geo. W, Durrell *j. 
SIMPSON : Cecil Hamilton ; 16 Woburn Place, Russell 
Square, W.C. : [Masters: Messrs. Mayston* A Eddi- 
son]. 

SINGER: William Henry ; 8 Royal Bnitdings, Penaxth 
[Master: Mr. E. M. Bruce Vaughan *]. 

SMl'TB : Harold Edgar; 3 E<Igbaston Hoad, Balaall Heath, 
Birmingham [Master; Mr. A. Freeman Smith]. 
SMITH: Reginald Field; 38 Albany Street. Hall (Master: 
Mr. John M. Dooor *]. 

SMITH: Robert Gardner Paget: 133 London Boail, 
Rea<ling, Berks [Master: Mr. W, O. Lawton]. 
SOMERSET ; James Herbert; Kersal House, Ksrsal, 
Manchester [Masters : Messrs. Moulds A Porritt]. 
ST ABLER : Arthur Wlllism; I’rospcct Terrace, Shin- 
clifle, nr. Durham [Master; Mr. \Vm. Crosier]. 
STAMFORD: Allred Arthur ; 89 Norwich Street, Cam¬ 
bridge [Masters : Messrs. J. Carter Jonas A Sons]. 
STELFOX; Arthur Wilson ; Oakleigb, Ormsau Park. 

BeWaxt [Master; Mr. W. J. Fennel], 

STUBINOTON ; Wlllism Henry; B<mker's Lee, Cianleigh 
[Master: Mr. E. L. I.unn]. 

SUTCLIFFE: Alexander Keighley; FelliselUIe, Ripley, 
Yorkshire [jroster : Mr. J. M. B. Smetharo]. 

SUTTON ; Cecil Allre<l Leonard ; Ivv Rank, Grove Avenue, 
Southey Street, Notlingliam [Master: Mr. Ernest U. 
Button]. 

HW.AIN: Charles; “Greenwood," Buxton [Masters: 

Messrs. W. Telford Gunson A Son], 

TAYLOR; Edward Alexander; “ Ben Lsdi,” Shirlev Road, 
Wollstonecnift, North Sydney, N.S.W. [Master : Mr. 
J. Burebam Clampi. 

TAYLOR: Samuel Poinlon; 83 Broad Street. Hanlev. 

Staffs [Master: Mr. W. A. Baynes]. 

THOMAS; Gordon; Maes y-gollen, Nketty, R.S.O.. Glam. 

[Master : &Ir. Charlss J. Thomas], 

THOMPSON : Newton Dukinfield; The Avenue, Whrte- 
leafs, Surrey (Uppingham School]. 

TODD; Ernest Victor; County Chambers, Abingdon 
Street. Blackpool f Master : Mr. J. T. Todd]. 

TOM : Nai; 47 Cathedral Road, Cardiff i Masters : Measra. 
James A Moriput], 

TOWERS: John William; 43 Church Road. Lytiiam 
[Master : Mr. T. C. Grimble *■. 

TURNBULL ; Albert; 1 The Oaks, Snnderland [Masters • 
Messrs. W. A T. R. Milbum *]. 

TURNBULL: Fredsrick txiraine; 37 Malvern Street. 
Elswlck Rood. NewcosUe-on-Tyne [Master: Mr. F. W 
Purser]. 

TURNER: William Tmelove; Redbrook, Bamalev 
[Mastrrs : Messre. R. A W. Dixonl ^ 

VERNON : Frederick Austin ; 7 Martell Road. West Dul¬ 
wich, 8.E. [Master : Mr. Horace Field •]. 

WALKER: Henry Coulton; 8 The Poplars, Ulverston. 

Lanes. [Master: Mr. Dean J. Brundrit *]. 

WALTON: Arthur Reginald; 13 Percy Avenue, Culler- 
coats, hitley Bay, R.S.O., Nortbumheriand [Masters • 
Messrs. Liddle A Browne]. 
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WARD; Fnnk OorrinKton; Pornings, Pwk Rood. BiutiaM 
lilatlfr: Mr. H. Wmrd •]. 

WARD: Sidnry James; 17 Abington Avenae, North* 
ampton [iiasUr: Mr. T. DyerJ. 

WEBSTER ! Frank Coutts ; Hennon Cottage, Broughtj 
Ferry, Scotland [MatUr: Mr. Robert Keith ]. 
WEBSTER : William Roas; t hoeebery Street. Aberdeen 
lUoMtfr: Mr. R. O. WlUon •]. 
tt KLFORD ; Arthur : 87 Mapeehoiy Road, Bixmdesbarr, 
N.W. Mattfr: Mr. E J. May}. 

WIIITEINU : lUebard Henry ; Union Road, BeTerley, 
East Yorke [Morter; Mr. B. 8. JaeobaL 
WHITELAW : Jauiea; 51 St. Andrews Dr., PoUok- 
shields, Glasgow \ilatUr ; Mr. Alexander Skirringl. 
tMOZELL: Norman; 249 Park Road, Barnsley, Yorks 
[MoMter; Mr. O. T. Brown]l 

WILKS : John; 22 Bridge Road, Stockton oii-Teee 
[Orammar Hehool, Stockton-on-Tees}. 

WIIXIaMS : Edwartl Sidney; Taunton School. Tannton 
[Taanloo School]. 

WILLMAN ; Jolin Henry; “ Merrivale," Northampton 
Road, Wellingborough [Miuten : Meaars. Shaiman Jc 
Archer]. 

WILSHEIHE : Reginald Sltarman; Ctaren Houke. 

Prineesa Road, Ijcioestrr [Eastbourne College]. 
WILSON : Denit Mcdland; Riven Lodge, Harpenden. 

R.S.O.. HetU [A. A. Day School]. 

WILSON : Ralph; 17 Creaaingham Road. Lewisham. SR. 

[Masters : Meoen. Thomas Dinwiddy* A Sons]. 
WILSON : William Hardy; Emu Street,Burwood, Sydney, 
N.8.W. (Master*: Messrs. Kent A Builden *}. 
WINGROVK : George Christopher; Bow, Durham 
[Masters : Messrs. Cackett * A Buma Dick]. 
WINTERSGILL; Gerald Walker: 17 Ayresome Grange 
Road, MiddUebrough [Masters: Meaan. Moore A 
Archibald]. 

WOOD: Arthur Stewart; M Redcliffe Road, South Ken- 
alngtofl, S.W. [Master: Ur. J. A. Ogg Allan]. 
WORUOW; Frederick : Maida Villa, Snake* Lane. 

Woodford. Essex [Master; Mr. W. H. Duffleld*]. 
WRIGHT : Walter Harold; R5 Culvert Rood, Battervea 
Park Hoad. Battereca. S.W. [Sir Waller St John's 
School], 

YOUNG ; James Reid ; Rathvama, Chichester Park. 
Antrim Road. Bellaal fJ/astfrt: Uesera. Young A 
Mackenxie]. 

YOUNG: Norman Leslie ; ISirk Honse, Boyton, nesr 
Oldham, lotncs. [Muster : Mr. T. W. Hooley *]. 

TIm tstwU iMtmbcr* at III* liwtttiit*. 

The Intermediate : newly lettered Students. 

Tho Intcniioduito Exaniioitlion, qualUjing for 
StudfnUkip li.l.B.A., sms beid io Ijondon and 
the undermentioned provincinl centres on the 7th, 
Hth, 9th and 10th Jane. Oiiu liiindreil and forty* 
three candidate were exaininml, with the following 


naiulU:— 

Cviiirv 
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lUamUiMl 
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London 

. . 100 . 

47 
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. IS 

10 
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Manchester . 

. 11 . 

8 
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Newcastle . 
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Tho successful candidates, who have tieen registered 
as Students, are as follows, tho names being given 


in order of merit, as placet! hj tho Board of 
Examiners:— 


SMITH: John Myrtle [Probati<m$r 1899]; 8 Trafalgar 
Square, Cbalaea, 8.W, [MatUr: Mr. James S. Gib¬ 
son*]. 

THORP; Ralph Windsor [/Vobotioiwr 1901]; Chsilrote, 
Burton Crescent Headingley, Leeds [Matter; Mr. 
William H. Thorp *]. 

RICHARDS: Harold Beckwith [Probationer 1008]; R.E. 
Office. Buttevant eo. Cork [Matter: Mr. Alex. Me- 
Gibbon •]. 

BECK; John Jackson [1‘nbationrr 1901]; “ Invereak,” 
Thome Road. Doncaster [MaeUrt: Meosrs. Athron A 
Beck. 


rKHtutar: John TUomas [Pmeotsoner 1903]; 13 Stud- 
land Street. Hammersmith, W. (Mattert: Messrs. 
BoQmiru * A AitohUon *1. 

WATSON: Bryan [Pro6aiion4r IWl]; 3 RomIU Plaor, 
North Shields [Mailer: Mr. J. Walton Taylor*]. 

CONSTABLE: Vernon [Probotio«er 1902]; Femdene 
Cottage, Comhill Street, Springbum, Glasgow 
[Masters; Messrs. James Salmon * Sc Son A Gillespie}. 

WARREN: Percy Francis [Probationer 1901]; Monl- 
petlirr Rouse, Clarendon Road, Norwich [Master: 
Mr. George J. Skipper *]. 

PERKINS : (^1 Henry [Prubattonsr 1899]; St Kilda. 
Wokingham. Berks [Master: Mr. Fred 'T. Beck]. 

WOBMAId); Harry [Pnibatsoner 1902i; 2K St Loke'a 
Bead. Reeston HUL Leeds [MatUr: Mr. W. S. Braitb- 
waite). 

BLUHM : (Juentln Mangnall [/'roba/itmer 1902]; Glencoe, 
St Anne’s-on-the-Sea. Lancashire [Matter ; Mr. 
Edward Hewitt*}. 

BLANC: Louis [Probationer 1887]: 10 Wharfedale Street, 
Earl’s Court, 8.W. [Master Mr. Hippulyte J. Blanc *1. 

MATHESON ; Kenneth William [fVobatiower 1908]; 
“Orcadia," Goollon Koad, Ch^n, N.E. [Master: 
Mr. Leonard V. Hunt *]. 

FAIRHEAD : Herbert Allan [Probotsoner 1008]; River¬ 
side. Enfield, N. [MatUr: Mr. Arthur W. Cooluey *]. 

RHODES: Thomas Herbert; [Probationer 1000]; 
“ Eamont.” Shaftesburr Avenue, Roumihay, Leeds 
[Mmtert Hr. H. Ascongb Chapman * > 

MAKINS; Clifford Copeman [Prnbatioiier 1908}; West- 
thorae. Harrow [Matter: Mr. W. D. Carob *]. 

HEPBURN: James Mllliam [Probationer 19021; 21 
Cla\-eiton Street, S.W. [Master: Mr. E. Vincent 
Harris *]. 

OLIVER: Bruoe William [Probationer 1002]; Bridge 
End. Bam«Uple [Master; Mr. W. C. Olireri. 

RILEY: William Henry [Probationer 1908]; 98 St 
Savionr’s Road. Leicester [Matter: Mr, Frank Sealoi 

WADE : Charles Paget (Probationer 1902J; Elmsley. Yox- 
ford, Suffolk [Mattert : Measn. Bissbopp A Cantley], 

MOR1.AND: Geoffrey [Probationer 1901]; 78 Morhind 
[ •Master : Mr. Arthur Keen •]. 

HOBSON : Joseph Reginald [Probationer 1901}; Clevedon. 
Main Roml. New Eltham. 8.E. [Matter: Mr. Alfred 
Conder •[. 

SPENCE; Herbert Marshall [/Vobotioner 1902]; Rank 
House. North Shields [Masters: Memis. Liddla A 
Browne}. 

FOSTER ; Reginald Charles (Probationrr 1900]; Newton 
nou«e, fgmgbton, Essex [Matter: Mr. If. Tooley *]. 

CLARK: Duncan Walter [Probationer 1902]; 7 Sion 
Twickenham [Matter : Mr. Howard Goodby]. 

HOLT: Harold Gay [Probationer 19011; ,84 Chorlcy New 
[Master : Messri Cu^iffe A mi^ *]. 

MARWICK: TbomaaCraigie [Probationer 1898i; 43 York 
Place, Edinburgh [Matter : Mr. T. P. Marwick *1. 

SPILLER: Rs^nald George [Probatitmer 18991; “Hat 
field.” Taunton, Somerset [Moster : Mr. F. W. Roberts] 
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SUBMAS : John Boigcsa TProbationtr 1902]; 10 Yew 
Tree Boad, E<l(;butoo, Binuionhus 'Uculrrt : Meesra. 
C. Whilwell A Sonl. 

JAMES: John Milton IProba/itmer 1909]; e/o Mexxra. 
8. J. Wilde d Fry, Booletard Clumbers. Weston- 
•apcr-Mar« ;Jif<u(er: Mr. 8. J. Wilde,. 

SMITH : Stephen Percy, B.A. Oxon. [JV^/ioner lOOS] ; 
c/o S. E. Smith. Eeq.. 12 Sooth Parade. Leeds f Jl/asler ; 
Mr. S. E. Smith *]. 

STONE: George Miurison [Proimtitmer 1900]; The 
Channtry, Toxlord. NotU [JUiurer; Mr. H. H. Dunn •!. 

C.ABDEK: Artbnr Alfred [JVo^fioner 1898'; 4 The 
Chase. Clapham Common. 8.W. [Jj/oMer; Mr. Hamp¬ 
den W. I*ratt*]. 

nODDEB: Erie Edwin r/>rD6(ifvmrr 1908]; 10 White¬ 
hall Boad, Thornton Heath, Surrey [Matirr: Mr. O. 
F. Carter]. 

BBICKNELL: Thomas Mortitnore (Preta/ioner 1003]; 
92 Bichmond Gardens, Shepherd’s Bush Green, W. 
fMosier: Mr. Albert U Guy •]. 

DALBYMPLE : Hugh Alexander iProdalumer 1908]; e/o 
Rllis, 44 Leamington Terrace. Edinburgh fMaster: 
Mr. Marham]. 

ADAMS; Henry Kuslace li'roAa/Ktxer 1002]; 1G2 Brix- 
ton Boad, Brixton, S.W, [Master; Mr. John Glenn]. 

BAIBD: William [iVobafioner 1002]; 07 Gower Street, 
W.C, [King’s College, London]. 

CUBEY : Joseph Berkeley [iVoiaftoner 1000]; 25 Osborne 
Avenue, South Shields [ifatter; Mr. J. Walter Han¬ 
son'. 

DOWNS; Harry Bcecroft [/Voiafionrr 1001]; Shaw Side, 
Guisel^, Yorks [Matter: Mr. Harold Chippindale], 

TALL: Bobert John [ih-obafi<mer 1900]; 7 The Grove, 
Gravesend. 

BRIDGMAN: Gordon Brock [fVohaftoner 1902]; I Cam- 
den Square. N.W. (Mos/en; Messra. Hudson • A 
Hunt •]. 

DUNN : Gerald Morton [JVoboHoner 1002'.; 1 and 2 Buck- 
lersbury, Cheattside, E.C. IMiulrr: ilr. W. Newton 
Dtum •]. 

DREWriT; Colin Minors r/’robationer 1002]; .53 Bel¬ 
mont .Street. Sonthport. Uuics [Master; Mr. Qootiwin 
S. Packer], 

JOHNSON ; William Herbert [iMiAattuaer 1901 j; n King 
Street, Great Yarmouth [ Master; Mr. J. Wm. Coekrill*]. 

THOMPSON: Mortis [/’n^tioiMT 1901 ]; BrentwoixL 
Regent Square, I^castcr [.Uus/er; Mr. W. H. 
Bourne*]. 

OSLEB : Francis [iW>a/ii»ier 1899) ; B7 Camberwell 
Grove, S.E. [Masters: Messrs. Thoa. Worthington * 
*Son*). 

STAHL : Max Edward [J'robatitmrr 1908] ; Westfield, 
Uphill. Weaton-super-Mare [.Masters; Messrs. Hans 
Prioe A William Jane], 

BOWTv’ : Harold Liniry (J*ro6ationrr 1901]; 11 Grove 
Hood, Harrogate [Mosteri: Messrs. H. E. «t A. Bown^ 

SMITH: Charles Benjamin [Probationer 1902); Acaoia 
Villa, Nortli Hill Boad, Ipswich [Miuters: Messrs. 
Bisshopp A Cantley *]. 

MACKAY : William Alex. [J*robattofi«r 1902]; 17 Norfolk 
Road, Seven Kings, llfoni, Essex Messrs. 

Niven * * Wiggles worth*]. 

JABBETT : Oeor^ W’llliam [ProbtUioHer 1902]; 5 Dori- 
eote Road, \Vandsworth Common [Masters: Messrs. 
Young * * Mall *). 

KIBK : AlMtair Hope (iVnbotioner 1901 1; New Oxford A 
Cambridge Club. 68 Pall Mall. S.W. [.Vosfer: Mr. 
Ernest Orarge *]. 

.SUTCLIFFE: WUtiam [Prubo/ioncr 1902]; 'J9 WelUngton 
Road, Todmordon [.Masters: Meetrs. Sntcliflo A Sut¬ 
cliffe*]. 

H1LI<: Bertram Charles [Peoba/iower I8‘J9]; Supleton 
Rectory. Bristol [Master : Mr. Frederick Shone]. 


CBOSSLEY: Ernest Barraclough [iVobationer 1898]: 
28 Osborne Grove. Sherwood, Nottinglum {Iftu'er: 
ilr. M. Bobinson *]. 

ADDIS; David Malcolm [Probationer 1902]; 84 Hermi¬ 
tage Gardens, Edinburgh [Masters: Messrs. Hay A 
Henderson]. 

BROUGH: Wilfred James [PrvbatUmtr 1902]; 29 Alex¬ 
andra Villas, Finsbury I'srk. N. [Master Mr. C. Val 
Hunter*]. 

CALTHBOP : William W’ellesley Jamra [Proboticnrr 
1901] ; Risegate, Fatnoombs,Surrey [Matters: Messrs. 
Clare A Boas *]. 

CABNELLEY : Herbert [Probationer 1901]; Southfiild. 
Barnsley. Yorkshire [Masters: Messrs. Perkin* A 
Bulniet *]. 

CLARKE: William Thomas [Probationer 1901]; 225 
West Derby Road, Liverpool [Masters: Messrs. 
Ware A Bathbarnl. 

COOK ; John Oliver [Probationer 1900]; North End Villa. 
Wrottesley Boad. Plumstead. 8J1. [Masters: Mesris. 
J. A S. Flint Clarkson*], 

QBIBBON: Blakeley Binder [Probationer 1901]; e/o 
Messn. Charley, Connon A Charley, 16 P^ ^oe, 
Leeds (Maeter : Mr. H. S. Chorley *]. 

OUTTERIDOE; Reginald Fowler (Probationer 1901]; 
LitUccroft, Northlands Road. Southampton [.Masters: 
Messrs. Mitchell, Son, A Outteridgo]. 

UASNIP: Arthur Hugh [/Vobotioner 1901]; “Chairing. 

ton." Batdslow Rd., HuUngs [Master: Mr. P. H. Tiro*]. 
UAE.VBD: Cecil Jamea [i'robotsoner 1900]; 28 .\drn 
Grove, Stoke Newington. N. [Master: Mr. O. A. 
Bligh Llveaay *J. 

HKNNELL: Su^y Thorn [Probaftoner 1900] ; IfiEarls- 
field Boad. Wandsworth Common [Master: Mr. E. \V. 
Mountford •]. 

HIBD: Henry Dennis 'Probationer 1901]; St. Mary's 
Vicarge. Halifax, Yorkshire [Masters: Mmsis. MihsesA 
France *]. 

JACKSON: Edwin Arthur [Probationer 1899]; 44Gathorne 
Road, Wood Green. N. [Masters: Messrs. Bo^a A 
Olley’. 

JONES : Borman [Probationer 1908; ; 88 Knos-sity Boad, 
Southport [Master: Mr. Henry Joneti. 

KEASLEY : John Norman (/‘robaiUmer 1900]; The 
Hawthorns, Meodvale. Redhill [Master; Mr. lutbsm 
A. Withsll*]. 

LANOMAN: Francis William [iVubationer 1900) ; 22 St, 
James’s 8<tuare, Sotting HilL W. [J/oilerr: Messrs. 
Treadwell A Martin], 

LELLO; Thomas Stanley ..Probationer 1899]; 4 Eastwood 
Boad, Goodtium, Zmet (itailer-. Mr. Joseph Smith*]. 
MINOR : Philip UVobationer 1898] ; Araxie, 70 Palatine 
Boad, West Dldsbuiy, Manchester [Masters: MeKsis. 
Sankey A Cubbon •). 

PURSOIdJVE : Archibald [Probationer 1901] ; 92 Ireiitons 
Green lune, Sl Helen’s. Lancs, [liatiert : Messrs. 
J. M. Wilson it Son]. 

S1NCI.AIR: William Charles Braxton [Probationer 1900. ; 

Lynton. Bexley, Kent IMaeier: Mr. Edgar S, Under- 
_ wood). 

WESTWICK; Bertie Cecil [Probationer 1902‘; “Hill, 
orsst." Mansfield, NoUs [Master : Mr. A. N. Bromley*], 
Tbe aOMlsk ( • ) .teoMm nnitMT* at toe IwSitalc. 

The Final and SpedaL 

The and Spocial Examinatioiui, qualify inft 
for candidature aa .fssoeutfti wore held in 

London from the 24th to the BOlh June. Of the 
67 candidates admitted, 82 passed, and 85 xvere 
relegated in certain subjects. The following are 
the names and addresses of the passed canditUtea, 

8 V 
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the T prefixed to a n&mo signifying that the 
candidate ^scd the Special Examination designed 
(or candidates exempted by resolution of the 
Council from the Preliminary and Intermediate 
Examinations and from submitting Testimonies 
of Study:— 

ALLEN: Ernest Oladiitooe [Probationer 1900. Sttuient 
1903J; 10 Uorleiel Hoad, Croydon. 
fALUSON: Riclurd John [Syetriol A^jeominofioit]; 36 
Mlietmen Boiwl. Honor Oislc Perfc, S.E. 

D.VOOT: Widter Uerrey[Pro6arioiuT 1001, S/ndmt 1003]; 
1 Park Crescent, Portland Place, W, 

B. ALL: William John [Probationer 1H9S, Student 1996;.; 

IS Piekmere Street, Warrington. 

BATES: Ement [Prohoftoner 1991. Student 1997j: S 
Imperial Bnildinga, Eaet Croydon. 

UATIdCT: aande [ProAafioner 1999. Student 1903]; 
Little Boandwood, Ipewich. 

BROWN: William ^ward Arthur [Protn/ioaer 1999, 
Student 1901]; 99 Paolet Road. Cwberwell. S.E. 

C. AMPBELL: ArchilMid Neil [Pn>6o/tnner 1900, Student 

1901]; “ Lansdowne,” UAmplon.oa-Thame«. 
CHILDS: Charlea Michael [Probationer 1900, Student 
1999]; 15 LewUliam Road, Bighgate Road. N.W, 
CHILWELL: Benjamin Charles (Pro^olioner 1999. 

Student 1900]; Oakaswell, Wednesboiy. 
CLEVELAND: Charles Barry [Probationer 1899. Student 
1901]: 15 Earl'a Court Oardens, S.W. 
fCOUR: James Charles [Special Kxautinalion,; Cape 
Town, Sooth Africa. 

CULLET: Norman [ProAolioa/r 1901, Studral 1902]; 

139 Dra<itonl Road, Haiidenfieid. 
tCURTIS; Spenocr Carey [Special J-JeaminationJ i 17 
Southampton Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 

CURTIS: William Thomas [/‘rxrbationer 1898. Student 

1901] ; Uarbletlowo, 7 South Croxted Road, West Dul 
wieh, S.E. 

DAVIES: William James [ProbafioeUT 1897, Student 
1999;; Thornton Oene, Hidcup, KenL 
OIJIVNE: Allred Harry [iVobolioncr 1991, Student 1894]; 

18 OrosTcnor Road. Richmond, Surrey. 

GORDON : Henry Percy[ProbolioKCT 1994. Student 1901]; 

Parkfielil, Harrow cm. thc-HilL 
HAWRl.NS: Perciral William [IVoborioncr 189t, Student 
1900]; 43 Ring's Hall Road, Beckenham. 

HOOPER: Basil Bramston [Prohatumer 1902. Student 

1902) , 'J1 Crowhunt Road, Brixton. S.W. 

HOOPER: Vincent ll'rabatumer 1890 , Student 1900:; 

Elms Road. Bedhill. Surrey. 

ITLLINO : Percy Cunlifle [Prjbnlioncr 1899 , Student 
1902], 87 Masrdsley Street, Bolton. 

ROBINSON : Kenneth Duncan Stuart [Probationer IWl, 
Student 1901]; 7 Carteret Street. Westminster, HW. 
fltOSS: George AJIen [Spreiol Exomiiuiliaa]; 4019 St. 

Catherine Street. Montreal, Canada. 

8AWDAV: Tom Trevor [Probationer 1900, Student 1902,,. 

Bnarwood. Springfield Road, I,eicester. 

SCOTT; Archibald, jun. [Probafumer 1898, Student 1901]; 

6 Broom Park Termee. Oennistown, Glasgow. 
SEABLE: Nonuan Odell rProbo/ioacr li^7. Student 190.3]; 
Paternoster House, E.C. 

STKWABDSON: Kobeit Ernest [Prolxilioaer 1900, 
Student 1902]; 32 Huron Rond. Upper Tooting. H.W. 
STB.ATTON : Frank Edsratd [Probationer 1»97, SIndeuI 
1900.1; The Chestnuts, Furs Harsh, Upper Mitcham. 
WKSTWilOD: Percy James [I^obatinner IWJH, Student 
1902;; ISO Jormyn Street. Ilaymaiket, H.W. 
fWIDDOWS; George Henry [Sisrcuil Examiiiolioii]; 

Borough Surveyor's Office, Derby. 

WIIJiON : Frank [Probationer 1898, Student iHOfij; tiH 
Nottingham Street, SbsAeld. 


The following shows the number of failures in 
each subject of the Final:— 


I. Oeaign . 30 

IL Mouldings Ac. . . ... 88 

in. MateriaU . 20 

IV. Sanitation . 14 

V. Specifications . 17 


VT, Crastruetion : Foundations, Walls, iko. . 9 

VIL Cooslroction: lion and Sted Ac. . , 22 

Board of Architectural Education. 

The following additional appointments as ad¬ 
visory mombeni haro boon mode :— 

Sir Isambard Owen, M.D., to represent the 
University College of South Wolea and Monmouth¬ 
shire ; 

Professor EUey Smith, to represent King’s 
College, London. 

The other members of the Hoard were given in 
the JoutiK.ti, for 2fiih June, p. 465. 

The R.I.B.A. Visit to Newcastle-oo-Tyne. 

The following arrangements liAvn so far been 
made for the Institute visit to Newcastie-on-Tyne, 
where the Annual Dinner will lie held on Friday, 
the 7th Uctober. 

Members will be welcomed on their arrival at 
Newcastle on Thursday evening, 6th October, by an 
influential local Committee at the County Hotel, 
Newcastle, which will be the headquarters of the 
Institute during the visit. 

On Friday the 7th October the Right Worshipful 
the Mayor (Mr. Alderman A. P. Andersen! will 
receive the members at the Council Cbamuer at 
10 a.m., and deliver an address of welcome on 
belutif ol the City of Newcastle. 

The memliers will then adjourn to the Lecture 
Theatre of the North of England Institute of 
Mining and Mechanical Engineers, where the 
President of the Institute will take the chair, for 
the purposes of a conforenco on matters of interest 
to tls! profession. The Catliedral Church of SL 
Nicholas and Trinity House will ho visited during 
the morning. 

At the conclusion of the conference the members 
of the Northern Architectural Association will 
entertain the visiting memlicni at Innclieon at the 
County Hotel. 

.\nwn^mcnt8 will be made to ouablo memliers 
to visit in the afternoon “ Jesmond iJcno House,” 
the residence of Sir Andrew Noble, K.G.U., and 
“ Jesmond Towers,” the residence of Charles 
Mitchell, Esq., returning through Jesmond Dene. 

In the evening, at 7.H0, the Annual Dinner of the 
Institute wdl lio Iteld at the County Hotel. 

On Saturday the 8th October arrangements will 
be made (for those who dosini to do so) to visit 
Hexliaiii Abbey and the Roman Station at the 
Chesters, Chollerfotd, under the guidance of local 
membom. 

Moinbora will be able to return to the South rid 
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Nowcastle, or those who prefer to do so am proceed 
to Carlisle and the Lake District, and return by 
the West Coast route. 

A handbook is in course of preparation, con* 
taining full infonuation as to hotels, train times, 
places of rendezvous, Ac., and will he sent to any 
meniltor who deckles t^ attend the meeting. 

SerenUi International Congress of Architects, 1906. 

.\t the closing meeting of the General Com¬ 
mittee of the Bixtb lutemaiional Cangrcss, Ma4lrid, 
1904, the following were appointed as Dritisb 
Members of tlie Permanent Coinmittee of the 
International Congresses of .Architects: — 

Mr. John Belcher, .A.R. A. 

Mr. .Aston Webb, U.A. 

Mr. T. E. Colloutt. 

Mr. Henry T. Hare. 

Mr. .Alexander Graliatu. 

Mr. John Slater. 

Mr. Leonard Stokes. 

Mr. John W. Simpson. 

Mr. W. J. Locke. 

The Council of the Institute have appointed the 
above to be the Executive Committee of the Seventh 
International Congress, with power to odd to their 
numbers. 

The Committee have met and made the follow¬ 
ing additional appointments :— 

Mr. T. W. Cutler. 

Mr. Reginald Blomfield. 

Mr. Mervyn Macartney. 

The President of the Institute is ex officio Pre¬ 
sident of the Congress, and the Secretary of the 
Institute is Secretary of the Executive Coinmittee. 

As a tint step, His Majesty the King has been 
approached through the Keeper of the Privy Purse, 
and His Majesty has graciously consented to accord 
hU patronage to the Seventh International Con¬ 
gress. 

Council Appointments to Standing Committees. 

The following appointments to the Standing 
Cominittoes of the Institute have been made by 
the C..nnoiI under By-law 40: — 

Akt Committee. — Sir L. Alma-Tadema, R.A. 

Messra. George Frampton, R.A. (f/..4.], 
T. Raffles Davison III.A.], A. W, S. Cross [f.], 
and Leonanl Stokes 

LiTEEATt'HB COMMITTEE. — Messn. FroncU 
Bond, M.A. [//..d.], J. D. Crace [fi..4.]. Colonel 
Lenox Prendorgast [//..4.J, Francis W. Bedford 
[f’.j. and A. C. Blomfield, M.A. (F.]. 

ftutmoK Committee. — Messrs. C. Fitzroy Doll 
[F.], Ernest Flint [F.], Sydney Perks (F.]. E. R. 
Hewitt [.4.], and H. A. Satcbell [A.]. 

SciE.\rR Committee. —Messrs. F. N. Jackson 
[H.A.], F. T. Rcodo [I7.ri.], A. T. Walmisley [H..4 
F. R. Farrow [F.], and Benjamin Tahlicrer [F.], 
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Miller Arcade, Preston. 

The Council, having ioi|uired into the nuitter, 
have much pleasure in stating that titere are no 
grounds whatever for the allegations made against 
Messrs. Essex fF.| and Nicol [J.], of Birmingham, 
with reference to the )Iiller Arcade, Preston, of 
which building they wore the architects. 

M. Choisy. 

Mr. .^ton Webb, R.A., Patl Prttidenl, sends 
for publication the following extract from a letter 
addressed to him by M. Choisy on the subject of 
his recent visit to England to receive the Royal 
Gold Medal;— 

Parit, 36 Juin 1904. 

MoKSlSl'R LB PrEsIDE.ST KT TKfeS HO.NOBA 
MaItbe,—P ermettez-moi, en qiiittant la oontr6e 
hospitali^re oA je vois maintenant une patrie 
d'auoption, de rous renouveler la oordiale et re- 
spectueuse expression de la reconnaissance que ie 
lessens pour I'accueil inoui dont j’ai Ato bonoro; 
mon admiration pour les souvenirs d’art que je 
rapimrtc; inutile d'ajoutcr, mon impArissable 
gratitude pour cette distinction sans t-gato qui fait 
de mon voyage le plus grand Avf'nemcnt de ma 
vie. Je me rappello avec ravissomont ce cordial 
“at home" oA les “ holiday sketches " ajoutaient 
tant de charmo A I’accueil de lenn auteurs, 
ce diner confratemel du grand jour, ces paroles 
do bionveillante sympathie qui consacrent oorame 
la plus haute des sanctions les efifurts do nui 
carriAro. 


Permettez-moi, cher President, do vous re¬ 
nouveler, tant on votre nom personnel qu'au noiu 
du R. I., le temoignage d'nn attacboment sans 
reserve et d'unc reconnaissance qui durera autant 
que ma vie. 

Votre respectuensement et cordialement dAvouA, 

A. Chuibt. 

Portraha of Past Presidents R.I.B.A. 

.An Album of PortraiU of Past Presidents, repro¬ 
duced by photogravure from original paintings in 
the possession of the Royal Institute, has been 
prepared under the direction of a Committee of 
the Council, assisted by Sir L. Alma Todenm, R.A. 
{//.J*.]. The album, which is in half morocco, con¬ 
tains sixteen plates (India proofs) and nine blank 
leaves, with plate-marks for the imwrtion of India 
proofs of future jiortraitH. A specimen may be 
seen in the Library, and members may obtain 
copies at the price of two guineas. The subjects 
are as folloa's:— 

Tbomu Philip Earl de Grey (Prtt. 1SSS-S9 { 6.17»1, 
d. 1HS9|. poioled by J. Wood, after Wm. Bobinoon. 

ChorlM Robert Cockerell. ItA. (Prr*. 1860; 6. 1788 
d. 18(m. palnteil by W. Boxall, lUt. 

.Sir Willfaun Tile (Pm. IHCI CS and 18C7-T0; b. 1798 . 
d. 187S). painted by i. P. Knight. K.A. 
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Tbonuu L. Doiuldaon (/*m. 1M3 tSS; b. t79<1, d. 1S85), 
pftinl«d hf C* M&rtin. 

A. J. BeretJord Hope {Prt*. 164I5-II7; b. 1830, d. 1887^ 
wnicd b; C. Martin. Save Earl dr Ore;, the only ITrsi- 
dent who war not a profrerional arcliiteoL 

Thomas Henry Wyatt {Pnt. 1870-73; b. 1807. d. 1880). 
painted by Oeorxe lUchmoad. U-A. 

Sir Oeor^ Gilbert Scott, ILA. (iVat. 187A 7C; b. 1811, 
d. 1878). painted by Oeorge Richmond, R.A. 

Charles Bar^ (/vra 1870 70; b. 1834. d. 1000). painted 
by Lowes Dickinson. 

John Wldcbeard (Prva 1870-81; 6. 1833, <L 1883). 
painted by Sir Tetwreoce Alma Ta<lcma. ILA. 

George Edmund Street (Pm. 1881; 6. 1834, d. 1881), 
bust by H. H. Armstead, RJt. 

Sir Horaeo Jones (Pm. 1883-84; b. 1810, d. 1887), 
painted by Frank Bull, H.A. 

Ewan Christian (Pm. 1884-8>>; b. 1814, d. 1893). 
painted by W. \V. Onless. R-A. 

Alfred Waterhoase, HJt. (Prr*. 1888-01), painted by 
W. <i. Orcbardson, R.A. 

J. Maevicar Anderaon (Free. 1891-04), painted by Charles 
W. Fnree, AJLA. 

Franois Cranmer PenroM (Frss. 1894 OC; b. 1817, 
d. 1003), painted by John S. Sai^nt, R.A. 

George Aitehison, R.A. (Prvt. 1898 09), painted by Sir 
Lawrence Alma Tadema, 

On the interleares of tbo Album arc )Gvcn listo 
of the aabjecte’ princiiutl worlu. 

Obituary. 

We regret to announce the ileoea»H! of the fol¬ 
lowing incroliers:— 

llichartl Knill Freomnn, of ifanchester and 
Bolton, Feltow, elocterl 1SS2. Died 28rd June. 

Frank Matuath Kent, of PietennariUr.burg, Natal, 
FeUoH', elocterl March 11)04. Died 7th July. 

Arthur Green, Fellow, elected 1879, Dierl 
lltb July. 

Percy William Barrett, of Gnhnmstown, Cape 
Colony, A»*ociate, elected 1888. Died 8rd January. 

Ernest Simm, of Assinihoia, Canada, Ansoctate, 
elected 1002. Died 2nd September 1908. 


The New Curator of the Soane Museum. 

Mr. Walter L. Spiers [.4,] has been appointed to 
tho Curatorahip of the Soane >fuseum, vacant by 
the death of Mr. G. H. Birch, lie had already lutrl 
some experience of the duties of the po«t, luiving 
aasisted in tbo work during Mr. Birch's illness. 
Mr. Spiers, who was educated in the Engineering 
Department, Kite's College, received his archi- 
tectural training in the uttice of his brother, Mr. 
R. Phonft Spiers He joined the Archiu-ctural 
Association in 1880, and won tho first prize in the 
Class of Design and Sir W. Tito’s prize for n 
design for a town church. Ho passetl the Institute 
Voluntary Architectural Examination in tho Class 
of Proficiency in 1870, gained a silver medal for 
mea.sarcd drawings of Eastbury Manor House in 
1878, and became an Associate of tho Institute in 
1874. In 1882 he passed the Examination fur 
District Surveyors, and was subsequently appointed 


Surveyor for the District of Charlton, Kidbrooke, 
and Lre. Mr. Spiers is giving up his professional 
work, and will devote liimself entirely to his new 
duties. 

Expioratioo of the Roman Forum. 

The Borne correspondent of The Timet, de¬ 
scribing the results of Commendatore Boni’s most 
recent excavations at the Roman Forum, calls 
attention to the value of the hucchotu ware dis¬ 
covered as an indication of date. 

A large quantity of buochero ware is still forth¬ 
coming from the excavation of tho Sopulcretum 
sitnat^ by tho side of the Via .Sacra, at tbo fo<it 
of tbo Temple of Faustina. But its presence in 
these tombs of a primitive people only tends to 
confirm preconceived theories, and therefore canses 
no snrprise. Signor Boni has published an in¬ 
teresting account of his disoovenes on this spot 
in the Nvova Antolo^ia of the IGth February of 
this year. Sovonteeu more tombs have been un¬ 
covered since that date, raising the total number 
to-dav to forty-two, though no new characteristics 
have been revealed. 

Bucebero ware, however, lias been found in 
another deposit of which tho dale—and that a 
comparatively recent one—is by no means uu- 
certoin. The discovery last year by Signor Boni 
of the base of the equestrian statne of Domitian 
Seems at last to have won general acceptance. 
Relying on a theory of his own, based npon the 
customary rites of ancient inauguration, and now 
proved to bo well grounded, Signor Boni made 
an opening in the middle of the esast side of the 
eoiurete case in search of the foundation-stone. 
'IhU stone, consisting of a cubic block of traver¬ 
tine containing a carefully out s(|uare chamber, 
and covered by a largo Hat travertine slab, was 
found at once. On the removal of tbo travertine 
slab there were discovered in the chaiulMir five 
vases, of which three wore of tho ordinary hucchero 
type ami the other two of twl ware, but of the 
same antiijuo form. Inside one of the vtuies were 
found traces of charcoal and a aiiutU fragment of 
gold ore. The interest of this discovery lies in 
tho presence of hucchero in a monument of so 
late a period ; for nobody Imd over supposed tlwt 
the use of pure bucebero, for ritual or other pur¬ 
poses, had continued so late as the time of Domi¬ 
tian, and its presence had been hitherto generally 
considered a reason for assigning an almost pre¬ 
historic date to the tombs and other receptacles in 
which it was found. 

The discovery of tbo base of the Domitian 
statue led Signor Boni to search for that of 
another eiiuestrian monument—mentioned both by 
Pliny and Livy—the statue of Quintus Marcius 
IVemulus. His quest was rewarded with imme¬ 
diate success, and the unmistakable remnants of 
tho base of the statue are now uncovered just in 
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front of the Templesof Ca?sar nnilof Castor. Pliny’s 
description of this statue is but scanty, so that its 
actual form is unknown; nor is it easy to esti* 
mate its sixe from the fragments of the base which 
are now existing. 

A more interesting discovery is that of the 
remains of the monument that was supposed to 
mark the spot of the Lacus Curtius. These were 
uncovered to the west of the Doniitian statue, and 
close to one of the fourth-century honorary 
columns. The area has not yet be^ fully ex¬ 
plored, but it seems to contain the remains of a 
drcnlar dtar of tufa, with small piu and a gutter 
for sacrifice. The orientation b that of the 
earlier huildings of the Forum, and the sanctitv 
of the snot b shown, as in the case of the tomb 
of Romulus, by a very Ute kerbing on the super¬ 
imposed Imperial pavement. The remains which 
are now visible probably belong to an altar of a 
period not later than Juhus Ctesar. 


MICHEL.VNGELO AS ARCHITECT. 

Daitos* VON GEVMf’LLKH [i7on.Corr.il/.j has pre¬ 
sented to the Libt^ a copy of bb monograph on 
Sfichelangclo—J/tc/re/o^uo/o als Architekl (la. fo. 
F. Drucknuinn, Munich, 1004). Some account of 
the scope and aims of thb magnificent work is 
given in the following interesting letter which 
accompanied the gift:— 

liaden Dadcn, 'iml July 1904. 

Dkar Mb. Pbebident, —Will you kindly allow 
me to send you a copy of my new bwk on 
Michelangelo as Arehitecl, with the request to offer 
it as a homage of sympathy and sincerest esteem 
to the Royal Institute of Hritish Archikets ? 

It b a tirage d part of the monograph of 
MiohcUngelo in the Arehitektur der henaistance 
in Toscana, publbhed at Munich, which will be 
finishisl under my direction in about a year. I am 
sorry not to be able to make a present of the whole 
work. As the single copy, however, ooeb above 
£100, I am only in possession of the copy the 
publisher gives me for my itcrsonal use. 

Thb monograph was “ Ijorn " under very un¬ 
favourable circumstances. The publisher had 
given up the idea of adding Michebngelo to this 

E ublication, since hb most celebrated works do not 
olong to Tuscany. 1 finally sucoeedoil in changing 
thb resolution. Hut only two plates for engrav¬ 
ings on copper were left, so 1 had to use photo¬ 
lithography and phototypes for all the otliers. 

Nevertheless I venture to hope that this book 
will be of some interest. Though the illustrations 
concern only the monuments in Tuscany, yet 1 was 
able to devote a critical study to each of the 
Roman works of Michebngelo. 

As the detaib aro generally given to the scale of 
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one-fifth, the characterof hb mouldings may be more 
dbtinctly visible than in previous publications. 

I have given facsimiles of as many origituU 
drawings of Michebngelo, or of ancient copies by 
the Sangallos of lost originab, as I could find. I 
think it may be the first time that the orimnal 
studies of Michebngelo prescn'cd in the Print 
Room of the British Museum, and a port of those 
at the Galleria Buonarroti at Florence, concerning 
these monuments, are published and grouped 
together so as to give considcrabb new and 
authentic information. Thus it became possibb 
to ilhxstraie, in a clearer way than hitherto, his 
intentions, sketches, designs, and modeb for the 
never-executed facade of San Lorenzo at Florence. 

It became likewise possibb to show the genosb 
of the Medicean Tombs at Florence, and of ports 
of the Obrerb Lanrenzbna and its staircase. 

I believe I was also able to point out the error of 
two opinions, fre<]nently met with amongst French 
architects since the time of Le Tarouilly and 
my distinguished eon/rdre, M. Charles Gambr. 
They both beUeved that the profiles and mouldings 
of Iklichelangelo’s best Roman buildings were too 
good to be his own—that they must have been drawn 
for execution by Vignob or Giacomo dolb Porta. 
It will suffice to look at the profiles of hb Fbren- 
tino buildings to see that they differ from all those 
of other architects there, ami are the result of a 
personal will, taste, and determination to make 
exactly “ what was mode." Ami when one com¬ 
pares these with the profiles of hb Roman monu¬ 
ments, the family ties between both show that 
they came out of the same mind, out of the mano 
che obbcdisce alF intelUlto, as Jlichebngelo said, 
as those of Florence. The second error of the 
above-named architects which I vna abb to show 
forth by new proofs is the theory that the actual 
sky-line of St. Peter's cupob b not the one in¬ 
tended by Michebngelo, but a higher one by 
Giacomo della Porta. 

One of the most curious peculiarities of Michel¬ 
angelo’s architecture I met with b the simultaneous 
nse of throe different “ styles" in the same 
monnmcnL In the now sacristy of San Lorenzo 
at Florence ho adopts the Classical stylo for the 
organic members of the stone architecture, the 
Ibrocco stylo for the marble doors and niches, 
and an intemiodbte stylo for the architecture 
of the tombs. At SL Peter's at Rome hb dome 
b of classical order and beauty; the interiors 
of the apses show forms for which the words 
“dreadful vulgarity,’’ applied somewhere hy Fer- 
giisson to some work of Michebngelo, are not 
too strong. And, again, the exterior port of these 
apses shows fomm of an intermediate character. 

I have endeavoured to find out who wore the 
masters of Michebngelo in architecture, but with 
no clear result. However, 1 was led to the con¬ 
clusion that the architect who exorcbod the greatest 
inffuence on Michebngelo was precisely tho ono 
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of whom this would have been least expected— 
Bramante—not only on account of the difFcrent 
ideals of the two masters, which seem to proceed from 
opposite p(des, but because Bramante has alwap 
been represented as the enemy of Micholan^rclo.” 
From generation to generation people repeat the 
harsh wonts of the latter for Bramante. They 
forgot that for no other artist had ho ever such 
boautifnl praise as when he called Bramante's 
design for St. Peter's “ the truth." 

Bv studying his sonnets and letters, I have 
tried to penetrate the sources whence proceed the 
aims of his art, so rich in c mtmdictiuns—now 
carrying us up into the regions of superhuman 
grandeur, now full of incomprohensible deficiencies. 
The reasons for stich manifestations are found 
in the contradictions of his natural disposition, 
and in the continual hattle raging between these 
at the bottom of bis own heart. Some tie in the 
double “mission" peculiar to Michelangelo, and 
in the difficulties of his being a “ pioneer " search¬ 
ing for new paths for Art, and a “ Defender of the 
artist's liberty." 

Some of his works proclaim that even with a 
Michelangelo “ liberty," without respect for 
“ eternal laws and divine reason," becomes anarchy 
or ugliness in Art 

I should feel happy if, in England—the home 
par ejxellcnee of Liberty and order—some brother 
architect might feel inclined to control the results 
of my researches and “ this book." 

Precisely as 1 feel as if I was something like a 
“ posthumous disciple of Bramante," I wanM to 
bo particularly impartial and just to Michelangelo. 
But have I snoce^ed ? That is the question I m 
much want to hear from other, more independent, 
minds. Therefore I send those lines to England. 

_ I venture to hope, dear Mr. President, you may 
kindly excure their length, and beg you to boliore 
me to bo—Yours very sincerely, 

Tin J'rtsuUnt. H. VON GkTMClLBR. 

Rojrai Intlilute of lirUuh ArthiletU. 


THE STATUES OF WELLS FRONT. 

Thi: interesting Paper on the Statues of Wells * 
evoked the remembrance of notes taken from time 
to time while studying drapery and costume in 
Greek sculpture, and again omamcntal work of 
the Romanesque period. The question of stone 
carving was not in mind, but incidentally came 
under observation, and seeing the remark made 
lliat, though archwology was interesting, the great 
thing is how to profit by it practically, I venture 
to give these notes for what they are worth. The 
eml of the matter ia, that materml U at the basis 

* “Tlie Rutuca of Wrlla, with Som* Cuntemporary 
Forvign Kiamplea.” By Edward 8. Prior and Arthur 
Oardner. JucaHAi. R.I.B.A.. 33rd April 1004. 


of very much of what we call “ style," and this is 
a matter which interests craftsmen in every direc¬ 
tion. Further, that the basis thus given is then 
modified by the desire to imitate nature. 

Tlio dominant art of the time prior to the twelfth 
century was that of the midsmith. He was a very 
jirivilc^ liersun, equal in im|xirtancc to the 
knight. Abbot Suger of SL Denis was an acknow¬ 
ledged goldsmith, for instance, and this art con¬ 
tinued long after to be of great imixirtance. Is it 
not natural that the tailUur de pierre should have 
been deeply influonctxl by what was done in Uie 
costly shrines, where figures in gold repouss^ 
occupied the place of honour, resplendent with 
flashing light and rich with jewels 1 These figures 
were in repouss^, and in lines lieaten out by the 
blunt tool; or, if in oast work, wonld be chutelled 
with lines os in the brass knockers at Lausanne 
and Fribourg. 

This would expbun why twelfth-ocutury work is 
so linear and purely ornamental, while later on 
all this disappears a^ it becomes natural. But 
another reason is found in the fact tliat the earlier 
figures would be sculptured by the ornomentalist 
if not by tlu< architect himself, and we know bow 
the early ornament is based on the techniiiiie of 
the Gallo-Roman work or influenced by Oriental 
methods, so that while Gothic work is naturalesque, 
and presents foliage, Ac., standing out from a 
mass, the earlier work is in princiire a imnw into 
which dark lines and penotmtions are cut This 
would be explained bv the fact that the artist was 
for years subject to ifaily influence from the fields 
and wor^ls close at hand, and a.s Iiis technique 
gathi^red strength he would also be inflnonood by 
the people and oostnmea aroiiml. 

Orn^ontal work in Greek art was also a cutting 
dotrn into a surface. One can see it beautifully 
in Erechtheion frieze in the British Museum. 
This cutting was done by drilla —by a aeries of 
holes which wore afterwa^ united. The black 
lines so made left broad light spaces between, 
which were afterwards slightly chiselled. And as the 
ornament so the drapeiy. One can see the drill¬ 
holes clearly in parts of the Partlienon frieze in 
the British Museum, while the lines are every¬ 
where. Even in the large figures of the pediments 
in the drapiay of the (Iraoes one can see those 
drill-hole lines, although here the art ia so con¬ 
summate one nceil imver think of this being the 
case. 

This principle was first olirervcd while studying 
the Greek costume in the Louvre, and then found 
to be very general. 

The practical conclosion suggested is this, that 
the chanii of the early figure sculpture lies in the 
sincerity in which the suggestions of material are 
recognised, and ita harmony with the ornament of 
which it forms part. Ijater on it becoinea more 
natural, but for long is still ornamental at l•HiB. 

But modem sculpture seems to start from 
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another |x>int—that of imitation of tho living 
Bguio; and this is made to blend, as well as it can 
bo made to, aith the ornament aroond, and how¬ 
ever meritoriooB it ma^ be per m, it strikes an 
impartial observer as being another art to that of 
the old work. 

SeudtAUl. Clemext Heatox. 


ST. ANDREA, GENOA. 

The monastery and church of St Andrea at 
Genoa is about to bo pulled down to make way for 
a new rat-oflico. Tto monastery, which belonged 
to the Benedictine Order, is boliov^ to have bwn 
one of the first, if not the oldest, founded in 
Genoa, dating from about 970. By a decree of 
February 1294, the dormitorv and refectory having 
become ruinous, were ordered to bo rebuilt. These 
buildings are no longer in existence, the present 
buildings only dating from the sixteenth century. 
The monastery underwent considerable alterations 
and additions from time to time, in consequence of 
the establishment there of other religious orders, 
notably of that of iian Defendente. 

In 1799 the monastery was conveyed to a reli¬ 
gious order called the Soolopi Fathers, who opened 
a school; but this school did not but long. The 
French Government, to which Italy was at that 
time subject, requiring a military prison, reouisi- 
tioned it for t^t purpose by a decree dated 
Slst November 1810. The necessary alterations 
to the monaster}' wore carried out by the architect 
Giovanni Bellepiane, and wore ixit completed at 
the time of the fall of Napoleon. In consequence 
of this event, and the delilMrations of the Congress 
of Vienna, the works wore for a time suspe^od, 
but were finally completed, in the form approved, 
under tho French Empire. 

The church has a nave and two aisles with 
apses at the eastern end, the form of tho latter nut 
being known, the existing buildin^ra having l>oen 
erected since IfiOO. Tho only mrdiieval remains 
are the lateral arches of tho nave near tho apse, 
which are semicircular, with concentric counter- 
arches. Externally there are some decorative 
arcadings, also semicircular, with slight projection, 
which are partly concealed by more recent work. 

The church aas divided horizontally into two 
portions about tlie year 1400, acoording to Professor 
Campora, in order to construct a nuiu* choir. It 
is not quite certain whether the lower columns of 
tlui choir arc ancient or not; tho oolumru sup¬ 
porting tho roof are Kcnaissauco in character. The 
church contains a fresco by Domcnioi Piela, which 
is in process of being removed, and will be pro- 
served in some suitable position. 

The cloisters are, however, by far tho most inter¬ 
esting part of the building: they cover an area of 
about (M foot by 52 fout, and have coupled columns 


with pointed arches. The arcade and the attic are 
of native stone, the columns and capitals are of 
white marble. Some of the capitals are rudely 
carved with figures of men and animals grotesquely 
interlaced, while others have simple foliage in the 
style of the twelfth century. T^ cloister, being 
scheduled as a national monument, will be taken 
down and re-erected. A portion of the Genoese 
Press favour its being transported to the church of 
Santo Stofano, but the architect, Professor Cam¬ 
pora, proposes the PaUzzo Bianco. Many persons 
in this country would prefer that it should be 
retained in its present position, as its interest as 
an historical building would be almost wholly 
destroyed by its removal. 

Joiis Hrbu. 


PLENUM VENTILATION AND THE ROYAL 
VICTORIA HOSPITAL. BELFAST. 

Mr. Groroe H. Bibby sends the following 
communication, dated 14tb July :— 

In the JouBX-VL of the B.I.B.A. for 25th June 
last the architects and engineers of the above 
hospital dispute the accuracy of certain figures 
given by me respecting the ononuous amount 
of coal retiuired in this hospital, and otherwise 
attempt to discredit my statements. 

Tho present number of available beds for 
patients in the new hospital is only 190, the 
retpainder being closed owing to the financial con¬ 
dition of the institution. There were, in the old 
hospital, 196 beds for patients, as may be seen 
from the published report of the hospital dated 
Blst December 1902. 

The architects and engineers of this new hospital 
have admitted that about 1,800 tons of coal will 
probably lie required for one year's consumpUan 
for tho benefit of the 190 patients for whom beds 
are at present available. But they have also ad¬ 
mitted that only 516 tons of coal were required 
for tho old hospital, which contained 196 avaibiblu 
beds for patients, exclusive entirely of those for 
other residents. 

Thi» 1,800 additional tons of ooal will have to 
be pmd^ for by the subscribers and benefactors 
of this institutioo, and the value of tho ooal, at 
Belfiwt prices, would be enough to provide for 
opening twenty of the beds at present clo^ by 
reason of tho poverty of tmi hospital 1—at 
i:47. 17*. 8d. per bed, as in tho old hospital. 

Therefore, while 2.^ tons of ooal per patient 
were enough in the old hospital, the present ex¬ 
penditure, under the requirements of tho Plenum 
s}'8tem, u at t^ rate of more than 9 tons per 
patient. Even if the 1,800 tons could bo made to 
answer for the fuU number of about 800 patients, 
the cost would not be less than at the rate of 
6 tons per patient por annum. 
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In givinfi these fif^ros I have assumed that the 
estimates o( the architects and engineers, at 1,H00 
tons per annum, may be found correct; hnt there 
is nothing before me to show that these figures 
wUl be anything like sufficient, or that they ate or 
will bo justifiod by the work done, or to be accom¬ 
plished, if the hospital should become full of 
patients. 

It has not been shown that the enormous increase 
in the consumption of coal from 2^ tons to over 
9 tons per patient per annum can be satisfactorily 
accounted for by an increased hot-water supply, or 
other benefits to the institution. In any case, the 
gn«t cost of Plenum ventilation altogether unfits 
it for use in a hospital so poverty-stricken as to be 
obliged to close one-third of ita beds to patients, 
and it appears highly improbable that it will ever 
supersede the more reliable and less costly methods 
of natural ventilation so successfully adopt^ in 
other hospitals. 

I made no remarks respecting the general health 
of the hospital staff, and was perfecUy aware that 
the officials reside in apartments ventilated by 
other than Plenum methods, and am not surprised, 
therefore, to learn that they are in excelleut health. 
I merely stated that a medical official attending 
the hospital had complained that he always suffered 
from headache as a result of entering the Plenum- 
ventilated wards for the patients; a letter lies 
before mo in support of this statemenL 

I ascertained, beyond all possible doubt, that 
certain portions of this hospital were very liailly 
vontilat^, the odours of aniesthctics, >ke., passing 
from one ward to another by way of the corridors. 
This can bo confirmed by the official who conducted 
me through the wards. 

My remarks published in the Jocrrai, of the 
ILI.B.A. on this most serious matter remain un¬ 
answered and unansu-erable; at all events, Messrs. 
Henman and Cooper, and Lea and Son, have not, 
so far, attempted any excuse or explanation re this 
nuinifost failure of Plenum ventilation. 

In December last Mr. Henman pointed out to 
a meeting of the R.I.B.A. that “the hospital 
sUnds comparatively high, has a pleasant outlook 
in every direction"; out these advantages are 
entirely lost to those patients who might appreciate 
them, as there are no windows in the wards for 
outlooks of any kind, pleasant or otherwise! 
(except in the end wards, Ac.) 

This defect is more observable in the small two- 
bedded wanls. Few people in good health would 
care to sleep in Itedreoms with only top lights; but 
it would be far worse and more depressing to occupy 
such rooms liotb by day and night, with blank 
walls on all sides, and with the l^wledgo that a 
very small breakdown of the noachinory, or casual 
inattention of the officials, might mean partial 
suffocation by reason of the stoppage of the arti¬ 
ficial air supplies. 

Should any doubt remain as to the accuracy of 


the statements I have mode concerning this hos¬ 
pital, they may be verified by reference to the 
annual report for the hospital for the year ending 
Hist December 1902; but for my information as 
to the nambers at preeent accommodated, I am 
indebted to the Superintendent of the Imepital, 
u also for the courtesy extended to mo in my 
inspection of the institution, and subectiuent in¬ 
vestigations. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES. 

LEICESTER AND LEICESTER.SHIRE 
SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 

The late Robert Johnson Goodacre, J.P. 

Mr. R. J. (toodacre, arho died 4th May last at 
the age of seventy-eight, was articled to Mr. 
Stephen Fry, an architact practising in New 
Street, ^icester; and on Mr. Fry’s death ho was 
for^ a time in the office of Messrs. Parsons A 
l)mn, in St. Martin’s. He commenced business by 
joining in partnership with a Mr. Walker, and the 
firm «-as known as Walker A Goodacre. Sub¬ 
sequently (about the year 1868) be set up in 
practice for himself at 6 Friar Lane. He was 
ja^ly enjpiged upon work for the late Mr. 
Thomas Miles, land agent, and for the late Mr. 
N. C. Stone, land agent Valuation both for 
public and private putix^ occupied much of his 
tim^ and Iw appeared in most of the public arbi¬ 
tration cases connected with the town. His prin- 
cipal whi^tural works were Caldeootc lUll, 
Warwicluhiro; gaitlcDs, lodgtis, rectory, 

Ac., at a cost of about i:80,000, including several 
farmsteads on the estate, and the restoration of the 
church; Whatton Hall, Leicestershire, for Lord 
Crewshaw; Pickhill UaU and stables. Itenhigh- 
store; Konwick Hall and stables. Yorkshire; 
•Skotchley Hall and Nanpantan Hall, Leicester- 
^re; Highom Grange and stables, for the Hon. 
E. H. Piorropont; Brooksby Hall, Launde Abbey; 
Skoffington Hall, Leicestershire; and many houses 
m Leicwter and the neighbourhood. School work 
engaged much of his attention, and ho built and 
en^-ed upwanls of tWrty schooU in this and 
other rountie^ including la^e Board and grammar 
schools. His work aim included restoration of 
inanv churches in this and adjoining counties, 
besides a large general practice in the work of the 
town. The late Mr. Goodacre was a Justice of 
the I eace for the Borough of LoioMter, and was a 
member of the old School Board for many years, 
being for a time Chairman of the Building Com- 
mittec. Ho was also one of the (iovemora of 
Alderman Newton’s School and a trustee of the 
chimty, a member of the Church Extension Board 
and Chairman of the Building Committee. 

^'”***^*^- .UAiRK K. BbOIKOKIBLO. 



ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 

By W. II. Wood (Newcastle-on-Tj*nc). 

Read before the NorUtem Architectural Association, loth February 1904. 

T he phase of Gothic architectore which hail its iieginning in the latter half of the 
fourteenth century, reaching its full development in the fift<.>enth, continuing into the 
sixteenth, and in some places into the seventeenth century, is the culmination 
of the style which had been gradually evolved out of the Romanesque during the three 
preceding centuries. 

Perpendicular work is worthy of siiedol study for several reasous. First, there is its 
exclusively national character, which distinguishes it from its forerunners. Norman, Transi- 
tioiuil, Early Gothic, and Decorated are found on the Continent, 
and it was not till the latter part of the fourteenth century that 
the development took place which gave us a style entirely our 
own. Although it bos certain features in common with the Flam- 
iwyant of the Continent, the general effect of the two styles is 
very different, the English work being much more reserved. 

It is very interesting to trace tlie first beginnings of the 
style. These, indeed, in some cases are very far back; as, for 
instance, in the east window of Evington Church, Leicester, circa 
Edward I., the characteristics of Perpendicular are shown. In 
the east window of Eggleston Abbey [fig. 1], dating about 1220, 
the mullions are carried straight up to the arch. These, however, 
are more wbit might bo calle<l anticipations; the real develop¬ 
ment is seen in the later examples of Flowing Decorated tracerv. ___”*• •* 

ATNt ^ wi»o*)W, MOLanoa Aaaar. 

At Durham Cathedral the large window of the north irans6i>t 

[fig. 2] and the west window illustrate the gradual introduction of the vertical bar which later 
l>ecame the distinguishing mark of the style. 

T1U«<l8a<«,V<>LXLS<)Ll(.—nABr,IIOt. o_ 
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The Tmueition style iwtween the Decorated and Perpendicular 
is a well-marked one, {toasessing certain features common to both, as 
the segmental arch and acute giiblet of the Decorated, with the vertical 
traceiy l»ar and low-pitched gable of the Perpcndiciibir. The small 
chapel in the centre arch of the west front of PetertM)rough Cathc<lral 
and Merton College Chapel, Osford, are examples ; the Bishop’s throne 
at Durham is another. 

MOULDtRaS. 

Tlie fully develo{)cd Perpendicular is distinguished by several 
characteristics i>eculiar to itself. First, the mouldings are no longer 
worked on receding orders and stopped on caps at the springing of 
archea, but are now worked on the chamfer plane, and in most cases 
only certain members rest on caps, and the others continue down the 
piers or jambs. 

'Tliese mouldings ore often of great vigour and l)cnuty. Thev 
consist of combinations of the following merolters:—(1) the hollow ; 
_ Ijoutftll; (8) the ogee ; (4) the double ressaut or double oceo ; 

MiuiAM. (5) the wave ; (») the ciisement or wide hollow. 

C-XPITALS. 

The upjier portion of the capitals and the lower iwrts of the bases are always octagonal. 
There is great elegance alwut both these features; the capitals are frei|uently enriche<l with 
either l«ttlements or cresting on the abacus ; tlie bell may be either plain or foliates!. 

^ Somerset the capital of a clustered sliaft is often treated as one, a wreath of foliage 
running right round ; but the general practice was to use capitals spariiiglv on shafts so|)a- 
rated by hollow.s or groujw of mouldings. In some cases the capitals are very small, ns in 
the cloisters at Worcester and the chancel nrcaile of St. Mary’s, Lowgate, null. In oUier 
instances they are very tall, ns on the chantry of Prince Arthur in Worcester Castle and the 
porch of r^venham Church. 

OASES. 

The liases are much higher than in the preceding stylo; in piers this was done U> raise 
them above the level of the Hxed seats aith which churches wore lieing furnished at this 
time. They usually commence with on astragal aud liell, with or without other memliers 
lielow ; and this jmrt is generally circular, resting on an octagonal plinth, often of several 
stages. In piers with shafts the liases of the shafts are frequently at a dilTerent level from that 
of the mam pier. ExtemiU liases to buildings are of the same profile, but often have Imnds 
of quatrefoils or other ornament, producing a very rich effect. S^imetimes the liase is stepiied 
up and carried round a door like a lalad. 

1 ‘ieus. 

Piers are often either formwl of four sliafts seiwrated by four large hollows, or are 
^•tagon^ ; m the latter case the caps are sometimes omitted, and the arch-moulds die into 
the Hliaft, as m the cathedral; on arrangement which Professor Willis rather unhappilv terms 
the ••discontinuous imiiost.” Piers are often mullion-sliapwl, the long axis lieing north and 
south, and consist of shafts and groups of mouldings. They are sometimes arranged with 
the minor axis not m the centre of the major axis. Piers are sometimes panellwl. the tsinels 
generally l«mg wntmued into the arch without a cap. This, on a large scale, pnxluces a 
remarkably fine effect, os at Sherlioriie Minster. 
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.VKCHE8. 

One of the moet marked changes was in the introduction of the four-centred arch: 
an immense improvement ui>on the segmental round or segmental {Minted. They are gene¬ 
rally used first in doors and windows, and only late in Uie style for pier arches. Four-centred 
arches vary u good deal in sltape, de{M3nding upon the relative position of the centres for the 
large and small curves. The pier arches at Winchester are only upiiarently four-centred, 
being really three-centred, the lower curves being struck from oue centre: a form suggested 
by the arches of the Norman building, which was being them transformed into a Perpendicular 
one. The general rule for four-centred arches is to divide the space into four etiual {larts, 
striking the small curves with one part as radius, though these centres produce lines down 
below the springing to a distance equal to the s{)ace, and from these points strike the large 
curves. 


DOOBWATS. 

Doorways have commonly four-centred arches with a square label over them, instead of 
a hood-mould, the siNUulrils l>eing filled in with’tracery or carving, coats-of-arms l>eing often 
introduced. Some ejuunples are of great beauty and richness. ^Vhere a hood-mould is used. 
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lollomng the line of the arch, it U eometimee carried up in an ogee outline and terminated 

r„l 'i" iVT wMu. » in the magnihcent 

north porch ol fcverloy Minuter, noonray. in thi. etylo are immetimee wnderhillv rich with 

T?'e r "°Y 1 Ti-n ’'<« -loorway ol Bridlingtoi i. a fine 

;ZtRt.riLlrAhh.““ -«»>• “ “ 


wmnowB. 


But It 18 in the windows that the leadinR characterisUc of verticality is most manifest 
The mulhon. no longer stop at the sprmging of the arch, but run on until stopped by the S 
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i^. The variations of Perpendicular tracery are innumerable, and the poaaible combina¬ 
tions endless. A few of the principal types may be described. There ia, first, the simple, 
where the muUions run 
straight up* and the head is 
subdivided into “ batement' 
lights by other vertical bars. 

Secondly, the compound, 
where the window is divided 
by arched bars into smaller 
windows. Some compound 
windows are of enormous 
size, as the east window of 
York and the east window of 
Gloucester. Thirdly, the 
transomed, where the lights 
are crossed by transoms, 
either plain, embattled, or 
with cresting, with or with¬ 
out tracery below, and crossing either in a straight lino or at different levels. They are 
frequently introduced in the tracery itself. The most beautiful form is the traceried transom, 
often with inverted cusped arches. 

Transoms give great strength to the mullions, and in very large windows are a necessity 
unless buttressed mullions are used or double tracery; oven in this case they often occur. 
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vwrton. 
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Iwing then richly vaultetl underneath, as in the east transepts of York, and forming a pathway 
connecting the triforia, as in the north transept window at Durham. In many cases, 
especially where four-centred arches are used, the tracery commences below the springing line 
with the most happy effect. Often the traceries of the different lights begin at varying levels, 
the centre light bdng kept high to give more room for the princi|ul subject in the painted 
glass. 
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I hnve referred to buttressed inuIHons; these ore use*] occasiuimlly in very large windows 
to strengthen the prinei|ial mullions, as in the west window of (iloucester. Sometimes statnes 
in canopied mitres occur on the mullions, as in the west windows of the aisles of Bath Abliey. 

Tlie Wjuare-headed window wi»s a great favourite lx)th in ecclesiastical and domestic work, 
and is capable of great variety of treatment. 

The wide>miiIlioned windows of houses and other buildings of this {leriod are often of 
great size. Another feature of special beauty is the oriel and l»ay window. These are often 
most elaborately jiunelled, with enriched cornices and imnelled or pierced jiaraiiots. There is 
no doubt that the s«iuare-headed mullioned window is a most satisfactory feature Iwth from a 
practical and from tui tcsthetic i)oint of view; this is shown by the persistency with which 
it has coutinue<l in use up to the present time. 

One peculiarity of Perpendicular windows worth mention is that in many cases the glass 
plane is ui the centre of the wall, and the section of the jamb iind arch is the same inside and 
out, as at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. 


I'ANELLINO. 

With regard to the enrichment of buildings of this period we find that wall nrcading and 
diai^nng have lieen superseded by panelling; a system of decoration which we find carried 
out in the most complete manner in Henry VH.’s Chaiiel at Westminster. Panelling is often 
of the most sunirising delicacy and richness, at other times displaying strength and vigour. 
There 18 nothing that gives such an effect of loftiness as those strong vertical lines of wall 
l^elling, as we find it used in the most elaliorate buildings, giving on effect of dignity and 
nchm^ not to be obtained by any other method. Sir diaries Barry was well aware of this 
fact when he design^ his great masterpiece, the Houses of Parliament. 

In some buildmgs the windows are merely forme<l by piercing jwrtions of the iMinelling 
which covers the wall. In the Hint districts the iianelling is formed of freestone mullions and 
tracery, not moulded, and filled in flush with dressed flints, as at Southwold. 




It IS in the suiting that we find the crowning glory of the style. With the laigimiing 
of the new style there appears the fan vault, a system entirely different constructionally from 
he vaulting previously in use. Hitherto, after the Norman ,>eriod. vaulting had been formiHl 
by arches dindmg the siaice to !« covered into comiiartnients and supporting a thin shell of 
stone; but in fan va^ting. in its simple form, constructional arches ore disiHinsed with ; a 
conoid of stone of uniform thickness springs from the vaulting shaft, and the surface of the 
t-onoid IS decorated by radiating tracery ribs iutersecUsd by horizontal liands of Iracerv-a 
form of decoration at once the most l«iiitiful and logical, a vaulting shaft, with its spreading 
ri « rising from it rivalling the grace of the iwliu tree with its spreading fronds. The sixices 
Mween the conoids, or, more correctly, la^twoen the upjiermost horizontal bands, are either 
dwomteil aith tracery or iHuidants, which latter give the most surprising grace to the vault. 

h h really tarry a portion of the vaulting, os in tlie nx)f of the Old Hiviiiitv Schools at 
Oxford and that of Henry VIl.’s ChaiHil. This bitter is iwliaps the most beuulifnl roof which 

n n T Hi® chapel os a whole is one of the Lsl 

Isjaiit fill edifices in the world. In this roof, the coiistnicUon of which I show [fig. 71. there 

are strong arches dividing the vaulting into oblong bays: one voussoir on each ridei 

Ihe^wairihr 'springs and meets the conoid si.ringing from 

the wall, thus avoiding the awkwardness which otherwise occurs in an oblong Uy by Z 
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conoids meeting so much sooner in one direction than in the other, as at Kind's Coiletre 

Chai)e], CambridKO [fig. 71 _ 

The earliest example of fan 
vaulting is in the splendid 
cloisters at Gloucester. 

Fan vaulting is an ex¬ 
clusively English inven¬ 
tion, there being no ex¬ 
amples outside this king¬ 
dom, and is one of which 
we may justly be proud. 

In it we have the perfection 
of the stone roof, which 
had all through the Middle 
Ages been regarded as the 
most dignified way of cover¬ 
ing a building. The stone 
roof gave a unity and com¬ 
pleteness not obtainable by 
a woo<lcn roof, and in later 
Gothic buildings llie ar- 

no. T.— ouhbaiii o* VAtrLTimi. 

rangement of the vault 

gave the key to the plan, the iwints of support and resistance all being arranged to suit it. 


Klw*ii Colltc* CImimI, OimMilce 


Ilaarjr VTI.'t (Sapd 


WOOD nOOFS. 

Woo<len roofs wore used for the great majority of buildings, and are of several t>'pes: 

(1) The haunner-l»eam; a form capable of the most elaborate treatment. In this system 
the tie-betiiu is cut away, a collar holding the principals together at the top, and these being 
prevented from spreading by Itending by the increased deptli given by the braces below. 
These roofs depend to a great extent for their stability on the oak pins, and in many cases 
where these luivo given way the roof has spread and pushed the walls out of plumb. The 
ends of the hammer-beams are frequently decorated with angels with outspreud wings, as in 
some of the grand Norfolk churches. 

(2) The arched principal roof, the Westminster Hall example l>ciug the most elaborate. 
In principle this is similar to No. 1. 

(8) The wagon roof, in which the construction of framed rafters is concealed by a wtwd 
or plaster ceiling in either arched or canted form and decorated by moulded rilw often with 
car\'e4l bosses at the intersections. 

(4) Tlie tie-beam roof, usiuilly of low pitch and with considerahle camiter given to the 
sturdy tie-lteam, which is assisted by cun-od wall struts. Tlie tie-lioam carries vertical struts 
which support the principals, the spaces lietween the struts l»eing often enricheti by tracery. 
Tlie details of this kind of roof are often very lieautiful, and they are very sound construc¬ 
tionally, exerting no thrust and forming a very efifeclive tie across the building. 


ROOF PITCH. 

The pilch of the roof wjis lower than was generally the case in earlier work, and was 
asually concealed by a parapet often richly ornamented. In the iMltlements it is usual for the 
coping to mitre round the merlons, instead of being cut off square; this has a much liotter 
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effect There in a Btnrilinefw anil gravity about the low-pitched gable which lias a charm of 
its own, and harmonises with the four-centred window so often accompanying it; wliile the 
studied outlines of the buttresses, with their offsets arranged to give a somewhat parabolic 
outline, complete the effect of stability. 

BUTTRKSSBS. 

Buttresses may stop below the {larapet, or have pinnacles standing above, or end with 
flat-topped caps to receive figures, as at the Beauchamp Chaiiel, Warwick; St. George's 
Chapel, \S indsor; and the Lady Chapel at Peterborough, where tlie statues still remain. The 
slopes are frequently curved and the general outline curved, as in the magnificent buttresses 
added to support the Galilee Chapel at Durham. Buttresses. like other features, are often 
panelled, as at Lavenhiun. and frequently have niches for statues. Sometimes octagonal 
turrets are used in lien of buttresses, as in the tower of St. John’s, at Newcastle, and the 
cathedral, and at Henry VH.’s Chapel, where they terminate in cupolas. As the style advances 
these cupolas become more frequent and of larger size, and we must not overlook the fact that 
these, though only used os the terminations of turrets, are really domes invented quite inde¬ 
pendently of Classic tradition or Benaissanoe influence. 


CHUKOH PL.VNNISO. 

In the churches of Uie fifteenth century there is a distinctly different effect from those of 
earlier periods. The cruciform plan is now abandoned in favour of the parallelogram, and the 
structural division between nave and chancel is often omitted, the arcade and clerestory being 
continuous, and the ritual separation of the chancel lieing obtained by a screen and the 
frequently increased richness of the roof of the sanctuary. 
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CI£BK8T0IUiS». 

These continuous clerestories, of which there are such noble examples in tlie churches of 
Norfolk, give a lightness in complete contrast to the comiuirative darkness of the upper part 
of early churches only lighted by small and unim- 
iwrtant windows, as at Warmington, So beautiful 
were they felt to be that the majority of early 
churches had clerestories added in the fifteenth 
century. The aisle windows are now of greatly 
increased sise, and occupy in many cases the entire ■ 
space between the buttresses, which have to be 
increased in projection to give compensating 
strength. The buildings were now constructed on 
more scientific principles, and the arrangement of 
supports and the etjuilibrium of the structure more 
carefully considered, the necessary counterpoise to 
the thrust of the vault or roof being given in the 
most economical way without the use of vast 
masses of solid wall. In fact, the wall has become 
merely a filling, the piers, arches, and buttresses 
forming the skeleton of the structure. 

TOWKRS. 

The towers of this century are without doubt 
the most lieautiful of any period, those of Somerset 
being generally admitted to be the finest, the most 
admirable proportion and carefiUly studieil outline 
being combined with exquisite detail. Among tlio 
finest is Taunton 

The great charm of these towers is in the 
arrangement of the buttress oflsets so as to give 
an effect of entasis as well as of diminution, and this ouUine is olrtained from everv iwint 
of view. There ,« no doubt that these towers were drawn on the diagonal as well as front 
elevations, and not merely the latter, as is the practice of the modem architect, and so often 
with such very unhappy results. Fifteenth-century towers mrely have a vertical outline 
unless they have ixilygonal angle turreU, as at Sedgefield; the Magdalen tower, Oxford; and 

In case-s where for eronomical reasons buttresses were dispensed with the towers diminish 
by offsets at the successive stories in a way at once simple and effective, as at St. Margaret's. 
Uurhnm. The difference of effect produced by this cuned tai^ring and Uie vertical oiiUine 
of the earUer towers is well seen at Durham by comparing the outline of the fifteenth-century 
central tower with the Norman transitional western ones. These latter towers, by the way 

owe a good deal of their effect to the imitation Perpendicular parapet and pinnacles with which 
they are now finished. > 

The octagonal lantern was an early feature that survived, and was treated with great 
success, as at Boston, All Saints Pavement, York ; and Coveutiy. 

The great nmjority of towers of this date are flat-topped and terminated bv a parapet 
which in plain example.s is finished with a simple batUement. In more ornate work this 
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pnrapet is ornamented with surface i«nelling, or it may be pierced, and usually has pinnacles 
at the angles. In many cases there are one or more intermediate pinnacles on the faces of 
the tower, and in elaborate specimens, as Taunton, the whole arrangement of parapet and 
pinmclee forms a glorious crown to the edifice. This example has hanging fljing buttresses 
springing from gargoyles on the main cornice and supporting the great angle pinnacles. The 
angle pinnacles are generally admirably proportioned with reganl to the tower, and, as at 
Gloucester and Canterbury, are of most elegant outline. They may be placet! either as the 
upward continuation of the angle buttresses, or may stand on the cornice without any con¬ 
nection with the buttresses below, os at York. 

The general effect of these towers is most satisfying, and, however beautiful the spire of 
the early ones may be, there is a stately dignity about the square tower, with its coronet of 
parapet and pinnacles, which more than compensates for the loss of height. 


SPIRES. 

When spires are used they are well proportioned, the broach of earlier days being 
discarded, and the spire now rising from behind a parapet. The entasis formerly used is 
omitted, the spire lights either omitted or much reduced in size, and the relative height of the 
spire to the tower increased. At Hemingbrough, in Yorkshire, the spire is twice the height 
of the tower, the latter being 60 feet, and the total height of tower and spire 180 feet. This 
is a charming example. 

Polygonal towers are sometimes used. There is an hexagonal one at Cotswold, in 
Yorkshire. 


nUUUWOHK. 


The woodwork of this style is not the least of its beauties. We have comparatively little 
woodwork earlier than the end of the fourteenth century, but after that time we find 
mnumerable examples of beautiful work in screens, pulpits, lecterns, font-covers, stalls, liench- 
^ds, doors, Ac. Many of the screens are of great magnificence, and in spite of the mifortunate 
destrucUon of many there are still a grejit number left. Oak was the material used, and it 
was nearly always decorated with colour and gilding. In many cases this is still remarkablv 
fresh, and in most examples traces of it can be detected. 

The principal feature in the interior of a church at this date was the rood screen 
stretching acroM the entrance to the chancel, and often continued across the side aisles. The 
lower part is solid to about 8 feet high, with panels often with paintings of saints or the nine 
choirs of angels. .\l»ve this are mullions with tracery, and a bold cornice usnallv carried 
on fan or •dher vaulting, and consisting of one or more bands of carving surmounted by a 
cresting There is a splendid example in Aysgarth Church, in Wensleydale, brought from 
Jeiraalx .\bbey. Ui»n the screen stood the rood, a crucifix, with attendant figures of 8t. Mary 

fiflurea when there is none on the cross, as in our 
cathedral, am bt. Mary and St. John left before the liody was taken down, and did not stand 
gazing at the empty cross. Often there was a iwinelled paraiiot on the boldly canopied top of 
the screen, forming the rood loft m which a concealed choir or a small organ was sometimes 
placed. The expression a « pair of organs used by old writers does not mean two instruments, 
but IS used as «ime people use the terra when they sjieak of a step-bidder as « pair of stei*. 
The wr^n at Hexham Abbey is a fine example of one with loft. Tlie access to the lofts vnis 
by winding stairs m one or Isith piers of the chancel arch, or in turrets built specially for the 
purpose. The tracra of these stairs and doors con often be seen, as at the cathedral of 
8t. Andrews. In addition to the rood screen there were others «t the side of the chancel 
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Hejiarating it from the aisles, besides screens forming enclosures to altars in other parts of the 
church. 

In cathedrals there were numerous altars with their enclosing screens. Screens were 
also used to enclose chantry chaiiels. There is a good example at Hexham in the screen to 
the Ogle shrine. There are traces in all old churches showing where the head beams of the 



no. loi 


screens were let into walls and pillars. This is very noticeable at Durham in the cliapels of 
the transepts. 

One of the great mistakes made by our early restorers was the removal of screens in order 
to obtain n vista. A vista is still looked upon by many people as tlie great thing to strive 
after. They fail to appreciate the element of mystery which accompanies portial concealment 
and the pleasure of discovering new beauties and objects of interest by degrees, instead of 
having everjihing sUringly visible. Con an^ihing be more charming than the eastern 
iwrtion of Westminster Abbey, with the chapels screened olT from the aisle, and the way new 
l>eautios unfold themselves ns one walks round towards the entrance to Henry VIl.’s Chapel ? 
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There is ijorhaps no place which possesses the charm of mystery in such degree, or gives one 
a better idee of what a great church of the Middle Ages was like. 

One peculiarity of Perpendicular woodwork should l)e pointed ont—vi*. that as the style 
matured the tracery became more flowing and more varied. In much of it there is not a 
rectangular feature. 

There is a very beautiful piece of work in Brancepeth Church, near I turham, fixed above 
the chancel arch, and supjKwed to have come from Durham Cathedral. It is a coved canopy 
divided into thirty-nine panels by moulded ribs with carved Itosses at the intersections and 
each i«nel filled in with tracery of a different design. This work is oak and not ivory, as 
often asMrted. There is some beautiful panelling round the hall of the Deanerv at Durham 
with varied tracery of more or less flowing type. Tracery formed solely by intersecting arches 
IS not uncommon. 


Beautiful work is found in bench-ends and stalls, of which magnificent examples exist at 
Riixju, Chester, Ac. Those in Heniy VII.’8 Chapel are particubirly fine. The canopies which 
sumiount the stalls are all on much the same general plan, consisting of diminishing poly¬ 
gonal stagw finishing with a crockeled spire. Those at Durham, though of Benaissance work, 
are an imitaUon of the earlier ones, and are of very good outline, but the detail is poor. 
There are some very fine carved bench-ends in the chaH of the Castle at Durham, and^o 
evidcnUy by the same hand, at Wensley Church. Bench-ends are in old work nearly alwav-ii 
got out of thick stuff, so as to get plenty of depth for the tracery and carving, and to this 
they owe a great deal of their success. 


IMITATIONS. 


th • fifteenth century apiiear to have had great respect for the work of 

their predecessors and often adapted their work to it. The nave of Westminster Abbey is a 
well-known example whore the design and proporUons of the Early English choir are faithfully 
kept, and Uie difference of date can only be detected by the mouldings, showing that they 
considered their own Boctions suprior-an opinion I think many will shara In this 
example the Early English wall arcade is faithfully copioil. although this form of decoraUon 

!han m Hemingbrough the arcade on the south side of the 

110^11.“ of Early Enghsh, even to the characteristic three-lobed leaves in the 

caps. this IB early-sixteentii-centurv work. 

nerio2‘l!;!v«r* “ ‘■•^•umns of the transiUonal Norman 

have l^n carefully copied in freestone by Urn fifteenth-century architect; while at 

liekermg, ui lorkshire. is an example of fifteenth-century Norman. Tims wo see that the 
imitation of earher styles did not originate with Uie architecUof the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, as is generally supiiosed, and for which practice they are so often condemned • 
uide^l, in slavishly copying old work and misapplying it to totally different punioses from thosi 
for which It was origi^ly os^ they certainly lay themselves oiien to condem^tion Thillias 
l^n done by both schools, though the classicist of the eighteenth irentury who tried to force 
the archi^ ture of Greece into uses for which it was not adapted was mor^ in orroTthan his 
nineteenth-century successor who tried to build Early Gothic mansions. Thorell hoover 
no more r^n why wo should not take the fully developed Gothic of the fiZnth cZt^v 

^d. earring it on a stage further, adapt it to modem r«iuirements. tlian S thrS.' 
lecture of the Renaissance should not be used for tireseni-.Uv w u • me nrcni 

lor iim ita .xcI..,iv.l.T .l.,>nKt.r. while it. Rr«.t.r 

of obtaimng lUiy area of window surface desireil without lia.iL iT 

.eh.hU.„„ which i. » ,.p. w „ee h.. 
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and the great elasticity of the style, render it peculiarly suitable for modem businesH require¬ 
ments. ^ 

Among the most l)Mutiful works of this style are the chantry chapels and tombs, which 
are full of the most varied and beautiful details. The measuring up and drawing out of these 
IS quite an education in Peri>endicular, as they are in most cases the work of experts in their 
profession, and constitute perfect miracles of art. I hope that young students who have heard 
me will be induced to study Peqiendicular work iierhaps more than thev have done, and make 
measured drawings of such examples as they may come across. I would particularlv impress 
upon them the advisubUity of getting mouldings and details, full size, on the siwt. ’ In wood 
trawry work the nosing can often lie impressed on the paper with the finger, and the cusping 
^d details filled m liy hand. It is always advisable to me.isure witli a view to making a 
^shed drawmg afterwards ; but where there is no time for Uiis, at least one or two leading 
imensions should bo taken, as with a good sketch these prove verv helpful; for example, in a 
sketch of a window carefuUy nmde and in proportion, if one is only able to get the width of u 
light and the breadth of a mullion, it is much more useful for reference. 
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NOTE SUR DEUX filH RES EOYPTIENNES CONSEltVEES A EDFOU. 

By Apouste Choisy [//»n/A)rr.JA], 

MTAL OOLU nCDJUXlffT |»»i. 

S UR la termsse da jiortique de U cour du temple d'Edfou (c6t6 Est), on distingue deux 
spares que nous reproduisons [figs. 1 et 2]. Gee spores—A grandeur d’ex^cution—sont 
trac^ sur dee dalles de gres assez rugueuses, et devaient sans nul doute disparaitre 
BouB un enduit. Graves avant ra])plication de I'enduit. elles sont a peu prts contemporainea 
du gros oeuvre, ce qui autorise a lea dater de lVpo<iue ptolt'maique. L’une d’elles [fig. 1] a 
eU' publi^e en 1896 dans 1’ “ Intennodiaire des Matln'matitiens," par Bouriant. L’autre 
[fig. 2J est, croyons-nouB, in<^it« et semble une variante de la premiere. On y aper 9 oit, aux 
points marques p»ir la lettre x, des signes distinctifs bizarres: sur I'uno, nn pied Immain; sur 
I’autre, deux. 

Si Ton admet que les recoupements de lignes a et a' sont des repi-res indiquant la posi¬ 
tion de I'axe, IVpure 1 donne ime corolle a tige gride; I’autre, une corolle a tige ^iwisse. Et 
si Ton attribue aux deux variantes la meme hauteur totale, soit 1" 80, on obtient pour Tune 
la silhouette fig. 8, pour I’autre le contour fig. 4. 

Que reprisentent ces deux traces ? Gem^ralement on les considere comme des etudes 
iwur an profil de corniche eu forme de gorge. Nous voyons A cette explication plus d'uno 
difficulte: 1* L’indication 1 x 1*8 nette d’un socle massif, peu compatible avec I’idde d’une 
corniche. 2” La repetition [fig. 1] du profil en contre-portie a droite et a gauche d’un axe de 
symetrie. Que I'architecte ait dispose*, A droite et a gauche de cet axe, deux traces plus ou 
moins difTirents, cela pent a la rigueur se concevoir ; mais reprotluire identiquement le meme 
profil eut cte un travail en pure perte. Sans nul doute I'i^pure 1 est celle d'une figure de 
revolution: nous sommes en pr<^sence d'un objet en forme do corolle, s’epanouissant au sommet 
d’une tige tronc-conique, et reposant sur on socle. 

Le fnt grele est presque niceesiiirement metallique ; I'autre {leut etre de pierre. Quant 
ii la matiere de la corolle, Tabsonce de toute indication d'epaisseur donne A penser quelle etait 
de metal. Le profit a de frajipantes analogies avec celui d'une cuve di^uverte i Suse par 
M. de Morgan ; or la cure susienne est faite do trois feuilles de mi'tal appliqueea Tune sur 
I'autre. Le detail de cette curieuse fabrication n’a pas, que nous sachions, encore etc analvsi* 
de pres: mais, n coup siir, la technique susienne s'adaptcrait A la corolle d’Edfou. Ainsi il 
iwrait fort admissible: 1* que la tige et la corolle ^taientcirculaires ; 2" qua la corolle etait de 
metal battu. 

Quelle ^tait la destination de cet elegant objet ? Par son aspect general U se rapprcche 
beaucoup d’une table, d’un nutel d'offrandes figure dans la Description de VEgypte (tom. iL 
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pi. 90); c est cette attribution qu'adopto M. Bonriant. Les objectionB qu’ello aouli-ve sont la 
hauteur de 1"«0, qui rendrait pi-nible le placement dee offrandea, et lo reliord en i^ente sur 
lequel ces oifmndes risqueraient de glisscr. Qu’il nous soil pemiis de ris<]uer une autre con¬ 
jecture: Le profil en coupe-larme et la structure m. Ullique conviendraient a meneille pour 
une vasque de fontaine. Une photographie que nous a obligeaminent conununiqut-e M, I’hene 
Spiers prouve qu’il esistait dans U cour ilu temple remain de Balbek un Ijussin de (ontaine • 
8erait-il_ inadmissible que des iontainea eussent fait partio des depemlances des terapleJ 
ptole^iques ? Nous ne hasardons cette hjqiothcBe (|ue sous toute rt^r\-e ; mais I’existence 
a Baliuk d’un bassin et, a Edfou, d’une vas<|ue uUlisable pour une fontaine sont deux faits 
qm meritent tout au moins d’etre rapproches. 

Quelle que soit la destination, les epures d’Edfon ont lour inb ret au jioint de vuc 
de 1 histoire des mcthodes, parce qu’elles i«rmettent de ressaisir, dam* deux exemples authen- 
tiques, le caracUro essentiellement gwmetrique des profile . gyptiens. Envisageons d’abord 
la vanante epure -2; nous commens-ons, par elle, iwrce qu’elle contieut I’indice inanifeste des 
donm^s graphiquee qui ont servi « I’etablir. On y distingue [fig. 6] on cam^ a 6 c d dont le 
sommet a corrMi>ond a la naissance du profil en gorge. Le cuU- de ce carre est 0“ 75. 

0" 3o5a (0 35..0 x 3 = l,06»,.-». La diagonale a c de ce carr,. est bi donnee iniUale. DirigtH} 
perpendiculairement au fut, elle nous foumit en .\ le centre de I’arc « m. Cet arc se tonnJne 
en un point w que 1 on obtient en prenant sur le cute a 6 du earn- gencrateur une longueur a » 
egale a k deini-diagonale, et timnt .\ n .a. Prenons le milieu B du rayon m : il .bonne pre- 
Mn*t^”l>ntTlrB^” nrc tnc. La courbe est .i deux centres, et les iwaitions de ces 

Passoiis a I’epure 1 II est probable qu’ello est convue d’npri^ le mcme esprit et que, eu 

conserv.^. Et en 

effet [fag. a] un carre idenlniue a celui de la fig. 6 donne la clef de tout le trace. Le rayon du 
^rcle inscnt a ce carre esi (T 375. filevons sur le fut, au point choisi p.,ur bi naisa.^..e .le 
a courbe, la i«ri«nd.culaire s A 0«376 au-dessus, menons-lui une parullde. et eta- 
bhssons sur cette paralb lo le cure gencrateur a' 5' c'd*. Suit B' le c*entre de ce carr^; le profil 
sera, comme le pn*cedent, une courl« a deux centres dont voici les positions ; Le promief arc 

rencontre de la lignesA' avoc le prolongoment 

B^nd arc m c , qm w raocorde avee le premier en m'. a son centre au pobt B’ lui-mcme et 
du'^’^r ^ '« naissance^et lairaUMe au cute 

Telle i^rmt are la generation des courbos. Incidemment on remaniuera que le ciracb re 
de coMbes a deux centres les rappr.whe des profils mcmes des vo.itee surlmusstis de I’Egypte. 

trace fiu Tb^haulr f““‘ri-l**® 1® -limensions. iLi le 

Sl rautrM^t - - i. 

Resto une question : In signification des traits n et o do I’. i.uro i 
.aeon role .lu.. 1. d. U *org.; 1,„ Til” 

pomt, o.. .U .^coptanl k courb. D'ont rk„ ds oalde. Void. orovoM-nol ^om 

ils ^ justifiant. Pour exts^uter [fig. 7] le moulo sur le.,uel fut martei;-- Ie‘cuivr« u’ kllbt ^ 
guider a 1 aide d un ctintre-profil, d'lm ** gnlwirit ** • et (mhnrii /w^t« * i 

ton. pp, ..^ourd'hoi, ekit un otoi. i ckiro-Voio con.p«;. do pknM°.,““ ’...';^..ixt !i’ 
Les traits p eten ajiparenco 8U|«rfluB, auraient marque la position w traverses. 
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CHRONICLR 

The Institute Visit to Newcastle, 6U> to 8th Cktober. 

A brief outline of the amuf^eiuenU for the 
Institute visit to Ncwcastlo-on-Tyne appear^ in 
the but numitcr of the Jocrn.vL, p, 482, eml 
further details are now appended. The President, 
Past PrcsidonU, and Council of the Northern 
.\rchitotural .\fisociation will form a reception 
coiumittw to welcome the visiting members on 
their arrival on Thursday ovenin^, Cth October, at 
the County Hotel, which will bo the beatlqnartors 
of the Institute durin;; the visit. Mr. Alderman 
Andersen, Mayor of Newcastle, will receive the 
visitors in the Council Chamber at the Town Hall 
at 10 A.M. on Friday, and ileliver on address of 
welcome on behalf of the City of Newcastle. Tim 
members will then procee<l to the Lecture Theatre 
of the Institute of Mining and Mechanical En¬ 
gineers in Neville Street, where aiwut an hour will 
lie devoted to the reailing and discu-ssion of a Pafier, 
“ S|M«ialiHm in Architecture,” Mr. John Belcher, 
A.U.A., PretiJent, in the cliair. The ronminder 
of the morning will be occunie*! in Wsiting the 
Cathislml Church of St. Nicholas and Trinity 
House, and the risitors will lie entertained at 
liinchoon at the County Hotel by tlie Nortlicm 
Architectural Association. In the afternoon of 
Friilay visiU will bo paid to places of interest in 
the city and neighbourhood, including Jesmond 
Ileno House, the residence of Sir Andrew Noble, 
K.C.B., and St. (Icorgo’s Church, returning through 
Josmond Dene. 

The President will hold a rocopUon, and the 
.Aniiiuil Pinner of the Institute will take place, on 
Friilay evening, at the County Hotel. 

On Saturday arrangomonts will be mode, for 
those who desire to do so, to visit Hexham Abbey 
and the itoman Station at Cbollerfonl. The 
Museum at Chesters will bo visited, by tbo kind 
iwrinission of Mrs. Ckyton. on whose estate part 
of the Itoman Wall is aituatal. Utsler the guidance 
of Mr. Fmnk Caws [/<’], paiti Pretidenl N.A.A., a 
visit will lie paid to the new ahin-bnilding sheds 
at Messrs. Swan k Hunter’s, Wsliaend. 

Mciiil«rs desiring to lie of the visiting f»rty or 


to be present at the Annual Dinner are requested 
to communicate with The Secretary RJ.Bji. at as 
early a date as pMsible. The Northern Association 
has in preparation a Handbook tor the visitors, 
corapiising a programme of the armngements, 
{Mvrticulars of hotel accommodation, a map of Now- 
^tle, and a guide to tbo various places of interest 
in the city and neighbourhood. 


Leeds & Yorkshire Society: Archltectaral F-itnra tion 

A school of architecture is now established in 
connection with tho laiods and Yorkshire Archi¬ 
tectural Society. The classes ore conducUsI by 
arrangement with the University of Leeds and the 
Le^ls I^titute at their respective institutions. 
Tho curriculum, covering nearly the whole of the 
subjects rciuired for the Institute Examinations, 
is as follow.s;— 

Pre/iminarv.—Elements of plane geometry; 
geometrical drawing; edemente of pers^iectivii; 
elementary mechanics and physics; freehand draw¬ 
ing from the round. 

IntermcfUaU. —History of Modimval and Renais- 
swocarcbitecture; theoretical construction; descrip- 
ff®®™etry elementary applied construction. 

Final. —Design (subjects quarterly odjudicatcii 
upon by tiK* Cotmcil of the Society); nature and 
prom*rties of building materials (this class is held 
at the Society’s rooms and condnotod by its own 
lecturer); arrangementandconstruction of buildings 
in rebition tohuvltb; specifications ami estimating. 

In addition to the above courses, tlie University 
of Loieds ^yes instruction in mathematics, me¬ 
chanics, civil engineering, sanitary law, dnrinage 
and engineering problems; and tbo Leeds In¬ 
stitute in drawing, |iainting, designing, moilelling, 
and carving. The Kocioty arranges visits of 
inH|iection to buildings and couroefl of evening 
lectures, and ofTeni annually various prixes. Tho 
Hwety’s library, comprising 584 volumes, is 
lodgt^ with tho loioilsCentral Public Tdbrary, where 
mcnuMirs may obtain the books on loan. 

Claa^ for architecture (Lecturer, Mr. F. 
Muste [.!.)) are heW at tho City of Brodfonl School 
of Art, special attention being given to tho pro- 
pamtinn of tbo teatimoniee of study rejuired for 
the lU.B.A. Examinations. It is intended, on tho 
conipletioii of the now School of Art buildings, to 
bring tho teaching still more into lino with tho 
InsUtute oxaminaUons, architectural design being 
especially kept in view. 


At the Iteyal Institution School of Art. bMin- 
bti^h, under tho Boanl of Ifanufactim#, tho 
nrehiUsjtiiral cumculum extends orer live years, 
w "f Renaiimanco. and Moilifl'val 

«te, colour, decoration, modelUng, flgure diawing, 
perspoclive, and sciography, and tboir opplication. 
fonns the bams of tho training. Arrangements 
nave just been made for a course of lectures on 
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architectural hiatory, to bo given next winter, 
specially (or stiidenU preparing (or the K.I.B.A. 
exaniinatioiia. 

St. Bartholomew the Great 

Mr. \V. Arthur Webb [J.l, o( 27, Nottinghaui 
Place, \V., writes :— 

As a lover o( old buildings, and e8])ecially our 
London churches, 1 venture to call the attention 
o( our nioiuhers to the work o( restoration still in 
progress at the Church o( St. Bortlioloniew the 
(iruat. .May 1 suggest that we (ollow the exatuplc 
o( another periodical, in its shilling sul«criptiun (or 
a statue to Milton, aiul have a similar (nnd (or 
those who would Uke to show practical sympathy 
in assisting the rect jr and churchwardens in this 
good work ? I should bo pleased to (orwanl and 
acknowledge sul)scriptions on behalf o( the com- 
mittea” 

The Royal Victorian Institute. 

From the Royal Victorian Institute o( Architects 
have been received the bi-monthly parts oomposing 
tlte first volume of their Journal oj Procttditujt 
commenced last year. Tlio work is edited by a 
committee o( members, and is verv iastelullv pro¬ 
duced under the direction o( Mr. Illamiru Young, 
o( Melbourne. The illustrations, all o( them line- 
engravings, the bead-pieoes, tail-pieces, pioturini 
ailvortisemonts—everything in the book, in (act— 
appears to have been designed and arranged by 
the same hand. Thu ordimry hoK-toue procesjs 
block employed (or the great bulk of modern book 
illustrations is dropped Mtogother. 

Among the iiuiny interesting papers is one by 
Mr. Percy Oakdon [d.] advtxaiting on ladiaK of 
the local architectural student the establishment 
in Melbourne o( an .Architectural Museum. The 
Australian student naturally works at a disadvan¬ 
tage oom{mrod with the homo student in being 
completely cut oflf from the noble and precious 
architectural monuments which the latter has so 
close at hand. Mr. Oakden’s museum would havo 
courts illustrative of the leading forms of archi- 
tecturu in its more important periods in dificront 
pvts of the world. The courts would be stored 
with casts of architoctural detail, nnd illustratioas 
reprusenting thu duv4*lopmcnt and perimps tlw 
ultiiuato decay of the style indicateil. Each court 
would be hung with photographs exhaustively 
illustrating the 8tyle,and its literature would be sepa¬ 
rately exhibited in a branch library’ attached to the 
court TIh) building would include a largo hall 
for popular lectures, and rooms (of class-teaching. 
Every description of work bearing on architecture 
would be illustrated—stained glaas and decorative 
treatment of every kind, os well as casts and 
illustrations of mure oonstnictire ornament Mr. 
Onkdun realises that in its complete form such a 
museum would be a costly and extensive afiair, 
and Uiat at present it can only be considered as a 


dream of the future. He suggests, however, that 
a beginning might be made at once by forming 
a collection of photographs, and grouping and 
classifying them on the lines imheated. Stu¬ 
dents might thus visit in thought the architectural 
wonders of other countries, and trace the pn>gre88 
an<l features of architectural styles in a far mure 
realistic manner than can bu done by reading alom*. 
Judging by the discussion, the meeting was in 
favour of tlic proposition, and promises of support 
wore ^ven to the scheme should effort bu mode to 
coTV) It into effect. 

Tlu’ro is a cleverly written [laper on “Garden 
Design in Relation to .Architecture," by Mr. SV. 
U. Butler, who insists on the necessity of archi¬ 
tectural character in thu dutsigu of a garden, nnd 
that therefore it should be designed by an archi¬ 
tect. Every architect, the author obsorvea, knows 
that if designing were left to tlio plumU<r thu 
house would bo oovorad with pipe.s or if left to 
thu plasterer it would be a mass of vagaries in 
plaster ornament. One tradesman cares nothing 
for the work of another in mjually important parts 
of thu structure. So in gaidcning, the liorticul- 
turist or landscape gardener has not the brood grasp 
of things tlial is necessary to successful ganlcn 
design. 

The other |iapers are: “ Standards of Siicc, 
(Quality, ami Strength in Relation to our Building 
Contracts,” by Auketcll ileiiderauu ; “ Itesign of 
.Australian Country Houses,’’ byChas. A. D'Ebro; 
“ Sumo Thoughts on .Architectural Design," by 
Robert J, Haddun; “Melbourne’s Ever-tlowing 
River," by AV. Thwaites, enginei<r-in-chie( to the 
Alelbonrno and Mutro[K)htan Board of Works; ami 
“ The Streets of Mellmuruo from an .Architectural 
Point of View," by W. M. CampbclL 

The late Frank Manoah Kent F.j. 

Mr. Edwin O. Payne j.l.J, of Durban, semis 
details of the tragic death, on the 7th nit., of Mr. 
F. Al. Kent, of PietermariUburg, who was elected 
a Fellow of tlie Institute only so recently as last 
February. Mr. Kent had had occasion Ui repri¬ 
mand his house-servant, a native, and the latter 
shortly after entered the room wherv hU master 
was sitting at breakfast, and shot him through thu 
head from behind with a revolver. Finding him 
not dead a few minutes later, he fm^ two more 
show at him with fatal effect.—Mr. Kent, after 
serving his articles with Messrs. W. F. Hemsull 
and J.^ Smith [F.], of Sheffield, camu to l.andon 
as assistant to Messrs. Beoston and Burmuster 
[F.j, and afterwards to Mr. E. W. Mountfonl [/■’.], 
remaining with the latter about three years. Ho 
went to Natal in 1W94, and in imrtnurship with 
Air. Matthew B. Price [F.j had carried out some 
imiKirtant works in thu colony, including the Girls' 
Model Government Scliool, Durban, tlio Ifiocesan 
(^llego fur Boj-s, Balgon-an, thu .Agricultural Hall, 
Estcourt, an<l various hoUds. 
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PLENUM VENTILATION AND THE BOYAL 
VICTORIA HOSPITAL, BELFAST. 

Thu ArchitucU ami E^iaeura of tha Belfast 
Hospital soad tbu fullowiu)^ reply to Mr. Bibby's 
remarks on this subject in the last Joubnal:— 

Thu pirsistent misstatumonls of Mr. 0.11. Bibby 
ore our osouse for ocoiipyinR more space in the 
JoUK.NAL. Hb ralculations are altogether erro¬ 
neous ; for, even if fair comiarison oouhl bo mmle 
IwtwoDn the old, ovorcrowdod, badly ventilated 
hospital, with inadequate heating ami hot-water 
supply, and thu new one, it would sUiid thus, as 
regards thu average coal consumption per roulent 
proriJed /or—vi*. in the old, 8 tons; in the new 
14 tons, the latter iuclmling laiindrj' work and 
other conveniences which found no place in the 
old, for since the new buildings were occupiud, the 
efheient heating, ventilation, and hut-water supply 
have boon kept op throughout, although the full 
complement of residenU luis not been attainwl. 
So much for his figures. 

.\lthnugh there np])eared an appriseiative article by 
.Mr. Bibby on “ Plenum VenUlation" in the Zsx-o/ 
(Jocernment Jourmtl of May 1008, his remarks on 
the ventilation of this Hospital an- so evidently 
prejiidioed that previously we ignored them. He 
Ims, however, appealed to the printed annual n>port 
for verification of thu aocumey of his statements; 
how, then, did ho overlook this, which appisini on 
page 17? viz.; “The staff desire to express their 
great satisfaction with the new hospital, which is 
fully answering their highest exiKCtotions." Also 
an official stitement nifido at the last ordinary 
meeting of the Bmnl of Management, reported in 
tiH) Bri/ati New* Letter of Rth July, which runs 
thus. Now that the systgni of ventilation luts 
been thoroughly tried l«th in summer ami winU^r, 
a proper wtimate can Iw formal of its merits, anti 
the opinion of the hospital staff is that it is a 
great success." 

In face of such evidence from thoae who liavo 
had .laily experience of its working, it can only be 
supposed that Mr. Bibby was misUken in his 
observations; a clmrilablo interpretation is that 
he was following in tho wake of a nurse or 
attendant whoso clothes Itnd bccomu eaturated 
With AntiHepiicA not nn uiiiuiuil oocurreooo whore 
surgical operations are conducted. 

It would appear from bis remarks that tlioni U 
lack of outlook for tlm majority ol the patients; 
but it is only to the se{Mration wards, accommo¬ 
dating in all thirty-two out of a total of .SOO. that 
no onlinary wimiows are provided; yet those and 
tiHi larger wanls are Iwtter lightwl and os cheerful 
as the average of hospital wanls. We can assure 
Mr. Bibby that he need luive no fear of a break¬ 
down of the ventilating arntngemanU or of the 
di^trous results which ho antioi|iatea. for tlmy 
exist only in his imagination. 


On recently visiting the hospital careful inquiries 
were made, but no confirmation was furthcoming 
as to bis statements. He was not shown over, or 
eyra seen, by the supcrintemleut, neither could 
diligent search discover his doctor afflicted willi 
headache. Aforeover, there is not a word or figure 
in the annual re|iort to confirm what ho advances. 
The tabulatei) statement of expenditure, page 47, 
refutes his charge of cxtravugonco in tho new 
hosjatal, for nolwithstomling additional cool con- 
Huiiiption, tho average cost per patient treated has 
lieen less. Theso are the figiirea : 


TuUImM AiwafvMPM. 

year IliOS . 3,007 /U.38I M t = it IB 0 

.. M IMS . 3.3US 10,509 15 9 . i M Of 


Or, os tho siiperintendonl recently said to ns: 
“Tho patients and staff an* now belter housed, 
lictter fed, better cansl for, and perform their dodos 
with greater comfort than in tho old hospital, at 
practically tijo same cost per hoad." 

There* uuiy be nothing very extraordiimry in 
this; but when Mr. Bibby goes out of his way to 
condemn, and appeals to a document to confirm his 
statements, we givo those nuotatious tborefrvuu 
to show what relionco can be piaccil on liis accuracy. 

He may lie reminded that it is no fault of die 
architects or engineers that every bed is not 
occupied. The committee wisely provided for 
future requirements, and it is not very surprising 
tliat, in addition to paying off the cost of the new 
bnildings, funds are not at once forthcoming for 
nearly double tho number of padenu. Many of 
the hods have never been occupied; it is therefore 
a mLsiise^of terms for him to state they have been 
“closed, particularly os ho implies that the coal 
bill is responsible. 

Mr. Bibhy must surely know tliat hn unreliable 
statements (to dracriU* tliem mildly) are not only 
iingencrons, hut apt to misluhl his omtber archi¬ 
tects on a subject of considerable importetnci* to the 
health and woll-licing of his fellow creatures. 


»ILUAM llRNMA.V , 

Thomas C-oorBR, ) drchtUct*. 

HE.vKr Lka a Sox, Emjinecr*. 
lOIA Auyiul 1901. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCI.ATION. 

Mnoicipol Hoase-owniag. 

„ ''•Ilioni Smart, Adam Smith rrofesoor of 
l olitical Koononiy in the Univerwity of (ilasgow, 
<lohvGn*d the ndilross in the sectinn of Economic 
^enco and Stiidstics. taking for his subject tho 
Housing of the Poor and the metliod of dealing 
with the problem wlopted in Glasgow. Tho real 
iiausing problem of to-ilar, ho said, norroweil itself 
down te this; How far did tho experience gained 
iwmt in the direcdon of tlio mumcipality itself 
bnildmg and owning houses for certain of the 
poorer classes ? 
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For a luunicipniity, ilelilwratoly and of mt in¬ 
tention, to add a new competitive induHtry to ita 
already manifold aotivitie!i waa a acrious matter 
from throe points of view. (1) House-owning was 
a business, neither a routine business nor one 
where auocess was certain. So far as it hod not a 
monopoly, a municipality could not presume ujatn 
demand—could not command a remunerative sale 
for w’hat it provided. As a builder, it liad advan¬ 
tages and disadvantages ; as an owner, it had also 
advantages and disadvantages—particularly, per- 
baps, in that it luul a conscieuco. Assuming, 
however, that a municiiiality could manage its 
enterprises as well as private citizens managed 
theirs, and that its bouae-ownlng covered all ro- 
cogiiLso*] ospemuM anil ran no risk of coming upon 
the rates, wliat iiiust lie emphasized was that it 
plcdgml the fntiiru mtepuj-ers for the securitv of 
all the capital Isirrowis). It was shurt-sightMi to 
con^l the dangers and responsihilities of this by 
calling such a debt “ productive.” Dorrowod capi¬ 
tal ohangtyl into stone and lime certainly rciuainc<l 
an “ asset." hut whether the asset was worth much 
or little or nothing depended on the value which 
futniu generations would put up^n it. A tene¬ 
ment of houses, by change of circumstances, might 
lose its ront-prodneing capacity and call only for 
doinoUtioii long liefore it luid suffered much deterio¬ 
ration os a building. In such circumstances the 
ideal klml of house would be one constructed to 
last, nay, thirty jTMrs at the outside. But this, of 
course, was the last thing that munici(ialities in 
thoir present mood would lliink of doing, and they 
gencr^ly made it impossible by their own building 
regulations. Besides this, thea* was the consc- 
qucnco of thto “economic trespass"; dwoUing- 
houses for the poor generally took up the space of 
buildings of a luiiro remunerative character, and 
so kept down the ratcnblti value of tlie arm, while 
increasing its expenses. (2) The municipality 
entered into direct competition with many of its 
own ratepayers, competing nut only with the oom- 
paratisxily small class of builders, but with the 
great class of owners of house property. Free 
competition of producers to acne the public was, 
of course, a good thing, and in nothing, perhaps, 
was it more deeiralde than in the purveying of 
liouses, wliere the length of time rwiuired for 
erection tended to some extent towards monopoly. 
But competition was good liccaiise and to t^< 
extent llrat it kept down prices by increoaing 
supply, and tlm action of a inimicipality working 
aith uioni>y liorrowed at a gilt-<slgod security rate 
was very likely to luve the opposite effect; it 
might result in a poeitiw) diminution of the total 
supply of houses, and so a rise of rent, by reason 
of the discouragement given to private builders 
through the appearance of a rival with whom they 
could not compete on oi)aal terms. (H) By pledging 
tire public credit for a new debt, and abiding a new 
activity and rcs|iousibiUty to already overworked 


members of the municipality, it pro tatuo pre¬ 
vented the expulsion of municipal activity in other 
directions. These were considerations against 
niimicipal building and owning derived from the 
general principles which sliould, in his opinion, 
regulate all municipal expansion. They were not, 
of course, decisive against it, but they suggested 
that very dulinito and weighty reasons must be put 
forward on the other side. 

Productive Value of a Healthy House. 

It was far too little realised. Dr. Smart observed, 
that a xanitaryand comfortable bouse among quiet 
neighbours had a “ pnaluctivo value," ami was, 
quite definitely, one of the factors of wage-earning ; 
in other wonls, a gixal house, os ooiuparod with a 
slum, brought with it the possibility of paying a 
liiglier rent for it. In view of the actual ciranm- 
stances of slum life in every large city, aud in view 
of the hopelessness of escape on the part of the 
low-paid aage-eoraor from contagious iuBuenoes, 
there seenusl prima facie a strong case for the 

I irovision of at least one and two roomed houses 
ly an agency which would aim primarily at afford¬ 
ing to the teiuuiU the conditions of iieoltli, morality, 
and efficiency, not only in the construction of the 
houses, but in their continued adininistnition and 
control. He hod always hold that the owning of 
pwir-closs property carried with it a moral responsi¬ 
bility which was not escapivl by the owner shutting 
his eyes and leaving the ndiuiuistration to his 
factor; and, on similar grounds, much might lie 
said for a municipality owning and lotting all the 
small bouses within its area. Tills would at least 
secure a “ clean city." Such a position, then, was 
qiute intelligihle as a counsel of [lerfection, and it 
might bo worth cousidenitinn in the cose of a city 
plonufsl, like a garden city, from the beginning. 
But, in the actual circumstances of our cities, ho 
nientionod it merely to bring out his point. For 
there was no propiMol bofora any muuici|iality of 
to-day of taking over and making a monopoly of 
the supply of small bouses, or oven of Imibling all 
the small houses in the future. The utmost that 
hod li^n proposed waa the building and letting of 
a limited number of such houses in direct rivalry 
with private builders and owners. And the question 
which must bo answered was, on what principle, 
or with what view, was this limitml proposal made? 
If it were to afford an experiment and on object- 
lesson, as was done with the liappiost results in 
the case of the cor|iornUon lodging-houses in 
Glasgow, whore the rise in the sUmlard not only 
swept out the old and very objectionablo lodging- 
houses, but leil to the large tucroase of private 
“ models " competing successfully with the muni- 
ciptl ones, there would probably bo nothing but 
approval. But if the proposal was made in the 
fuU recognition that such an experiment was not 
an object-lesson, inasmuch os it could not be 
followed by private enterprise; if the reason given 
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for it was that a oorUin class of tenants could not 
pay the rent which |irivBte enterprise must have if 
it was to continue iu supply, and that the munici¬ 
pality, as hurinj; command of capital at a very low 
rate of interest, could afford to undersell thi- 
market rents without coming on the rates, the 
matter was put on an entirely diffenmt basis. The 
attractiveness of a “clean city" was one thing, the 
attractiveness of low rents another. 

Otijectioos to Municipal Ownership. 

In the limited proposal now considered (I)r. 
Smart continuwl) what was being advocated was 
(•ovemment provision of a certain commoility for 
one class alone, and the grauml taken undisgnisedly 
was that Government could provide this commodity 
more cheaply than private enterprise could, and that 
this class could not affonl more. There were two 
propositions hero which oouhl not be albwed to 
|us8 without e.\amination; the first was that there 
was a class which could nut afford the higher rent; 
the second, that this was a valid reason for tlio 
manicipality providing them with a lower one. 
(1) l^mewhat to the surprise of the Glasgow 
.MunioipiU Commissioners, it was given iu evidence 
lliat, while wages generally had risen, there were 
labourers in Glasgow who wore not earning more 
than 1 IS. a week—and these not ca-sual lalxvnrers, 
blit able-bodied men, in regular employment, and 
of ordinarily st^y liabits. His reason for doubt¬ 
ing if even this class “ could not afford " Gd. a 
week extra for a house was that one of the causes, 
perhaps the principal one, why such men carueii 
only 17s. wa.s that the)r lived in conditions which 
lowered health and ofticicncy, and mode them in- 
eflicient worker*. He fully acknowledgwl tliat 
such people could not pay Gd. extra for the rent of 
a shun such as they were occupying, but he could 
not forget the “ prmluctivo value " of the modem 
higher-rented house. It swmed to him that fresh 
air, and ijuiet sleep at nights, and surroundings 
which would react on the character and conduct 
of the |ierson on whom so much depended—the 
wife—might easily aild far more than Gd. to tlie 
earning power of the household. Tliere was, im- 
happily, a class to whom this did not. directly at 
least, apply. There were thousands of women 
workers whoso a-ages were not 17*., hut an average 
of 12,1. To these a gootl house a'ould have a 
greater “productive value” than to men, for they 
wore more subject to the illnesses and little ail- 
menu and depression which docked their wages 
by hours iu the day and days in the month. So 
far as ho could see, they wore outside the housing 
ijuostion alU^thiir, from the fact that they could 
not afford an indefsindent house even at the lowest 
municipal rents. They must remain in the family 
03 snljsidiary wage-earners, or club together, or 
lodge. (2) Hut, assuming the very strongest case 
—that there was a class of unfortunate people who 
absolutely could nut afford to jwy Gd. a week more. 


he should still say that this in itself was no reason 
why the municipalitv should build. To supply 
them with bouses under Uie market rate would be 
to introduce a new precedent and principle into 
Government iixlustrics which would lead us far. 
It would be using the credit of the entire body of 
the rateiiayere to subsidi/.e one small cbiM of tbimi; 
it would hi, in essence, similar to the old legisla¬ 
tion which kept doa-n the price of bread wlian the 
harvest was had, without the extenuation that such 
a measure kept doam the price to everybody. It 
would Is? a rate in aid of awges. And if there a-as 
any lesson to be learoc<I from the bitter oxperionoo 
of a century ago, it was tliat the evil of a rate-in- 
aid was, not so much tliat it punished those who 
hail to subscribe to it, as tliat it punished those 
who roeeived it, in tliat it effectually prevented 
wages from rising. Unfortunately there was in 
all Urge cities a class who, from physical and 
mental duajualirioations, from want of'otiiicaiion 
imd technical opportunity, and from want of organi¬ 
sation, must t^o very much the lowest wage 
whi^ would keep them in life and moderate animal 
efliciency; and this class tended to he in over- 
supply from the fact that misfortune drained into 
it t^ failures of all the other classes. For a 
municipality to give these unfortunate people 
houses G(/. a week cbeafier was to allow of them 
accepting Gd. a week less of wage than the cirouiii- 
Btances would otherwise force the employer to give. 
As ^tr. Hooth said : — " The poverty of the poor is 
mainly the result of the competition of the very 
poor." If, then, it iKcaiiie known that, in ailditioii 
to the other attractions of a city, good hoiisu.s at 
slum rents were assunsl to every one who was 
poor enough, it seemed inevitable that this would 
further tempt the influx of unskilled lalmiir—and, 
iinliappily, fanii labour, skilled in its owm fields, 
bewme imskilled when transferred to the streets 
and factories. 

Hr. hiiiart concluded this pari of his addreos hy 
showing tliat there were drcumstancos in the 
evolution of a city like Gbu^iw which would 
justify the relaxation of the geni'ral princitilo that 
munici|«l hoiue-owiiing should be avoided. 


I r. Arthur.!, h vans gave an address on a pre¬ 
liminary scheme for the cbissificution and approxi- 
iirnto chronology of the pcricMls of .Minoan culture 
m treto from the close of tlie Neolithic to the 
^rly Iron Ap. Ho oWrved tluit the aocnran- 
of recent Cretan ilisoovery, and in a 
principal di^ those of the Palace site of 
Jvnossos, hail greatly addwl to the dato for fixing 
the comparative chronology of tho early Crotan 

liclween Neolithic 
tmiiw and the Urly Iron Age as a whole he pro- 
fioseil definitely to attach the name Minoan ns 
indicating tlie probable duration of successive 
uynasties of pnewt-kings, the tradition of which 
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hmi Ukcn kbiditij; form in tho niuue of Minos. 
The lueof the word “ Mjcenmin " nx]uire<l radical 
roviaion, the Mycena^an cnlturo beinR in its main 
features merely a Into and subsidiary outgrowth of 
this great “ Minoan " style, when the fine motives 
of the last Palace pcrio<l were already seen in a 
state of decadence. This decadence was already 
observable in the sherds found in the Palace of 
Tel-el-Aniama about 1400 b.c., and even in some¬ 
what earlier relics associated in Egypt, Rhodes, 
Mycenie, and elsewhere, with cartouches of Amen- 
hotep III. and his Queen. The recently discovered 
ccmotcry at Knossos showed the loss decadent fore¬ 
runners of this style, though still later than those 
of the last Palaro perimi, the end of which was 
thus carried bock at least to the close of the six¬ 
teenth century u.c. 

Divkling this ilinoan era into three main 
periods—early, middle, and late, each with a first, 
Hccoml, and third sul>-|)eriod—the third late Minoan 
perio*! might bo roughly dated between 1600 and 
1100 B,c. The second late Minoan periol received 
its fullest illustration in the remaina of the latest 
Palace period at Knossos. The contents of the 
recently discovered royal tomb at Knossos included 
alabaster t'eissels btdonging to tbo licginning of the 
eighteenth dynasty, and went to show that the 
second sub-period might have extended from about 
1700 to loOO me. The next was an age of 
ceramic transition with an earlier system of linear 
script, and a period when naturalistic art reached 
its highest perfection in Minoan Crete, as was 
shown b^ such masterpieces as the faience relief 
of the wild goat and its young. It could bo plocotl 
ap^xiinateir lietween 1900 and 1700 b.c. 

The “ liliudle Minoan ” .\ge was especially 
choracteriseil by the development of the polychrome 
stylo of vase painting on a dork ground, ami u’oa 
the period of the oonvontionalis«l pictogmphic 
script that precedwi the linear. The 80 -call»l 
“ Kaniares " style fiourished in the second Middle 
Minoan period, the licginning of which was ap- 

P roximaUdv dated by the painted sherds found by 
'nifessor rlindors Petrie at Kahun, dating from 
the time of Usertesen II. of the 12th dynasty—t.c. 
alxiut 2:K)0 me., or, accepting tlie chronological 
calculations of Professor Petrie and others, the 
dale would be nearly 2700 b.c. The Kahun 
deposit included objects of the simpler style belong¬ 
ing to the First Middle Minoan Period. Allowing 
some time for the gradual development of tbo fine 
Middle Minoan polychrome style, the beginning of 
the first period of this great age might reasonably 
lie thrown lock at least to the middle (perhaps to 
the beginning) of the third millennium B.C. Ileyond 
this date lay another long cycle of nascent culture 
included in the various pha^of tbo Early Minoan 
Perioil. The pretwiliiig decorative stylo was now 
geometrical, generally dark ornament on a light 
ground, but tbo dark gloxo slip itself wont back to 
the confines of the Neolithic Period. The lowest 


or sub-neolithic stratum there brought out showed 
light-ground technique already banning as a 
consequence of tho introduction of tbo mttcr's 
oven. The spiral also now appeared for the first 
time on steatite vessels and inci^ pottery. This 
period was characterised by its special class of seal 
stones with pictographie designs in their more 
primitive stage, ifony seals showed tbo ailaptation 
of motives from a sixth dynasty cla.<« of button 
seals. 

These and other Egyptian connections showed 
that it would not lie safe to bring down tho bt^in- 
nings of tho Early Minoan culture later than tbo 
middle of the fourth millennium liefore our era. 
The .section in the west court of the palace allowed 
the earliest Minoan floor level at a depth of 
6*82 mi^tres below the surface. Below this again 
were at that point G'4B metres of neolithic strata. 
Assuming that tbe ax-erage rate of deposit was 
fairly continuous, this gave on antiquity of about 
12,000 years for the earliest neolithic settlement in 
Knossos. 

Exploration in Crete. 

Mr. R. C. Bosamiuet, Director of tbe British 
School at .\thens, ilescribod with brntem-slida 
illustrations this year's excaralions at Heleia 
(Palaikostro) and Proisos in Eastern Crete. Tho 
late palace yielded an important aeries of painted 
xoscs and terra-cotta figures; while in the town 
very valuable finds were two delicately corx'ed 
ivory statuettes, a large bronze ewer, and a richly 
painted bath. In tbe cemeteries were found seals 
of ivory and steatite, a miniature gold bird, small 
models of a dogger and of sickles, lieakod jugs, and 
a remarkable clay model of a boat. A later ceme¬ 
tery, containing Umax burials, j-iolded bronze 
implements, b^U, ami vases like those in tlio 
{laUce magazines. Mr. Bosanquet also descriisd 
numerous arcbitectural inscriptions found during 
tbe researches at Pruisos, the most important one 
lx>ing in the ancient Eteocreton Ungnage, hitherto 
known only from one or two inscriptions, and being 
in Greek clmractora of the third or fourth century 
before our era. 


REVIEWS. 

ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. 

Knglish AreMi/fflure. Jiff Thomas Dinham Atkinson. 
•4}. IjOuJ. IISM. Pries is. ftj. net. lifsfhuen it Co., 
36. Essex Street, IK.C.] 

A handy little text-book or primer of English 
.\rchitecturD, suited to tbe requiremente of students, 
professional and amateur alike, written and illus¬ 
trated by Mr. Thomas D. Atkinson, of Camb^ge, 
has recently been published by llfessrs. Methuen. 
At tbo outset, let mo gix'c it a cordial welcome, 
and express the hope that it may moot with a largo 
oircuUlion. It is just the volume required to 
ptaci* in the liands of a youth entering upon his 
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ftrticlcSf who ijt willful to obtAin ao cloiucntAry 
knowledge «£ the architecture of his own country. 

Following Rickman’s “ Attenmt to Discriminate 
the Stylos of .\rcbitecturo in England from the 
ConquMt to the Refoniintion,” for a lengthy period 
Parker's “Introduction to the Study of (iothic 
Architecture’’ lias Wn in vogue on a text-hook, 
and its popularity has been well deserved. It has 
been a stepping-stone in the pursuit of knowledge 
to many a youthful architect during the latter half 
of the nineteenth century, nnd long may it continue 
to flourish. There is room, however, in the present 
day for other handbooks dealing with tlw subject on 
somewhat diflerent lines and approaching it from a 
modcmstomlmint, in which due importance is given 
to the gradual growth and evolution of the art. 

This want has Ixsin largely mot by the arrival 
of Mr. Atkinson’s little book, which not only treats 
upon English Architecture from .Saxon times to 
the age of Elizalieth, but also extends the survey 
through the period of the Renaissance to the end 
of the eighteenth century. Mr. P. Leslie Water- 
house, it is true, in his popular “ Story of Archi¬ 
tecture," has done something in this direction, 
but his little work does not confine itself only to 
English buildings. On the other hand, in its brief 
wy it U all-embracing, and, beginning with the 
Egyptian Pyramids, finishes with the description 
of an American “ sky-scraper." 

Rotuming to Mr. Atkinson’s volume, an inter¬ 
esting Introduction, which should certainly bo 
reo^ Mrves as a prologue to his further discourse. 
This is followeil by three chapters descriptive of 
the characteristics of English Architecture, which ho 
classifies under the headings of Romanesque, Gothic, 
and Renaissance and deprecates the customary’ 
practice of dividing English mudiu>val architecture 
into several distinct stylos, which suggests the idea 
of “ definite breaks in the continuity of t^ art.’’ 
The infommtion, which might lie amplified with 
ailvantoge in a further edition, is conveyed in a 
nmUblo nuvnncr, nml Is snpplomented }iy some 
capital illustrations fnim sketches by the autlior. 
Plans showing the methods and development of 
vaulting during the Gothic period, oocompanbsl 
by a lucid and not too technical description, 
increase the value of tho second chapter: also 
mlding to its interest is a sketch of the development 
of window tracery. Like all of us, Mr. Atkinson 
has his preferences and his pn-judic<M. .Speaking 
of thirteenth century “goometrical" tracery, he 
says, “it is at Uiis period that tracery reaches iU 
highest perfection of beauty and fitness." His 
opinion will probably be sharwl by others, but 
much 08 we may admire the “perfect tracery "of 
the triforium arcades of Westminster, some of us 
lako an equal delight in the *■ flowing tracery " of 
the later Oooorat^ pcritxl, such as is seen m tho 
magnificent west window of York Minster. 

In the cliapter on English Renaissance, whilst 
full justice is done to the genius of Inigo .Tones 


os an artist. Wren's nbilitios, tho larguncsa of his 
general conceptioru, and the ingenuity hudisplayisl 
in the solution of difficulties are fully roeogniseii. 
The masterly plan of the latter for rebuilding tho 
City of Tendon after the Groat Fire is given 
microscopic^y on page 85. Surely, for pnrposcei 
of examination, it demanded a full-page iflustration. 

In reforring to the architects who flourisheil 
during tho latter port of the eighteenth century, 
ate not the brothcni Adam treated rather below 
thuir deoerts ? Can it bu seriously maintaimsl 
that a “combination of tho finicking and tho dull 
cnlminated in their woih," and is not the assertion 
rather too swooping? Of the four brothers. 
Roliert Adam would generally be acknowledged 
to be an artist whoso interior decorative work i« 
cliarscterised by much lieauty and refinomcnL 

Chapters I \, V, and \ I are devoted to a descrip¬ 
tion of churches, monasteries, ami houses ttwpcc- 
tivoly, in wliich their development in ooch case is 
traced in a logical manner, and a iMge amount of 
knowledge is brought to li«xr upon tl» subject. 

Tho growth and additions to tho parish church 
of Coton from Norman tirooe to the present day are 
illustrated on page 121; figs. 152 and lr,S give us 
plan* of the Benedictine monastery at Norwich and 
the Cuitorcion buildings at Fumoss Abbey; and on 
page IGfl wc moot with plans of Iladdoo Hall, a 
typical Tudor house with two courts. 

A cominrison drawn between French nnd 
English eocl^iosticol architecture in mudiirvol 
times, some interesting obsorvatioiu on tlio in¬ 
fluences giving riso to local varieties of stylo and 
workmanflhip, and a summary of thu history dealt 
with, form the matoriol of tho concluding chapter, 
which i* followed by a valuable appendix. 

Tho latter comprises a ehitmologiool list of 
buildings and architects, a tablo of the periods of 
English architoctnr(% and a table of tho Religious 
Onleni in England nt tho time of tho gonarnl 
snppnswion by Henry Vllf. The volmno is ooin- 
pleted by a short glassary nnd an iitdex. 

Rovort|ng to Mr. .\tkinsan’8 introduction, whoro 
ho mentions several works which can lie rccom- 
roondwl to architocliiral students for furthiTstudy, 
he concludes by saying, “ However delightful books 
necesaary os they are in some branches 
of the art, tlie tnio way to study architecture, tho 
only really satisfactory way, and’ by far tho most 
Aitractivo, in dost) oxmnituition of the hiiiltlinfirK 
tmunBoU-M/* 

Most oxcellont wlvice, to which I should like to 
mid a nostscript. If tho student wishes to impress 
upon his momory what ho liaa seen, lot him Iw 
accompanied by hw sketch book nnd mmsuring rml, 

I say it?—lonvo his cainura at homo I 
At any rate, if tlio camera is token, lot it oeonpy 
a morcly secondary place in his cquipmnnt. The 
photographic print should never tako tho place of 
tho student’s drawing. 

\Vii.i.iAM H. Tiioitr. 



RoUm at MltU—rriiK<p(I r«fad« of Dm Foiact of tho fWn —. ^ Mnw. 


THE RUIXS OF MITL.\, MFAICO. 

By Charles Grove Joilnson [/’], Mexico. 


T HK faraou.s rums of MitU. which consUtutc one of the most remarkable prehistoric 
buildings on the American continent, are situated in the region inhabited-bv tho 
Znpotoc tnl^ m Southern Mexico, at a distance of about twenty-Bve mUea'from 
Oaxaca, the capital of tho State of the same name. 

Although the r^is have been visited and described in recent years bv such leading 
archa-olopsts as William H. Holmes, Dr. Edward Selcr, Marshall E. SavUIo', Dr. Nicholat 
Lwn, and othera, they luive never lieeii measured and drawn by on architect. Viollet-Le-Duc. 
who descrit^ them m his Antuiutti$ never actually visited Mexico, but compiled 

hiB obMn-atioiiB from notes and photographs taken by the French traveller Desire Chamav 
Thmking that a set of accurate measured drawings * of a prehistoric American buildine 
woul.1 be of mterest U> members of the lusUtute, I risited Mitla in the spring of this vear* 
with the object of making a careful study of at least a portion of tho ruins. ^ ' 

I was accompaiiiefl by H.B.M.'s Ckiiisul, Mr. Lucion Jerome, ami Mrs. Jerome, both of 
whom rendeml finable assistance, the latter bf-ing photographer of the party. As the result 
of our expedition, I obtained suflicient measurements to make the plans of the liest nreserv-ed 
building of the group, and to collect tho notes which are hero submitted. 

D'S- 13 .which is copied from Dr. Nicholas Leona work on 
Mitla, It will be seen that there are four groups of ruined buildings (classified as Nos 12 3 
and 4). which have been indiscriminately name<l temples or palaces, as their original pilrpiia^ 


4r»win|p! wnl by Mr. Johuon *n alt (livm, 
reproduoni) to a ■miU|«f (caIo, in ihc prcMiit P»p«r, with 
Uir exception of the lonRilaOinal Mvtioa o( the I'etio ol 
Momici end lUll of Manolith*. OttMip Now 3, which c*n. 
not be conrenienUy reproduced in Ihm p««««. bat which 
"irt S«ia^ Vol. XI. X*. ]«.—tl iMirt, IMM. 


luay be »e«n in the Libnuy of the InstitnU lowether with 

Ih, orisi^e of Ac other/,.wins* lurd.^^oTUT^ 

piwhic riowe ol the buildings kindly preaented by Mr 
Johnson.—' Ei». ^ 
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has not yet been detenmned, Iwsides two pyramids or artificial mounds, which are marked A 
and B. The onentaUon of all the buildings is the same, being almost due north and south. 

Lach group consists of one or more courtyards, enUrely or partly enclosed bv long narrow 
chambOTs. winch are raised on high platforms. Access to these chamliers wa^ gained only 
from the courtyard and by mwins of steep steps, of iieculiar and cliaracteristic section. 

The following brief survey of each group may be of interest:_ 

Group No. 1.—The buildings of this group have not yet been excavated, and ai-e buried 
ni sand almost to the level of the soflit of the linU-la of the doorways. The remains of 
hieroglyphic pamtings which still decorate the face of the lintels are of particular interest 
and have been published in colours by Dr. Seler. They are similar in stvle to the Mexican’ 
codices, some fine examples of wliich are presen-eil at the Bodleian Library at Oxford. I 
noticed that m the case of these wall paintings the surface of the smooth stone hw been carefully 
covei^ with a thin coat of very fine plaster, on which the figures are outlined in Indian red. 

Group No. 2.—The original appearance of a Mitla jialace is l«st realisal in this group. 
On imtenng its siiacious courtyard, the three lialls are seen standing complete on the north, 
south, Md east sides, each with its triple doorway Hi)anne<l by massive stone lintels. There 
are indications that the platforms on which these buildings are erected were originally in two 
^es, and of pvTamidal siscUon. The courtyard was cleared by Marshall Seville, who laid 
bare its original cement isivement. Only fragments remain of the cut stone facing which 
once covered the walla of the chambers, and also of the platforms and sUiirways. An iuterest- 
mg feature is the large drain, of which I give a drawing [fig. 2], and which is situated on the 
south-west corner of the courtyard. Its outlet is clearly visible on the exterior wall of the 
enclosure. This group is remarkable for the two subterranean cruciform clmrabers which 
^st imdor the north and east halls. One of these was discovered by Mr. Savillo, who 
determined that they were sepulchral chambers, similar to those discovereil at Xagi’i and 
GuiarotJ, in the vicinity of Mitla. 

Group No. 4.—The buildings of this group have suffered much, as for years they have 
been occupied as dwellings, mid altered to suit the reiptirements of the Catholic Church. Ori¬ 
ginally there were throe courtyards (a, b, e), in the first of which the parish church is built, its 
walls being mainly comiwsed of dressed stones which liave lieen torn from the ruins themselves. 

Court b has now been turned into a residence for the parish priest. The entrance on 
the east side has lieen made by opening a doorway in the back wall of the original chamber, 
m front of which two ancient columns have been set up to form a porch. The latter must 
have bolonge«l to either the east or w^t chamber of Group No. 2. as there is no evidence of 
any columns having been employed in the group of which wo are now treating. The other 
chambers of this court have been altei-ed in different ways to render them habitable. 

The third inner court (c) was originally entered by a narrow jiassage from the back of 
the north chamlier of Court 6, a characteristic feature of the pbuining of the Mitla palaces 
which occurs also in Groups 1 and 3. This court is in a still more deplorable condition than 
the other two, for it is used as a stable and baniyard. 

On the lintels of the doorways are remains of hieroglyphic paintings, which have also 
been publishwl by Dr. Seler. These and the jMuntings in Group No. 1 constitute the only 
representations of living forms which have been found in tiie ruins. 

Enough remains of the mosaic panels to reveal the former treatment of the wall surface, 
which is similar to that of Group No. 3. 

Group .Vo. 3 [fig. 3].—This, the most imiiortant jiortion of the ruins, consists of the great 
courtyard and an inner court, which is situat^ behind the North Hall, known as the Hall of 
Monoliths, or Columns. The Great Court measures 37*65 m. by 87*65 m. Its four sides ore 
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equal, but, as demonstrated by the diagonal measurements, it is out of square. It has been 
cleared, and the original cement pavement is intact. In the south-^est comer there is a cut 
stone drain, of which I give a section [fig. 2]. The pavement was sunk at the outlet of the drain, 
and the edges of the channel thus formed were carefully rounded off. ’ Near the centre of the 
court is a raised plinth of cut stone which measures 7*74 m. by 7*74 m.. and is 0*25 m. in 
height; it also is out of square. The remains of stone and adobe which ore found on this 
raised space indicate that a small pyramid or sacrificial altar once stood here. 

The court was formerly surrounded on the north, east, and west sides bv three halls, and 
on the south side there are remains of a platform, with steps leading to it, which was originallv 
the same height (3*15 m.) as the sub-structures of the other three sides on which the lialls 


are umii. ivunougn in tlie restoration 
of the platform of the Hall of Monoliths, 
made for the Mexican Government, the 
sides are vertical. I am inclined to believe 
with Mr. W. Holmes that they were origi¬ 
nally pyramidal in section—at least, on the 
inside of the enclosure. 

The view of the East Hall forms the 
most picturesque portion of the ruins, its 
beauty lieing enhanced by its isolated stand¬ 
ing columns and the great fallen lintel at 
the base of the platform. One lintel of the 
triple doorway still remains in place, though 
ludly cracked and about to fall to pieces. 
Only a small portion of the walls remains 
standing, hut it suffices to show that the 
facade of this hall w'as identical with that 
on the north side [fig. 4}. 

The ruins of a platform stand on the 
west side of the court, and are much over¬ 
grown witli vegetation. Three stones of its 
plinth are still in place, and a monolithic 
stone column, which undoubtedly once 
belonged to the West Hall, lies in the 
courtyard [see headpiece, p. 518]. Itemains 
of the cement |>uvement of the chaml>er are 

^ noticeable on the summit of the platform. 

On account of its remarkable state of preservation and its harmonious wlouriug, in which 
rose and yellow tmts prevail, the facade of the Hall of Monoliths on the north side of the 
coorl>^ird 18 the most ^pressive of all the Mitla buildings. It undoubtedly presents a 
perfectly harmonious and refined architectural comi)osition. 

With the exception of the entrance, facing the Greot Court, the exterior is devoid of 
usings. The wall surface of cut stone is almost intact, and is divided up into the 
charMtenstic panels fille<l with geometric ornaments, which continue in an unbroken series 
round the entire budding. The quoins are made to stand out boldly by means of square 
blocks of stone, which on analysis prove to be merely filled-up imnels 

To quote the opinion of Viollet-Le-Duc: » The'monuments of the golden age of Greece 
and Home alone equal the lieauty of the masonry of this great building. The facings dressed 
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with |)erfect regolarit}', the well-cot joints, the faultless bends, and the edges of onequalled 
sharpness bear vritness to knowledge and long experience on the part of the builders.” 

The triple portal [fig. 6] spanned by huge stone lintels, the largest of which measures 
5’06 m. by 0*80 m. by I'SO m., gives entrance to its 8i>aciouB hall the roof of which must 
formerly have been supported by the six monolithic columns which are still standing [fig. 6]. 

In the wall, facing the main entrance, is a small niche, of which I give a drawing [fig. 2, 
p. 515]. Similar niches face the entrances of all the Mitla halls, and may have l>een intended 
to hold an idol, with a small brazier of the copal gum which was burnt as incense. 

Close by the niche is the entrance to the narrow passage [fig. 7] which, with a sudden 
tom at right angles, leads to the secluded inner court, popularly called the Patio, or Court¬ 
yard of Mosaics. 



The stones which form the roof of this passage are carefully dressed, and measure in 
width from 0*70 m. to 0-90 m. 1 was miable to obtain their section, but they are probablv 
similar to the lintel which spans the entrance to the passage, of which I give a measured 
drawing [fig. 2] and photograph [fig. 7]. It will bo soon that this lintel measures 2-76 m, long: 
ita depth is 0*53 m., and width 1'08 m. The doorway has monolithic jamlw, which measure 
1'70 m. liigh by 0*51 m. wide. This roof, and those in the narrow passage of Group No. 1, 
and in the subterranean chamlters of Group No. 2, constitute the only remaining examples of 
the primitive methoil of roofing. 

Surrounding the patio are four mirrow chamlters which were formerly lighted bv the 
•loorways only. It must be borne in mind that the amount of light derived from such an 
opening is much greater in the brilliant light of the tropics than it would be in the north. In 
Spanish buildings, as also in ancient Pomiwii, the rooms giving on to the patio have commonly 
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no other light than that 
admitted through the door¬ 
way. The modem Mexican 
hut baa naually only one 
door, and ordinary oocupa- 
tiona, auch as cooking and 
sewing, are carried on at 
the threshold. The rooms 
are raised alwut 25 centi- 
mi'tres al)ovo the level of 
the patio, leaving at the 
entrance a rather high step, 
which dilTerence of level 
would not have prevented 
the rooms from Ireing 
Hooded during the rainy 
season, unless the court 
had drains, of which, how- 


*'*'• A—■Alt w ■oaotfTD, oaocr Rn. X 
Pbote br JO». Vtctrn Jerau. 

are decorated with wliat has been described as I 
The term « mosaic ” does not convey a true idea 
of these geometric ornaments, which are formed 
by emb^ding in the wall flat pieces of cut stone, 
the projecting edges of some of which form the 
pattern. The method used is somewhat ana¬ 
logous to that of ornamental brick-work, but, 
instead of lieing formed of stone bricks of 
uniform size, the laliorious process has been 
adopted of catting each stone sejuiratelv to fit 
its place. 

Tlie geometric patterns thus formed are 
framed in panels, and with groat ingenuity and 
skill were never rejjeat^ in the same position. 
Eoch^ wall of the patio, therefore, presents a 
pleasing variety of fresh combinations of the 
same designs. 

In order to convey an exact idea of the 
peculiar and painstaking method employed, I 
have drawn and measuroi] every stone of one of 
these panels—namely, that of the left pier of 
the centre doorway of the Hall of Monoliths. 

I submit two drawings of it [fig. 2]. 

A good eflect of light and shade on the wall 
surface is obtoineil by the projecUng and reced- 
mg courses of masonry which divide the panels. 

The treatment of the wall 8|Hce in the 


over, I failed to discover 
any trace. 

The walls of the patio 
characteristic mosaic-work of Mitla [fig. 8J. 
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Burroundinp; chamberfi u 
distinct from anything else 
in Mitln, the panelling being 
omitted. The walls have 
i)oen plastered to a height of 
1‘30 in. from the ground, 
thus forming a dado. The 
remains of this plaster ad¬ 
hering to the west chamlier 
are highly polished and of a 
rich Indian red colour. The 
mosaic patterns above the 
plain dado run continuously 
round the walls, and are 
divided only by small hori¬ 
zontal courses of cut stone. 

It is obvious that tlie only difficulty which presents itself in running a continuous iiatteni 
round a square chamber is its ailjustment at the comers. The way the Mitla artists solvtxl 
this problem was by re-turning the pattern round the corners, as though he had taken a roll 
of matting and nailed it to the wall [fig. 9]. It was interesting for me to 6nd that while three 
comers were thus successfully treated, the pattern did not come together at the fourth [fig. 10]. 

Mrs. Zelia Nuttall, who has made a special study of Mexican urclueology, has pointed out 




no, liL—iu*T raiMia o» tu» rxyui or mouiix 
nmiH cviuiu rAmoui umgt-itrK. 
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to me that the forms of all the Mitla desiKiis resemble those employed in the primiUve arts of 
basketry and rush-weaving. It is indml remarkable how closely the designs of the mrslem 
naUve rush mats resemble the geometric jiattems of Mitla. As Mrs. Xuttall remarke<l. the 
^ciont custom of lianging mats on the walls may well have suggested the ide<i of reproducing 
tins form of deration m laiinl^ stonework. In this connection it is inlerosUng to note that 
irauciscu ile Burgoa, a Dominiciui monk who visittni Mitla in 1G74, rwords timt a\\ Hh 
halls were covered with mats and were verv clean/* 

Having now given a general description of the ruins, I will proceed to describe in detail 
Uie method of construcUon and the materials emjdoyed. 

.S«6A<r«cf«r«.—As already mentioned, the platforms ap,.ear to liave l.oen pyramidal in 

section and are made of rubble stone laid in clay mortar. In some cases they were faced with 

cut stone, in others merely 
plastered. In Cl roup No. 2 
thisse were uvideiilly in two 
stages. The fact that there 
is no break in the stone 
plinth of the |>atio, which 
exists in {.erfect condition, 
proves that they were ori¬ 
ginally coalescent in their 
lower plane; their upper 
plane, however, must have 
Iwen disconnected at the 
four corners, in order to 
aflTonl entrance to the en¬ 
closure. 

titainrays. In Group 
No, 2 I tnicod the stejw 
which led to the court from 
throe of the outer coriiers 
of the platforms; on the 
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ixcnpW l.y the ootlel ot tile dmin. .liicli leis Jreedy been de^iriW mid iUnetratal,''ThcM 
bleiie, like hoee «bich reiiiMii ot the greet eteirwey ,|,iel, |e,| i„ i,,„ HiiII ot Monolith. 
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';™“ 'lie «iunB etepe which Iced fmni the onteide to the courtviird of Group No. t! 
wt, toll 7“ •“ "■>’ •’"‘•lo.ur. in the lolUing peculieriLncr. 

.."“rwt, lUetSo ‘"‘,"‘,7"“ *«"“»• “■!« encounlor«t the greet 

stairways. It is e^dent tlml by this means it would have beenoxcewlingly oosv to defend the 

entrances to the enclosed court in times of war whan iim i > i ^ 

r... V- 1. 11 I veue HI .iiui-a ui war, alien the temples serve<l as fortresses Mrs. 

^elia Xuttall has suggested that the uiuotue.n .u t .i . • 

punned in order to render . hoeUle etdek more Itl'The'Sr 07.^ Z 
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<!■« l™uatoe iB imthite th. ancient ,uamee o( 
which ha\o been diBcovered in the neighbouring hillK 

1 °! »' «»“•• toledded in the ndheeive 

tSlll^Je hlStng tatr «. ntade. In 

the Hal! of Moaoliths to 
tho Patio of Mofiiiics I 
found evidences that the 
coarse grass known as 
•• zacaton ” had been 
mixed with the clay in 
order to render it more 
binding. 

In nearly all of tlie 
buildings the rubble core 
was faced with cut stone, 
which was carefully 
bondeal and soclosely fitted 
together tliut a penknife 
can hardly be inserted be¬ 
tween the joints, in which, 
strange to say, there are 
no traces of mortar ; yet 
the ancient builders well 
understood the art of mix¬ 
ing lime and sand to make 
mortar, although they 
appear only to have usixl 
it in the walls as a thin 
coating of plaster with 
which the whole surface 
of tho stonework was 
covered and partially 
painted. Further proofs 
of their skill and know¬ 
ledge in making mortar 
aru Uieir admirable pave¬ 
ments, which are as hanl 
as modem cement, and 
appear in many places to 
have been coloured Indian 
reil. 
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It was interesting to 
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note in the great court of 
Group No. 2 traces of guide-lines running from side to side, showing that the [lavement was 
laid in sections of about one mi tre and a lialf wide. In one platre I oliserved three successive 
layers of cement, each layer retaining its bright red surface, which leads to the inference that 
the iNivomcnt hud been renewed at different times. 
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The interior walls of tho Hall of ^^onoliths and other places where the stone face was 
omitted were finished with a coat of plaster. 

Wall Painting .—The paintings on the stone lintels in Groups No. 1 and No. 4 have 
alrea<ly l)een alluded to. There are proofs that at one time tlie whole of the beautiful stone¬ 
work of Group No. 3 was painted, the liackground of the mosaics being red and tho raise<l 
pattern white. Certain fragments of the jjainted plaster coating, which is very thin, show a 
highly polished surface, which almost gives the effect of oil paint. 

Doorway*.—We have already mentioned that the doorways are invariably spanned by 
monolithic lintels, of which I obtained the true section from the one lying in tho courtyard of 
Group No. 3 [fig. 4]. All Spanish writers agree that doors were unknown to tho ancient Mexi¬ 
cans. The native picture writings furnish illustrations of temples with hangings 8UBi)endo<l 
^ross the doorways [fig. 12]. It is evident that the same method was employed at Mitla, for 
in the centre of each pier, about l-COm. from the ground, there exist round holes which appear 
to have been made for the puqxiae of inserting the end of a pole or some contrivance to which 
a cord for stretching the hangings was attached. 

The «oo/.—Opinions differ greatly as to how the buildings of Mitla were originally 
roofed. Viollet-Le-Duc’s conjectural reconstruction of the roof of the Hall of Monoliths is 
unquestionably fanciful and un-American in style [fig. 13]. 

The only authentic information we |K>88ess on the subject of prehistoric roofing is 
contained in the Mexican codices, illustrations from which have been furnished mo by an 
archaeological friend [figs. 14 and 15], These prove that some temples had high thatched 
roofs, while others were flat, presumably in the same style as the modem Mexican " azotea." 
The fact that rows of columns were placed down tho centre of the Great Hall of Group 
No. 3 excludes, in my opinion, the supposition that they had thatched roofs; we may therefore 
sumise tliat tho roofs were flat, but no remains of any sort exist to enable us to form an 
opinion as to tho method of construction adopted. 


It will l)e seen on referring to the ancient drawings of flat-roofed temples [fig. 14] that 
they usually display below the paraiiet a series of circles. These surely indicate the projecting 
lioles which formeil the ceiling joists, the round ends of which seem* to have been alloweil to 
project Ixjyond the wall and to have been isiinted and decorated, on the sound principle of not 
constructing ornament but of decorating construction. 

1 n-" “ *"«^cc8 embattlements of different forms are shown as a finish to the 

building. Although no traces of them remain, it seems more tlian probable that similar 
indented paruiiets once sunnounted tho buildings of Mitla. 



- --- UUI«r. 

A few words concerning the tools and standards of «i,;„i. 
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men must have ground one stone upon another, just as their descendants do at the present 
day. 

The huge monoliths were prol>ai>ly raised on inclined planes hy means of rollers, with 
great expenditure of human lulmur. 
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The following extract from Daniel G. Brenton’s Esmiji of an Amtricanitt shoxrs that 
the ancient ^^exicans were unacquainted with the use of the plumb line: - 

•* The plumb line must have l»een unknown to tlie Mexicans; they called it * Temetxte- 
pilolli,' ‘ the piece of lead which is hung from on high, from tmettli, lead, and piloa, to 
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fasten something high up.* Lead was not unknovrn to the Aztecs before the conqnest. They 
did not esteem it of much value, and their first knowledge of it as a plummet must liave iieen 
when they saw it in the hands of the Spaniards." 

Tlie codices show that cords, invariably stretched by two individuals, were used either 
for measurement or guide lines. As in the case of all primitive people, the Mexican standards 
of measurement were derived from jiarts of the human body. According to Brenton’s 
authority, it was the foot measure that was adopted as the official and obligatory standard, 
l)Oth in commerce and architecture. 

Instead of inferring, as some archsralogists liave done, that the marked asymmetry of all 
the ^[itla buildings was intentional,* I am inclined to attribute it to a nidimentaini* knowledge 
of geometry. Considering that these primitive buildings did not succeed in setting out 8<|uare 
a single court or chamber, it is all the more remarkable that they wore able to execute with 
such perfection the complex geometric ornaments which constitute Urn most characteristic 
feature of Mitla architecture. 

In conclusion, 1 will express the hope tliat the above olwervations on a building which is 
one of tlie best existing examples of prehistoric autochthonous American architectnre may be 
of use, not only to architects, but to archeologists. 


• C. Uuii H. Aymc (quoJ«a In « Note* on MitU "). I'TooMdi»gt oj th* Am€ricnm Antiquarian Soeutg.AprW ISwS. 
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0, Conxrrr Stbxit, Loiniox, 3Uh Stjit. 1904. 

CHRONICLV: 

Brituh Museum Extcnsioa. 

Tbo currespuniluuuo which Ium {xuswl lNitwi<cn 
llic C’oancil of tlic luxtituu) oiul HU Mujosty's 
USicu of Worlu with rclorcncc to the proiio^ 
onl&rgeiueut of tho British Museum is priutiMl 
herowith for the information of uiembeni: — 

U, Ci'nalMit Slfttl, IC.: Srii .Voe. 1903. 
To the R'ujhl Ilott. Lord Wtiul»or, 

Firtt (JommUsioner of Hi* Hajetty'* IForfr*. 

^fv Loud, — Tiw attention of the Council of 
the Bojul Institute luw Utn •Imwii to tlie fact 
that very Iart;c works are in contcmpUition for thu 
t<nlitr;;omont of the British Museum on a site 
recently acquired for that purpose. 

\Vu ore directed by tlie Council rnsiNictfuUy to 
expruss to your Ljrdsliip tlioir desire to ur^^ 
stnmgly iijion His Majesty’s CSovcnunont that the 
ArcUiteoturol profutsion should Iw oonsulUxl in the 
cose of a work of such national importance, os has 
usually boeii done in similar previous cases. — Wo 
have tho honour to lie, j'our Lordship's most 
obedient servants, 

Alexa.vdkk Gh.ui.\u, Hon. Secretary ; 

W. J. Locks, Secretary. 

39th March 1904. 

To Aston Webb, Esq., Ji.A., President R.I.B.A. 

SiB,—1 am dircoUsI by tbo First Commissioner 
of Hli Majesty’s Works, Ac., to infom you that ho 
lias luul umler careful consideration the repre¬ 
sentation of the Council of the Rovol Institute of 
British Architects listed tho 8rd Nowmher lost 
with reference to tho jiroposi'd unlorirement of tho 
BritLsh ^fu8eum. 

1 am to state tliat it has been decided to extend 
the accommodation of the Library and Iteoding 
Boom of the >fns«um, and such extension is to be 
provided by a building on tbo north side with s 
fronta^ on Montano Place; and I am desired by 
Lonl Windsor to lay before you ond the Council 
of tbo Institute tho following proposals of His 
Majesty’s Government:— 


Tho elevation of thu building sbotdd form port 
of the design of one which will ultimately occupy 
the whole area of the ground enclosed by Uio 
present Museum on the south, Montague Street on 
the east, Montague Place on tho north, and Bed¬ 
ford Square and Bloomsbury Street on the west, 
although the further completion of the building is 
not contemplateil, nor ia it likely to bo roiinirod, 
fur many yc^. 

.After fully considering the question the Govern¬ 
ment have decided to adopt the same method for 
the selection of an architect for this building as 
was followed in tbe recvmt cose of the now Public 
Offices, and 1 am to enquire whether tho Royal 
Institute of British .Architects will be prepared, 
as in that instance, to assist tho Government in 
obtaining a seloction of the best architectural 
tilent available by nominating a limited list of 
not less tlian six architects of taste, skill, and 
ufliciuucy in classical design who would in their 
opinion be tbo best qualitiod to cany out a work 
of this importance. 

It should be umleratood that the architect 
selected by the (iovemmont would be appointed 
suhjiict to tho condition that in tbe preparation 
Ilf plans bo would liavc to follow, in tlieir internal 
arranguments, tlie lines laid down by thia lX‘part- 
ment. 

It is essential tlut tlie elevation should be 
designed gcuemlly in tho same style oa and should 
luirinonisu with Smirke’s fui,'aile in Groat Rusaoll 
Street; but, subject to this condition, there ia 
scope for nine variation in the treatment, which 
woulil lend oilditional interest to the other throe 
important frontages. 

Tlie buikling should be oonslntcteil externaUy 
entirely of Portland atone. 

It is suggested that, as in tho case of the 
former nomination of architects by tbe Institute, 
tho list of nominees might cunvonicntly be oooom- 
panied by a statement of tho names of one or more 
of the most important of tho buildings erected by 
each in tho roquirod style, together with any 
existing illuHtrationa or photographs thereof.—I 
am. Sir, your obudiont servant, 

ScHuuBKBu R. McDonmell. 

Tho Council luvving given the must careful con¬ 
sideration to the important task tbe Goveminont 
had entrusted to them, nominated seven archi¬ 
tects,* illustrations of whose works wore tliereafter 
submitted to tho Government. 

Intimation of tlie Government's scleotiun of 
Mr. J. J. Burnet to prepare plans for the prnposcsl 
extension has been conveyed to tho Council in the 
following letter;— 

* Th« process ol MlacUon of these srehitmsts b; the 
Council sru explained bjr Proteseor Bercafoni 1‘itc at the 
Annual Gsnural Uoetiug but Uajr (Jovnaxi., 7th Mav, 
p. 870J. 
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nik AuguU 1!HM. 

Sut,—1 am directed by the First ComnmaioDfir 
of His Majesty's Works, A;c^ to inform you that 
after a very careful consideration of the names of 
the architects which yonr Council were good 
enough to submit for their guidance. Ills Majesty’s 
Government have selected Mr. J. J. Hurnet to 
prepare plans for the proposed extension on the 
north side (with a frontage to Montague Place) 
of the British Museum. 

This decision b&s been arris'ed at after a pro- 
longe<l enquiry and after examination of the 
drawings and pbotograjihs forwarded by the Insti¬ 
tute in support of the list of names submitted. 

I am desired to express on behalf of the First 
Commissioner his gratitude to the President and 
Council of the Institute for the invaluable assist¬ 
ance they have afforded in enabling His Majesty's 
Government to arrive at a decision upon a matter 
involving much difficulty and responsibility. 

1 am to odd that tho drawings and photographs 
are being returned to the individual architects 
with a letter of thanks from the Board.—I am, 
Sir, your oliedicnt servant, 

rim SlcrtUtry J. FtTZOEB-tLl). 

Seventh International Congress of Architects. 

Uis Royal Highness tho Prince of Wales lias 
graciously signified his acceptance of the position 
of Honorary President of the Seventh Inter¬ 
national Congress of Architects to be held in 
London in 1906. 

The Annual Dinner. 

The Council iutve deemed it advisable to post- 

K mo the proposed visit and holding of the Annual 
inner of the Institute at Noa-casUo tffia year. 
All arrangements published in previous issues are 
consequently cancelled. 

Sessional Papers 1904 - 5 . 

Arrangements are in progress for tho reading of 
tho following Papers at the Institute during tho 
coming Heasion:— 

Not. 21.—Concrete, by L. G. Mouchel (agent 
for Honnebiquo’s Patents); The Construction and 
Strength of Reinforced Concrete, by Wm. Dunn. 

Dec. 19.—Architecture and Building Acts, by 
Lacy W. Ridge [F’.J and James S. Gibson [F.]. 

Jan. 23.—European Architocturo in India, by 
James Ransomo [/■'.]. 

Feb. 20.—Architectural Education, by Roirinald 
Blomfiold, M.A. 

March 20.—Decorative Painting, by .Sir Wm. 
Richmond, K.C.B., U.A. [//..l.l, and other artiste. 

April 8.—Tlio Planning of Cities and Piibhc 
Spaces, by John W. Simpson [F.J; The Architec¬ 
tural Improvement of London, by Professor Beres- 
ford Pito [F.J. 


April 17.—Thu (iarden and its Accessories, by 
Mervyn Macartney, M.A. 

May 15.—Sculpture and Architectnre. 

The A.A. Schools. 

Mr. T. Frank Green [.d.], master of tho newly 
established Evening Continuation School of tliu 
Architectural .\ssociation, briefly akotches in tho 
current A..i. NoU» the work to Iw done in tho 
classes under his supervision. The Continuation 
School has been started in order that students who 
liave finished their two years' course may be able 
to continue their studies in tho evening without a 
break. 

Til* iaanganlioo of this school (Mr. Greva writes) will 
imable the master of the Day Bchool to put into effeot 
several ohongte which have been impracticable while tho 
second year’s study flnisbed the course, so that mure time 
may be given to inaking a solid foundation upon historiesd 
work and more consideration given to oonstmetion, some 
work now undertaken in the last terms of the second year 
being left over for the Continuation SebooL 

The work of third-year stndents will consist of working 
out subjects in design somewluU in advance of their 
previous work, and special attention will be given to 
pUnning, both for eonventenoe and arohitcotnr^ effect. 
The constructional and hygienic problems connected with 
each subject will also receive ad^uale attrition, and, as 
far M possible, construction aill be dealt with in con¬ 
nection with the designs worked ont. 

I'enpeotive dtatringa will be mads of the subjects de¬ 
signed, and the finishing of these in various media will be 
touched upop, since the importance of being able to make 
n drawing which will give accurate ideas of tho finished 
buildup can hardly be owr-nstimated. 

Subjects will be set involving the oonsidcfatioo of de¬ 
signing in mass rather than in detail, and small-scale 
sketches of large subjects erill occasionally bo given In 
ordw to impress upon students tho prime importance of 
having an “ idea " when designing. Slndents will also be 
directed to consider Building Acts, By-lawa Ac.; design 
subjeMs being set to touch these matters with the view of 
enabling students in their fourth year to take full advan¬ 
tage of the lectures on these subjects. 

The study of ornament will be combined with the draw¬ 
ing of it, and siibjccte in the design of ornament will occa- 
Bionally be set. Time sketches of ornament vrill be 
mijulred both to be drawn from the east and designed, and 
students will not be confined to the use of other materials 
“ ^^’hat^lan ” and " Contf crayon." Short addresses 
will be given upon the arork in hand and on other subjects 
whenever it is thought that these will be belpfoL 

In the fourth year more advanced subjects will be set 
design. The study of colour as rrlatM to bnildings 
will be eomtuenced. and sometblng more ambitious will he 
attempted in the preparation of working drawings and 
details. It is hoped that the curriculum may be to 
include some instruction os to prices and the snpervision 
of building work, the lectures on professional practice 
being open to stodento. The sdesoe of lighting, beating, 
ventilation, and aanitation will be dealt with in this jwar, 
the chemistry of building materiab forming pert of tho 
cotuae. 

The writing of repo^ and deecriptions of bnildings will 
bo piactlaed. and, if time permits, speeificatloni of one of 
the subyecte set will bo worked out in continuation of 
'^rk of this nature done in the Day Bchool. In both the 
third and fourth ywara particular attention will bo given 
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lo the ttodjof "oU iforJIr." which (todenU wn ahl« to 
unilortAkc oat^idc thr cefaocih both durinft terin and 
location*. 

Mr. Green pointo out that the Continuation 
School wrill in no way trench upon the evening 
classes and Iccturesi now in existoocc, but will, by 
keening past students of the Day School together, 
cnalde thein, under the direction of the master, to 
take fuller advantage of these classes than would 
be possible if left to tbeir own devices at the end 
of tbeir second year. 

Plenum Ventilatjoa and Royal Victoria Hospital, Belfast. 

The liUlitor has received a coniuiunication from 
Mr. Bibbv in reply to the statement of Messrs. 
William Iloninan Sc Tbonus Cooper and Messrs. 
Uenry I^n Sc Son, which amxured in the issue of 
the 17th August. The Editor regrets that it is 
impruticahlo to insert this communication or a 
sufficient extract in the present issue of the 
Journal, hut the matter will receive attention in 
the next issue. 

The Fonnatum of Suburbs. 

In a letter to The Times Mr. T. C. Horsfall, 
referring to an article in T/te Times on “The 
Formation of London Suburbs," points out that 
the care which ought to be taken to insure for 
London that its suburbs shall bo not only healthy 
bat sightly bus long been taken for lierlin anil 
other German towns by their authorities. From 
the point of view of care for the public health it is 
there rr^rded as a well-foumled demand that 
the buildings of a large city shall continuously 
diminish in closeneAs as one leaves the centie, so 
that fresh air may pass from the countr}' into 
the interior of the town with the least possible 
hindrance. 

The building regulations for the snbnrhs of 
Berlin, which apply to a very large area, some 
parU of which are more' than twenty miles from 
the centre of Berlin, limit the height of tlu< 
buildings and the proportion of the sites which 
mav be ooverod with bnilding. Different heights 
and different decrees of closeness of building are 
allowed in different districts. In a few districts 
near the centre five stories are allowed. In other 
largo districts only detached or semi-detached 
houses, not exceeding three stories in height, are 
permitted. On the west side of the toum, the side 
from which the prevalent winds blow, a larger 

C roportioii of tho area is reserved for '* open" 
oilding than elsewhere. 

All large (iemian towm, and some towns which 
are not large, prepare building plans to regulate 
the growth of moir suburbs. Three plans provide 
that tho principal streets shall bo very wide and 
that some of them shall be planted with trees, 
that there shall lie a good many planted open 
B]«cee, and that some ports of the suburlra shall 
contain only detached and semi-detached booses. 


It is oonsidored desirable that the building plan 
for a town shall show how all the land which is 
likely to bo ne^od for the next ten or twenty 
years is to be laid out. Many books dealing with 
iho subject of town extension plans have bwn 
published of late years in Gemuuiy. The pioneer 
book Was “ btaut-Erweiterungen," by Professor 
IL Baumoister, of Karlsruhe, which was published 
in 187(1, and is still r^rded as a standard work. 

REVIEWS. 

PHYLAKOPI. 

KxmmtioHt at Phylakai>i. Conduetfd by tiu IhitUk 
8£*«V al AthenA. S80 puwi, tritk 41 plalet and lUS 
Ulustratumi is Ibe text. Publuhed by lb* Sucirfy for 
the Promotitm i/ HtUenie Stttdie*. Prier HO*, nrl. 
[ilaemillan A Cot, Ltd.] 

This volume is pnhlished as 8uppleuicntary 
Paper No, 4, and embodies tho results of the 
excavations 185>fl-18»9 described in a series of 
iwpc-rs as follows: “ Introduction " and “ Bronze 
Statuette," by Cecil Smith; “ Tho Excavation," 
by p. G. Hogarth ; “ The Architecture," by T. D. 
Atkinson; “ Tho Obsidian Trade ” and “ W jl 
Painting.” by R. C. Bosaminot; “ Minor Anti 
quities,* by B. C. Boaan-juct and F. B. Welsh; 

“ The Pottery,” by C. C. Edgar ; •• Pottorj’ Marks," 
by A. J. Evans; “ The Successive Settleiuente of 
Phylakopi," by D. Mackenzie. Drawings by T. D. 
Atkinson, Halvor Baggo, E. Gilli^nm, and T. D. 
Fyfo. Tho text is fully illustrated by drawings and 
photos, and the plates include two excellent plans 
in colour, showing the first, second, and third 
periixl cities as far as have been recovered. 

The site of Phylakopi faced the sea to the north, 
and “ stood on a small hillock of limestone with 
low land to tho west, east, and south; on the 
south-west it was connected hy a ridge with high 
ground further inland. Tlie sea lias encroach^ 
considerably on the UimI. and lias evidently carriul 
aaay a large part of tlw Uiwn. Tlie town may 
Imvo b«*n on the coast, or possibly it was some 
little distance inland." “ Our city ajipears to have 
measured about 240 yards from out to west" 
(.1. D. Atkinson, p. 2:1). Reiuains of n great 
fortified wall were found at the westcmmasl angle 
of the site, commencing at the sea and extending 
fur a dUtauoc of about 2.10 feet easta-ards, protect¬ 
ing the town at a point where the natural con- 
figuration of the ground uuhIo it comparatively 
easy of attack. Efforts Ui trace this wall furtln-r 
eastwards proved fruitless. Some room for dis¬ 
cussion evidoiiUjr exists as to tlie physical charmo- 
teristioa of the site at the time of its occujmtion, as 
Mr. Hogarth (p. 91, referring to the operations in 
1898, undertaken to determine the direction of the 
fortification eastwards, telU iliat no evidence of a 
city wall was found at the eastern limit of tho 
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cxMvaled arm of the site. “Perhaps this lower 
mstcm half of the town stood less in need of 
strong mural defence. This supposition can only 
be justified on the theory that the low fields to the 
south and east are ancient sea lagoons, dried 
through the graiiual creation of the Inrrier bmch 
of boulders which now fends off the sea.” “ The 
argument which I used in the Preliminary Report 
(R.S..\. IV. pp. 7, H), that only on that theory 
could a sufficient harbour l)e found fur this obsidian 
exporting centre in early times, is a strong one, 
and would be oonclusive if so much sea-erosion 
had not taken place (r.o. on the west of the town) 
that the original coast line cannot now be known. 
The uuitter cannot at present be lifted out of the 
region of conjecture." 

The great importance of these excavations is 
told in Mr. Mackenzie's “ IntrtHlucto^ " (p. 288): 
“ Since the excavations of the British S^uol at 
Phylakopi in Melos were brought to a protisional 
conclusion in 189tf, considerable progress has been 
made in archieolo^cal discovery relative to the 
Prehistoric Ago not only in the Cyclades but 
further afield in Crete. Thus for the Cyclades 
the Important recent explorations carriisl on by 
Mr. Tsountas in .Xmorgos, Paros, Siphnus, and 
Syros have cunsiiletnbly enlarge)) our knowledge of 
the early Cycladic Civilisation which is represented 
in Melos in the earliest strata of Phylakopi. 

“ In Crete, again, the remarkable results of the 
excaMitions at Cnossos (1000-08) have to be 
mentioned. Further, we have to notice the im- 
[xirtant work of the Italian Mission at Plnestos 
(1900-08), and at Hogia Trioda (1002-08), while 
the British School lias also itself taken its full 
share in arcbsological discovery in Crete, as at 
Cnossos and Dicte (1900), Zakro (1901), ami 
Palaikastro (1902-08). Finally, we must not forget 
the interesting results of the excavations of the 
American Mission at the Miuuan site of Uoumia 
(1901-08). 

“ At Cnossos, in particular, the range of dis¬ 
covery covered a very wide field, extending from a 
remote prehistoric era, as yet unrepresented in the 
rcsidU of any disc ivories in the .-Egean, through 
a mriod which has to lie corrclnte<l with the 
earliest yet known of in the Cyclades (that repre¬ 
sented m the cist cemeteries), to a time wton 
apparently, etjually in Crete and in the Cyclades, 
the .Egean civilisation ha<l reached its prime. 
Finally, at Cnossos, at Pha-stos, and at Ilagia 
Tnada, wo have, wjually with Phylakopi, the com¬ 
pletion of the story in evidence of a decadence to 
which no later renewal of life was ever destined to 
succmil. 

“ Meanwhile, discoveries in the tiuinland of 
(.ireoce, in Italy, particularly Sicily, and in Egypt, 
have been extending the possibilities of com}nm- 
tive refen-nce in a wider context. In this con¬ 
nection it is of special importance that the results 
of tin* great discoveries nuule by Scbliomann and 
jhiqifuld at llissarlik are now available for com- 


paiison since the appoaranco of the monumental 
work on Troy. 

“ In view of discoveries like those to which 
reference has been mode, an idea of the importance 
of the work carried out by the British S^ool in 
Melos may be gained from the fact tliat. not¬ 
withstanding later discoveries in the Cyclades, 
Phylakopi still remains, outside Crete, the must 
important prehistoric site in the .Egean. Indeed, 
the results of exploration in other isLinds go to 
show that Phylakopi will probably remain for a 
long time, if not always, the typical prehistoric 
site in the Cyclades. It is the only one yet dis- 
coveretl that exhibits the Cycladic civilisation in 
all the outstanding phases of its development from 
the earliest lieginnings to the era of the decline." 

Before the British Association Dr. Evans gave 
an address on a pndiininary scheme for the clMsi- 
ficatirm and ap]>roximato chromilogy of tlu! periods 
of Miuoan culture in Crete from the close of the 
Neolithic to the Early Iron Age. He held that 
Mycenmn culture was in its main features merely 
a late and subsidiary outgrowth of the great 
Minoan style, when the fine motives of the Itate 
Palace period wen* already scon in a state of 
decadence. Ho divides the MintMii Era into three 
nuiin pcrioils—Early, Middle, and Late—each with 
a first, second, and third sub-period. The Late 
Minoan period from 1700 h.c. to IlOO n.c. The 
Middle Minoan .\ge is thrown back to the third 
millennium n.c. The Early Minoan )>oriod middle 
of fourth millennium h.c. (.Sec R.I.B..\. JointNAL, 
August ]9<M.) As this lias been only recently 
published, the classification may affect somewhat 
the tonu Myceuo-an os used in this work. 

Little of arcliitectural value has been imoartbed, 
and there is ik> evidence of the existence of any 
style whatever in the buildings of any of the three 
settlements whose plans are given and described 
by Mr. Atkinson. Several more or less complete 
plans of bousee show the general arrangement to 
have been that of a group of two, three, or four 
small cells, connected together and entering off 
one Miother. Fig. 20 seems to indicate an attempt 
to give importance to the entrance hall of the 
house. Fig. .82 shows a house of the second period 
in which a corridor lias boon intnMliiood. The lack 
of steps suggests that they wore eitlier of one 
Btory or that the stairs were in wooil; and, con¬ 
sidering the evident lock of masonic skill, the 
latter tlieory nwy carry weight. The only build¬ 
ing of any great proportion is the Palace, thti 
foumlation plan of which has lioon recovcrwl. 
This building belong to the poriiMl of the thinl 
settlemi-nt, and is intereating as showing the 
amngoinent of the homM of the groat as oompared 
with the hoiiMM of the common people. Hero im- 
liortance is given by im irn^iilarly shaiied c«)urt- 
ynrd, with a well, and a pirtieo through which the 
•Mi-garoii is reachod, but tbo want of any indication 
of doors prevents an opinion being formed as to 
how far the flanking corridors wero utilisod for 
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acceM to the other chambera. The ebtienoe 
of any archileoturul detail in disappointing. The 
careless manner in which the building angles have 
bocn set out and the irregularity of the extremely 
narrow alloys do not indicate any guiding rules in 
tlie execution of the work. The architecture does 
not supply any conclusive evidence as to the 
d^reo of continuity of the occupation of the town, 
as tho work in all three periods is similar; the re¬ 
building of each city has licen gradual, and seems 
to have been carried out in a casual and inde¬ 
pendent manner. No fortification earlier tlum the 
period of the second settlement was found, show- 
tug that the first settlemeut was au open towu 
similar to the Minoon cities of Crete. Mr. 
.\tkinson dindes the architectural section into 
three parts—first period (pre-Myceniean), second 
period, third period. Of the first period, the 
remains found were scanty, but the second and 
third periods hare yielded suflicieut to enable the 
streets and bouses to bo defined, although the 
proportion of open space to oovereil area is nut 
clear. The few examples of complete doorways— 
which Mr. Atkinson suggests wore provided with 
bcav'y wood fnunos to support tlm wall over—show 
no sign of constructive skilL Walls generally were 
2 feet tliick, ami a stylo of building with large 
blocks of basalt headers and thin slabs of lime¬ 
stone stretchers alternately has in some places bocn 
used, whether for pnkctioal or artisuc reasons is 
not quite certain. Knowing the prevailing bori- 
xontal •• frieze '* treatment in the pottery decora¬ 
tion, it is not unlikely that this snrface decoration 
was inspired by the same motive. 

The feeling fur surface deenration is a;^n 
strongly in evidence in tho remains of wall paint¬ 
ings described by Mr. Bosanqnet, but these show 
a highly developed phase of decorative art far in 
adrence of any constructive decoration found. 
The firing fish frieze, discovered in the remains of 
tho serond city, is the best example of this section; 
in colour, composition, and drawing it is the 
work of a master, and the “ slickness ” and ** go *’ 
of it ore tmly amazing among buildings of such a 
character. This beautiful little fragment of 
^[ycena'an art measures 23 cm. high, and is a 
portion of a continuous frieze on a pale yellow 
ground framed in black borders, sojiaratcd from 
the picture by a line impresswl in tUe wot plaster. 
On tho yellow ground are drawn fiying fisbee. 
described by Mr. Bosanqnet Q). 70). “The com¬ 
position at tho left-hand end began with a fish 
swooping downward to the right; the space twlow 
and to the left is fille<l by a mass of conventional 
rocks that limit the whole picture above and 
below.” '• Tlw same fish are repeato<l again an<l 
again, darting npwartls or «lownwards with wings 
now cluseil now outspit^ ; above and below them 
a fantastic rocky wall clothed with sponges and sea- 
oggs. But it is not tho mechanical repetition of a 
stencil pattern; the draughtsman knew how to 
vary his design in detail without intcrruptuig the 


rhythmic movement tliat ran from end to end of 
it. Tlio general effect of the delicate colouring 
and lifelike drawing U singularly like that of 
Japanese paintings of birds and fisL” Indee<i, as 
I write, 1 have before me .a reproduction from a 
Japanese print, tho technique and composition of 
which show identical feeling. A parallel to this 
fragment was found by Mr. Evans at Cnossos so 
strongly resembling it that it can safely be cbdmiHl 
as a pr^uct of Cretan art. Either imported com¬ 
plete or the work of an imported artist, Mr. 
Bosanquet thinks it im|)robable that the renuuns 
of this and the other wi^ paintings found belonged 
to the earliest days of the city, but that they 
“belong to the period during which tho dominant 
infiuence at Phylakopi came from Crete, not from 
tho mainlaml.*'^ The technique is not in true 
fresco, but in a combination of fresco and tempera. 

Tho chief interest and valno of the excavation 
is centreil in the pottery, which has been found in 
a great unbroken range from tho period preceding 
the first city to the latest period of tho third 
settlement, when native pottery was displaced by 
imported ware. 

Mr. E<lgar (p. HO) writes: “From few .Egean 
sites of the pre-Hellenic period, if indeed from 
any, has there come a more interesting collection 
of pottery tlian from Phylakopi in Melos. The 
find ranges without any apiorcnt break from the 
earliest typos of the Cyclades to specimens of the 
latest Mycenft'an stylo. It is true that the earlier 
perio<l up to the introduction of ware with pointed 
patterns is very imperfcctlv represented owing to 
the shattered condition of the material.” “ But in 
two respects the Phybikupi find b of capital 
importance: first, it prorides ns with an oniered 
series of {ratteiy extending, we may venture to say, 
over the whole Bronze Ago of the Cyclades; and, 
secondly, it exemplifies with remarkable fulness 
the geometric and tho Early Mycena>an styles of 
vase Mntin^ as practised in one thriving centre 
of imWlry.' 

^Ir. hklgar divides the pottery into four main 
groupe, “ shading off into each other, and each of 
them capable of further snbdivbion. These are 
as follows:— 

I. (n) TIis more primitive pottery ol the cut-tomb 
class (SecL ‘i), 

(ti) The more atlvsneod were (Sects. 8 and i). 

II. I*ainted Reometric pottery. 

III. Local pottery In tlie Mycemran style erith spiral and 

natnialUtie designs, early period and lata period. 

IV. Imported Slycencan pottery. 

“The hbtory of the pottery and that of the 
buildings cannot bo correlated with perfect pre- 
cuion, or. at least, 1 cannot do it, and prolwbly no 
one that bas seen tbe site would expect it.” 

Group No. I is simibr to the pottery found in 
the primitive cist tombs of the Greek isbinds. It 
was found in a bycr inunedbtely above the bed 
rock and belongs to an occupation anterior to tbe 
earliest buildings discovered. “Tbe pottery was 
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huid'Hiado of very ooarae, imporfectlT baked clay, 
naually vtilh a burnuhed surface, tw or browuT" 
On account of the fra^ientary nature of the 
Phylakopi finds, the illustrations are from “ similar 
examples from the neiubbourinj; oeinotery of 
Polos,’; 

Section III. was found in conjunction with the 
earlier wore, hut certainly originated later and was 
used later. Its shattered state only allows of a 
description of a few of its characteristics—decora¬ 
tion of impressed patterns, geometric schemes. 
Most of them bear traces of a coat of black glaze, 
and sometimes a coat of red or brown glaze. The 
Btn^or ware was of fine clay, with sometimes a 
polished surface. Painteil design was found in 
lustrous paint and many fragments were glazed 
inside, ^tion No. 4 was more plentiful and has 
a lustroiw smface, red, brown, or black, and, with 
some exceptions, the lustre is not product by 
burnishing but by some ingredient in the coat. 
In addition, incis^ patterns are used sometimes 
with white filling. This technique is a “pro¬ 
minent feature in the earliest potierv of Egypt, 
Anatolm, and Europe.” The simple forms of 
these pieces lend themselves to the equally simple 
linos of the decoration, which, in spite of its 
simplicity, is used in endless variety, and applied 
generally in a horizontal motive, its application 
being varied in sympathy with the form of the 
pot (On page 00, last line, road V. 11 and V, 8 for 
IV. 11 and IV. 8, and on page 91 road V. H a, li,e 
for IV. 8 o, b, e.) “The practice of decorating 
pottery with a lustrous monochrome coat was in 
constant use throughout the whole period covered 
by the Phylakopi finds.” Tlie designs of the 
|iainted ware of the geometric pre-Myoenaan 
period were applied in three different methods; 
1. Lustrous black on white slip surface ; 2. Poa-- 
dcry mat black, of uniform d^ blackness, upon 
a white slip; 8. Surface oovore<l with lustrous coat 
of black or red and design points! on in a-hite. 
Those three methods were contempirary As to 
the exact order of their origin, some difference of 
opinion seems to oxisL In the later phases of 
this period a tendency to greater freed un in design 
is nuticeible, and ropreseolations of garlands or 
necklaces occur with geometric patterns. This 
change is of gradual evolution, and there is no dis¬ 
tinct line of demarcation between geometric and 
floral motives. The mflnence of the earlier incised 
period is noticed in the brush stipplo<l lozenges 
and cirelea in imitation of impreased patterns. 

The great variety of beautiful forms of these 
vases is well illustrated in the plates and drawings, 
which are well worth the study of students of 
structural form and the planning of decorative 
motive as applied to form. In the laU>r phaae of 
this group the increasing fondness (or curvilinear 
treatment is noticeable. 

In the pottery of the )Iyc«uH*nn pi'riod freedom 
in design continues, and birds, fishes, and fantastic 


subjects are introduced, and naturalistic floral 
motives are also common. Fig. 114 shows a 
decided Egyptian influence. The fishenuan vase 
is a “most remarkable piece of painted oarthen- 
waro ”: the decoration consists of four figures of 
men with a fish in each hand, |suntcd m black 
outline with red filling; the vigorous drawing of 
the legs is curiously inconsistent with that of the 
anus and body, and the great eye stuck in the 
cheek seems to cull for some explanation, ('igs. 
90 and 97 are moet beautiful examples of floral 
decoration, in which natural forms are preserved 
and planned in a free and deoorativo manner. 
Some examples of the Utter Mycena*an ware show 
a free mingling of scrolls and floral design, in 
which a tendency to restraint is in evidence, and 
are interesting in comparison with 96 and 97. 
Fig. 112 is an interesting vessel, evidently used as 
a hath, aiul numerous fragments of the same cUus 
were discovered. It is elliptical in form, ami from 
the rather vague idea of scale given, it seems to 
have been about 8 fL 9 in. wide in its greater axis. 

The latest group, calUid “ Imported Myconmin ” 
wttory, shows characteristics which are quite 
different from the local ware; the new teclmique 
is introduced in developed form. Mr. Eilgar 
writes (p. 140): “ We cannot therefore admit that 
any of the {lottery under discussion is of Mclian 
manufacture, except on the assumption tliat the 
new technique was introduced from ahrowl in a 
perfected form, and tluit an alien stylo was im¬ 
ported along with it, which romainei] entirely 
indcpondent of the old established local stvlo. 
The alternative conclusion—the truth of which is 
token for granted throughout this article—is that 
with increasing im{iortation of sa{iorior ware the 
1^1 school gradiully declined, until finally all 
the better painted pottery uae«l in the settlement 
was brought from elsewhere and nothing was 
made on the B|»t except the most ordinary house¬ 
hold vessels," ^ 

The recent exravations at Crete favour the 
assumption that it was the centre of manufac¬ 
ture of this mature technique. The evidence 
of the {lottory shows that (irevious to the “ Im- 
Mrted ware {icrjod " the {wtter's art flourisbod in 
Melos with all the receptive power and creative 
imiMilse of a living art. Uking unto itself all with 
which It came in oontMt ami •• rveasting" it with 
a oliaracter which was its own, using that influence 
twught by tlie wide commercial relationship of 
the obsidian trade as an active element subordi¬ 
nate to local tradition and individuality. The 
rMiilts of the exoav-ationa at Phylakopi and oven 
■t (.nc^tioa witness to s powor o( juliiitic 
expreraion which hod no oomi>arative ex{)ansiun in 
the wider realms of monunienUl grandeur. 

Some examples, as at Plato XXXI. 1, show a 
imwl beautiful and perfected stylo of decoration, 
and many other fragmenta of this {wriud ere 
remsrkablo oxAmplos of technique and tkwign. 
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An intorefltinf; series of mat impressiooB are 
illastrateil in Plate VI. from the bases of some of 
the pots, which are valuable in showing to some 
extent the nature of the wearing indostiy. 

Mr. llosanquot'a paper on tim obsidian trade 
gives interesting facts to prove that it was 
responsible, in great measure, for the prosperity of 
Phylakopi, and that the sub^uent decline of the 
trade was followed by the abandonment of the 
settlement. 

“The voloanio glass called obsidian has been 
used in many parts of the world as a material for 
knives, arrow - heads, and other implements. 
Melos, being the principal, if not the only, source 
from which this useful substance could bo ob* 
tained by the people of the J^gean, seems from 
very early days to have bad commercial relations, 
not only with the neighbouring islands and the 
Greek mainland, but with the coast of Asia Minor, 
and even with Egypt. This regular intercourse 
and the prosperity resulting from it must have 
done much to foster the vigorous local civilisation 
revealed by the excavations at Phylakopi.” 

Mr. Mackenxie closes his paper with the 
following; ” All the evidence, then, encourages us 
to conceive the Minoan sea power as a sort of 
.Egean League, that in the earliest phases of its 
history may have grown by successive acts of 
forced aiMorption into the sphere of intlucnce of 
the League, but was nltimately established, as was 
inevitable in the case of island sodotios, through 
the sanction nf voluntary incorporation, on friendly 
lines of mutual wlvantago based on internal 
economy. Of this £gcan League the finds now 
indicate that Melos mnst have been one of the 
most important members outside Crete. 

” We mive also seen that the .Egean civilisation, 
after a long ootirso of development, reached its 
prime in Crete in the early days nf the palaces at 
Cnossos anil at Pbnsitos, and in Melos in the 
|)eriod of the late second and earlv and middle 
third dtioa at Phylakopi. Thus, if we can take 
Melos as typicnl of the probable course of develop¬ 
ment in other islands, the trend of that cirilisatiun 
was towards one great period of prosperity which 
in greater or loss degree was a uniform pheno¬ 
menon all over the iEgoan region. Hut the 
tendency towards decadence rested upon inner 
causes, which equally liad their operative efToct upon 
the drilisation as a whole. Hesides these, how> 
ever, as we have soon reason to conjecture, there 
were external causes contributory to the general 
proocss of decline which are not to bo sought in 
any one part of the .Egean itself but on the main¬ 
land of Grocce. The final catastrophe, when it 
came, was one which submerged the Minoan 
dvilisation of Crete equally with that of Melos, 
and the final diasoliitiim nf the .Egean Loagne and 
of the boTOmony of Minoan Crete was one event 
with the break-up of the .Egean drilisation as a 
whole." Alien. C. PicKiE. 


TAKING OUT QUANTITIES. 

QuantUy Smrrei/ing.for tht Um of Surertipr*, AreJtiifct$, 
Kn^neert, and BiUliUn. JJy J. Leantny, Ft/th 
Edititm, rrvtted and tnUiryrd. So. Limd. tB04. Pric* 
2.5*. tut- [A’, and F- .V. Sptm, Lid., 125, ^’inisd.] 

Although it is now many years since I had to 
deal personally with “ taking out quantities,” my 
interest in that most valuable adjunct to the pro¬ 
fession of an architect has lost none of its fresh¬ 
ness ; and 1 am of the opinion, shared by many of 
my professional brethren, that an architect's educa¬ 
tion is not complete unless it is accompanied by a 
knowledge of “quantities,” the aciiuisition of 
which is alike useful to the architoct, a protection 
to his employer, and a check upon the occasional 
avarice of the builder. 

Mr. J. Loaning is well known as a quantity 
surveyor, and a book by him n{)on the suqeot is 
liounu to be well received, particularly when, os in 
the bulky volume before me, it has reached a fifth 
edition. The book is dracribod to be for the use of 
“sun’eyon, architects, engineers, and builders”; 
but it appears to mo ti^t some of the information 
given would bo bettor deecribod as for beginnert. 
Such elementary items as sijuaring dimensions 
and abstracting could well have boon omitted in 
such a book as this, and perhaps more attention 
paid to other items of detaiL For example, on 
pp. 7 and 58, the level at which digging for trenebn, 
underpinning, Ac., commences should be stated; 
on p. BJ)—a bricklayer's bill—“ brickwork in filling 
in of openings, including extra labour and materials, 
cutting and bonding to old ”—is taken at oar rod ; 
bnt all bonding and drawing toothings sbonld bo 
moasurod separately, as they may materially affect 
the price per rod—occasionally one rod mav take 
ton times as much bonding as another. 1 do not 
agree with Mr. Leaning |p. 88) that the lalwur 
of cutting and pinning ends of timber or stone is 
about eiinal to nuilding in; the ends built in must 
be far cheap(*r tlian cutting and pinning. 

On p. 184, wimlow linings are billcri at per foot 
superficial; but it is better practice to measure 
them at per foot run, as the quantity of tongnoing 
and angles is affected by the width. On p. 288, 
.^fr. Ixaning has omitted to state that the freight of 
copper shniild be given. On p. 251 the bill of girders, 
Ac., suggests that the " depths ” govern tlw price. 
They do to a certain extent, out not for the sections 
stat^; and no mention is made of the width of 
fianges, an important factor when they are wide. 
The clause on p. 881 for taking up or undoing 
any portion of the work ” should have added to it 
“and mak'mg good after same.” The paragraph 
on p. 884, referring to reducing cost of building 
by reducing its length, shoold have been more 
carefullv drawn, there being a number of items in 
the tender not affected by the reduction in length 
of building, such as stairs, sanitary works, Ac. 
The suggested clause on p. 428, that “ no allowance 
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will lie tnAilo (or Iomi of profit on omilUitl work,” 
is unfair to the builder, as he inay tender for 
Z'l0,000 worth of work, and lie compelled to 
execute x.2,000 worth at the same rate. 

The portions of the book devoted to “ prices,’’ 
“ arbitration,” and the “ law as it aflccts quantity 
.surveyors *’ are exceedingly useful, and altogether 
the work is one which reflects credit upon Mr. 
Leaning, not only for its general usefulness, but 
for the patience and time which must have been 
consumed in its production. 

In any future edition Mr. Leaning might with 
advantage endeavour to enforce the desirability of 
more uniformity in practice; wo all know that 
the methods of some quantity surveyors do not 
coincide with those of others, and builders must 
at times be sorely troublc<d to price many of the 
slipshod productions termed “ Hills of Qiuintities.” 
The work of the quantity surveyor who thoroughly 
knows his business is well entitled to praise from 
all concerned; it saves much trouble and litigation 
in the end. and deserves full and Bdei]uate re¬ 
muneration. Architects would do well to decline 
to support the wretched apologies for “ quantities ” 
frequently sent to the builders’ offices; and qualified 
quantity surveyors should not be parties to the 
degrading terms frequently offered them for their 
work—work demanding scientific building know¬ 
ledge, severe application, and personal sound judg¬ 
ment and discretion. Wm. Woodwako. 

AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. 

Amurican RtttaUtanef: A lUrietf of Vimuitic Arehi- 

Utture Ulu*tmted by nintty-tix haif-Umt ploU*. By 

John WHetUr Don, Archtterf. 4(o." AVr Tork, 1904. 

Price nt-in lAmdnn. [B. T, BattJord,\H,lligk Botbom.] 

This is a volume of attractive anpearanco, and 
its wealth of excellently ronroducod illustrations, 
soiue hundred or so in number and all ]iossesaing 
a certain amount of interest, compels more than 
passing attention. The binding, too, is artistic, 
and the text is printed with the wide margins 
lailoved of liternr}’ connoisseurs; but, unfortu¬ 
nately for the enjoyment of the English reader, 
the American spread eagle, which is emblazoned 
in gold on the cover, apjiears, invisibly it is true, 
but none the less insistently, on nearly every 
page. Frankly this is n liook by an .American 
architect written fur his countrymen, and one is 
reminded tliat though art has a common language 
it sp^s in many dialects, each possessing its own 
indindual slang which only the native can fully 
understand. Hence the English reviewer finds it 
difficult to anpreciate the author’s treatment at its 
intrinsic value, while it seems bopeleKs to deal 
adc()uatcly with his subject in the few paragraphs 
of a review when in his opening wonis be speaks 
of the “ impossibility of doing justice to its magni¬ 
ficence, oven in its domestic phase, witliin the 
limits of a single volume.” 


The fact that the liook is a r6chauffi of maga¬ 
zine articles, which the author assures us excited 
sufficient interest to justify raiiroduction, need not 
militate against its cbiim for a ponnanont place on 
the book-shelf of the American professional or 
layman who wishes to posseas a reference book on 
tlM history of the Renaissance in his own country. 
The reflections on art—or architecture rather— 
will also no doubt apiMol with novelty to the 
American whom the streas of existence has pre¬ 
vented keeping jiostcd with the mwlem English 
literature on the subject, but the strictures on 
Ruskin, ” that old fogey,” Browning, and others 
will hardly serve to commend the author's 
criticisms to the avenge English reader. 

To some of the aut^r's opinions no exception 
can be token, as, for example, bis opening premise 
that just so much as domestic architecture departs 
in an impersonal artificial way from wliatever 
relate.s to or reflects the associations connected 
with the institutions of home life, so far it foils. 
.According to our author the home one builds must 
presuppose, by subtle architectonic expression, 
that Its owner possessed forelaora and lias in¬ 
herited heirlooms; and even if this be not the co-se, 
for the sake of obtaining the necessary atmosphere 
we should imagine that such have come down to 
ns with all their associations. ” With such pre¬ 
paration.” bo continues, “ it should be possible (or 
everv ciiltivateii American to approach the subject 
of American Renoissanoe in the Iruo spirit of 
understanding.” We seem to lie not unfamiliar 
with axioms of this kind, and to have mot them 
expressid with more of literary charm. 

The author is on lees didactic ground when be 
points out that the American Renaissance differs 
from the same style in many countries of the Old 
World in tluit it has found its oxptruision in wood, 
the most available material; and wo agree with 
him that the copying of the earlier timber forms 
in the marble and stone of later and more pro¬ 
sperous times has nniultod in the loss of tlmt 
indefinable obarm possessed by the early colonial 
domestic buildings. Whether this early cliann is 
really indefinable, and whetlier it may not be 
expressed in the single word “ simplicity,” may bo 
luattcr of opinion; out certainly, judging from the 
illustrations, it is evident that os the eorlv simple 
gives place to the later “ Scaranioucho ”—to 
use the author's wonl—so the charm vanishes oml 
the spwimons shown become rather examples to 
be avoided tlian moilols to be iuiitaUd. 

Pacing on from the Introduction, we encounter 
the difficulty of understanding just to which class 
of his countrymen the author is more particularly 
^dressing himself. If to his brother professionals, 
it is |ierhape somewhat indiscreet to ailvertise the 
fact that, in his opinion, very few modem archi- 
tccU are able to give the home feeling which every 
dwvliing-bouM should possess, and that as a body 
they build by the cubic foot alone; while if he is 
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ansioiu to AppoU to posxible clients, it is sorely 
oijually unwise to refer to them ns s cl&^s cupahle 
of dooinin*,' the nrobitoct “ plumb crazy" who 
would submit them a bouse really suited to their 
needs, and whose only rcciuirement is that every 
dollar shoulil he made to show. If this is a fair 
description of the typical Amoricau architect and 
client there would seem to he little hope for the 
evolution of a worthy architectural American stylo. 
Certainly tho author ailmits that ho prefers to 
“ score his points" with sarcasm rather than 
tlatUuy, though this idiosyncrasy is sufficiently 
obvious to no^ attention Ixing drawn to it. But 
sarcasm is a two-odge<l sword, and its wiclder 
might Iw well advised to abstain from showing his 
own solution of problems—the adaptation of 
the French Chdleau, Plate LXXVIII.—which be 
implies tliat his brother professionals are uneqnal 
to solving. Ah to tlie taste, judged by English 
standards, of the author who can say, even sar¬ 
castically, “I supiiose an occasional architect is 
annoyed past endurance by somebody who comes 
with an illustration of a particular piece of my 
work which has appeared in the magazine re^juest- 
ing that my style bo copied," we prefer to express 
no opinion. 

The hook, as we tuve said and have endeavoured 
to show, is so obviously atldressed to an .American 
audience, to whom its historical elements should 
appeal, and on whom its pecnliahlies might not 
grate, that wo shonld not have deemed it necessary 
to liave referred to it, even at the present length, 
were it not that a casual glance at its illustrations 
might tempt an English student to the extrava¬ 
gance of adding it to his moilcst library. Were 
ho to do BO, we (oar he would find that it occupied 
stiacc whidi might bo more usefullv filled. Wo 
snuiild prefer to describe it as a book adaptcsl, as 
the author says of Kuskin's Sfsatw and LHus, to 
lie taken np from the drawing-room table when 
one has time to kill. 11. A. K-VTcHKni.. 

WROUGHT IRONWORK. 

Jin^ish OHii StotH$h Wnntghl Irvnvork: A Smt$ vf 
hratnplri uf Kttfiiuh Inmtit^k of tk» farit Ptrwdt, 
togtlhrr H'iln mart of the Hxamp^ noverUting in Scot- 
land, with IkwcriftiTt Text, iip iUiilep SeoU ilurfthp, 
Ankitert. Sixip-nght Vlatrt of JtfnUNrrJ Orntnmg*. 
nti^emenUil bp ttcftUp-Iwo Collotpjie Iteprvdnctiotu of 
PnotagrapkM, Imp. fol. l^and, I1NI4. /Virs zS. Si. nW. 
[B. T. Oaleford. Ul. Uigk Iloibom.] 

The volume by ^fr. Bailey Scott Murphy has 
added one iiioru to the now lengthening list of 
works on the Renaissance period in England, 
which up to the but few years hml been so much 
negloctcsl. Now that one or two large works deal¬ 
ing with the period generally have appearet], the 
amplilicHiion by studii«« of works in tW different 
materials is still moru interesting ami valuable, 
and it would almost appear that the English work 
alone would have given the author ample scojie. 


However, this book, including the work of both 
countries, gives a varied selection, though this, 
perhaps, might Itave been carried farther with 
advantage by devoting fewer plates to the ironwork 
of the two bouses Belton and Drayton, which 
alone account for 27 plates out of the bO. Tho 
drawings are boldly executed, pcrliaps a'little too 
boldly for the smaller scale reproductions, which 
do not look so well as the details, where every¬ 
thing comes out very clearly, and the fully figur^ 
dimensions of the parts ate most useful. The 
studies of the iron balustrading to tho stone steps at 
Drayton are helpful. A satisfactorv combination 
of these materials is always a difficiut problem. 

Of tho various gates shown, tliat to the gravel 
court is no doubt the finest example. The side 
gates are especially happy, bnt those to the east 
avenue, though quaint, seem decidedly poor both 
in execution and design, and might well have 
made way for another example of English work. 
The ironwork at Bolton, which is exhaustivoly 
portrayed, is nicely balanced and charming in 
detail. The standanbi in the railings to the main 
avenue, shown on plate 28. and tho ramps to the 
liers are well worthy of notice, being effective 
lut of sober design. The charming examples of 
college gntowavs from Cambridge arc too well 
known to noou comment: what alw’ays strikes 
one in studying them is the advantageous set-off 
tliai they get from stone piers os against those 
not thus tianketl, and oonstnictesl thikiughout in 
the lighter mato^. Oxford, too, is a mine of 
weollli for wrought ironwork, and ,Afr. Murphy 
shows us sumo fiue examples. The Clarendon 
gates are beautiful pieces of work: they show, 
perhaps, to better effect in the photograph tlian in 
the drawing; the wide batching of the solids and 
the absolute black of the narrow ribs detract from 
an ollierwise careful drawing. 

On plate 62 wo get two examples of early 
work in the gate to Bishop West’s Chapel at Ely 
and the grille at Winchester Cathedral, both of a 
Gothic character, and showing a fine contrast in 
the different wavs of obtaining a good effect—the 
earlier example by repetition of one detail, and the 
other by variation in ornament. From Hampton 
Court, of course, some examples arc drawn, and it 
is to bo regretted that the author did not give us 
some measured detail of Joan Tijou's inagnifiocnt 
gates on the east front as well as tho rails to tho 
two great stairs. 

The last few plates on the English work show a 
collection of lamp brackets, signs, tomb-rails, Ac., 
all of which are full of interest, some—such ns the 
lamp brackets from York [plate 061, and the sign 
of lioll from Molksham [plate 64]—being parti¬ 
cularly cliorming examples. 

The Scottish examples certainly liear out Mr. 
Murtihy's oonteutiun of their inferiority to tho 
English work ; hut they show an entirely different 
character, and make fur more naturalistic forms, of 
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which row, thistle, and oak, as used on the stair¬ 
case at Caroline Park House, are good examples. 
It is certainly t-ery interesting to compare the 
ty’pes from the two countries: though the Scottish 
work is much poorer than that south of the Tweed, 
it is full of suggestion, especially in its freedom of 
detail. HESttY Ta.vnek, juk. 

LIGHTING SCHOOLROOMS. 

Thi Ttiahiiny of SeJkoolroomt : A J/snual for Scluol 
Hmrdt, ArtkiUeU, Sttf*rinttndentt, and Trathm. Up 
Sluart U. Itowr, 80 . Ixmd. 1004. frier a*, (id. 

net. [Lonpmau*. Orem «f Co., PatmuMtrr Uotc,] 

This treatise, the work of an American, will lie 
found a oseful book of reference to those meroters 
of the profession called upon to carry out school 
work, and especially school enlargements, and 
buildings within the area of our cities. 

There is little in Mr. I^we’s work which the 
expert planner on this side is not already acquainted 
with. However, even the ex{iert may bo able to 
learn something from Mr. Rowe, and especially 
from a perusal of the chapters dealing with selection 
of trite, remodelling old buildings, and testing the 
sight. 

The work is published by Messrs. Longmans & Co., 
and can be obtained fur the moderate outlay of 
8 «. 6d. Ahthcb IL Rvas-Tenibox. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES. 

GLASGOW INSTITUTE. 

Educational Fadlitiea for Young Architects. 

The Glasgow Institute of Architects is closely 
identified with the reoentlv established School of 
Architecture in Glasgow, which is to bold its classes 
in the School of Art and the Technical College. 
The President of the Glasgow Institute, &Ir. John 
Koppie [F.], has been elected a Governor of the 
School of Art, and associated with him on the 
Governing Body of the School are lliree other 
Fellows of the R.I.B.A., all Past-Presidents of the 
Glasgow Institute. 

By a recent enactment of the Court of Session, 
made on the application of the Governors of the 
Technical College, the Glasgow Institute of Archi¬ 
tects was empowered to elect a representative on 
the Governing Body of the Coliogo. The Institute 
lias apminted one of its Past-Presidents, a Follow 
of the Royal Institute, to be its representative, and 
with him is associated another member of the In¬ 
stitute. 

At a conference of the representatives of the 
School of Art and the Technical College, held on 
11th March HKM, a curriculum for a coiiree for a 


Joint Diploma in .Architecture was approved of. 
At this conference also a course of study in Day 
Classes, extending over three years, and a similar 
prognunme of studies in Day and Evening Clas^, 
to occupy a period of fire years, wore arrangoil. It 
was further agreed that candidates who have satis* 
factorily attended either of the oounies of instruc¬ 
tion or of such modifications of those ooonee as 
will be published biter will be eligible for the Joint 
Diploma in Architectnre of the i^ool of Art and 
the Technical College after satisfying the Exa¬ 
miners appointed by the two institutions. 

The examination in Drawing necessary to enter 
the Architectural Classes will be: (a) ornament 
shaded, from the cast; (5) a study of a plant or a 
dower from nature. In addition, candidates for 
the Joint Diploma most pass a |ireliminary exa¬ 
mination in (1) Mathematics, (2) English, and 
(8) LaUn or a modern langnago. The examination 
in subject 3 may be postponed to any date prior to 
a candidate's admission to the Final Examination 
for the Joint Diplonui. 

In order fully to meet the demands for higher 
instniotion nooessitatod by this Joint Diploma, 
the authorities of the School of Art, in conjunction 
with the Governors of the Tcchnii^ College, 
decided to appoint a visiting professor, and the 
choice has t^len upon M. Eugene Bour^n, B..\., 
A.D.F.G. M. Bou^n is a Bacbelier-^-Lettres 
of the Sorbonne, an Architect Diplomi by the 
French Govemmuni, and Laur^t of the Socicte 
Centrale des Arcbitectos. From 189G to 1000 bo 
was Acting Insiioctor at tho Petit Palais of the 1900 
Exhibition, ana with 5t. Ch. Girauit is responsible 
for most of the interior decoration of that buibiing. 
He has worked in New York, where ho was asso¬ 
ciated with Messrs. Trowbridge and Livingstone 
in carrying out the Astor Hotel. M. Bourdon, who 
speaks oxoeUent English, oommonoes his duties in 
Glasgow in October next. 

As agreed at the oonforooce at which the Joint 
Committee was appointed, it U realised that the 
teaching of the subject of Architecture throughout 
must be common to both the School of Art and 
the Technical College, but that it will be necoa- 
sanJy taught somewhat difibrenUy in tlie two 
institutioi^ the more strictly tochiifcal side of tho 
subject being dwelt upon in tho one, and tlie more 
stncUy artistic in the other. 

TJe existing Architectural Teaching Staffs both 

tho School of Art nnd At ibo Tochnicnl Coliogo 
^ to remain as they are at (iroBcnt cunstitiitod. 
Professor Gourlay, B.Sc. [.!.] continues his work 
at the Technical College under the new arrange¬ 
ment, while Mr. Alexamler Mcl.liblian [.4.1 remains 
Director of Architecture nt the School of Art. 

It is expected that the future conduct of tho 
newly organised School will In in the hands of a 
joint^ oommittoe oompoe(<d of roprenentaliven from 
tho .School of Art and from the Technical College. 
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SC'RP:EXS and SCltEEN-WORK IN THE ENGLISH C HEHCH. 

By F. Bliod Bond [F.]. 

PART I—PRE-REFORMATION. 

A SPECIAL degree of interest attaches to the screens and screen-work which form such 
a characteristic feature of our imrish churches. Beyond the well-desen’ed trihutes 
of admiration which have >)een accorded them by students of ecclesiastical art and 
symbolism, on account of their beauty of design, ingenuity, and refinement of workmanship, 
or richness in emblematic detail, they claim a further and a deeper regard as representing a 
feature of liturgical use which, transcending mediaeval timee, derives its sanction from the 
Apostolic period, and its origin from a yet remoter source. .And when it is realised, too, that 
this venerable landmark of Giristian worship has never lieen entirely lost sight of, but has 
persisted in one form or another throughout the ages of the Church’s history, on 'object 
respected by Protestant and Catholic alike, it may well lie said tliat in the'chancel screen we 
liave an almost unique surnval, and one well worthy to be cherished and preserved. 

The object of this pajier is to provide an outline of the development of the screen in its 
various forms, from the earliest to the latest times, and to indicate, as fully os space will 
permit, the several classes of screen-work met with in our churches. 

The rood-screen will be principally dealt with, and chiefly with reference to the parish 
church. Other screens, such as those of the conventual type, have a history of their own, 
and cannot be fully dealt with in the limits of this essay; neither can the rood-lofts—which 
have also a special derivation, and as to whose form and uses much might be written—receive 
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more than incidental notice here. Having thus prescrilied the »coi)e and limits of this paper, 
a hnef reference to the origin of the screen will lie necessarj’. 

The earliest churches—those of the Orient—were largely influenced by Hebrew traditions, 
the Jewish Temple l>euig the model on which their internal amingement was based. In the 
Temple veils se|)anitcd the interior into three main divisions, allocated respectively to the 
l>eople, the priesthood, and the sacred mysteries. The Christian " ecclcsia reflects this triple 

arrangement, the narthex, nave, and sanc¬ 
tuary lieing partitioned off in like manner,* 
veils at first being employed, and later solid 
or constructional screen-work in addition. 

The inner screen, that which divided 
the sanctuary from the nave, at first con¬ 
sisted of a row of pillars supimrting a lieain, 
from which the veils were suspended, and 
drawn or withdrawn according to liturgical 
requirements. Tliis lieam in its turn sup- 
IKirted u row of images, and soon develope<l 
into a solid iconostasis—practically a wall, 
containing u central doorway and liagioscopes, 
which has persisted as a distinctive feature of 
the Greek and other Eastern churches to the 
present day (see illustration). The iconostasis, 
introduced also into Italy, seems never to 
have taken root there, but was gradually sup¬ 
planted by the lialdachino, which, in the 
Basilican type of church, provided the neces¬ 
sary means of veiling the altar. Consequently 
the Italian churches after the ninth century 
cease to exhibit anything in the nature of a 
solid screen to the sanctuary; and although 
the columnar or tral)ente<l screen, such as we 
see at St. Mark’s, Venice, is found, a low screen 
is more usual. 

Thus the old Jewish isittem of interior divisions was soon lost sight of in Borne, and 
was practically effaced in churches of her communion after the laiise of some centuries ; whilst 
in the Eastern churches it jiersisted in a well-marked manner. The general form of churches 
was also moilified in Borne, on the lines of her already existing structures, public and private; 
and what we tem> the Basilican tvqie of church was the result. 

VVe have thus the two fountain heads of ecclesiology, Levantine and Boman; aud it is to 
the fonuer that we must look for the origin of our own British typo of church, for Christianity 
was brought to these islands in Aixwtolic limes, and a regular branch of the Church 
constituted here long before the “ peace of the Church ” ejiabled Borne to proselytise. 

Notliiug having survived in Britain of the actual structures of our Celtic ancestors, we are 
dependent ou such information as may be gleaned from early writings on thU point. It 
seems clear from old descriptions tliat there was a solid screen between nave and chancel, 
having doors in it, these doors being covere<l by veils, and the screen decorated by paintings. 
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Such on arraugoiucnt is implied in n history by Cogitosus of St. Bridget's Church at Kildare, 
and in a Gaelic MS. preserved in the .\dvocates* Library at Edinburgh, For the rest we must 
assume with Scott that they resembled the early Irish oratories in their general characteristics. 
But side by side with these there existed some larger churches built by artificers from among 
the Roman settlers on a Roman or Biisilican model; and of these some fragments mav yet 
remain incoriwrated with the fabric of later churches, as in the case of the Church of St. Martin 
ut Canterbury, restored by St. Augustine, of which Bwlo says that it ha«l originally Ijeen 
constructed by Roman believers, thus apparently suggesting a distinction between mitive and 
Roman workmanship. 

But the Roman type of church never became dominant here. The British tradition was 
destined to surx’ive not only the intluence of the Roman settlers, and the destruction wrought 
by the Saxon coutjuest, but oven the jxiwer of the great revival which took place under 
Augustine and his Italian 
missioners. CWtain fea¬ 
tures of Roman importa¬ 
tion—notably the apse— 
are obscrx’able in the re¬ 
mains of some of the 
churches of the earlier 
Saxon period, but in a 
greatly modified form ; 
and the continuity of the 
older traditions may lie 
clearly traced in the pre¬ 
valence of the S4juare east 
end in the later examples 
of Saxon work and in the 
solid barrier or mural 
screen which apjHsars to 
have usually divided the 
nave from the preebytery. 

This screen, in the a|>sidal 
churches, generally took 
the form of a triple arcade. There stood until IStHi at Reculver an early and pt>rfect instance 
of this; and iiefore it was taken down a drawing was made, which has fortunately lieen 
preserved. slight sketch is here given. Thu arches were of C4|ual size, all having lieen 

o|H>n, so far as can tie asccrtainetl. to the floor level [see fig. lx, diagram sheet A, p. .'i.fO]. 
Another instance closely approximating to the Roman model was that of Rochester, where 
the apse was shallow and the triple arcade may lie regarded us tlie etjuivalent of the 
“ arch of triumph " which in the Basilican churches opens the sanctuary to the nave. 

But in other instances, as in that of Reculver, already notc<l, and St. Pnneras, Canter- 
burj* [fig. 2, sheet A], and still more notably at Brixworth, the simce reserved within the 
mural screen is much greater, and suggests that the screen with its triple arcade must rightly 
lie viewed, not as a sanctuary screen, but a choir screen ; a feature which may presumed to 
have acquired increased importance in the sixth century in conso<{ucnce of the orders of Pope 
Boniface (x.n. 5SB) making distinction between clergy and laity at Mass, and the forbidding 
of the choir to the laity by the Council of Tours (a.d. an order rciicated by the 

Council of Nantes, 858. 
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There is independent corrolwrstion of this theory in an Anglo-Saxon pontifical mentioned 
by Bloxam in support of his contention tluit a ** veil or wall " was the cnstomary division in 
the early church l^etween clergy and people; and the remark of Durandus as to the use of the 
veil in this position as a regular adjunct of ritual, although his phrase is metaphorical, has 
been held to suggest that a wall was really customary at this point. In the early Basilican 
churches the clerg>’ occupied seats around the apse, the altar l>eing brought forward to a 
position within the chord of the apse; but from very early days a different custom seems to 
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have ruleil here, the altar l>eing placed nearer the oast wall, whilst the clergj- retired to a less 
elevated position westward of the altar. At Brixwortli [fig. 8, sheet A] there is a marked 
distinction Initween the presbyteriiil siwce, or choir, and the sanctuary itself, and there was 
here originally a wall lajtween choir and nave, liaving in it a triple arcade, Uio centnil arch 
wider and loftier than the side arches, and corresiwnding in its proportions to the sanctuary 
arch beyond, whilst above each of the smaller arches was a clerestory window, up|)oeite and 
similar to the small windows still existing in the east wall and flanking the sanctuary arch.* 
George Gilbert Scott, in his •• Essay on the History of English Church Architecture" 
(p. 154), mentions a fact w hich seems to have peculiar significance in connection with our 
early church plans. The ‘ Sarum use ’ which in the eleventh century superseded the older 


• B«». C. F, tVstklru, ilonogruyk «•« lirincortk Church. 
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Britiiiti liturg}', and was designed to incoqxirate national features of ritual with the order of 
seiTr'ice approved by Rome. pr«>\*ide8 for two distinct orders of ministry in the church, those 
who serve the altar, and those whose place is in the choir. This distinction, dating apparently 
from far earlier times, would ap|)ear helpful in the interpretation of the plans. By the sepa¬ 
ration of tlie worshippers under the threefold heads of celebrant, clerks, and people the 
primitive idea of the tripartite division of the “ecclesia ” is once more restored. This had in 
the earliest days the form of narthex, nave, and sanctuary, but with the disappearance of the 
narthex, and with it of any 6])ecial division of the structure reserved for the penitents and 
catechumens, the old axmibulism was in danger of being loet sight of. and indeed in the 
Roman Church this had happened, for the form of churches there had been simplified to a 
twofold division only, i.r. nave (including choir) and sanctuary. 

The second and later tj’po of Saxon church shows a reversion to British models. It 
exhibits the square east end, and the division between nave and chancel is strikingly 
emphasised, there l>eing but a single opening of very narrow proiwrtions in the wall separiiting 
the two (Nirts. The most 
perfect instance now sur* 
viving is the Church of 
St. Lawrence at Bradford- 
on-Avon [fig. 1. sheet .\]. 

In the Anglo-Saxon ritual 
there was no elevation of 
the Host, but the whole 
act of consecration was 
hidden from the (leople 
by a veil over the narrow 
archway, just as it is in 
the Eastern Church by 
the iconostasis. But al¬ 
though the single imrrow 
opening became generally 
adopted, and may bo re¬ 
garded as characteristic 
of our earlier mediiex-ul 
churches, nevertheless 
the other Saxon model, the triple arcade, seems to have been regarded in some cases as a 
imttem worthy of imitation by the builders who came after, for we find an almost identical 
arrangement cropping up in churches erected snbsetjuently to the Norman period. The reader 
is referred to the sheet of diagrams (B) which has lieen i)repared to exhibit the relationship of 
these and later examples. 

Fig. 1, sheet B, shows Uio original arcade at Reculver; fig. 2, tliat at C«ipel-le-Feme, 
Kent, where the arcade apjaairs to be of fourteenth-century date, and consists of three openings 
of oi]ual span extending from the door upwards. Higher up in the gable wall is another largo 
arched opening, which would have furnished the re«iui8ite means of communication between the 
chancel and the loft, or “ pulpitum,” which would appear to liave origi^ly traversed the wall 
on its western side. A sketch of the wall in its present state is here given [see page 544]. 

Fig. 8 is a diagram of the arcade at Westwell, Kent-a remarkable and graceful instance. 
Here the openings are taller, and there is no trace of any original provision for a loft or gallery, 
although one was prolKibly inserted later. 

The triple arcade at Boltisham [fig. 4] is of later date, and (lartakes more of the nature 
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of a Bcreea, inatuuuch as it is uot carriod 
up solid into the chancel arch, hut ter¬ 
minates just aliove the springing. 

A more advanced development of the 
chancel arcade is to be seen at Stebbing 
[fig. 5b], where we find the three openings 
combined into one large fene.stration en- 
riclted with tracery and canopy-work, and 
containing a special place for the Holy 
Rood aud its attendant images, the whole 
having an original and l>eautiful effect. 

.\nd lastly there is an even more 
graceful and charming instance at Great 
Bardfield. In these two caaes the principle 
of the mural screen is preserved in theory, 
but for practical puritoses the cluincel is so 
completely ojMined up as to satisfy all the 
re<]uiroments of congregational worship. 

The influx of foreign ideas which took 
place with the lulvenl of the Normau 
builders for a time profoundly influenced 
the ty|>o of church building in Britain. 
Wo see in the widened chancel arches a 
temporary weakening of the old tradition. 
But the latter seems soon to have reasserted 
itself, and in the later Norman style we 
find many instances of Norman arches of 
very modest proportions, often showing a 
considerable wail-s]iace on either side. 
Scott saj's: “The tradition of a small 
doorway-Uke chancel arch continued 
through the Norman |)erio<l on into the 
thirteenth century,” and he states that 
many had altars place*! on either side of 
the arch, the piscime in some cases remain¬ 
ing. At I’eterchurch, Hereford, is a stone 
altar slab on each side of the apse; and 
the same at Urishay, north luid south of 
the chancel arch. At Hauxton, Combs, is 
n luirrow cluuiccl arch [fig. 4, sheet A] 
flanked by arched recesses, under which 
were side altiirs. These date from e. 122H. 
At South Shoebury, on each side of the 
fine Norman chancel arch, ore large pointed 
arched recesses, Iwfore which, without 
doubt, altjirs 0111*0 stood *, but whether these 
were closed, os they now appear, or were 
to the chancel is nut certain. 
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The obserratioii of this arrangement very naturally engenders the speculation whether 
the side arches in the triple Saxon arcades above mentioned may not have been furnished 
with side altars. 

Altars of the Holy Rood ore a feature of very ancient origin, and were placed at the 
eastward extremity of the nave. The ruins of the Church of St. Pancras show that the side 
openings contained a wall at least two feet high, and were perhaps of the nature of windows 
or hagioscopes; whilst the central arch, which was much wider, would have alone formed the 
gangway. From the thirteenth century onward the custom of placing altars on either side of 
the cliancel opening seems to have been fairly established, and to have become, in the purely 
parochial type of church, an ordinary feature. In some of our churches there are indications 
of this use remaining in the shape of decorations hi fresco on the walls by the side of the 
cluincel arch. This was one of the earlier fonns of altar-liock. Traces of such luihitings 
were discovered at Hauxton, and there 
is fresco-work in a similar position at 
Alveston, Gloucestershire. Occasion¬ 
ally they are seen on the surface of 
piers in the nave arcade, os at St. 

.Albans. There can be little doubt also 
tliat the Imgioecopes, which were in so 
many instances pierceil through the 
chancel wall on each side of the narrow 
early arches, must have l>een con¬ 
nected with the same use. The hagio¬ 
scope is a feature associated with the 
iconostasis, or Eastern form of screen, 
on which, as we have seen, the early 
British screens were modelle<l. There 
is evidence of a great revival of their 
use in the thirteenth and following 
centuries. At first we find them con¬ 
trived as a makeshift by the removal 
of masonry on either side of the 
cliancel arch. Of this nature is the 
curious instance at Baulking, hero illustmtod, and of which a diagram is also given [fig. 5, 
sheet A1 Later on they become constructional in the walling on either side of the chancel 
arch, and of this many instances survive. Those at Xunney, Somerset, and Poltimore, Devon 

[fig. fi, sheet A], are typical. , • , , ■ u,,- j u 

The chancel arch of Norman and pre-Norman daj-B was furnished, it is behovod, by an 

appropriate veil or tapestry hanging, forming the third or outermost of tliat triple series of 
ritual veils of which Dnrandus siieaks as being interposed between clergy and laity. But it 
appears probable tliat there was, in addition to this, some sort of constructional screen-work 
in the chancel opening itself. Wooden lattices, or “ cnncelli." ha.l lieen in iL«e in the Continental 
churches from Ume immemorial, and there is no reason to suppose tliat they were not equaUy 
well known here. We have, moreover, evidence of such hi the 8ur^^val of examples at least 
ns early as the latter part of the twelfth century. The simple wooden screen-work still 
preserved in Rochester Cathedral is of this period, and the wooden balustrade at Compton of 
similar date Such screen-work would have been considered necessary in the wider arches of 
the earlier Norman churches, the later tendency being all in favour of masking the oi>ening 
or reducing it to smaller dimensions. 
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In some churches this tendency was carried still further, and we find the chancel arch 
positively built up solid with a wall-like screen, having a com|)arstively small central door¬ 
way and sidelights or hagioscopes within it. Few of these now exist, ns they liave proved 
too inconsistanl with the ideas of congregational worship associated with the i>o6t-Reformution 
days; hut at Sandridge we ha\e a fairly i»erfecl example [fig. 7, sheet A]. A similar wall with 



0 |)eniug 8 is mentioned as having existed at Cerne Ablws. Dorset, liefore the restoration, and 
others are spoken of. 

But there is a far more numerous class of churches in which the solid barrier still exists, 
but in a modified form. Instead of being built to the whole height of the arch, the wall is 
terminated at a short distance above the doorway, and sidelights and the balance of space left 
open, thus forming the atone screen of familiar apjiearance. Yet even these screens were in 
all probability surmounted by a {partition of lighter construction within the tyin]>nnam of the 
chancel arch, so that to all intents and purjioses the harrier would have Iteen complete. 
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Instances of these heavy stone screens in parochial churches may Ijc seen at llighwny. 
Wilts [fig, 8, sheet .\]; Bradford Abbas, Dorset; and many other places. They would appear 
to have liad in many cas^ a gallery running across their western face, forming an early tyi>e 
of rood-loft. There is evidence of this feature in the up|)er orifices which at Cnpel-le-Feme, 
Sandridge, and elsewhere are still seen above the lower range of oitenings. The still earlier 
ones at Compton and Melton Constable may liave been aiwlogous in their nature, but in the 
latter case no trace of a balcony or gallery now remains. 

Tlie type of screen with traceried hagioscopes or fenestrations on either side of a central 
doorway appears to have arrived at its full development in the fourteenth century, and two 



l)erfect and iwrallel instances nuiy I)e given—the one from Brittany, in the exquisite little 
screen of Le Folgoet, and the other from England, in the eqjially charming screen at Compton 
Bassett, of which an illustration is given above.* In the former cose the side altars remain 
and their relationship to the hagioscopes is obvious ; but in the brtter the altars have l>een 
removed. Both alike are constructed to support a rood-loft, and they may be regarded 
as being typical instances of the earlier tyjie of rood-loft screen, botli being double, the 
western face consisting of a triple arcading, and the eastenj of tlie solid mural screen, the 
rood-loft spanning the intermediate sjMice, and being supix>rted ujion a stone groining. Tlie 


* Thi» hi taken (rnm an old IUbu|U<tpl> pubUihed 
belore the ** reetontUon.*' The palpit and lectern ur 
modem. The beliutimde eboTC the eomioe, part of which 
U indieeted in the dntwins, wm« wIm not orlKinal, haring 
replaoed a more ancient balcony ol etone. The wooden 


raila are now remored. and the rood-loft itairaace built np 
by the ** rMtorer.” to whoee credit, howerer. it may be Mid 
that the detail of the tcreen haa been ikilfnlly repaired, 
and the etatoettM of the Twelee Apoetlae taccetafalW 
replaced in tbrlr long-empty nicbee. 
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general form ia analogona to the cathedral julx% or choir screen of the fourteenth century, of 

which Exeter fumishefl a notable in- 
CMANcci. . , stance. 

Tliere are numeroua imperfocrt 
screens of the Compton Bassett type 
scattered over the West of England, 
and these, in the writer’s opinion, are 
really nothing but the backs of what 
once were doable screens, and all were 
furnished at one time with their 
arcade to the western aide. There is 
one of great beauty remaining at Hil< 

' ’’ marton, and another at Yatton Key* 

nell, both in WUts. The former has its turret stair within the pier on the north side, as 
Compton Bassett has on the south. There are some in Devon of rather later date, but 
apparently of the same type. That of Awlisoombe [fig. 9, sheet A] retains the eastern 
member in a fairly perfect state. But all trace of the western arcade is swept awy. The 
magnificent stone screen at Totnes belongs to another category—that of the groined single 
screens. 


tiavc 


Compton BAsacTT. o# Rood Scnlcn. 



IMKCHUTSZl rsnK'N, 


Brief mention has already been made of the ap]>earance of wooden Bc.reen*work coeval 
with the stone in the twelfth century or earlier. It spi»cars more generally in the thirteenth 
centniy, perhaps because the ravages of time have not so completely exterminated it. At 
Stanton Harcourt is a wooden rood-screen of simple arcaded design, furnished with the 
customary central doorway. Thurcaston, Kirkstead Chapel, and Old Sboreham provide other 
early instances; whilst at Harwell, Berks, and Wellcombe, Devon, are slightly later screens. 
Those at Northfleet and Leake are fine instances of Early Decorated work. But there are two 
very dilTerent schools of design in our ecclesiastical woodcraft. 
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AUhoogh the clameiness of stone proportion gave way to a lightness more appropriate to 
the material, designers were loth to give up those features whose character was borrowed from 
stonework—namely, parapets, buttresses, weather tables and drip-moulds, pinnacles and 
battlements—and in some districts the ornamental parts of the design are chiefly composed of 
these objects dwarfed to Lilliputian proportions. This seems a good deal the case with the 
wood screens of the second or middle period—and much of the East iVnglian work dates from 
that time. But in the West Country, whore we have an abundance of late screens—some l>eing 
immediately pre-Reformation—there is little or no borrowed or imitative detail of this sort ; 
the features are bold and honest, well adapted to the material. Beads preponderate over 
hollows in the mouldings, and the enrichments all suggest wood or woody fibre and vegetative 
growths. There is an absence of hard square edges, which, like hollows, never look natural 
in wood. 

In this connection it seems important to recall the fact that it is in the same districts 
wherein we find this more natural and real way of treating woodwork that the Church has had a 
continuous history from Celtic times, so that older schools of woodcraft might have been per¬ 
petuated, and the ideas and traditions of Celtic art would have lingered in the imagination of 
West-country men, who were largely of Celtic blood. 

The British methods of church building were all based on wood nither than stone con¬ 
struction, and in the treatment of wood they excelled. The traditional character of their 
ornament is exemplified in the instance from South Pool, Devon, at the head of this pAi)er, in 
which the idea of twisted tendril-work is very strongly brought out in the treatment of the 
cornices. There is a striking similarity between some of this detail and the interlaced 
tendril patterns which we find incised upon early Celtic stonework, and whicli seem to imply a 
web of plaited wicker-work as its originating character—such us we may reasonably suppose 
to have formed the basis of the lighter screen or i»rtition work constructed by our Celtic 
ancestors, whose ornament w'as almost all of this type.* 

But those who designed and executed the earlier wooden screens betray a want of know¬ 
ledge of the material and of a sufficient familiarity with its capabilities. Their work is 
simply an imitation of stone, with often the same pro|M)rtions given to mouldings that would 
l>e suitable in the latter material, and the work api)ears consequently kicking in refinement. 

Sometimes the wood is midercnt, after the manner of stonework. This i.4 the ease at 
Clapton-in-Gordano, where the work is treated in a manner suggestive of fearful labour for 
the unfortunate executant. With the development of the joiner’s art in the fourteenth 
century, however, the splendid qualities of oak os a subject for fine and delicate carving l)ecame 
realised, and in such glorious instances ns those of King's Lynn we see the full realisation of 
the dexterity and genius of the medueval woodcarver. 

Bide by side with the development of wooden screen-work, stone screens took on a more 
open and graceful character, ami at last liegan to exhibit a fatal defect, the converse of that 
early defect of the wooden screens, namely, an attempt to imitate the lightness of limber. But 
the penalty of this must soon have been painfully evident in the fragility of the tabernacle 
work so treated, and in the final resort oak held the field. Thus in the fifteenth century 
the wood screens are found to preponderate vastly over the stone ones. 

Instances have been adduced to show the earlier tyiie of screen and rooil-loft, and before 
passing to a later development it may be of interest to see whether the arrangement such as 

• Sir James Hsll snlerUlMU the tbaorx ihsl sU Gothic upon long round pole#, h tsIosW# e»*sy bosrlng on tbs 
Art wsi only s kind ot tossiluKd bssketwork. and he timeed *' tkenomorpbie " origin of srchitectursl deUil.by Dr. C<dUy 
lbs origin of eroekeU snd follsgod plnnscle# to tbs Msreh. wiU bo loondin iherroiiwtcfioiMo/fAsLonwiJiini 
apmntinff bodt ol wickcrwork Iwincil ^o^ ocnaineiit** >iike ofiW Chethitt Soctciff fof 18W (voL vH.). 
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we huve seen at Compton Bassett can l>o i>arallelle<l in a wooden screen. This would seem to 
be the case. Hidden awaj in a secluded nook of the hills that border the valley of the Usk 
is the little Church of Llanelieu, which contains a screen of most singular character [see fig. li, 
sheet B}. It is double. On the western part is U>e familiar triple arcade in oak, the 
character of the detail being decidedly early, probably fourteenth-century. 

But to the east, instead of a solid i>artition, we find a replica of the western arcade. The 
inten’al is ceiled over with a fiat soffit, forming a rocal-loft. This has lieen desimiled of its 
fiooring, staircase, and western lulcony, but is closed in on the eastern side by a close- 
boarded tymi>anuiu diapered with tlowers on a colouretl ground of distem|)er, and exhibit¬ 
ing on its western face the rood-beam at a considerable height above the loft, with a painted 

rood substituted for the more ancient car>’ed 
one, the socket fur which may iw olmerved 
in the lieam. 

The tymiMiium forms a complete liar- 
rier from the rood-loft upwards, but is 
pierced with sundry small <]uatrefoil and 
otiier openings which would Itave enabled 
its original occuimnts to view the sanctuary. 
The general ap|)earancc of the screen and 
tympanum is very remarkable, and from 
its early fonn iiossesses exceptional inter¬ 
est. The photograph here given is taken 
from the western side. It will be noted 
that the balcony front has been removed, 
and the western beam cut short at its 
southern extremity, so that the depth from 
front to Uick is not so well represented as 
could lie desired. 

The front arcade of a similar but later 
screen renmins at Brunllys. That at 
Streusham, which retains its paintinl rood- 
loft, appears to lie of similar type, but the 
back screen is gone. The stone arcade at 
Bottisham may perhaps l>o regarded as 
forming (>art of an analogous structure. 
In some instances, as at Guilden Morden, 
the altars lieneath the rood-loft were entirely enclosed by “ concelli" of light traceried screen- 
work. Double screens of this character are not common. Montgomery furnishes an instance, 
and there is another at Edington, Wilts. 

The progress of wooden screen-work in later years may lie outlined as follows. Next ui 
order to those above descrilied, and of which Llanelieu is typical, are a series of screens 
having the rood-loft, lis at Llanelieu, with its entire projection to the westward, the screen 
furming the support of the floor to the east, whilst to the west a lieam is provided, rmining 
clear from wall to wall, though occasionally supiiorted liy struts, where the liearing was long, 
as at Llananog. The suggestion of an arcade disapjiearH, however. The soffit of the loft is 
usually a flat coving panelled in comiwrtments. A perfect instance of this type of screen 
survives at St. Margaret's, Herefordshire, and another, of very different detail, at Shoring- 
ham, Norfolk. In each case the loft is miuplete. The extremities of the western beam are 
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ubuaIIt Bnpiiorte<l by carved corbels, sometimes, as at Sheringham, exhibiting grotesque 
monsters carved in tlxe spandrels. The beam is generally enriched on its western (ace with a 
series o( pierced hollow carved bands of the “ vine-leaf" order, held in a casement moulding. 
The beautiful screen at Patricio [fig. 10, sheet A] is of this tyjKJ, and still retains its ancient 
stone altars, which are mentioned as having stood also at Llangwm Isaf, in Monmouthshire. 
Following this comes a type of screen of which numerous examples survive. In this we find 
the screen no longer forming the extreme eastward support of the loft, but placed centrally 
below it, and there is a tendency shown to give a more decided rise to the soffit, so that the 
coving liecomes a feature of importance. These lofts, like the foregoing, are usually wide, 
and some, as at Llanwnog. are furnished with struts for intermediate support under the 
beams east and west of the screen. From this it is but a small step to such examples as those 
of Christian Malford, Wilts; Ashchurch, Gloucester; or Willand, Devon, where the coving 
has a considerable vertical height and is a striking featm-e; thence to those screens where it 
becomes iutersectwl for a portion of its height by groins, as at Ranworth, Bramfield, Conway, 
Astbury, Ac., the upi)er or continuous portion being divided into richly traceried panels by 
intersecting ribs; and finally the fully groined screens whose fan-like vaulting forms so 
exquisite a feature in the West-country examples. 

It seems probable that this lost and most Imutiful development of English pre-Refomia- 
tion screen-work was the natural outcome of the use of the arcaded form of tracery head 
within the square, as we see it in some of the earlier screens. Examples of this feature 
are met with in all jiarts of the country. 

The effect of the groining as we find it in England is {wrhnps unsuriHissed for beauty by 
any other form, and in no country has it been curried to anything approaching the perfection 
in which wo find it here. The groined soffits of the Breton screens are course and clumsy by 
com{iurison. Some of the liest examples are those in Devonshire, where the panels between 
the groin ribs are usually filled with sunk tracery : but occasionally, as at ITartknd. Burling¬ 
ton, and elsewhere they are embossed with foliage, grapes, ])omegranutes, Ac., carved in low 
relief, giving a rich effect; and now and then, as at Atherington, Marwood, or Poltimore, a 
delicate Renaissance treatment takes the place of the fruit and leaves. 

An iUustration is given [p. 550] of the west side of the screen at Marwou<l. It was originally 
surmounted by a sumptuous gallery (runt, with carved statuettes, which disappeared within 
living memory. 

Although Devonshire is the county richest in groined screens, the parts of Somerset 
adjoining can also lioast of a brge number. The tjfpe of detail varies in different localities, 
and for a description of those in Devon readers ore referred to the Tratuactioiu of the Devon 
AtfiocUiliott for 1902 and 1903—especially to the latter number — in which the writer has 
attempted a classification. 

There is a ty])e of singular beauty and refinement in ijouth Somerset, exemplified in the 
screen at High Ham, than which it would lie perhaps impossible to find any work of more 
exquisite refinement and graceful design in the whole West Country, .\nother group of 
beautiful screens occurs in the Dunster district, and an illustration is here given in the form of 
a measured drawing of the old screen of St. Andries, West Qnantoxhead—which possesses some 
interest, inasmuch as it has been lost to sight for upwards of forty-six years, having been stowed 
away in the squire's lumber-room ever since the church was rebuilt. Through the courtesy 
of Sir .\lexAndcr Acland Hood the writer was enabled to bring it once more to the light of 
day and take measurements of it. His attention was first drawn to it by reading a descrip¬ 
tion in an early publication of the Camden Society, “ A few Words to Chnroh Builders," in 
which this screen was recumiueudetl as a model for imitation. The screen is (airly complete. 
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thoagb in fmgmontR. The creetings alone are missing, and have been sapplied in the drawing 
according to conjecture. 

Cornwall appears to have poasessed at one time an abundance of groined screens, but 
vandalism has l>eeu so horribly rampant in that county that practically only two or three 
remain. St. Ewe has one of the liest. The work is rough, not approaching that of the 
l>evon screens in quality. As we enter the southern and raidbind districts we find a marked 
decrease in the number of the groined screens. One reason would appear to lie that the 
churches of the more central and southern counties were not so systematically rebuilt in the 
fifteenth renturj* as were those of Somerset and Devon, and thus the older urrangements for 
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the most iwrt were perpetuated. But as we approach the eastcni counties we again enter 
into a promising field. 

At Edlesborough, Bucks, and Bedboum, Herts, are fine groined screens, each presenting 
a marked {>eculiarity of tyi>e and of considerable merit. At Itodbouni the groining is 
Iierforated, giving a very light effect, suggestive of filagree-work. 

Further east we find large numbers of screens in Norfolk and Suffolk bearing evidences 
of having once possesseil a groined coving, but of limited sisse, and proUibly of less elaltorate 
nature than the West-country screens, the hiast Anglian work being earlier. 

Screens of the Norfolk {mttei'u are of entirely different character from those of Devon, and 
as these represent the two leading types of English screen-work a brief comparison may not 
l>e here out of place. The lights are taller and narrower than those of l>ovon, and are far more 
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open, there being in the uiAjoritT of iniitaiiceu no tracery niulliuiiH; hut the arcadee are 
garnished with a double-feathered rasping, of minute and delicate character; whilst the heads 
of the openings are filled with a crochetted ogee canopy starting from a little below the 
springing of the arch. Devonshire screens, on the other hand, have their fenestrations 
subdivided generally into four sections by small mullious, which carry a closely reticulated 
tracery head. 


Rood ScREEIN S-Audries W. -Somerset. 

FhoM OLD CHURCrt PULLED DOWN IN 1858. 



The difference in the character of the mouldings and other small detail has already been 
noted, those of East Anglia Iieing much more imitative of stonework features in attenuated 
form than those of the West; hut they have a feature in common in tho painted figures of 
saints, prophets, sibyls, Ac., which adorn their lower jianels. Yet there is the greatest possible 
divergence in resfiect of the quality of the {laintings in the two districts; for whereas those of 
Norfolk are refined works of art, frequently of a masterly character, their effect heightened 
with gold and willi the relief of embossed designs, those of Devon are mostly of rude and 
conventional design, coarse in execution, yet pictures<|oe in their iiglinees, and very vuloable 
in their antiquarian merits and their sj^-mboliam. They have been made the subject of an 
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able monograph by Mr, C. E. Koyaer, F.S..\. (Arckavlogia, vol. IvL). The fact that in theae 
later screena the aeriea of painted ])anelB ran the whole length of the acreens aeemH conclueive 
evidence that no altars could liave Iteon attached, aa in the earlier Bcreena, to their western 
side. Whore altars existed in the nave they most have been independent of the screens, 
unless the very elaborate pier rasing which in some instances broke the continuity of the 
screens with its rich niches and canopy>work may have sen'ed as tlie reredos for an altar. 
At North Molton, at the extreme southern extremity of the rood-screen, is a semi- 
hexagonal projection to the westward, which would api^ear to have been the support of an 
uuage connected with some shrine. At Bradninch sbituettes still remain on the pier casings. 
There would appear to have been in many cases altars upon the rood-loft itself. Records 
testify to this fact.* and there remain structural evideuros in tlie piscinas which sundve in 
the walls of the loft: some are mentioned by Bloxam, who was of opinion tliat they were 
very common in England, not only upon the lofts, but lieneath them, to the west of the 
chancel opening. 

But the altars, which in the earlier churches appeared either against the western 
face of the screens or against the walls immediately north and south of them, were usually 
relegated in the biter churches to special chantry chapels, of which we have abundant instances. 
The later churches were more fret]uently aisled than those of earlier dale, iuid we often iind 
that where the nave alone is aisled, as at Dennington, Oliffe Pypard, and elsewhere, the 
easternmost bay of each aisle is enclosed by screen-work, forming a rectangular junction with 
the rood-screen on its western side, and in these enclosures lie the altars. 

In churches of the Devonshire type, where the aisles generally flank the chancel as well 
as the nave, the rood-screen runs in a continuous line from north to south, dividing off the 
nave on the one side from the chancel and the chantries on the other, whilst the latter are in 
their turn divided from the chancel by parclose screens, often of distinctive and beautiful 
design, the special gift of the donor of the chantry. 

The arrangement at Ran worth [fig. 11, sheet .\] is typical of those churches of which 
perhaps the majority were not aisled, but were provided with a wide nave, allowing a 
considerable wall space on either side of the arch. At Ranwortb not only the altars remain, 
but their fine reredos work—a continuation of the character of the screen. 

It will be convenient here briefly to summarise tlie tirpes of screen-work which have been 
spoken of. First there is the mural screen, of which the prototype is the triple arcade of the 
Saxon Church; seen later again os a triple arcade, then finally as a traceried fenestration, as 
at Bardfield [p. 542]. Next there is the narrow chancel arch with hagioscopes and side altars, 
leading to (1) a wall with central door and side lights, then (2) to the stone screen with central 
door and side lights within a widened arch, (8) to wooilen screens of similar form, and finally 
(4) to open screen-w’ork across nave and aisles. 

In all cases hitherto dealt with in this {laper the princiiial opening in the screen, be it 
arch or door, has been in the centre, and the altars, if any, on either side. 

This arrangement has princi|ially had reference to parochial or non-monastic churches. 

There remain yet to be considered a class of screens which are more frequently found in 
connection with those chnrches (numerous in this country) whose naves were <levoted to 

* For UiB (ollovina extrtet Irons Use Lichfitld rrconli the Hish .\Iur, Imcmm ot the peril Ineorrcd by an old 
I am indebtad to lb* Bar. R. M. Berjaantaoii, o( North- print or on« in bad baalth ctUbrating on tht rood loll, 
ampton " BUhop Sorope founded a chantry called the and beeaoM the taithfol who wen weak and infirm ooald 
Ch^try of Richard II.. at the altar of the Holy Ooee on not come to the altar of the Holy Croee without bodilr 
fbe roodterMn of Lichfield Cathedral. Bi*bop Burghill inoonrenlcnc* " (Lick/IcU Epita^l Rtgtttfn, Burghill, 
in 1409 changed the lite ot the chantry to the altar of a f. 906), 
tMwly ooDitrocted chapel by Biihop Smpe’e tomb near 
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parochial one, whilst their choirs and transepts formed the chAi>el of n college of monks. The 
rood screen in these churches is of solid construction, built at the east end of the nave, and 
forming a complete wall of 
sejiaration l>etween the two 
churches. Against the 
centre of the screen stood 
the parish altar *—tliat of 
the Holy Bood—or, as it 
was termwl, the Jesus Altar, 
whilst on either side was a 
doorway, u-seil lor proces¬ 
sional puri) 0 se 8 . This ar¬ 
rangement may lie seen at 
6t. .Albans, Crowland, 

Ewenny Priory, Bolton 
Ahl>ey, and other places. 

Tlie same feature existed 
at Dunstable and Brecon. 

But occasionally, as at 
Dunster, the }>arish church 
is found divided from the 
monastic by a screen of the » 
ordinary ty|)e with central 
doorway. 

In addition to the rood- 
screens, single or double, 
which were an invariable 
fentureof English churches, 
there were, in the larger 
churches at all events, 
secondary screens marking 
off the limits of choir and 
wuictuary, just as the rood- 
screen determined the 
limits of nave and choir. 

Such secontlar.v screens 
have not survived so fre¬ 
quently as the rood-screens 
—few indeed are left. 

There is one at St. David's, 
another at Ewenny, whilst 
at Edington the sanctuary 
BCn'en with its loft has TAWanme mrrtn. usnrAur »wboi 

survived, and the rood- 

screen has disapi)eared. This apjiears to l>e the case in the Church of Tawstock, Devon, 

• The eiole iniroduction ol thw lorm ol eereen sppMn oentnry. OertM nyii; “ l‘ul|>itum two tutrem predlcUm “ 
Iww a wuMiiie (iuot«a by Blotsni, whkh ooctin in the (he is spenkin« of the centml toww) “ • Moodmminotlo 
account Kicrn hr OerroM of the ilcetnictimi and repair ot leparabat. rl «x part* navis im .medio naiioltare Sonet* 
Conterburv Cathedral in Uie Utter twrt ol the twelfth Crueii babebat.*' 
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where a light •iind lofty screen, olivionsly never meant to sustain a loft, s{>an8 the arch 
at the east of the crossing. Such a secondary screen also existed at Dunstable, and 
until a few years ago at Brecon—of which an illustration has l)een preserved. Others are 
mentioned at St. Martin’s, Colchester, and the Churches of Brilley and Michaelchurch in 
Hereford. 

The sanctuary screen seems occasionally to luive supporte<l a loft, as well as the rood* 
screen, so that in some churches there would l>e two lofts. In churches of the usual 
parochial ty-pe, having nave and chancel, the latter would be situated about half-way down 
the chancel, over the " gradus chori." As to its uses it seems obvious that its primary use 
wonlil have been as a support for the Lenten Veil, which was preserv’ed as a feature in the 
English ritual down to the time of the Beformation, lieing dropp^ across the chancel at this 



•i itm kiioi>t<arr. aTAnaTia caracH, atvoa. 


point. Others linve conjectured that the presence of a loft over the sanctuary screen 
in«licate8 a place for images or relics. It was probably also a support for tapers, like the 
rood-loft. 

In the case of Postling Church, Kent, there are evidences of a narrow loft having run 
across the sanctuary, supported on two lieams, but without a screen below, whilst the rood- 
beam traversed the church at some distance to the westward.* The following passage is 
quoted from Cult’s Dictionary of the Church of L’ajf/jHd:—*'Besides the screen, which 
was imiversally interposed between the chancel and the nave of a mediaeval church, there 
are also some examples of a second screen l»etween the sanctuary, or aacrarium, and the 
chancel”; and the following, from Fosbrooke’s Bntinh hlonaehism, which mentions the 
” High Altar, with the pix or Host hanging under a silk tester with curtains, and with the 
cross and screen full of pictures or statues behind it, or a beam over it,msta{ning images and 
relics." 


• Sm MoDORT»ph on Pottlin* Chnreli. by A. D. Chaney. F.R.HUt S. la th« Horn, CounHa itagntinf tur July IMS. 
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The same author makes separate mention of ** the rood-loft or gallery across the nave, 
where were the images of the Crucifixion, Mary, and John, and sometimes of saints on either 
side, and where the mueicians played." The writer has italicised the last words, as 
indicating what may be regarded as the princiiial function of the rood-loft in the English 
parish church—a point upon which ho must refrain from further enlarging here, os it would 
o[»en up too large a question. 

.-1 propos of the tester with its silken curtains, which recalls the Roman boldochino, this 
is a feature which hue entirely disAp|)oared from our medieval churches, and may be regarded 
as one never common in them, and not indigenous to this country. Rut it may be interesting 
to note that prior to the restoration of Goosey Cliarch, Berks, there was on ancient tester 
or baldacluno over the altar painted with emblems of the Passion. This unfortunately 
disappeared daring tlie restoration by the late George Edmund Street many years ago. 

Screens and rood-lofta were erected in ever-increasing numbers towards the close of 
the fifteenth and daring the first three decades of the sixteenth century, and upon them was 
lavished all the choicest work that imagination could devise or dexterity achieve. Then 
came the Reformation, and the downfall of their glories; yet amid the wreck of all 
ecclesiastical art the screen continued to be held in estimation, and i>crsi8ted as a 
feature of our churches. But of the vicissitudes and changes they underwent the writer will 
treat in a future contribution. 
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CHRONICLE 

Plenum VeatiUtion and Royal Victoria Hospital, Belfut. 

The following la the communication received 
from Mr. Bibbj which was referred to in the issue 
of the JouBNAL of the 24th September:_ 

nUi SiepUmbtr 1904. 

The sUrtling allegations pubhshed in the JouH- 
NAL of the R.LB.A. for the 27th .\ugust, respect-- 
ing mv criticisms of the arrangements of the above- 
named hospital, demand a reply in detail;_ 

1. Instead of oversUting the consumption of 
coal in the new hospital as oomnarod with the old 
one, I discover that I have errod the other way as 
is proved on page 4a of the .\nnual Report of the 
hospital for the year ending Blst DecemUr 1003, 
^'hich shows llo^ tons as the average uuarterly 
consumption of coal in the old hospital during the 
first three-quarters of the year, while the amount 
for the last quarter alone is there gimn at 7161 tons 
for the now hospital, and during the use of the 
plenum system of ventilation. 

This Report gives the number of available beds 
as being 204, but since iu publication I have been 
informed by the su^ntendent that there are 
only 190 available beus in the new hospital; the 
old hospital had 196 available beds. 

It is obvious therefore that the figures I gave 
showing the enormous increase in the coal bill 
ought to have been much higher, but throughout I 
have avoided making assertions until I was in a 
position to supply proof.s; any one who may be 
interested can ascertain, from what has been pub¬ 
lished in this Journal, tlut all my statements re 
the consumption of coal are fully warranted by the 
published reports of the hospital authorities. 

^ I am charg^ by Messrs. Henman & Cooper 
and Lea & Son with the authorship of an “appre¬ 
ciative *' article, published so late as last year in 
The Local Oovemntent Journal, on the subject of 
Plenum Ventilation. 

There is not in the article in question a word to 
justify the assumption that I gave the slightest 
approval of the plenum system; on the contrary. 


at the opening of the article I clearly premised 
that I only favoured systems of ventilation which 
depend upon the most simple and natural means 
IWiwible, and what followed was chiefly a descrip¬ 
tion of the plenum system; but I have written, 
for the Journal in question, about ninety articles, 
in several of which were “ appreciative " remarks 
on natural ventilation. 

8 . The stotement that the system of plenum 
ventilation in this hospital had been tried 
“thoroughly, both in wrinter and summer, is 
incorrect, inasmuch as the hospital hod not been 
oMsn for anything like a year when the Hoard of 
Management so reacted; and the hospital wards 
are still unopened aa regards one-tbird of the 
accommodation. But, in any case, it should be 
noted that this Board includes a large number of 
ladies and clergymen, with a few medical men, who 
^ more or less responsible for permitting the 
mtrodnetion of the system of ventilation adopM 
and, presumably, predisposed to speak as favoutably 
as ^y could of that which they had oonsentod to. 

(Yet it is difficult to believe that many of those 
concerned ore not fully aware that the plenum 
system of ventilation has recently been nedally 
prohUnted bu the authoritiee of the great hospital 
to b© orectoa in Manobeater—boro the architooU 
competing were expressly forbidden to include the 
system as a part of their schemes!) 

4. It is suggested in the letter of Messrs. Henman 
k Cooper and Lm k Son that the defects I pointed 
out re the ventilation of the operating-rooms of 
tto hospital did not exist, but that the odours of 
obenucals poasibly aruee from the dresses of the 
nurres, Ac. I can only say that when the operat- 
ing-door was thrown open, I being near, there was 
a rush of xcarm air from the room to the corridor, 
carrying with it the smell of amcsthetics. (It is 
common to find the temperature of operating-rooms 
to he kept Ugber than in other ports of hospitals, 
hence, possibly, the failure niarufeated at the time 
of my inspection.) 

6 . My remarks rt the lock of windows and 
pleasant outlooks will be seen to be fully justified 
.k ^ Journal of the R.I.B.A. for 

the 19th December lost, where, on page 98. will be 
found a complete plan of the winoowless walls of 
the wards. 


-- —••aa'va wzaa^iimjio 4U1JI UOOPIIAl 

uirMt attention to the relative costs of each case 
dunM the jwar 1902 and 1908, and give the 
n^ber of treated during 1902 as being 

wTong, as nuiv be seen on 
page 14 of the Annual Report for the year ending 
iMt December, where the number u correctly 
^von as being 2,160; therefore the cost per case 
should have been suted as 6#. lOd., and not aa 
gi\en by Messrs. Henman k Cooper and Lea 

u®?" f ^ ^ cost pcTbsd for the 

old hospital in 1902 was £47 17f. Od .; but by the 
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cod of the following year it bad increased to 
nearly or quite £52 per bed, and although the 
plenum system of ventilation had only biwn in 
use for about one quarter.) 

The general arrangement of these Irish boS' 

E ital reports compares imfavourably with those 
sued in connection with most English insti¬ 
tutions of a similar description; but had the 
architects and engineers examined the annual 
rcporu of their hospital in Belfast with care, 
they could not have failed to detect certain 
inaccuracies and some contradictory statements, 
which appear to have misled them. 

Geokoe H. Bibby. 

PotUcrijit {rtetivtd StpUmber), 

Since writing the above. Colonel Deane, the 
Superintendent of the Koj-al Victoria Uospital, 
Belfast, has informed me that the actual con¬ 
sumption of coal during one complete year, in the 
now hospital (ventilat^ by the plenum syatcm), 
amounts to 1,742 tons; as there are, according 
to the same authority, 100 available bods in the 
hospital, the consumption of coal has reached the 
enormous amount of over nine tons per patient's 
bed. But when the whole of the 800 bods become 
avaiUblo the nito per patient’s bwl woidd bo 
reduced to alaxit six tons; jnvvidhiq lIuU the 
%atne anwunt cf ooof i* found to be enjficient for 
the full ho»iiUal as for tlte hotnital only two 
thirds occupied. This remains to be pnived. 

G. U. B. 

[The Editor is informed by Mr. Bibby that ho 
considers the communication which appeared in 
the issue of the 27th August last contains matter 
which is a libel upon him. The E^litor did not so 
regard any part of tho communication, or it would 
not have appeared in the JouuNaL; and be regrets 
that anything which could be understood by any 
one as making any imputation upon Mr. Bibby 
should have b^ published.] 

School of Art Wood-carving. 

Tho School of Art Woo<l-carving, South Ken¬ 
sington, which now occupies rooms on the top 
floor of the new building of the Royal School of 
Art Needlework in Exhibition Road, has been 
re-opened after the usual summer vacation, and it 
is intimated that some of the free studentships 
maintained by means of funds granted to the 
School by tho London County Council are vacant. 
The day classes of the School arc held from 10 to 1 
and 2 to 6 on 6ve days of tho week, and from 
10 to 1 on Saturdays. Tho evening class meets 
on three evenings a week and on Saturday after¬ 
noons. Forms of application for tho free student¬ 
ships and any further particulars relating to the 
School may be obtaiuod from the manager. 


Obituary. 

We rwret to announce the decease of the follow¬ 
ing menmers;— 

William Henry Arbor, elected Associate 1878, 
Fellow 1898. 

Edward Baldwin John Knox, M.lnstC.E., of 
Cape Town, South .\frica, Associate, elected 1H77. 

James Lewis Thomas, F.8..\., FJt.O.S., Uon. 
Associate, elected 1897. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 

The Royal Architectural Museum. 

Mr. E. Guy Dawl)er, in his Proddontial Address 
at the new home of the Architectural Association 
in 'Tufton Street, Westminster, on the 80th ult., 
referred to the valuable possession the Association 
has in the unique collection of casts and models 
which passed into its custody along with the pre- 
raiseu of the Roral Architectural Museiun. In the 
educational work of the Association these objects 
will be of tho utmost value, and tho task of arrang¬ 
ing them in proper chronological tHKiuenoe hu 
alroaily been ooiumencvd under tho able direction 
of Xfr. W. G. B, Lewis, A revised catalogue of 
the contents of tho Museum is also in contempla¬ 
tion. Under tho now order of things the Museum 
will bo found not only more generally helpful to 
the architect, but, what is perhaps even more 
important, it is likely to awaken the interest of tho 
general public in architecture and bo of uduoativo 
value to them also. 

The New Premises Fund. 

The indebtedness of the .\rohitectaral Associa¬ 
tion for its now premises reached a total of 
i;10,000. Of this amount over £5,000 has been 
sub^ribed, and -a generous donor has offered a 
furtter sum of*xl,000 conditionally upon the 
balance being iai9od[before tho end of the Session. 
The President of the Association appeals to the 
profession and to all others who are interested in the 
advancement of architeoturc for help to clear off 
this debt. 

Control of Street Architecture. 

Referring in his Address to tho groat building 
schemes which are changing the character of whole 
districts in London, Mr. Guy Dawber says: “Tho 
most conspicuous feature in this new architecture is 
its entiro absence of uniformity or consideration of 
surroundings. Architects, with varying success, 
have given rein to their imaginations without allow¬ 
ing themselves to be controlled or influenced in 
any way by neighbouring buildings ; so that our 
streets {uesent a want of character and scale which 
is singularly unsuitable in a city such as this. 
That this should be the case where many of the 
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b^dingaindiridaAlljrare most wlminble ia Ument- 
able, and 1 cannot help thinking that it is a matter 
^ country we have no Ministry 
of Fine Arts, or some oonaultatire committee on 
eottid advise when aitea come into the 
oiarke^ or biuldings are palled down, as to the 
form the rebui l di n g should take, or what improve¬ 
ments or modifications in the design would con- 
duM to t^ future dignity and beauty of the dty. 
It IS, porj^pe, too much to hope that the London 
C^nty Council will control the capriduus talents 
of an^tecte and builders in Aldwych and Kings- 
opportunity of recent years 
will be iMt if such sites are allowed to be covered 
with individual erections—the creations of com¬ 
mercial syndicates, too varied in style and material 
to give sny dignity or character to thdr environ¬ 
ment The recent changes in the Strand have 
proved that a great deal of the beauty of St 
^ iPL® Ibe h^t that the church was so 

weU fitted m stylo and size to the position in which 
it WM boilt, ftnd to the height ot the hooses around 
It I TOOture to think thu essential principle is 
not sufliciently regarded in most of the new bnild- 
in^ we see on all sides. This feeling of inequality 
and lack of proportion is more notweahlein our 
street ar^tecture than in anything else: there is 
no settlM tradition in building; no definite aim or 
sUndard m view; and aU treat difl^erent things in 
d^rent ways, and the loudest and most garish 
^fioo attrMU the most attention." «Without 
doubt aU this variety, this di versiUof idea and design 

which we 8TO everywhere througLmt the country. 
IS attalmUblo to our lack of architectural educa¬ 
tion in the past—we have not learned in any school, 
nor on any method, and hence our architecture. 


hke w trmning, is individual and haphazard, every¬ 
one building what best suits his taste, just as our 
students study or pick up their ideas in a like 
QuinDer. 


ww nmny OJ-UlWS. 

Refemng to the building restrictions now en 
reed in nfl^rlv l:_ 


forced in nearly every 
Guy Oawber 


of t^ kingdom, Mr. 
public do not realise 


- - _jva: _ ^__ _ 

in the least the naneful and cramping effect they 
are producing. Buildings in cities and populous 
towns most of necessity oe under conditions, but 
in country districts these restrictions should be 
r^xed, as the circumstances are entirely different. 
Ttat the same rules framed originally for dmling 
wth bml^ga in crowded cities should bo appU^ 
indiscriminately all over the kingdom, and that 
only certain materials should be u^ in particular 
ways, not only tends to make our architecture life- 
^ and uninteresting, but causes the neglect and 
duroni^mwt ot many of the old crafU and 
nieihotLt oi biulding that nuide our oountry dis- 
tncts so juctnresque and intereeting. It is now 
fluently only on large private estates that build¬ 
ing can ho carried on without interference, for. 
oinng to the extended powers granted to the Urban 
and District Councils and ue wide areas they 
TOvor, properties miles away from the nearest 
town or village, and in many cases entirely isolated 
aro^ oompeUad to conform to these vexatious 
raetnctions. S^ly the time has come when 
some biT^ and sensible regulations should be 
nisdo, ai^ t^ unnecessary and mechanical by- 
laws which are of httle use in prerentimr 

a bmlding, ^t which harass all good deaigneii 
08 adding lai^y to the cosL" 
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Please help us to kwp the book 
clean and moving. 
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